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Because  of  its  prominence  as  a  shipping  port  and  centre  of  finance 
New  York’s  part  in  the  World  War  greatly  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
city.  The  statistics  of  its  production,  warehousing  and  transportation 
of  raw  materials,  are  necessarily  expressed  in  such  prodigious  figures 
as  to  make  it  credible  that  outsiders  may  refuse  to  believe  them.  Never¬ 
theless  the  reports  of  the  War,  Navy  and  other  departments  must  be 
accepted  as  facts  of  history.  New  York,  accustomed  to  doing  things  on 
a  big  scale,  saw  before  her  responsibilities  bigger  than  she  had  ever 
confronted  before,  and  successfully  accomplished  the  tasks  on  hand. 

Of  the  millions  of  men  sent  to  France  by  this  country  in  the  greatest 
war  in  the  world’s  history,  no  particular  group  of  regiments  perhaps 
won  greater  distinction  than  the  quota  that  hailed  from  New  York ; 
and  in  that  quota  the  gallantry  and  the  achievements  of  the  men  of  the 
27th  Division  and  77th  Division  stand  out  with  marked  brilliancy.  The 
27th  Division  had  a  proud  place  in  the  vast  movement  and  irresistible 
onslaught  that  finally  broke  the  Hindenburg  Line,  itself  a  system  of 
fortification  for  defence  conceived  and  organized  on  a  greater  scale 
than  any  known  to  military  history.  It  had  been  regarded  as  almost 
impregnable  by  the  great  armies  of  France  and  England  that  for  the 
previous  three  and  four  years  had  battled  against  German  discipline, 
and  whose  fate  was  not  only  in  the  balance  but  heavily  weighted 
towards  complete  disaster  when  the  American  troops  began  to  appear 
in  France  in  force.  The  77th  Division  had  an  almost  like  distinction  in 
breaking  through  a  German  defense  that,  also  had  been  regarded  as  im¬ 
pregnable,  the  unprecedented  military  labyrinth  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 

Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  Bronx  men  were  in  these  divisions, 
and  hundreds  of  them  gave  up  their  lives  for  the  cause  with  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  identified  itself.  Thus  the  stories 
of  these  great  divisions  are  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  neighborhood 
above  the  Harlem  as  to  the  whole  metropolitan  region. 

The  mass  of  the  great  army  which  this  country  sent  to  Europe  con¬ 
sisted  of  men  used  to  the  ways  of  peace.  They  fought  victoriously 
against  armies  used  to  the  atmosphere  of  war.  Licked  into  marching 
shape  here  or  intensively  trained  abroad  before  being  sent  to  the  actual 
front,  they  seemed  at  best,  although  they  were  assembled  in  millions, 
ineffective  material  to  contest  with  the  legions  that  had  made  war  a 
trade.  But  they  proved  that  the  spirit  of  victory  rested  in  them  and 
they  overturned  all  theories  as  to  the  game. 
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The  brilliant  work  of  the  27th  Division,  whose  story  has  been  written 
by  its  commander,  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  however,  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  military  novices.  This  division  was  made  up 
of  units  of  the  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  had  preliminary 
training  of  great  value  on  the  Mexican  border,  from  which  it  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  declaration  of  war.  The  27th  Division  was  on  the  border 
because  of  the  affront  given  by  the  Mexican  authorities  at  Tampico.. It 
had  been  modernized  in  a  military  sense  by  General  O’Ryan,  who,  after 
appointment  as  Major-General  of  the  State’s  volunteer  forces,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Major-General  Charles  F.  Roe,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  that 
soldier  in  developing  the  National  Guard  as  a  dependable  citizen  army. 
O’Ryan  was  a  Major  of  Field  Artillery  when  he  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Roe,  who  had  been  retired  on  grounds  of  age. 

Major-General  O’Ryan  proved  his  fitness  for  his  place  in  Mexico, 
for  the  moral  discipline  he  there  enforced  was  as  valuable  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  under  him  as  the  military  discipline  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  ad¬ 
minister.  The  sinister  elements  that  for  ages  had  followed  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  soldiers  gathered  at  the  Mexican  border  to  profit  through 
human  weakness  in  the  form  of  saloons  and  houses  that  demoralize. 
M^ajor  O’Ryan’s  regulations  enforced  prohibition  among  his  troops  be¬ 
fore  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  law,  and  all  the  accompanying  elements 
of  demoralization  that  had  sought  to  establish  themselves  on  the  border 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  business.  Thus  the  soldiers  of  the  division 
entered  upon  their  great  task  abroad  clean  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  sense  trained  to  the  minute.  Something  of  their  courage,  their 
endurance,  and  their  sustained  determination  was  due  to  this  solici¬ 
tude  for  their  physical  well-being.  Without  General  O’Ryan’s  rigorous 
regulations,  his  troops  would  not  have  been  fit  for  their  trial  in  France, 
then  unsuspected,  because  of  the  hot  climate  of  the  border  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  inflictions,  the  territory  on  the  Rio  Grande  being  prac¬ 
tically  a  desert,  and  the  men  of  northern  habit.  The  troops  here  during 
their  campaign  had  the  military  exercise  that  made  them  so  valuable 
on  the  battlefront. 

This  training  on  the  border  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  division  to  enter  the  World  War  effectively  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  concerning  the  results  of  that  training.  “Unless 
the  principles  underlying  that  training  are  understood,”  writes  General 
O’Ryan,  “it  will  be  impossible  adequately  to  sense  the  tremendous  de¬ 
votion  and  intelligent  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  later  characterized  in 
such  forcible  manner  the  conduct  of  the  division  in  the  World  War. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  border  service  these  principles  were  not  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  men.  Some  would  not  have  understood  them.  Others 
might  have  doubted  their  practicability.  But  later  opportunities  were 
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made  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  determined  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.”  One  of  these  occasions  was  an  address  delivered  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  soldiers  stationed  at  one  of  his  camps.  To  them  he  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  Spartan  training  in  the  development  of  soldiers.  He 
said  that  the  average  person  believed  that  soldier  development  had  to 
do  solely  with  learning  the  manual  of  arms,  how  to  ride  and  shoot, 
and  how  to  make  and  break  camp.  He  pointed  out  that  these  are  qual¬ 
ifications  requiring  physical  dexterity  and  are  readily  acquired;  that 
war  requires  self-sacrificing  and  dependable  men  who  will  suffer  and 
endure  without  unreasonable  complaint,  and  that  these  qualities  are  not 
grown  over  night.  They  are  the  result  of  a  biological  and  physiological 
process  which,  compared  with  the  mere  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity, 
is  slow.  He  mentioned  that  the  hikes  developed  the  good  material  and 
weeded  out  the  weaklings.  The  rigid  rule  against  liquor,  while  it  safe¬ 
guarded  the  health  and  morals  of  the  division  to  an  extent  difficult  to 
appreciate,  performed  a  most  valuable  service  in  the  development  of 
morale  in  that  it  stimulated  self-control  and  pride  in  individual  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Various  units  of  the  division  were,  of  course,  set  to  guard  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  sources  of  supply  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  experience  of  the  division  on  the  Mexican  border.  There  were 
internal  problems  of  law  and  order  to  be  met  even  when  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  and  before  there  was  any  certainty  that  this  country  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it.  It  was  known  that  there  were  paid  staffs  of  propaganda 
in  the  country,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  inspire  opinion  adverse  to  the 
Allies  as  they  were  then  constituted.  It  was  also  feared  that  violence 
would  be  resorted  to  upon  sources  of  supply  to  the  Allies,  in  order  to 
embarrass  their  operations,  this  country  being  a  resource  for  material 
of  various  kinds.  This  activity  took  the  form  of  destruction  of  ships 
intended  to  carry  war  material  overseas,  the  destruction  of  plants  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  and  the  like.  Greater 
New  York,  naturally,  had  its  own  problems  of  defense,  aside  from  its 
situation  as  a  shipping  point.  It  was  dependent  for  its  life  upon  the 
volume  of  necessaries  that  flowed  every  day  into  it,  food,  fuel,  and 
water.  Hundreds  of  railroad  trains  each  day  emptied  their  stores  of 
supplies  into  the  city  over  various  railroad  lines,  while  ships  contributed 
to  this  inflow  of  material  imperatively  necessary.  And  there  were  ex¬ 
ports  not  related  to  war  that  had  to  be  safeguarded.  The  city’s  water 
supply,  which  might  be  disarranged  or  stopped  by  explosives,  had  to 
be  protected,  and  the  aqueducts  were  guarded.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  on  February  3,  1917,  made  a  demand  upon 
Governor  Whitman  for  troops  to  guard  the  public  utilities  of  the  city, 
and  the  Governor  on  the  same  day  issued  an  order  directing  the  Com- 
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manding  General  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Commandant  of  the« 
Naval  Militia  to  issue  orders  placing  the  1st  and  10th  Regiments  of 
Infantry  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  of  Naval  Militia  on  that  duty. 
These  organizations  were  at  once  mobilized,  and  were  put  to  guard 
the  water  supply  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  Naval  Militia  being 
reserved  to  guard  the  bridges  over  the  East  River.  Thus  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  World  War  found  parts  of  the  National  Guard  protecting 
public  utilities. 

Twenty-seventh  Division  in  Camp — President  Wilson,  by  procla¬ 
mation  on  July  12,  1917,  called  into  Federal  service  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  New  York  division  was  assigned  to  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  for  its  training.  On  August 
23rd  Major-General  O’Ryan  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Spartanburg 
and  assume  command  of  the  troops  there.  Prior  to  this,  Company  A 
of  the  22nd  Engineers  had  been  ordered  to  Yaphank,  Long  Island,  to 
survey  and  lay  out  a  cantonment  for  a  National  Army  division.  When 
it  became  known  that  the  New  York  State  troops  were  to  entrain  for 
Camp  Wadsworth,  there  was  a  public  demand  for  a  parade,  and  prep¬ 
arations  for  this  were  made.  The  3rd  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  and  went  into  camp  there;  the  1st  and  10th  Regiments  of 
Infantry,  from  up  the  State,  were  ordered  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
where  they  joined  the  71st  Regiment,  the  1st  Field  Artillery  and  Squad¬ 
ron  A  Cavalry  being  also  there,  while  the  1st  Field  Artillery  was  camped 
in  Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  on  the  Bliss  estate  at 
Bay  Ridge.  Mayor  Mitchcl  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  a  “send- 
off”  dinner  or  dinners  to  these  20,000  officers  and  men.  This  was  a 
stupendous  task.  A  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  was  honorary  chairman  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt  active  chairman,  was  formed  to  do  the  work.  During  the  period 
of  the  Mexican  border  service  by  the  division,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  had 
headed  and  financed  work  of  relief  for  the  families  of  those  whose  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  border  had  resulted  in  financial  embarrassment  for  those 
at  home.  For  the  send-off  function  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  appointed  one  hun¬ 
dred  prominent  women  of  the  city  as  hostesses  at  the  several  camps 
and  hotels  where  dinners  were  served.  One  of  the  dinners  was  given 
to  the  division  commander  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Mayor  Mitchel  pre¬ 
siding  as  toastmaster.  The  parade  was  held  on  August  30th,  and  is 
remembered  by  thousands  who  lined  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  line  of 
march.  The  concentration  of  the  troops,  the  parade  and  the  departure 
of  units  for  the  South  were  so  coordinated  that  units  finishing  the 
parade  were  marched  to  their  trains  and  continued  their  movement  to 
the  camp,  while  other  units  returned  to  their  armories  or  camps  to 
await  transportation.  Special  provision  was  made  that  insured  the  wit- 
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nessing  of  this  parade  by  families  of  soldiers  in  line,  and  although  the 
spectacle  was  a  great  success,  there  was  an  air  of  sadness  based  on  the 
fear  that  many  in  the  line  would  never  survive  for  a  homecoming  parade. 

Much  of  the  smoothness  with  which  the  New  York  units  moved  to 
the  training  camp'  at  Spartanburg  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  mobilized  in  their  armories  instead  of  in  the  field,  as  was 
the  general  military  custom.  And  the  division  reflected  the  benefit  of 
its  border  experience  when  it  arrived  in  camp  by  turning  to  the  work 
of  improving  roads,  cutting  down  trees  and  moving  stumps  and  brush 
from  proposed  drill  fields,  as  the  structural  making  of  the  camp  was  un¬ 
finished  and  still  in  process,  everything  at  the  time  everywhere  being 
rushed.  These  men  were  for  the  most  part  trained  and  seasoned.  After 
they  had  been  at  work  a  week  the  camp  seemed  to  develop  as  if  by 
magic.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  troops  lessened  that  to  be  done 
by  contractors,  and  thus  saved  expense.  The  cost  of  Camp  Wadsworth 
was  $2,223,223.59. 

On  September  18th,  General  O’Ryan,  with  other  officers,  was  or¬ 
dered  abroad  on  a  tour  of  observation.  His  experiences  there  as  an  ob¬ 
server  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  his  “Story  of  the  27th  Division.” 
With  his  party  he  returned  on  November  26,  1917,  and  in  his  story  he 
says :  “As  a  result  of  our  observations  and  experiences  abroad  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  correct  march  discipline,  unfailing  ammunition,  ration  supply, 
physical  endurance  and  determination  of  all  ranks,  through  thorough 
preparation  for  battle,  and  a  clear  understanding  by  all  of  combat  or¬ 
ders  took  on  a  new  importance.”  And  his  experience  materially  affected 
the  continued  training  of  the  division  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  Prior  to 
the  departure  from  New  York  the  69th  Infantry,  the  famous  “Irish 
Regiment,”  had  been  detached  from  this  division  and  assigned  to  the 
newly  organized  42nd  Division,  made  up  of  elements  from  various 
States,  and  called  the  “Rainbow  Division.”  At  the  time  of  this  assign¬ 
ment  the  War  Department  directed  that  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
men  from  each  of  the  other  regiments  stationed  in  New  York  City 
should  be  transferred  to  the  69th. 

“This  detachment  of  men  from  one  regiment  to  another  on  the  eve 
of  war  activity,”  writes  General  O’Ryan,  “was  a  great  shock  to  all 
the  regiments  concerned.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  their  morale.  Each 
regiment  had  its  own  traditions.  In  each  the  men  were  led  to  believe 
their  regiment  the  best.  Actually,  and  by  tradition  as  well,  the  69th 
Infantry  was  an  Irish  or  Irish-American  regiment.  This  regiment  could 
have  recruited  to  the  new  war  strength  within  a  week’s  time  after  they 
were  designated  for  early  overseas  service.  None  of  the  other  regi¬ 
ments  wished  to  give  up  men  for  transfer  to  the  69th.  To  take  a  man 
away  from  his  own  regiment  and  place  him  in  another  is  like  taking 
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a  child  away  from  its  own  home  and  placing  it  in  the  home  of  some 
other  family.  But  so  high  was  the  standard  of  discipline  and  so  strong 
the  spirit  for  what  was  said  to  be  the  common  good  that  these  trans¬ 
fers  were  in  fact  made  with  a  minimum  of  friction.”  Upon  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  69th  Infantry  from  the  27th  Division  the  14th  Infantry  was 
assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade  in  its  place. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  War  Department  sent  alienists 
to  the  various  camps  to  test  the  personnel  of  each  division  as  to  men¬ 
tality  and  nervous  durability.  The  officers  who  made  these  exam¬ 
inations  at  Camp  Wadsworth  stated  that  the  men  of  the  27th  Division 
were  the  finest  body  of  men  they  had  seen  at  any  camp.  The  27th  Di¬ 
vision  originally  had  nine  regiments  of  infantry.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  regulation  increasing  the  number  of  men  in  each  regiment  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  regiments  in  the  27t.h  to  four.  General  O’Ryan 
selected  as  the  four  for  his  division  the  2nd,  3rd,  7th  and  23rd,  which 
served  in  the  war  as  the  105th,  108th,  107th  and  106th.  The  107th  was 
originally  the  famous  7th  Regiment  of  New  York.  The  reorganization 
of  the  27th,  as  of  other  divisions,  resulted  in  an  excess  of  officers  of 
the  higher  grades,  and  problems  as  to  this  were  presented;  but  while 
there  was  much  trouble  in  various  quarters,  of  which  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  became  cognizant,  there  was  no  protest  or  criticism  to  that  de¬ 
partment  as  to  the  27th’s  reorganization.  In  the  106th  Infantry  Colonel 
Norton  was  discharged  for  physical  disability  before  the  departure  of 
the  division  for  overseas.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tuck,  after  arrival  in 
France,  was  sent  to  the  Army  School  of  the  Line  and  General  Staff 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  and  sent  to  the  1st  Army  Head¬ 
quarters  as  an  acting  general  staff  officer.  Major  Delamater  went 
abroad  with  the  regiment,  but  was  also  detailed  to  the  Army  School  of 
the  Line  and  General  Staff  College,  upon  graduation  from  which  he 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Army  Headquarters.  Both  of  these  officers 
won  distinction.  Major  Hollander  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Pioneer 
Infantry  while  the  division  was  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  and  was  replaced 
by  Major  Ranson  H.  Gillet.  Major  Harry  S.  Hildreth  was  transferred 
to  the  2nd  Pioneer  Infantry  while  the  division  was  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth,  and  was  replaced  by  Major  Ranson  H.  Gillet.  Major  Harry  S. 
Hildreth  went  overseas  with  the  regiment,  participated  in  some  of  its 
engagements,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  7th  Regular  Division, 
where  he  won  distinction  as  a  battalion  commander  in  active  operations. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  more  than  5,000  officers  to 
the  American  army  in  the  World  War.  In  the  case  of  the  27th  Di¬ 
vision,  due  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  its  enlisted  personnel,  some  thousands  of  non-commissioned  officers 
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and  private  soldiers  secured  commissions  in  the  army.  Fortunately 
the  earlier  shortages  in  the  27th  for  this  reason  were  made  up  imme¬ 
diately  by  drawing  upon  the  other  New  York  units  at  the  camp,  but 
these  “raids”  were  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  this  source  of  supply 
was  depleted.  One  of  these  man-power  requisitions  called  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  enlisted  men  who  spoke  French  to  be  transferred 
to  a  unit  destined  for  military  police  service  overseas.  As  most  of  the 
men  of  this  class  in  the  27th  were  of  a  high  type,  with  college  training, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  the  division  for  some  time,  and  had  become 
expert  in  their  military  specialties,  the  division,  and  consequently  the 
army,  lost  the  services  of  many  trained  soldiers  as  a  result  of  this  requi¬ 
sition.  Later,  in  France,  some  of  these  men  were  seen  walking  the 
streets  as  military  policemen  in  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Another 
requisition  took  from  the  division  at  one  time  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  enlisted  men  needed  elsewhere  as  motor  mechanics. 

Life  at  Spartanburg  was  pleasantly  varied  for  many  of  the  soldiers 
by  the  visits  of  members  of  their  families.  Some  came  for  short  visits, 
these  usually  being  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  younger  men  anxious 
to  see  the  environment  of  their  boys.  Others,  many  of  them  wives, 
rented  houses  or  rooms  and  prepared  to  stay  as  long  as  the  division 
remained.  A  considerable  colony  of  New  York  women  thus  developed 
in  and  about  the  city  of  Spartanburg,  many  of  whom  tried  to  create 
proper  diversion  for  the  soldiers.  Some  helped  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the 
K.  of  C.,  others  promoted  entertainment  for  the  men  or  assisted  church 
societies  in  organizing  social  events  through  which  the  young  men  met 
the  young  people  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  women 
in  the  colony  was  Mrs.  Anne  Schoellkopf,  wife  of  Captain  Walter  C. 
Schoellkopf  of  the  52nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  Staff.  She  organized 
a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  enlisted  men’s  club  in  Spartan¬ 
burg.  An  old  building  was  leased,  remodeled,  furnished  and  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  club  became  a  wholesome  and  popular  resort 
for  the  soldiers.  Mrs.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright  was  another  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  soldiers  was  keen  and  practical.  The  leading  hotel  in 
Spartanburg  was  soon  crowded  with  visitors  from  New  York,  and  every 
Saturday  night  there  was  a  dance,  the  ballroom  filled  with  officers  who 
never  lacked  partners. 

Spartanburg  has  two  colleges,  the  Converse  College  for  girls  and 
the  Wofford  College  for  boys.  When  it  was  learned  by  the  president 
and  faculty  of  the  girls’  college  that  a  division  of  troops  was  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  vicinity  they  manifested  great  concern.  The  first 
callers  received  by  General  O’Ryan  upon  his  arrival  in  Spartanburg 
were  gentlemen  representing  Converse  College,  who  emphasized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  They  made  various  suggestions  as  to  means 
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best  adapted  to  safeguard  the  girls  of  the  college  from  what  one  of  the 
staff  referred  to  as  “the  coarse  and  licentious  soldiery.”  After  the  di¬ 
vision  had  been  in  camp  several  weeks  there  were  no  more  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  friends  of  the  division  than  the  president  and  faculty  of 
the  college.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  throughout  their  stay  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg  was  exceptional.  All  the  men  from  the  beginning  seemed  to 
take  a  personal  pride  in  maintaining  a  dignified  bearing  and  in  the 
reputation  they  were  building  up  with  even  the  most  exacting  people 
of  the  town.  The  officials  of  the  town  cooperated  with  General  O’Ryan 
in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  as  to  food  brought  there  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers,  and  in  a  sanitary  sense  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
made  much  better  by  the  stay  of  the  division.  An  efficient  seciet  serv¬ 
ice  section  of  the  military  police  operated  successfully  in  the  detention 
of  criminals  and  in  picking  up,  as  soon  as  they  detrained,  criminals 
who  came  to  Spartanburg,  to  prey  upon  the  soldiers.  During  the  stay 
of  the  division  at  Camp  Wadsworth  reviews  were  given  for  visiting 
officials,  among  whom  were  Governor  Manning,  of  South  Carolina; 
Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York;  Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New  York; 
and  Major-General  John  Biddle,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  chap¬ 
lains  of  the  division/of  various  faiths,  noted  for  their  “team  work,”  in¬ 
vited  clergymen  of  Spartanburg  to  organize  meetings,  at  which  matters 
of  interest  both  to  the  city  and  the  soldiers  were  discussed.  All  work 
related  to  the  morale  of  the  division  was  participated  in  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C.,  and  the  Red  Cross.  The  divisional  theatrical  com¬ 
pany  was  under  careful  control.  This  enterprise  was  the  product  of 
the  talent,  energy,  and  zeal  of  one  or  two  junior  officers  and  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  enlisted  men.  While  the  division  was  at  Camp  Wads¬ 
worth  the  company  prepared  the  show  known  as  “You  Know  Me,  Al,” 
presented  it  at  the  local  theatre  to  packed  houses  for  two  weeks,  and 
it  was  such  a  success  that  it  was  later  given  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  organization  was  valuable  in  the  maintenance  of  morale. 
A  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  War  Department  to  have  the  soldiers 
sing.  Specialists  were  engaged  in  this  effort.  In  the  27th  singing  was 
not  popular  in  the  average  unit  during  the  march.  Group  whistling 
was  more  in  evidence.  An  exception  as  to  singing  was  Major  Gaus’s 
106th  Field  Hospital  Company,  which  made  it  a  practice  to  sing  dur¬ 
ing  a  march  and  attained  excellence  in  that  field.  The  platoon  was  a 
better  song  unit  than  a  company.  Songs  popular  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  division  were  “The  Long,  Long  Trail,”  “Joan  of  Arc,”  “Pack  Up 
Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag  and  Smile,  Smile,  Smile,”  and 
the  divisional  song,  written  by  two  men  of  the  division  show  troupe, 
“My  Heart  Belongs  to  the  U.  S.  A.”  In  good  weather  outdoor  movies 
were  enjoyed,  and  the  screen  was  also  used  to  instruct  in  the  manual 
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of  arms.  Boxing  was  a  popular  pastime.  The  War  Department  had 
assigned  to  the  camp  as  boxing  instructor  Frank  Moran,  a  noted  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  developed  scores  of  men  in  the  game.  Practically  every 
company  had  its  champion  boxer  in  each  of  the  various  classes  or 
weights,  and  there  were  also  regimental  and  brigade  as  well  as  divi¬ 
sional  champions  and  competitors. 

A  feature  of  Camp  Wadsworth  was  the  Third  Officers’  Training 
Camp  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  commissions.  Seven  hundred 
men  were  designated  for  training,  of  whom  a  few  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  detailed  to  the  camp.  These  men  were  soon  recognized  as 
a  corps  d'elite  throughout  the  division,  and  were  graduated  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  overseas.  Later  they  were  found  in  practically  all 
the  combat  divisions  of  the  army.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  a 
considerable  number  won  distinction.  They  were  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  highly  trained  men.  From  various  units  of  the  A.  E.  F.  the 
Division  Commander  received  favorable  comments  from  superior  of¬ 
ficers  concerning  these  graduates  of  the  camp.  The  commandant  of 
the  camp  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  of  the  108th  In¬ 
fantry,  later  made  colonel  of  the  106th  Infantry.  During  the  period  at 
Spartanburg  more  than  2,500  men  were  lost  to  the  division  because 
they  excelled  or  were  experienced  in  some  civilian  line  of  effort  of  such 
value  to  the  government  that  their  services  were  more  important  in 
the  non-military  field  than  in  the  combat  service. 

In  February  a  hostess  house  was  opened,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Loheed,  for  the  convenience  of  visiting  members  of 
soldiers’  families.  A  severe  winter  was  experienced,  and  training  in 
the  practice  system  of  trenches  involved  some  hardship.  Naturally 
some  of  the  boys  wrote  home  about  this,  and  the  Division  Commander 
began  to  receive  letters  from  uneasy  parents  suggesting  that  their  par¬ 
ticular  boys  were  not  strong  constitutionally  and  might  succumb  under 
the  rigors  of  training.  At  one  time  rumor  was  current  in  New  York 
that  one  or  more  soldiers  had  been  frozen  to  death  while  on  duty  in 
camp  trenches.  The  boys  were  cautioned  against  sending  out  reports 
upon  which  rumors  might  be  based,  as  a  matter  of  morale,  and  exagger¬ 
ation  ceased.  There  were  twenty-two  bands  in  camp,  and  concerts 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  camp  life.  A  professional  band  was  organized 
from  the  bands  of  the  27th  Division  to  play  on  special  occasions,  and 
performed  in  Spartanburg,  Asheville,  and  other  places.  Later  a  similar 
band  was  organized  from  the  musicians  of  the  corps  and  army  troops. 
In  March,  1918,  about  1,200  replacements  were  received  and  distributed 
among  the  units  of  the  division,  these  being  drafted  men.  Following 
an  order  from  the  commander,  they  were  welcomed  warmly.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  training  period  the  physical  excellence  of  the  command 
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was  remarkable,  and  the  men  had  fastened  themselves  securely  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Spartanburg-. 

The  training  of  the  division  at  camp  was  thorough.  There  was  a 
grenade  school,  a  bayonet  fighting  and  physical  training  school,  a  mus¬ 
ketry  school,  an  automatic  arms  school,  a  machine-gun  school,  a  one- 
pounder  school,  a  Stokes  mortar  school,  a  gas  defense  school,  a  camou¬ 
flage  school,  an  engineer’s  school,  a  sniping,  patrolling  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  school,  a  transportation  school,  a  liaison  and  communication 
school,  a  school  of  equitation,  and  schools  for  bands  and  field  music, 
for  teamsters,  horseshoers,  and  packers.  Two  complete  infantry  ranges 
of  one  hundred  targets  each  were  constructed  by  soldier  labor,  the 
range  including  firing  lines,  open  and  trench,  up  to  1,000  yards.  The 
field  artillery  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  and  were  firing 
almost  constantly  under  all  kinds  of  terrain  and  weather  conditions. 
There  were  barrage  exercises,  followed  by  open  war  exercises,  and  in 
fact  every  practice  that  would  tend  to  educate  the  men  in  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  actual  warfare. 

Movement  Overseas — The  movement  of  the  division  overseas  be¬ 
gan  with  the  departure  of  the  detachment  called  the  advance  party, 
consisting  of  the  major  general  and  a  staff.  This  party  left  Camp 
Wadsworth  on  April  29th,  and  on  May  1st  sailed  from  Hoboken  in 
the  “Great  Northern.”  Brigadier-General  Robert.  E.  I.  Michie,  53rd 
Infantry  Brigade,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  division.  The  trip  on  the 
“Great  Northern”  was  uneventful  except  for  regular  drills  for  prompt 
abandonment  of  ship,  and  for  one  or  two  submarine  scares.  The  ship 
had  no  escort  until  she  arrived  near  the  coast  of  France,  when  three 
destroyers  were  met,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  harbor  of  Brest. 
Various  units  of  the  division  followed  on  the  “President  Lincoln,”  the 
“Kartz,”  the  “Pocahontas,”  the  “Susquehanna,”  the  “Antigone,”  the 
“Calamares,”  the  “Madawaska,”  and  the  “President  Grant.”  The  field 
artillery  and  trains  were  the  last  elements  to  leave  Camp  Wadsworth, 
it  being  necessary  to  rush  the  infantry  first.  On  most  of  the  ships 
more  than  a  hundred  soldiers  were  kept  constantly  on  duty  watching 
for  submarines.  Their  various  posts  of  observation  were  connected  by 
telephone  with  a  central  station.  As  a  suggestion  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  boys  discharged  this  duty,  the  commander  writes:  “If  a  tin  can 
bobbed  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  the  officer  at  the  central  station  would 
receive  a  stream  of  reports  of  an  approaching  submarine.  Gun  crews 
fore  and  aft  would  prepare  for  action.  The  troops  would  be  roused 
from  their  diversion  to  severe  points  of  vantage  from  which  to  watch 
the  coming  battle,  soon,  however,  to  return  to  their  normal  occupations 
when  the  true  cause  of  alarm  was  understood.  After  a  few  incidents 
of  this  character  it  became  more  difficult  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
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men  in  these  alarms  concerning  enemy  submarines.  Some  transports, 
however,  were  subjected  to  actual  submarine  attack.”  But  these  at¬ 
tacks  were  ineffective,  and  the  submarines  were  reported  as  sunk. 
Aboard  the  larger  ships  attempts  were  made  to  publish  papers.  Most 
ships  had  printing  presses  and  arrangements  were  made  to  publish 
wireless  news  and  ship  gossip.  One  of  these  publications  was  “The 
Sea  Serpent,”  aboard  the  “Calamares,”  its  subtitle,  “A  Mid-Atlantic 
Issue  of  the  Gas  Attack  and  Rio  Grande  Rattler,”  being  the  name  of 
the  paper  published  at  Camp  Wadsworth.  At  the  head  of  this  sheet 
the  weather  forecast  was:  “Dry — Until  We  Reach  France.”  An  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  the  uniform  of  troops  was :  “Uniform — Life 
Belts  Day  and  Night.”  Another  paper  published  aboard  one  of  the 
transports  was  the  “Mid-Ocean  Cornin’  Thru,”  and  one  published  on 
the  “President.  Lincoln”  was  “The  Rail-Splitter.” 

The  stay  of  the  troops  at  their  various  points  of  debarkation  was 
short.  Until  May  27th  no  information  had  been  received  by  the  di¬ 
vision  commander  as  to  where  the  division  would  be  sent,  but  on  that 
day  it  was  ordered  to  entrain  for  the  British  area  north  of  the  Somme, 
for  service  with  the  British  army.  The  trip  from  Brest  to  the  Rue 
Area  occupied  two  days  and  two  nights  because  rail  lines  farther  east 
had  been  taken  by  the  Germans  or  were  interrupted  by  exposure  to 
hostile  fire  as  a  result  of  the  German  advance.  The  trip  was  the  first 
introduction  of  the  boys  to  the  French  railway  rolling  stock,  every  box 
car  of  which  was  labelled  “40  hommes — 8  chevaux.”  Later  this  phrase, 
with  modifications,  became  a  part  of  the  language  known  as  soldier 
French.  With  every  rumor  or  change  of  station  during  the  service  in 
France  came  the  anxious  inquiry  of  one  soldier  to  another,  “Do  we  bus 
it  or  hoof  it?”  And  often  the  answer  was  “neither.  We  homme  it  and 
chevaux  it.”  One  day  a  certain  company  of  the  106th  Infantry  was  as¬ 
signed  a  number  of  French  box  cars.  A  lad,  tired  after  a  ten-kilometer 
hike,  saw  a  sign  “40  hommes — 8  chevaux.”  Looking  at  his  new  resting 
place  he  exclaimed :  “By  golly !  Forty  homes  and  no  place  to  sleep.” 

At  the  Front — The  first  introduction  to  war  was  the  sound  of  hostile 
airplanes  heard  at  night  when  the  troop  trains  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Rouen.  Farther  on,  and  near  Abbeville,  several  of  the  commands  had 
their  first  experience  with  the  night  bombing  raids  of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  any  beam  of  light  touched  the  enemy  plane  the  latter  became 
immediately  visible,  seeming  in  the  reflected  rays  to  be  a  thing  of  silver.  When 
this  happened  there  was  instantaneous  action  from  the  ground,  for  every  “Archie,” 
as  the  anti-aircraft  cannon  were  called  in  the  British  army,  was  turned  loose  with 
shrapnel  and  bullets  at  the  fast-moving  target.  Seldom  were  the  searchlight  beams 
able  to  keep  on  the  target  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  for  the  hostile 
aviator  dived  or  turned  so  rapidly  that  his  aerial  gymnastics,  combined  with  his 
high  speed,  enabled  him  to  keep  in  the  dark  most  of  the  time.  Frequently,  while 
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the  men  were  watching  this  new  and  exciting  spectacle,  they  would  see  a  sudden 
and  tremendous  flash  of  brilliant  light  on  the  ground  followed  by  a  great  explosion 
and  a  rocking  of  the  earth.  This  happened  when  a  hostile  plane  dropped  a  heavy 
bomb.  Frequently  also  when  the  hostile  aviator  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
was  over  his  target,  he  would  drop  a  parachute  supporting  a  powerful  calcium 
light  which  was  ignited  automatically  after  falling  a  given  distance.  This  light, 
as  it  floated  towards  the  earth,  illuminated  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the 
aviator  could  recognize  objects  that  might  be  characteristic  of  the  locality,  thus 
being  enabled  to  drop  his  bombs  with  accuracy.  Later,  as  the  troop  trains  moved 
north  from  Abbeville,  they  could  hear  the  continued  grumbling  of  the  guns  at 
the  front.  In  this  fashion,  and  with  the  nights  punctuated  by  such  occurrences, 
the  units  of  the  division  moved  from  the  ports  of  debarkation  to  the  Rue  Area. 

For  many  years  that  portion  of  the  division  stationed  in  New  York 
City  had  paraded  on  Memorial  Day  in  honor  of  the  dead  of  the  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  wars,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  the  officers  and 
men  to  pass  that  day  without  rendering  this  honor.  Thus  a  parade  in 
commemoration  was  arranged.  In  Rue  such  units  of  the  107th  as  were 
billeted  there  or  in  the  vicinity  paraded  and  were  reviewed  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  commander,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Willard  C.  Fiske 
was  the  regimental  commander,  the  nucleus  of  the  command  being  the 
old  Seventh  Regiment.  The  townspeople  were  highly  appreciative  of 
the  appearance  of  the  paraders,  who  were  noted  for  their  fine  physique 
and  the  precision  of  their  movements. 

Although  thoroughly  trained  as  they  had  been,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  division  to  train  again  in  the  use  of  the  British  type  of 
material  and  armament.  Thus  the  division  moved  to  an  area  adapted 
for  training,  and  engaged  in  exercises  best  adapted  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  minute  in  method  and  skill,  the  division  considered  to  be  in  reserve. 
The  interest  of  officers  and  men  was  keen  as  day  by  day  they  came  in 
contact  immediately  behind  the  lines  with  the  great  and  polyglot  army 
of  the  British  then  engaged  in  the  greatest  struggle  in  history.  The 
famous  regiments  of  the  British  army  were  seen  as  they  marched  to 
or  from  the  front,  rested  in  their  billeting  areas,  or  engaged  in  training 
exercises — English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  troops,  with  the  soldiers 
of  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  detachments  of  the  Indian 
army,  South  Africans,  Fiji  Islanders,  West  Indians,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Chinese  coolies.  Close  by  also  were  Portuguese,  French,  and 
Russian  troops,  as  well  as  large  groups  of  German  prisoners  employed 
in  various  ways.  Under  orders  the  27th  was  affiliated  with  the  66th 
British  Division,  a  unit  of  the  Third  British  army  under  General  Sir 
Julian  Byng.  The  66th  British  Division  had  not  more  than  2,000 
officers  and  men  left,  and  these  were  distributed  among  the  units  of 
the  27th  Division  to  assist  the  latter  to  an  acquaintance  with  British 
methods  of  administration  and  supply,  to  give  advice  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  training,  and  generally  to  aid  in  preparations  to 
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meet  the  enemy.  The  British  officers  and  the  Americans  at  once  entered 
into  close  fellowship,  although  there  were  embarrassing  moments  owing 
to  the  differing  customs  in  the  social  methods  of  the  differing  com¬ 
mands  natural  to  their  separate  schooling.  Time,  however,  brought 
perfect  concord,  and  such  incidents  as  had  at  first  brought  embar¬ 
rassment  became  subjects  of  amusement  at  messes  of  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  officers,  who  chaffed  each  other  over  earlier  experiences  and  the 
relative  merits  of  their  national  customs.  The  British  custom  is  to 
wage  war  seemingly  by  an  endless  array  of  mysterious  initials.  Some 
idea  of  the  intricacies  of  British  military  conversation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  language  employed  by  a  British  officer  in  giving  an 
American  officer  an  account  of  his  recent  doings : 

Yes,  I  have  been  out  here  for  quite  a  bit.  I  came  over  as  a  subaltern  in  the 
6th  Don  Aac.  Directly  I  got  here  I  was  given  a  rather  cushy  job.  You  see  I 
had  to  inspect  property.  1  visited  a  lot  of  places  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.,  but  hardly 
was  I  on  the  way  with  this  work  when  I  got  a  chit  from  G.  O.  C.,  R.  F.  A.,  of 
the  4th  Don  Aac.  who  asked  me  if  I  would  care  for  a  billet  with  him.  You  see 
he  knew  I  was  a  gunner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  was  really  interested  in  were 
the  Tock  Emmas,  with  the  Emma  G.’s  as  second  choice,  but  I  felt  I  did  not 
know  enough  about  them  and  dreaded  the  school  work.  You  are  not  with  the 
Tock  Emmas  by  any  chance,  are  you? 

The  Americans  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  Tock  Emmas  were 
the  Trench  Mortars.  In  British  army  language  a  gunner  is  an  artillery¬ 
man.  G.  O.  C.,  R.  F.  A.  is  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  Royal 
Field  Artillery,  and  the  R.  A.  M.  C.,  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
And  so  on  down  the  line. 

When  Marshall  Foch  received  his  commission  as  General-in-Chief  of 
all  the  Armies,  one  of  his  first  orders  was  to  direct  the  transfer  of 
American  troops  in  the  British  area  to  other  localities.  Field  Marshal 
Haig,  after  protest,  was  allowed  to  retain  two'  American  divisions,  and 
he  selected  the  27th  and  30th  divisions.  The  other  American  divi¬ 
sions  soon  left  the  area,  but  not  before  the  33rd  Division,  also  a  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  organization,  largely  from  Illinois,  had  won  distinction 
with  the  Australian  Corps  at  Hamel.  It  was  the  first  action  in  which 
American  troops  had  taken  part,  and  their  conduct  was  watched  with 
keen  interest.  After  the  action,  a  British  officer  came  to  the  27th  Di¬ 
vision  headquarters  elated.  He  was  asked  by  the  Americans :  “Did 
they  make  good?”  The  British  officer  replied:  “I  asked  that  identical 
question  a  moment  ago  over  the  ’phone  to  the  Australian  headquarters, 
and  the  Australian  officer’s  reply  was:  ‘The  Yanks  are  certainly  good 
fighters,  but,  my  God!  They  are  rough!’  ”  This,  coming  from  an 
Australian,  was  praise  indeed.  This  incident  was  the  origin  of  the 
widely-circulated  story  about  the  roughness  of  American  troops  in 
battle. 
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It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  selection  of 
the  27th  Division  for  continued  service  with  the  British  was  the  im¬ 
pression  gained  by  Field  Marshal  Haig  when  he  inspected  and  re¬ 
viewed  a  detachment  of  the  division  during  the  first  week  in  June  near 
Rue,  on  the  coast.  The  detachment  consisted  of  the  107th  Infantry  and 
the  fourteen  machine-gun  companies  of  the  division.  “The  officers  and 
men,”  writes  General  O’Ryan,  “by  their  soldierly  appearance,  excep¬ 
tional  physical  fitness,  and  steadiness  in  ranks,  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  sufficient  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  soldier,  and  the  Field  Marshal, 
upon  completing  the  inspection,  and  as  he  walked  with  the  writer 
towards  the  point  from  which  he  was  to  take  the  review,  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  appearance  presented  by  these  troops.  As  with  per¬ 
fect  precision  they  swung  by,  the  Field  Marshal  turned  to  the  writer 
and  said :  ‘My,  but  these  are  seasoned  troops !  This  is  certainly  no  war- 
raised  division  !  What  magnificent  chaps  they  are !’  ” 

As  the  troops  got  under  way  for  review,  one  of  several  aviators  who 
had  been  circling  about  overhead,  in  a  spirit  of  deviltry  shot  his  plane 
toward  the  ground  at  a  point  behind  the  column,  and  at  a  height  of 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  points  of  the  bayonets,  flew 
at  high  speed  and  with  a  deafening  roar  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of 
the  column  and  then  high  into  the  air.  It  was  a  severe  test  of  discipline 
to  have  this  cyclone  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  men  until  it  had 
passed  approach  them  from  the  rear,  and  so  close  to  their  heads,  but  not 
a  head  on  the  marching  column  moved,  and  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
not  an  eye  turned.  The  Field  Marshal  criticized  the  action  of  the 
aviator,  but  was  warm  in  approval  of  the  discipline  shown  by  the 
troops. 

On  June  16th  the  division  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Rue  area  and 
proceed  to  the  St.  Valery  area,  south  of  the  Somme,  but  the  stay  was 
but  for  a  few  days,  the  plan  being  to  later  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Doul- 
lens,  in  support  of  the  Third  British  Army,  under  General  Byng,  and 
on  June  21st  the  troops  were  again  on  the  march.  The  troops  found 
the  new  area  covered  an  attractive  stretch  of  country  west  of  Arras, 
a  destroyed  city  still  held  by  the  British.  During  the  time  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  in  this  area  it  was  subjected  to  the  constant  bombing  at  night 
by  enemy  planes.  One  bomb  was  dropped  back  of  the  division  com- 
mdnder’s  billet  among  the  animals  of  the  105th  Infantry,  cutting  off  the 
legs  of  a  number  of  horses  and  mules.  A  soldier  of  the  105th  Infantry, 
asleep  in  an  escort  wagon,  was  not  injured,  although  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  were  damaged.  On  July  2nd  General  Pershing  paid  the  divi¬ 
sion  a  visit  of  inspection.  While  here  the  division  commander  was  in¬ 
vited  to  witness  an  attack  by  two  British  battalions  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  position  near  Bouzin  Court,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albert.  The  attack 
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was  a  success,  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  informally  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  British  operations  of  this  character  prior  to  actual  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  27th  Division  in  similar  engagements  was  valuable  in  ex¬ 
perience.  Other  such  opportunities  were  furnished  by  the  British.  The 
division  had  engaged  in  reconnaissance  of  the  defensive  sector  it  was 
to  take  over  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack,  and  had  practiced  actual  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  line.  The  division  was  soon  ordered  sent  for  service 
with  the  2nd  British  army,  then  holding  an  important  part  of  the  line 
in  Flanders,  and  the  movement  to  that  point  began  July  3rd.  Enemy 
bombing  was  very  active.  In  the  village  of  Nieurlet  one  night  an  enemy 
plane  made  a  direct  hit  on  a  barn  in  which  one  of  the  companies  of  the 
106th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  was  billeted.  The  barn  was  crowded 
with  sleeping  soldiers,  of  whom  one  was  killed  and  about  twenty 
wounded.  The  building  w’as  shattered,  and  it  was  miraculous  that  there 
were  not  more  fatalities.  The  main  body  of  the  division  had  arrived 
in  the  new  area  on  July  4th,  but  there  was  no  formal  celebration  of  the 
day,  as  many  of  the  units  were  on  the  march  while  others  were  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves.  A  number  of  the  regiments,  however,  held  games 
in  order  that  the  day  might  not  pass  unnoticed. 

Relieving  the  British — The  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions  had 
been  pushed  up  into  Flanders  in  support  of  the  2nd  British  Army  at 
a  critical  time,  as  the  English  were  then  facing  the  advancing  enemy 
with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  not  far  away.  The  stay 
of  the  division  at  Oudezeele  was  made  interesting.  Although  the  village 
was  within  range  of  the  bigger  German  guns,  and  the  region  was 
bombed  nightly  by  German  airplanes,  the  village  life  went  on  normally. 
The  inhabitants  spoke  French  indifferently,  but  Flemish  fluently.  Crops 
were  cultivated  in  every  direction.  The  war  was  regarded  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  as  an  unauthorized  interference  with  their  farming  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  old  men,  women,  and  even  boys 
and  girls  hoeing  and  working  in  the  fields  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
heavily-shelled  area  where  it  was  impossible  for  anything  but  weeds 
to  grow.  When  shells  fell  very  clo.se  they  took  cover  as  best  they  could 
until  conditions  prompted  them  to  continue  their  work. 

When  the  27th  Division  arrived  in  the  area  of  Steenevoorde  in  the 
advance  it  had  become  a  deserted  city.  The  Germans  had  shelled  it 
constantly.  The  roads  which  the  division  had  to  take  were  kept  under 
constant  shell  fire  by  the  enemy.  Various  units  of  the  division  were 
advanced.  The  27th  Division  was  assigned  to  the  19th  British  Corps, 
and  the  30th  American  Division,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  2nd 
British  Corps,  adjoining  on  the  north,  had  the  task  of  further  preparing 
for  defense  the  East  Poperinghe  line,  and  of  occupying  and  holding  it 
in  the  event  of  attack.  The  19th  British  Corps  was  commanded  by 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  Herbert  Watts.  After  inspecting  the  27th  Divi¬ 
sion,  he  expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  ability  to  hold  the  line 
to  which  it  had  been  assigned.  General  O’Ryan  refers  to  Watts  as 
“a  young  man  about  seventy  years  of  age.  He  looked  young,  rode  his 
horse  as  a  young  man  would  ride,  covered  his  corps  areas  with  the 
thoroughness  and  industry  of  a  young  man,  and  his  mind  and  manners 
were  those  of  a  young  man,  for  he  was  receptive,  optimistic,  quick  to 
think  and  to  act.” 

On  August  15th  notification  was  received  that  the  27th  would  relieve 
the  6th  British  Division  in  its  sector  on  the  front  line  on  the  21st.  This 
was  effectced  without  material  incident.  During  most  of  the  time  that 
the  battalions  of  the  27th  were  operating  with  the  6th  and  41st  British 
Divisions  in  the  front  line  they  were  opposed  by  an  Alsatian  division. 
The  Americans  had  been  very  aggressive  in  patrolling  “No  Man’s  Land,” 
and  had  prevented  much  activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  About  the 
time  the  men  of  the  27th  took  over  the  front  line  the  Alsatian  Division 
was  relieved  by  the  8th  Prussian  Division,  a  very  excellent  organization 
from  a  military  standpoint,  and  this  division  immediately  undertook 
aggressively  to  secure  identification  of  the  organizations  at  their  front. 
Accordingly  at  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  22d,  the  Prus¬ 
sians  put  down  a  heavy  minnenwerfer  barrage  on  a  section  of  the  front 
line  held  by  Company  L  of  the  107th  Infantry.  Out  in  front  of  this 
company  was  a  small  detachment  of  seven  or  eight  men  under  Corporal 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  located  in  two  connected  shell  holes.  Having 
sought  to  demoralize  the  defense  by  severe  bombardment,  the  enemy 
pushed  out  two  flanking  machine-gun  groups,  which  immediately  went 
into  action  to  cover  the  dash  at  their  centre  group,  which  was  composed 
of  about  forty  raiders.  In  the  face  of  this  strong  force,  which  was  but 
a  short  distance  in  advance,  Corporal  Henderson’s  detachment  stood 
fast,  and  those  who  had  not  been  put  out  of  action  by  the  barrage 
opened  fire  with  their  rifles  and  later  supplemented  this  with  grenades. 
The  attack  broke  down  with  severe  loss  to  the  raiders,  who  also  suffered 
from  the  supporting  fire  of  the  remainder  of  Corporal  Henderson’s 
company,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Fancher  Nicoll.  Of  the 
seven  or  eight  men  who  thus  gallantly  held  their  ground  and  inflicted 
these  casualties  on  the  enemy  but  two  remained  uninjured.  The  others 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Not  soon  will  the  survivors  of  the  division  forget  such  names  as  Scherpenberg, 
The  Bund,  La  Clytte,  Scottish  Wood,  Ridge  Wood,  Gordon  Farm,  Milky  Way, 
Hallebast  Corners,  Indus  Farm,  Gretna  Farm,  Ouderdom,  Reninghelst,  Busseboom, 
Anjou  Farm,  Walker  Farm,  Hague  Farm,  Long  Barn,  and  Remy  Siding,  writes 
General  O’Ryan,  every  relief  on  its  way  forward,  every  detachment  of  troops 
coming  out,  messengers,  runners,  carrying  parties  and  supervising  officers  going 
forward  and  returning,  at  one  time  or  another  passed  through  or  visited  most  of 
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these  places  during  their  service  on  the  Flanders  front.  All  will  remember  the 
ghastly  nights  with  the  pyrotechnic  display  which  marked  the  actual  front,  the 
constant  banging  of  our  own  eighteen  pounders  as  they  barked  from  some 
unexpected  place  past  which  men  were  picking  their  muddy  way,  the  deeper  roar 
of  the  heavier  guns  as  they  flashed  their  missiles  into  the  night,  the  throbbing 
of  the  enemy  bombers  overhead,  the  barking  of  the  “Archies”  as  with  the  aid  of 
searchlights  and  supplemented  by  the  usually  fruitless  hammer-tapping  of  the 
machine-guns  they  sought  to  bring  down  the  enemy  planes.  But  most  enduring 
of  all  will  be  the  memory  of  those  nights  the  enemy  shells  came  down  on  the 
roadways  at  important  crossings  like  Hallebast  Corners,  Ouderdom,  and  Busse- 
boom,  when  the  enemy  sought  to  harass  our  troops. 

Now  came  the  battle  of  Vierstraat  Ridge,  upon  which  the  53d  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade  advanced,  August  31st  at  11.30  A.  M.,  and  patrols  of  the 
2d  Battalion,  105th  Infantry,  advanced  through  the  3d  Battalion  of 
that  regiment  commanded  by  Captain  Stanley  Bulkley.  In  this  attack 
the  53d  Infantry  Brigade  advanced  with  the  106th  Infantry  on  the  right 
and  the  105th  on  the  left.  The  30th  American  Division  on  the  left  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  short  advance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Voormezelle,  and  this  division  acted  as  a  pivot  while  the  27th 
moved  forward.  Correspondingly  the  advance  of  the  105th  Infantry 
was  to  extend  from  this  pivot  and  conform  to  the  greater  advance  to 
be  made  by  the  105th  Infantry  on  its  right.  The  105th  advanced  success¬ 
fully  and  consolidated  their  position  and  the  106th  advanced  in  their 
sector  and  occupied  and  consolidated  the  enemy  trenches.  The  attack 
of  the  106th  covered  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  105th.  By  5  P.  M. 
both  regiments  were  consolidating  the  new  line,  both  had  captured  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  considerable  booty  in  the  way  of  machine-guns, 
anti-tank  rifles,  grenades,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  105th  held  their  position  while  the  106th  advanced  until 
their  line  ran  due  north  and  south.  The  enemy  defense  strengthened, 
but  both  regiments  advanced.  The  106th  took  Chinese  Trench,  but 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  enemy  fire.  The  casualties  were  such  that 
Captain  Sullivan  of  Company  M  withdrew  the  troops  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  command  for  a  short  distance  and  the  enemy  regained  the 
trench.  After  artillery  preparation  the  trench  was  regained  and  held 
by  parts  of  the  106th  Infantry,  which  by  hard  fighting  on  the  same 
day,  advanced  to  the  line  of  railway  near  the  foot  of  Wytchaete  Bridge. 
The  divisional  line  was  advanced  and  secured  September  2d.  The 
attitude  of  officers  and  men  in  this  first  major  operation  of  the  division 
showed  confidence,  and  perhaps  too  much  of  the  latter.  Orders  from 
the  19th  Corps  prohibited  the  use  of  a  barrage  and  directed  that  the 
advance  be  made  with  the  front  covered  by  patrols  pushed  well  out. 
The  patrols  came  under  the  fire  of  snipers  and  light  machine  gunners 
who  had  been  left  in  a  position  to  inflict  casualties.  General  O’Ryan 
comments  upon  the  conduct  of  these  Germans,  who,  “except  toward 
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the  very  end,  stuck  to  their  jobs  with  the  greatest  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Indeed,  some  of  them  refused  to  surrender  even  when  our 
men  were  upon  them,  and  were  killed  at  their  posts.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  conduct  of  our  men  in  this  battle  was  marked  by  confidence  and 
determination.  Perhaps  to  this  should  be  added  that  some  of  them  dis¬ 
played  impatience  in  getting  forward.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  when  enemy  machine-gun  nests  were  located  there  was  a  tendency 
with  some  of  the  attacking  groups  to  abandon  the  deliberate  methods 
for  attacking  such  points,  which  they  knew  so  well,  and  to  resort  to  the 
quicker  but  much  more  dangerous  method  of  rushing  such  points  of  op¬ 
position.  Accordingly  losses  were  voluntarily  incurred  by  some  of  out¬ 
groups  which  it  is  believed  were  avoidable.” 

The  terrain  afforded  the  enemy  excellent  observation  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  attackers  to  conceal  themselves.  The  106th 
Infantry  was  commanded  by  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor,  whose  conduct 
of  the  operations  was  marked  by  a  great  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
regimental  operations  officer  was  Captain  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  who 
seemed  throughout  the  action  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 

The  27th  Division  was  relieved  on  September  2nd  and  3rd  by  the  41st 
British  Division.  In  this  major  operation  it  had  acquitted  itself  well. 
The  casualties  of  the  53rd  Brigade  in  this  battle  were:  killed,  forty; 
shell  wounds,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  gunshot  wounds,  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  gassed,  thirty-three;  total,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine.  In 
this  battle  forty-seven  German  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  During 
the  battle  sixty-three  machine-guns,  eleven  minnenwerfers,  and  one  field- 
piece  were  captured,  or  at  least  this  was  all  that  was  recorded.  Much 
more  was  gained,  but  the  division  left  the  sector  for  the  Beauquesne 
area  immediately,  and  before  all  the  captured  material  could  be  col¬ 
lected  and  reported.  Just  before  the  battle,  John  S.  Sargent,  the  great 
portrait  painter,  visited  General  O’Ryan  at  headquarters,  and  became 
a  member  of  “A”  mess  for  days.  He  made  a  fine  portrait  of  General 
O’Ryan  while  a  guest  of  the  27th. 

The  new  region  to  which  the  27th  Division  was  assigned  embraced 
a  part  of  the  old  area  known  as  the  Doullens  area,  where  the  division 
had  been  located  with  General  Byng’s  2d  British  Army,  and  in  the 
new  situation  the  106th  Infantry  occupied  the  town  of  Doullens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  citadel.  It  was  intimated  to  the  commander  at  this  time 
that  in  the  near  future  the  division  might  be  called  upon  to  carry  out 
a  movement  of  great  importance,  which  would  require  the  employment 
of  a  “shock  division.”  Later  this  became  a  mission  in  which  the  27th 
and  30th  Divisions  jointly  headed  the  great  attack  designed  to  break 
through  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Practice  in  battle  tactics  went  on  here, 
and  on  one  occasion  one  of  the  most  zealous  young  officers  was  First 
Lieutenant  Franklin  J.  Jackson,  who  was  killed. 
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The  British  Army  had  made  attacks  on  the  Hindenburg  Line,  which 
had  held,  and  Marshall  Foch  directed  that  a  main  attack  be  made  on 
September  29th,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  the  forward  area  to 
take  positions  assigned  them  in  the  plan.  A  British  division  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  30th  American  Division.  All  previous  attacks  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line  had  been  repulsed.  The  British  soldiers  were  ex¬ 
hausted  and  their  losses  had  been  great.  On  September  22d  and  23d 
the  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions  began  to  arrive  on  the  scene, 
and  on  succeeding  days  took  over  the  positions  held  by  the  British 
troops.  The  27th  Division  took  over  the  sector  held  by  the  74th  and 
18th  British  Divisions,  fronting  the  outworks  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
and  with  the  106th  Infantry  Regiment  in  line  faced  the  formidable  out¬ 
works  “which  had  given  such  remarkable  and  repeated  demonstrations 
of  invulnerability  against  attack.”  Major  J.  Leslie  Kincaid  was  detailed 
to  the  106th  Infantry  as  a  battalion  commander,  and  led  the  battalion 
efficiently.  The  right  battalion  of  the  106th  was  led  by  Major  Gillet, 
and  the  left  by  Captain  William  E.  Blaisdell,  Major  Kincaid  leading 
the  center.  Captain  Blaisdell  was  killed  on  September  29th  in  the  main 
attack.  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  commanded  the  106th. 

The  Hindenburg  Line — The  Hindenburg  Line  was  originally  or¬ 
ganized  for  defense  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1916,  and  work  on  it 
was  continuous  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  The  main  defenses  of  the 
line  in  the  tunnel  sector  consisted  of  three  strong  lines  of  trenches 
protected  by  an  extraordinary  mass  of  wire.  The  roof  of  the  tunnel 
averaged  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  shafts  had  been  sunk  through  the  ground 
to  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  to  provide  air.  These  shafts  were  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart.  The  St.  Quentin  Canal,  which  had  been  dammed, 
was  a  part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  system,  and  it  ran  through  a  tunnel 
for  6,000  yards.  Early  in  1918  there  were  twenty-five  barges  in  the 
main  tunnel,  and  these  were  used  by  the  Germans  as  billets  for  reserve 
troops.  There  were  a  number  of  chambers  connected  with  the  tow- 
path  within  the  tunnel,  used  in  the  operation  of  the  canal,  some  of  these 
being  for  storage  and  others  for  electric  power  production.  These 
chambers  were  supplemented  by  others  built  by  the  Germans  when 
the  defenses  were  under  construction.  Along  the  easterly  side  of  the 
tunnel  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  tunnel  tow-path  had  been  sunk 
through  the  ground,  resembling  dugout  stairs,  and  they  enabled  troops 
to  have  access  to  and  from  the  tunnel  and  the  defilated  ground  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  east  of  it.  Passage  ways  had  been  excavated  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  canal  within  the  tunnel  to  the  main  line  of  resistance 
constructed  in  the  ground  above  and  a  short  distance  westerly  of  the 
line  of  the  tunnel.  No  bombardment,  no  matter  how  severe,  could 
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affect  reserve  troops  stationed  or  billeted  within  the  tunnel.  The  en¬ 
trances  to  the  tunnel  were  blocked  by  heavily  reinforced  concrete  walls 
defended  by  machine-guns.  It  was  learned  that  there  were  at  least 
fifteen  underground  galleries  leading  from  the  Gouy-Bellicourt  road 
into  the  tunnel  that  would  enable  troops  to  enter  or  leave  the  tunnel 
unobserved.  These  entrances  were  camouflaged  with  brushwood.  There 
were  nine  galleries  leading  from  the  tunnel  toward  Bellicourt.  and  Bony. 
With  the  tunnel  a  safe  haven  for  reserve  troops  it  became  possible  to 
maintain  such  reserves  in  perfect  security  during  the  height  of  a  battle 
close  to  the  point,  where  they  would  be  needed  for  reinforcement  or 
counter-attack,  until  required  for  such  purposes,  when  they  could  be 
fed  through  covered  ways  into  trenches  on  their  immediate  front.  The 
block  walls  at  the  exits  of  the  tunnel  were  built  of  thick  ferro-concrete 
containing  an  upper  chamber  with  a  platform.  The  blocks  were  provided 
with  slits  for  machine-guns  to  command  the  entrance,  and  were  each 
equipped  with  a  ventilating  shaft  containing  an  electric  fan.  On  the 
easterly  side  of  the  tunnel  and  directly  in  rear  of  the  strong  point  at 
Bony  there  was  a  quarry  which  had  been  organized  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  at  least  a  battalion  of  troops.  This  included  a  large  gallery  with 
three  entrance  shafts  and  three  large  rooms.  Several  dugouts  had  been 
constructed  in  the  westerly  face  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  Bony  was  about  midway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portals  of  the  tunnel.  With  its  stone  buildings  and  its  com¬ 
manding  position  it  was  ideal  for  organization  as  a  field  fortification 
to  stiffen  the  line.  Its  fire  commanded  a  wide  front,  while  it  afforded 
observation.  And  the  main  defense  was  connected  with  the  outer 
system  by  numerous  communicating  trenches  which  took  full  advantage 
of  the  ground. 

The  whole,  wrote  General  Monash,  produced  in  fact  a  veritable  fortress — not 
one,  in  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  term,  consisting  of  massive  walls  and 
battlements,  which  as  was  proved  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  at  Liege  and  Namur 
can  be  speedily  blown  to  pieces  by  modern  heavy  artillery,  but  one  defying 
destruction  by  any  powers  of  gunnery,  and  presenting  the  most  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  bravest  of  infantry. 

The  positions  of  the  three  battalions  of  the  106th  Infantry  have  been 
suggested.  In  accordance  with  the  program  strong  patrols  were  pushed 
out  during  the  night  of  September  26th  and  the  tape  was  laid  as  pres¬ 
cribed.  Watches  were  synchronized,  extra  property  stored  and  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  issued.  Zero  hour  was  fixed  at  5.30  A.  M.  on  September 
27th.  At  4.30  the  troops  were  on  the  tape  ready  to  advance.  “While 
going  over  this  battlefield  last  summer  (1920),”  writes  General  O’Ryan, 
“the  writer  found  a  piece  of  the  start-line  tape  still  stretched  out  where 
it  was  placed  on  the  night  of  September  26th,  the  tape  found  stretched 
along  the  front  of  Benjamin  Post.  It  was  precisely  where  it  was  pres- 
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cribed  by  orders  to  be  placed.  A  twenty-yard  strip  of  it  was  kept  as 

a  memento.” 

At  zero  hour  the  ninety-six  heavy  machine-guns  of  the  105th  and 
106th  Machine-Gun  Battalions  began  the  barrage,  each  gun  firing  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  shots  per  minute.  “The  output  of  these  ninety- 
six  machine-guns  must  have  sounded  like  the  buzzing  of  millions  of 
wasps  as  they  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry  lying  on  the  start¬ 
line.  At  least  this  deluge  of  bullets  would  have  sounded  in  such  a 
manner  except  for  the  fact  that  at  the  same  instant  nine  brigades  of 
supporting  British  artillery  flashed  out  the  announcement  that  the 
barrage  was  falling.”  German  prisoners  taken  in  this  attack  reported 
that  the  combined  artillery  and  machine-gun  barrage  was  very  de¬ 
moralizing  to  them,  as  a  perfect  rain  of  bullets  and  shrapnel,  accom¬ 
panied  by  high  explosive  shells,  kept  them  under  cover. 

“The  106th  Infantry  up  to  the  time  of  the  start  had  fared  rather  un¬ 
fortunately.  They  went  into  battle  about  2,000  strong.  They  had 
sustained  casualties  during  the  taking  over  of  the  line  and  during  the 
day  preceding  the  attack,  but  these  casualties,  when  one  considers  how 
formidable  was  the  position  they  faced,  and  how  aggressive  and  ceter- 
mined  was  the  enemy’s  resistance,  were  not  considerable.  They  were 
considerable,  however,  when  one  realizes  the  regiment’s  available  num¬ 
bers  for  the  task  it  was  called  upon  to  perform.” 

The  details  of  this  battle  are  infinite,  and  never  will  be  assembled, 
for  each  participant  saw  something  that  no  other  realized.  The  ad¬ 
vance  was  smothered  in  smoke  from  the  bombs,  as  far  as  visibility  is 
concerned.  It  is  said  that  the  tanks  were  unsuccessful.  The  left  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  106th  was  successful  at  The  Knoll,  and  took  many 
prisoners.  But  the  enemy  artillery  retaliation  on  the  106th  Infantry 
was  heavy.  The  next  message  received  was  that  the  right  and  center 
battalions  were  on  their  objectives,  but  that  heavy  fighting  was  going 
on  about  Guillemont  Farm  and  Quennemont  Farm,  and  bombing  of 
these  localities  was  continuous.  An  observer  from  the  4th  Australian 
Division  with  the  left  battalion  of  the  106th  Infantry  reported  one 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners  coming  in,  and  another  Australian  observer 
with  the  right  battalion  reported  troops  of  the  battalion  on  the  ob¬ 
jective  in  trenches,  but  that  bombing  and  hard  fighting  was  still  going 
on.  Word  was  received  near  noon  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force 
in  Guillemont  Farm  and  to  some  extent  in  the  trenches.  Major  Kincaid’s 
battalion  occupied  certain  trenches,  but  Guillemont  Farm  had  not  been 
cleaned  up  at  noon,  although  mopping  detachments  were  trying  to 
clear  the  situation.  Soon  after  noon  the  left  battalion,  occupying  The 
Knoll  were  heavily  counter-attacked  and  driven  back,  taking  up  a 
line  at  Tombois  Farm.  Supporting  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire 
was  brought  to  bear,  the  troops  of  the  106th  left  battalion  counter- 
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attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  into  a  trench.  And  thus  it  went,  counter¬ 
attack  and  repeat,  and  the  situation  was  not  clear  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Heavy  fighting  was  continuous,  but  the  situation  remained  obscure. 

“It  became  obvious  that  in  addition  to  numerous  counter-attacks 
by  both  sides  there  were  being  carried  on  throughout  the  acres  of  the 
enemy’s  complicated  system  more  or  less  continuous  combats  between 
small  detachments  of  the  106th  Infantry  and  enemy  detachments,  which 
had  come  out  from  cover  after  the  attacking  waves  had  passed  over, 
or  which  had  been  fed  into  such  positions  aided  by  covered  ways  and 
the  heavy  smoke  which  obscured  the  field.” 

Reports  in  the  early  morning  were  to  the  effect  that  The  Knoll  was 
again  in  American  possession,  as  were  Guillemont  Farm  and  Quenne- 
mont  Farm,  but  that  in  all  of  these  places  pockets  of  the  enemy  re¬ 
mained  and  were  still  to  be  dealt  with.  There  were  many  casualties  in 
the  advance  to  the  objective,  which  sadly  thinned  the  line,  and  it  seems 
that  The  Knoll  was  taken  three  times  by  the  left  battalion  of  the  106th 
Infantry,  aided  by  companies  of  the  105th,  and  later  by  the  remaining 
companies  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  latter  regiment.  But  the  survivors 
of  the  leading  elements  gained  the  objective  along  the  entire  front. 
Groups  which  gained  the  objective  line  held  on  with  the  greatest  tenacity 
against  great  odds.  In  some  cases  on  the  left,  where  fighting  was 
heaviest,  some  of  the  groups  were  surrounded,  bombed  into  submis¬ 
siveness,  and  taken  prisoners.  Other  groups  counter-attacked  enemy 
groups,  destroying  them,  or  where  possible,  taking  prisoners.  The 
objective  line,  which  was  attained  on  the  morning  of  September  27th, 
was  not,  however,  consolidated,  held  and  made  good  throughout  its 
length.  “The  situation  along  the  front  out  to  the  objective  line  might 
be  likened  to  an  inferno,  dotted  with  opposing  groups  of  fiercely  con¬ 
tending  men.  Some  of  these  groups  were  in  the  remains  of  trenches. 
Some  were  in  concrete  pits.  Others  fought  from  scattered  shell  holes.” 
The  front  originally  to  be  covered,  3,500  yards,  made  the  leading  waves 
of  men  very  thin,  and  heavy  casualties  made  gaps  which  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  filled  up  by  men  of  succeeding  waves  and  from  mopping- 
up  parties  as  well,  and  smoke  added  to  the  confusion. 

“Ihe  regiment  in  its  forward  movement  was  traveling  through  such 
a  torrent  of  machine-gun  bullets,  shrapnel  and  shell  fragments  that  the 
losses  were  sufficient  to  practically  obliterate  some  of  the  mopping-up 
detachments  and  in  other  cases  to  reduce  their  combat  power  to  a 
minimum.  These  circumstances  in  themselves  would  explain  the  failure 
of  some  of  the  mopping  parties  to  cover  the  area  assigned  them.  The 
regiment  was  attacking  what  was  probably  the  most  formidable  field 
fortification  ever  constructed,  and  which  had  successfully  resisted  all 
previous  attempts  for  its  capture.” 
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On  September  28th  the  survivors  of  the  106th  Infantry  were  informed 
that  they  were  to  be  given  no  opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation, 
but  were  to  be  organized  as  a  provisional  battalion  to  aid  in  mopping-up 
for  the  107th  Infantry  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  of  September  29th. 
There  was  so  little  left  of  the  106th  in  the  way  of  effective  men  that 
it  was  necessary  to  form  this  battalion  as  a  provisional  unit  constituted 
of  the  effective  survivors.  So  important  was  the  coming  mission  of 
this  unit  that  the  Division  Commander  felt  called  upon  to  supervise 
personally  the  preparation  for  its  organization.  He  found  Colonel 
Taylor  with  the  work  in  hand.  The  prospect  at  first  looked  most  un¬ 
promising.  Scores  of  men  of  the  106th  were  lying  about  apparently 
exhausted.  Many  of  them  were  in  a  stupor  of  sleep.  Others,  suffering 
from  temporary  shell  shock  and  strain,  apparently  could  not  sleep  and 
were  comparing  their  experiences  with  other  survivors.  All  were 
muddy  and  unkempt-looking  after  their  terrible  ordeal,  which  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  anything  but  fighting.  It  was  obviously 
time  for  rather  summary  action,  and  Colonel  Taylor  was  directed  per¬ 
sonally,  and  with  the  aid  of  such  officers  as  were  immediately  available, 
to  assemble  the  men  with  the  least  possible  delay  so  that  the  Division 
Commander  might  talk  to  them.  This  was  done.  Within  ten  minutes 
there  were  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men  standing  about 
the  Division  Commander.  They  presented  an  appearance  that  would 
have  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of  almost  any  heart. 
They  were  silent  men.  But  in  spite  of  their  apparent  exhaustion  the 
faces  of  most  of  them,  for  the  first  few  moments  at  least,  wore  looks  of 
inquiry  mixed  with  surprise.  Indignation  would  be  too  strong  a  term, 
nevertheless  the  officers  keenly  sensed  that  these  men  felt  they  had 
done  all  men  should  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  that  they  suspected 
that  some  additional  and  impossible  demand  was  now  to  be  made  upon 
them.  They  were  all  brought  sharply  to  attention,  and  then  ordered 
to  relax  and  listen.  The  psychological  effect  of  their  response  to  the 
command  for  attention  was  noticeable,  while  the  direction  to  relax 
must  have  appealed  to  them.  In  a  few  words  they  were  told  of  the 
results  of  their  attack,  of  the  disorganization  they  had  created  in  the 
enemy’s  defenses,  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they  had  slain,  of  the 
prisoners  and  war  material  captured,  of  the  enemy  points  of  resistance 
that  still  existed,  of  the  vital  importance  to  the  4th  Army  of  the  coming 
attack,  of  the  imperative  need  for  thorough  mopping-up  behind  the 
advance  of  the  54th  Brigade,  of  the  lack  of  troops  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  survivors  of  the  106th  Infantry 
for  another  supreme  effort.  The  faces  of  the  men  were  watched  while 
the  harangue  was  being  delivered.  Their  bloodshot  eyes  showed  respect 
and  attention,  but  not  an  appreciation  of  the  reasonableness  of  any 
further  demands  upon  them,  until  the  Division  Commander  added: 
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“And  another  thing,  men,  you  must  not  forget  that  scattered  about 
in  the  fields  around  The  Knoll,  Guillemont  Farm,  and  Quennemont 
Farm,  are  numbers  of  your  pals  still  lying  there  wounded.  You  don’t 
propose  to  abandon  them,  do  you?  I  think  not;  not  even  to  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  54th  Brigade  to  look  after  them.  You  are  going  to  get 
them  yourselves.  One  other  thing.  If  I  know  the  106th  Infantry  they 
will  do  even  more  than  that.  They  will  mop  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  work  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  comrades  lost  in 
the  attack  of  yesterday.”  This  brought  a  responsive  spirit,  the  provi¬ 
sional  battalion  was  organized,  equipped  and  supplied,  and  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Gillet  reported  for  duty  the  next  morning. 

The  morning  of  September  28th  found  the  54th  Brigade  in  the  line 
occupying  the  trenches  from  which  the  106th  and  105th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  had  launched  their  attack  of  the  27th,  with  patrols  working- 
forward  in  an  effort  to  connect  up  with  combat  groups  of  the  106th  at 
their  front.  These  patrols  from  the  moment  they  left  the  protection 
of  their  front-line  trenches  were  immediately  under  fire  from  the  enemy 
groups.  The  progress  of  this  battle,  as  of  all  other  engagements  in 
which  the  27th  participated,  is  detailed  at  great  length  by  General 
O’Ryan  in  his  “Story  of  the  27th  Division.”  It  is  full  of  technical  detail 
of  great  interest  to  technical  persons,  and  is  brightened  by  much 
matter  of  interest  to  all.  The  messages  that  came  from  the  front  sent 
by  different  observers  of  course  conflicted  as  to  details,  but  the  advance 
was  steady.  Many  acts  of  heroism  later  won  distinctive  marks.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Hindenburg  Line  never  would  have  been  captured 
without  these  American  soldiers.  After  the  battle  several  British 
officers  of  wide  experience  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  success 
of  the  thrust  was  the  result  not  only  of  the  discipline  and  skill  of  the 
troops  that  headed  the  attack,  but  also  of  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  bear  heavy  losses  with  unimpaired  morale.  They  referred  further 
to  the  fact  that  troops  with  long  experience  in  war  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  their 
tendency  would  be  to  shrink  from  suffering  losses  which  very  easily 
they  could  persuade  themselves  would  be  useless.  The  107th  Infantry 
soldiers  during  preparations  for  their  attack  reported  that  soldiers  of 
the  adjoining  British  divisions  had  told  them  that  they  were  to  attempt 
the  impossible,  and  that  the  only  result  would  be  heavy  losses.  These 
direful  prophecies  had  no  effect  upon  the  Americans,  whose  confidence 
and  morale  were  at  the  highest  pitch. 

The  losses  of  the  107th  Infantry  in  this  attack  were  very  great.  Eleven 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  were  killed ;  thirty-four 
enlisted  men  died  of  wounds;  fifteen  officers  and  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  enlisted  men  were  wounded ;  fifty-three  enlisted  men  were 
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gassed ;  and  seven  were  missing.  The  provisional  battalion  of  the  106th 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Gillet,  reached  its  battle  position  before 
the  zero  hour  as  mopping-up  units  for  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  107th 
Infantry.  In  the  fierce  fighting  which  took  place  in  the  advance  some 
of  these  detachments  became  merged  with  platoons  of  the  battalion  in 
front.  Others  in  the  heavy  smoke  diverged  to  the  right  and  followed 
the  left  battalion  of  the  108th  Infantry.  One  of  the  latter  groups  was 
commanded  by  Sergeant  Joseph  A.  Cook,  of  Company  F,  106th  In¬ 
fantry,  who  had  reached  the  objective  of  September  27th  and  survived 
that  experience.  On  this  occasion,  after  most  of  his  platoon  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  the  sergeant  found  himself  in  a  trench  of  the  main 
Hindenburg  Line.  As  the  smoke  lifted  his  party  came  under  machine- 
gun  fire  from  a  concrete  emplacement  north  of  them.  An  attempt  to 
bomb  this  position  from  the  trench  failed.  Their  rifle  fire  seemed  in¬ 
effective.  Thereupon  the  sergeant,  while  the  remainder  of  his  detach¬ 
ment  kept  the  emplacement  under  fire,  left  the  trench  and  jumping 
from  shell  hole  to  shell  hole  gained  one  within  bombing  distance  of 
the  enemy  post.  From  this  point  he  threw  four  bombs  into  the  pit. 
Advancing  cautiously  he  found  two  enemy  soldiers  dying  and  two 
others  badly  wounded.  Enemy  soldiers  who  may  have  been  survivors, 
with  others  who  had  occupied  adjoining  positions,  ran  off  toward  Bony, 
and  as  the  sergeant  expressed  it,  “made  some  fine  targets  for  the  rest 
of  our  men.”  Sergeant  Cook’s  exploit  was  but  one  of  numerous  cases 
of  the  kind  illustrating  great  courage  and  initiative. 

The  position  entered  and  secured  by  Sergeant  Cook  was  probably 
the  most  advanced  in  the  main  Hindenburg  Line  defenses  held  by  the 
Americans  at  the  time.  Considering  the  reduced  numbers  composing 
the  mopping-up  groups  of  the  106th  Infantry  Battalion,  the  heavy 
casualties  they  suffered,  and  the  fatigue  under  which  they  labored  as 
a  result  of  their  former  fighting,  they  accomplished  remarkable  results. 
“Wherever  these  detachments  found  themselves  in  the  smoke  they 
fought  and  bombed  enemy  groups  with  the  greatest  determination  and 
gallantry.  Dead  soldiers  of  their  units  were  found  at  formidable  points 
in  and  about  Guillemont  Farm  in  close  proximity  to  enemy  dead  where 
they  had  fallen  in  combat  with  the  latter.”  The  losses  of  this  battalion 
were  one  officer  and  eleven  enlisted  men  killed,  four  enlisted  men  gas¬ 
sed,  and  eight  enlisted  men  missing. 

The  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  is  credited  in  the  records  to 
the  4th  British  Army,  but  it  was  the  work  of  the  American  units,  the 
27th  and  30th  divisions,  that  made  the  feat  possible.  On  October  1st 
the  27th  and  30th  divisions  retired  for  rest  and  reorganization  close 
behind  the  forward  areas,  but  out  of  shell  fire.  Supporting  troops  of 
the  4th  Army  pushed  through  the  break  in  the  Hindenburg  Line  and 
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took  advantage  of  the  great  disorganization  of  the  German  troops.  The 
enemy  continued  to  withdraw,  fighting  desperately  on  the  way.  An 
Alsatian  prisoner  captured  stated  that  roads  and  points  in  the  back 
areas,  as  well  as  buildings  and  bridges,  were  being  mined  and  prepared 
for  demolition  to  retard  pursuit.  But  the  pursuing  army  was  success¬ 
ful,  taking  many  prisoners  as  it  advanced.  The  enemy  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  along  the  entire  front  between  Lens  and  Armen- 
tieres.  On  October  5th,  however,  a  warning  order  was  received  that 
the  2d  American  Corps  would  prepare  to  relieve  the  Australian  Corps 
in  the  line,  the  30th  Division  to  take  over  the  front  line,  with  the  27th 
in  reserve,  the  latter  to  move  about  October  9th.  Active  operations 
began.  The  30th  Division  advanced  from  place  to  place,  taking  much 
territory,  and  on  October  10th  gained  the  westerly  outskirts  of  Vaux 
Andigny,  La  Haie  Menneresse,  and  St.  Souplet.  Strong  resistance  was 
met  from  the  westerly  bank  of  the  La  Selle  River,  which  was  supported 
by  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from  the  high  embankment  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  river. 

General  O’Ryan  writes: 

The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  of  the  division  throughout  the  trying  period 
of  La  Selle  River  operations  was  magnificent.  Always  there  was  loyal  response 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  at  times  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
operations  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  men  of  the  infantry  regiments  particularly 
that  they  were  being  pushed  toward  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  On  the 
morning  of  the  relief  the  Division  Commander  and  one  or  two  of  the  Staff  saw 
the  survivors  of  the  54th  Brigade  go  through  St.  Souplet  in  their  march  to  the 
rear.  Some  of  the  men  were  apparently  asleep  as  they  walked.  They  were  covered 
with  mud  and  and  many  of  them  were  bleeding  from  cuts  and  minor  injuries. 
At  first  glance  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  semi-stupor,  but  everywhere  individual  men, 
upon  seeing  the  inspecting  party,  made  a  supreme  effort,  if  only  by  a  glance,  to 
indicate  that  their  spirit  still  survived.  It  is  natural  for  every  commander  of 
troops  that  have  behaved  well  in  war  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  conduct  and  record 
of  men  he  has  commanded  under  the  extraordinary  and  trying  conditions  of  active 
operations.  Nevertheless,  making  due  allowances  for  this  natural  feeling,  it  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  writer  that  no  general  officer  in  war  commanded  more 
intelligent,  determined,  better  disciplined  and  loyal  military  organizations  than 
those  which  made  up  the  27th  Division  during  the  period  of  the  World  War. 

Homeward  Bound — At  the  time  of  the  armistice  more  than  5,000 
men  of  the  27th  Division  were  in  hospitals  as  a  result  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle.  General  O’Ryan  took  a  week’s  leave  of  absence  to 
go  to  London  to  see  the  men  in  the  hospitals  there.  Arrived  at  the 
dock  at  Boulogne  to  take  steamer  to  Folkestone,  his  party  met  a  greatly 
disturbed  detachment  of  furlough  men  of  the  27th  and  30th  divisions, 
some  two  hundred.  They  had  planned  to  board  the  steamer  for  England 
to  enjoy  the  brief  period  allotted  to  them,  only  to  be  told  that  a  change 
in  plan  had  given  priority  to  some  British  soldiers  also  on  furlough, 
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and  that  they  would  have  to  wait  over  a  day.  Their  dejection  was 
banished  when  the  Division  Commander  hustled  about  to  secure  a 
revision  of  orders,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  Yanks  were  joyful.  The 
London  hospitals  were  visited  and  the  wounded  men  there  cheered  by 
the  Commander  and  his  staff. 

Later  the  “Leviathan”  was  in  the  harbor  at  Brest  and  about  13,000 
troops,  or  half  of  the  division,  embarked,  including  the  106th  Infantry, 
on  February  26th.  The  arrival  in  New  York  and  the  parade  and  review 
have  become  historical.  The  division  was  formally  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  various  committees  and  millions  of  people.  The  city  committee 
arranged  for  an  immense  service  flag  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  the 
column  by  soldiers.  This  flag  contained  more  than  1,900  gold  stars 
to  represent  the  number  of  men  killed  in  battle  or  dead  from  wounds. 
“The  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers,  many  of  them  carrying 
crutches,  others  with  heads  and  arms  still  bandaged,  created  a  deep 
impression.  There  was  little  cheering.  The  crowd  seemed  spellbound. 
Their  emotion  was  too  deep  for  cheers.  The  scenes  on  this  occasion 
will  never  be  forgotten.”  The  following  day  all  the  units  of  the  division 
were  either  at  Camp  Upton  for  final  muster  or  on  their  way  home. 

Decorations — The  decorations  and  other  tokens  of  appreciation  for 
bravery  and  extraordinary  services  awarded  to  individuals  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  were  many,  and  many  of  them  were  to  men  whose  homes  were  in 
The  Bronx.  The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was  given  to  Edward 
N.  Thompson,  First  Sergeant,  Company  I,  105th  Infantry.  This  was 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Mont  Kemmel,  Belgium, 
in  August,  1918.  When  the  two  platoons  commanded  by  him  met  with 
heavy  machine-gun  fire.  Sergeant  Thompson  placed  his  men  under 
cover  and  singlehanded  went  forward  to  reconnoiter  his  objective  in 
the  face  of  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire.  Residence  at  enlistment : 
617  West  152nd  Street,  New  York. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  also  went  to  Thomas  Kenny,  Ser¬ 
geant,  Company  H,  105th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  near  St.  Souplet,  France,  October  17,  1918.  While  patrolling 
alone  in  advance  of  the  line,  he  discovered  a  German  officer  directing 
a  detachment  in  establishing  machine-gun  posts.  He  immediately 
opened  fire,  killing  one  and  forcing  the  others  to  surrender.  Later, 
reinforced  by  the  remainder  of  his  squad,  Sergeant  Kenny  captured 
thirty-four  of  the  enemy,  including  seven  officers.  Residence  at  en¬ 
listment:  1808  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 

Another  to  receive  the  cross  was  James  A.  Cavanaugh,  Corporal, 
Company  D,  102  Engineers.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Mont  Kemmel,  Belgium,  August  29,  1918.  After  several  runners,  sent 
back  through  a  heavy  barrage  for  reinforcements  and  ammunition,  had 
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failed  to  return,  Corporal  Cavanaugh,  who  was  on  duty  with  the  in¬ 
fantry,  volunteered  for  this  mission  and  successfully  accomplished  it. 
Residence  at  enlistment:  464  West  152nd  Street,  New  York. 

Another  was  Matthew  S.  Fox,  Corporal,  Battery  F,  104th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Consenvoye,  France, 
November  4,  1918.  While  the  battery  position  was  being  subjected  to 
severe  bombardment  of  gas  and  high-explosive  shells,  Corporal  Fox, 
in  an  effort  to  rescue  two  wounded  comrades,  extinguished  a  pile  of 
burning  camouflage,  which  was  used  as  a  cover  for  the  ammunition 
and  fuses.  While  fighting  the  camouflage  the  ammunition  was  ex¬ 
ploded  by  another  bursting  shell.  Residence  at  enlistment:  86 7  West 
181st.  Street,  New  York. 

Another  was  John  McClave  Granger,  Corporal,  Company  M,  107th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bony,  France,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1918.  He  crossed  an  area  exposed  to  heavy  fire  to  deliver 
a  message,  and  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  message  his  left  leg 
was  torn  off  by  a  shell.  He  refused  assistance  and  shouted  words  of 
encouragement  to  members  of  his  platoon  in  action.  Residence  at  en¬ 
listment:  535  West  135th  Street,  New  York. 

Another  was  Henry  G.  Kramer,  Corporal,  Company  D,  107th  In¬ 
fantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  near  Ronssey,  France,  September 
29,  1918.  During  the  operations  against  the  Hindenburg  Line,  Corporal 
Kramer,  with  four  other  soldiers,  left  shelter  and  went  forward  into 
an  open  field  under  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  and  succeeded  in 
bandaging  and  bringing  back  to  our  lines  two  wounded  men.  Residence 
at  enlistment:  28  West  181st  Street,  New  York. 

Another  was  John  P.  Murphy,  Corporal,  Company  C,  107th  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssey,  France,  September 
29,  1918.  Corporal  Murphy  exposed  himself  to  heavy  machine-gun 
and  rifle  fire  to  rescue  a  wounded  man  who  lay  in  front  of  our  lines. 
By  crawling  from  shell  hole  to  shell  hole  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  rescue  in  spite  of  the  heavy  enemy  fire.  Residence  at  enlistment : 
429  East  139th  Street,  New  York. 

Another  was  Edwin  W.  McLaughlin,  mechanic,  Company  I,  107th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ronssey,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  While  the  rest  of  his  company  was  being  held 
up  by  intensive  machine-gun  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  advanced  alone  and 
put  the  guns  out  of  action.  On  several  other  occasions  he  volunteered 
and  accompanied  patrols  in  attacks  against  enemy  nests,  each  time 
proving  himself  of  the  greatest  assistance,  successfully  accomplishing 
his  mission  despite  great  hazards.  Residence  at  enlistment:  1386  Og¬ 
den  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Another  was  Ernest  W.  Blomgren,  private,  first  class,  Sanitary  De- 
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tachment,  106th  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Ronssey,  France,  September  27,  1918.  During  the  operations  against 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  east  of  Ronssey,  on  September  27,  1918,  Private 
Blomgren  displayed  unusual  courage  and  bravery  by  going  forward 
through  the  terrific  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  to  rescue  wounded  com¬ 
rades.  Residence  at  enlistment:  1491  Westchester  Avenue,  New  York. 

Another  was  Isaac  Rabinowitz,  private,  first  class,  Company  A,  107th 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Souplet,  France, 
October  18,  1918.  When  the  advance  of  his  battalion  was  checked  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  Private  Rabinowitz,  with  two  other  soldiers, 
went  forward  under  heavy  fire  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  positions.  By 
effective  rifle  fire  they  drove  the  gunners  from  two  machine-gun  nests 
into  a  dugout  near  by,  which  they  captured,  together  with  thirty-five 
prisoners,  including  three  officers.  Residence  at  enlistment:  510  West 
146th  Street,  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  77th  Division  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  a  division  enriched  in  human  material  from  The  Bronx,  has 
many  elements  of  interest.  It  was  organized  on  August  25,  1917,  at 
Camp  Upton,  New'  York.  The  majority  of  officers  and  all  the  enlisted 
men  wrere  from  New  York  State,  and  practically  all  of  the  latter  from 
the  metropolitan  district.  The  division  was  called  the  “Liberty  Division,’’ 
and  its  shoulder  insignia  was  a  Statue  of  Liberty  in  gold  on  a  blue 
background.  This  division  was  the  first  National  Army  division  in 
Europe,  and  was  the  first  to  be  made  responsible  for  a  sector  of  the 
European  battlefront. 

Operations  in  the  Argonne — During  the  whole  of  the  operations 
which  cleared  the  Forest  of  the  Argonne  the  77th  Division  was  at  all 
times  operating  within  the  forest  itself,  of  which  it  was  assigned  a 
front  at  the  beginning.  The  77th  emerged  from  the  forest  into  the 
open  after  the  first  day’s  operation.  The  forest  itself,  considered  im¬ 
practicable  ground  for  an  offensive,  was  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  this 
division,  against  which  were  opposed  five  German  divisions.  As  a  great 
French  general  stated  before  this  decisive  engagement :  “The  Allied 
armies  will  strike  at  the  door  of  Germany.  To  the  x^merican  Army 
has  been  assigned  the  hinges  of  this  mighty  door.  Either  you  will  push 
it  open  or  you  will  tear  it  down.”  To  the  77th  was  given  the  post  of 
honor,  the  core  of  these  hinges,  which  had  stood  practically  unmolested 
during  years  of  the  conflict,  seemingly  by  mutual  consent  of  both  bel¬ 
ligerents. 

The  volume,  “History  of  the  77th  Division,”  bears  an  extraordinary 
imprint:  “Designed  and  written  in  the  field — France.”  For  years  to 
come  bits  of  the  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest  will  come 
to  light  as  individual  experiences  of  many.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the 
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forest  was  fortified  both  by  nature  and  the  vast  ingenuity  of  a  nation 
bred  to  war;  and  that  it  was  subdued  by  citizen  soldiers  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district — men  who  had  been  trained  hurriedly,  and  whose 
habits  were  of  peace.  Lieutenant  Arthur  McKeogh,  of  the  77th  Divi¬ 
sion,  wrote  an  entertaining  monograph  of  that,  body  of  young  American 
soldiers  and  their  work  in  the  Argonne.  The  77th  Division  started  from 
a  five-mile  front  and  drove  back  the  Germans  day  after  day  for  two 
weeks,  gaining  no  less  than  seventeen  miles — a  feat  more  remarkable 
when  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  opposition  are  considered.  “Four¬ 
teen  miles  of  heart-breaking  plunging  through  thickets  that  spat  death 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  serpent’s  fangs.”  And  in  those  two  weeks  the 
77th  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  3,697  men.  “The  New  Yorkers 
paid  the  score  unflinchingly,”  wrote  Mr.  McKeogh,  “paid  it — and  carried 
on.  For  after  two  weeks’  breathing  spell,  still  under  shell  fire,  for  re¬ 
equipment  and  refilling  the  ranks,  the  77th  took  up  where  it  had  left 
off  and  advanced  twenty-three  additional  miles.  Thus,  with  the  armis¬ 
tice,  they  achieved  the  gates  of  Sedan  after  reclaiming  a  total  of  more 
than  thirty-seven  miles  for  France.”  And  this  conquest  gave  freedom 
to  10,000  French  civilians  of  the  region. 

There  were  twenty-one  American  divisions  in  this  offensive,  but  not 
one  of  them  won  as  much  as  the  77th,  and  no  other  was  in  the  fight 
from  start  to  finish.  It  was  a  miracle  that  the  young  civilians  from  the 
New  York  district,  after  comparatively  short  training  in  military  ways, 
could  beat  veteran  German  hosts  in  such  a  stronghold.  The  Germans 
had  balked  the  French  on  the  ground  for  four  years,  and  the  latter  had 
lost  some  60,000  men  in  trying  to  reduce  the  forest.  The  77th  was 
a  polyglot  division.  It  was  recruited  from  all  races  and  creeds  in  New 
York.  Necessarily  there  was  secrecy  at  the  time  of  sailing,  as  to  the 
identity  of  ships  and  other  detail,  and  the  American  forces  gradually 
sailed  away.  Various  dates  were  rumored  for  the  77th’s  departure, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  27,  1918,  that  the  first  contingent  marched 
out  of  camp  to  embark  for  foreign  service.  The  first  ship  waited  in 
Halifax  harbor  for  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  early  evening 
nine  ships  steamed  out  of  that  harbor,  led  by  a  United  States  cruiser. 

In  France  at  last  after  varied  experiences  and  the  uncertainties  as  to 
dates  and  the  like  that  characterize  military  movement,  the  men  of  the 
division  gazed  with  awe  at  the  multi-colored  uniforms  of  a  heterogene¬ 
ous  mass  of  soldiers.  Every  allied  nationality  was  represented — French, 
Scotch,  Belgian,  English,  Moroccan,  Canadian,  Algerian,  Australian, 
Italian,  Serbian,  New  Zealander.  This  was  in  Calais.  “Marching  from 
the  dock  through  the  city  it  became  apparent  that  this  was  part  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  though  far  from  the  firing  line.  The  square  was  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  ruins  of  several  buildings  which  had  been  bombed  by 
Boche  aviators  a  few  nights  before.”  The  division  was  ordered  to  go 
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to  a  rest  camp  to  recover  from  the  sea  trip,  but  were  suddenly  ordered 
back  to  change  their  Springfield  rifles  for  Enfields.  “The  Boche  has 
broken  through  and  the  77th  is  to  fill  the  gap,”  was  the  rumored  an¬ 
swer.  From  Calais  the  division  entrained  in  course  for  the  vicinity  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  where  it  assembled  early  in  May,  1918,  for  a  month’s  in¬ 
tensive  training  under  the  direction  of  the  British  39th  Division.  Much 
trouble  was  experienced  by  the  Americans  in  getting  used  to  the 
verbiage  of  their  British  instructors.  “In  the  main,  differences  were 
generously  smothered,  and  the  men  absorbed  British  bayonet  drill  and 
British  combat  methods.  It  was  a  bit  more  difficult  to  absorb  the 
British  ration.  Tea  and  jam  for  breakfast;  jam,  tea  and  meat  for  din¬ 
ner;  jam,  tea  and  cheese  for  supper  drew  a  thriving  business  to  the 
local  estaminets.  With  the  aid  of  pocket  dictionaries  and  ingenious 
gestures  the  madame  was  made  to  understand  that  the  famished  soldier 
desired  beaucoup  d’oeufs,  pommes-de-terre  and  vin  rouge.  At  once  the 
laws  of  economics  were  reversed;  prices  no  longer  depended  upon  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  but  rose  steadily  with  the  knowledge  that  the  soldat 
Americain  received  the  fabulous  sum  of  $1.10  per  diem.” 

Finally  the  153rd  Brigade  had  completed  its  training  and  entrained 
on  the  same  date  as  the  154th.  The  entire  division  had  assembled  at 
the  middle  of  July  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  arrived  in  France,  and 
had  taken  over  a  sector  in  Lorraine  from  the  Rainbow  Division.  The 
artillery  did  not  sail  from  New  York  until  after  the  middle  of  April. 
The  “Leviathan”  was  the  first  vessel  used  to  take  this  contingent.  On 
this  trip  she  carried  15,000  souls,  10,000  of  whom  were  soldiers  and  the 
others  the  crew  and  naval  replacements  for  the  European  fleet.  These 
soldiers  debarked  at  Brest,  May  2nd,  and  put  up  at  Pontenzain  Bar¬ 
racks,  a  great  stone  structure  and  parade  ground. 

Welcome  from  the  Germans — The  brigade  was  finally  moved  to  Bac¬ 
carat,  where  it  entered  the  line.  There  a  close  friendship  grew  up 
among  the  French  and  American  soldiers.  The  77th  was  to  “relieve” 
the  42nd  Division.  This  movement  was  completed  between  the  16th 
and  26th  of  June.  All  the  movements  of  the  troops  were  restricted 
to  night  time,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  discovery  by 
the  enemy.  Yet  the  enemy  was  aware  that  a  relief  was  in  progress, 
and  he  only  waited  the  division’s  safe  arrival  to  give  it  a  warm  welcome. 
From  his  observation  balloons,  such  messages  of  felicitation  as  “Good¬ 
bye,  42nd  Division — Hello,  77th  Division,”  were  floated,  and  on  the 
morning  of  June  24th,  when  the  relief  was  practically  complete,  he 
started  his  celebration  of  the  event.  Early  in  the  morning  he  began 
shelling  with  mustard  and  phosgene  gas,  and  this  was  the  77th’s  first 
experience  with  this  modern  device  of  warfare.  Gas  masks  were  ad¬ 
justed  with  perhaps  too  little  care.  Some  3,000  rounds  were  fired  by 
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the  enemy  artillery  during  this  attack,  resulting  in  one  hundred  and 
eighty  casualties. 

The  Baccarat  sector  was  in  Lorraine,  south  of  Strasburg,  on  a  line 
between  Luneville  and  St.  Die.  The  part  held  by  the  77th  extended 
from  Herberviller  on  the  left  to  a  point  east  of  Badnoviller  on  the  right. 
Each  subsector  had  a  one-battalion  front,  with  one  reserve  battalion  in 
rest.  Each  sector  had  two  lines  of  defense.  On  July  21st  a  patrol  was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Blanton  Barrett  of  the  307th  Infantry  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  prisoners.  His  party  of  fifty-four  had  already  passed 
the  enemy  wire,  and  were  just  entering  the  woods  beyond,  when  the 
patrol  was  attacked  on  both  sides  with  rifle,  machine-gun  and  grenade 
fire  from  two  companies  of  the  enemy.  “The  fight  was  brief  but  furi¬ 
ous,  and  the  courage  of  the  Americans  magnificent.  Fire  was  returned 
with  undaunted  determination,  and  the  attempt  to  surround  the  Amer¬ 
ican  patrol  was  frustrated.  Of  the  men  who  originally  constituted  the 
patrol  only  twenty-one  returned.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  wounded. 
Captain  Barrett,  after  being  severely  wounded,  continued  fighting  un¬ 
til  killed.” 

The  end  of  July  finished  the  stay  in  Lorraine.  The  relief  was  success¬ 
fully  made  by  the  37th  Division,  and  once  more  the  77th  was  on  its  way. 
But  in  the  Baccarat  sector  every  man  had  received  useful  training. 

“The  long  nights  of  alert  waiting,  the  rattling  bursts  of  machine- 
guns,  the  brilliant  trains  of  colored  fires,  the  endless  stretches  of  wire 
entanglement,  the  shell-torn  expanse  of  No  Man’s  Land,  the  ever-star¬ 
ing  enemy  lines,  the  watchful  balloons  hanging  above  the  wooded  hills, 
the  weird  singing  of  shells,  the  tell-tale  clatter  of  duck-boards  echoing 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  rest  camps — they  had  all  made  indelible 
impressions.” 

At  Chateau  Thierry — The  division  was  in  motion  August  1st.  By 
easy  stages  of  entrainment  the  artillery  went  to  Bayonne;  the  infantry 
hiked  to  Charmes.  Chateau  Thierry  was  the  objective.  “It  began  to 
dawn  on  the  men  in  the  trains  when  they  passed  Bar-le-Duc,  with  sand¬ 
bags  on  its  station  platform  and  with  places  on  the  road  marked  ‘Abri — 
60  Personnes,’  or  ‘Cave — SO  Personnes,’  and  the  like.  The  77th  was  on 
its  way  to  real  war.  It  became  more  evident  when  all  along  the  line 
the  train  passed  great  hangars,  elephantine  railway  guns  on  sidings, 
and  French  camps  of  all  kinds.  Hospital  trains,  trains  with  French 
soldiers  coming  and  going,  were  passed  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  hur¬ 
ried  word  shouted  from  one  to  the  other  showed  the  77th  that  these  men 
were  battle-bound  too,  for  some  of  them  were  veterans  of  many  fights.” 

Detrainment  after  a  ride  of  some  forty  hours  was  by  night,  and  then 
followed  the  approach  to  the  Vesle.  “Lorraine  was  only  a  boxing  match 
but  the  Vesle — that  was  a  real  fist  fight”  is  the  epigram  of  an  officer 
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of  the  77th.  The  doughboys  learned  to  call  the  place  “The  Hell-hole 
Valley  of  the  Vesle.”  And  at  the  Vesle  the  77th  found  itself  facing  the 
Prussian  of  the  old  days,  the  Boche,  who  still  harbored  his  fond  dream 
of  world  dominion.  The  Vesle  is  not  much  of  a  river,  but  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  our  .troops  it  was  more  valuable  to  the  Germans  “than 
a  hundred  dozen  tons  of  barbed  wire.” 

The  divisions  which  had  participated  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  counter¬ 
offensive  had  been  relieved  by  the  62nd  French  Division  and  the  4th 
Division  of  Americans.  Through  the  area  just  cleared  of  Germans  the 
77th  was  being  rushed  —  the  infantry  in  Camions  via  Fere-en-Tar- 
denois  and  the  artillery  by  night  marches  through  Chateau  Thierry, 
once  magnificent,  but  now  mutilated,  graphic  of  the  scenes  of  but  a 
short  time  before.  “From  there  on  the  77th,  new  to  the  game,  received 
a  pre-taste  of  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  war.  Battered  buildings,  shell- 
marked  roads,  scattered  equipment,  carcasses  of  animals,  freshly-dug 
graves,  with  the  hundred  and  one  odors  of  the  battlefield,  forewarned 
the  men  from  New  York  that  this  promised  to  be  no  gentlemen’s  war. 
And  toward  these  desolate,  war-torn  woods,  and  villages,  came  echoes 
of  the  valley  of  the  Vesle;  to  the  ears  of  the  infantry  rushing  from  Fere- 
en-Tardenois,  and  to  those  of  the  artillery  rattling  and  clanking  along 
from  Chateau  Thierry  through  the  white  dust  of  the  rutted  roads  came 
the  full,  distant,  thunderous,  ‘boom-boom-boom’  of  the  ‘heavies.’  And 
ever-nearer  grew  the  sound  until,  mingling  with  the  roar  of  General 
Mangin’s  army  further  north,  it  became  a  terrific  drumming.” 

The  Chateau-Bruyere  became  division  headquarters  of  the  77th.  It 
had  been  but  recently  evacuated  by  German  troops  and  was  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  Inside  and  out  there  were  piles  of  rubbish  and  dirt,  abandoned 
ammunition  and  equipment,  with  all  the  signs  of  careless  living  and 
hasty  leaving.  Traces  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  chateau  in  the 
form  of  a  handsomely  framed  mirror,  a  bit  of  porcelain,  or  a  beautifully 
carved  fireplace  suggested  luxurious  living  at  some  period.  Here  for 
several  weeks  division  headquarters  functioned  while  the  doughboys 
and  the  artillerymen  hammered  the  Boche  along  the  Vesle  and  finally 
crossed  and  started  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  division  of  the  French  held 
the  sector  to  the  77th’s  left,  while  the  28th  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
were  on  the  right.  Opposing  the  77th  during  this  time  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  advance  were  the  17th,  2nd,  and  216th  divisions  of  the  regular 
German  army,  and  the  4th  Prussian  Guards — a  formidable  array  against 
a  fresh  American  division  of  young  men  hardly  yet  removed  from  the 
amateur  class  as  soldiers. 

By  September  5th  the  division’s  line  extended  through  the  Bois  de 
la  Vicomte,  Bois  Genettes,  Pierre  la  Roche,  La  Butte  de  Bourmont, 
Revillon  and  around  the  village  of  Glennes,  the  latter  being  on  the 
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front  of  the  division  on  the  right  flank,  which  had  not  closed  up.  The 
enemy  was  then  entrenched  strongly  between  the  canal  and  the  Aisne 
and  in  the  old  French  works  behind  La  Petite  Montagne.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  10th  it  was  planned  to  take  Glennes,  and  as  this  was  not  a  77th  Di¬ 
vision  objective,  the  division  offered  to  “go  halves”  with  the  division 
on  its  right;  this  division,  however,  did  not  think  it  could  spare  the 
men,  so  the  77th  decided  to  bear  the  burden  alone.  Though  exuberant, 
the  men  were  by  this  time  fatigued  by  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  al¬ 
though  hot  meals  had  been  brought  up  constantly.  On  September  13th, 
with  all  preparations  made  for  attack,  came  the  order  for  relief.  The 
Italians  were  coming  to  take  over  the  sector.  The  77th  had  entered 
the  sector  a  recruit  division.  It  left  a  month  later  a  veteran  one,  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  task  that  might  be  assigned  to  it.  “One  name  above  all 
others  has  the  77th  Division  won  from  the  map  of  France,”  says  the 
division  history,  “and  written  into  American  history — The  Argonne. 
If  ever  the  patriotism  of  our  country  should  wane,  and  the  national 
pulse  slow,  let  a  veteran  of  the  Argonne  rise  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
courage,  self-sacrifice  and  endurance  that  carried  the  Liberty  Division 
through  this  wilderness  of  France — to  victory.  In  the  annals  of  the 
nation  the  ‘Spirit  of  Argonne’  must  be  placed  alongside  the  ‘Spirit  of 
76!’  ” 

The  Argonne  Forest,  black,  gloomy,  forbidding,  the  largest  expanse 
of  woodland  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Rhine,  stretches  a  distance 
of  thirty-nine  kilometers  from  Passevant  and  Beaulieu  in  the  south, 
with  St.  Menehold  as  its  southern  confines,  to  Grande  Pre  and  the  valley 
of  the  River  Aire  on  the  north,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Varennes,  Montblainville,  Cornay  and  St.  Juvin.  The  capture  of  this 
forest  was  imperative,  for  it  was  the  hinge  of  the  great  swinging  move¬ 
ment  that  was  to  drive  the  Germans  across  the  Meuse.  It  was  the  key 
to  Grand  Pre,  Sedan,  and  the  great  German  communication  centres 
along  the  Sedan-Mezzieres  railway.  The  decisive  battle  of  the  great 
war  is  known  as  the  Argonne-Meuse  operation,  or  popularly  as  the 
battle  of  the  Argonne.  To  the  77th  Division  was  assigned  the  task  of 
direct  attack  through  the  forest.  After  the  first  day  this  division  oper¬ 
ated  alone  within  the  confines  of  the  forest  and  fought  its  way  through 
its  entire  length.  When  the  division  emerged  eighteen  days  later  it 
completed  its  record  by  crossing  the  Aire  and  capturing  St.  Juvin  and 
Grand  Pre,  two  positions  controlling  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonne,  and  the  sector  of  the  Aire  Valley. 

On  the  night  of  September  25th  the  infantry  of  the  77th  moved  from 
the  front  line  and  the  division  was  ready  for  the  attack.  The  28th 
American  Division  was  on  the  77th’s  right  and  the  1st  French  Divi¬ 
sion  on  its  left.  At  five-thirty  on  the  morning  of  September  26th  it 
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was  “over  the  top”  for  the  infantry.  The  greatest  American  barrage 
of  the  war  tore  for  three  hours  into  the  German  defenses.  The  77th 
went  over  the  top  and  hurled  itself  against  the  remnants  of  the  2nd 
Landwehr  Division  of  the  German  Army,  which  had  been  guarding  this 
part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Thus  began  the  “Wilderness  Campaign” 
of  the  Great  War.  All  four  regiments  of  the  division  took  the  jump- 
off,  one  battalion  in  the  front  line,  one  in  support,  and  one  in  either  di¬ 
visional  or  brigade  reserve.  An  advance  of  two  kilometers  was  made 
on  the  first,  day.  The  153rd  Brigade  on  October  2nd  had  fought  its 
way  to  the  enemy’s  entrenched  and  wired  position  on  the  heights  of  the 
Bois  de  la  Naza.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  Argonne  had  been 
completely  cleared  of  the  Germans.  The  final  push  of  the  77th  Division 
was  the  advance  on  Sedan.  It  was  this  city  that  was  about  to  be  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  Liberty  Division  when  Berlin  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
armistice. 

The  division  had  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers  and  25,553  men 
when  it  arrived  at  Vesle,  August  11,  1918.  With  thousands  of  replace¬ 
ments  it  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one 
officers  and  20,973  men.  The  total  casualties  approximated  17,000. 

Distinguished  service  crosses  were  awarded  to  the  following  officers 
and  men  of  Tie  77th  Division  from  The  Bronx:  First  Lieutenant  William 
J.  Cullen  (later  captain),  308th  Infantry,  1187  Woodycrest  Avenue, 
New  York;  Sergeant  James  H.  Quinn,  Company  I,  308th  Infantry,  1660 
Monroe  Avenue,  New  York;  Sergeant  Francis  W.  Wagner,  Company 
C,  308th  Infantry,  1821  Prospect  Avenue;  Sergeant  Frank  J.  Roskoski, 
Company  F,  302nd  Engineers,  1488  Bonded  Avenue;  Corporal  Louis 
Sorrow,  Company  B,  307th  Infantry,  835  Beck  Street;  Private  Algot 
Johnson,  Company  A,  308th  Infantry,  515  East  184th  Street. 

Bronx  Welcomes  its  Soldiers  Home — On  June  8,  1919,  the  men,  623 
of  them,  who  went  from  Kingsbridge,  Fieldston,  Marble  Hill,  Mount 
St.  Vincent,  Riverdale,  and  Spuyten  Duyvil,  were  welcomed  back  by 
the  people  of  The  Bronx  when  their  ships  came  down  the  bay.  They 
were  paraded  and  feasted  when  the  27th  Division  and  the  77th  Division 
captured  New  York  City,  but  on  this  day,  the  home  folks,  the  people 
who  lived  in  The  Bronx  and  who  sent  the  boys  away,  gave  them  a  wel¬ 
come  home.  The  welcome  was  a  rousing  one.  “Why,”  as  the  oldest 
resident  might  have  remarked,  if  he  hadn’t  been  so  busy  cheering  and 
shining  up  his  G.  A.  R.  badge,  “it  beat  anything  the  section  ever  saw 
or  heard  or  even  dreamed  about.  First  there  was  the  parade — plenty  of 
music.  Then  there  was  the  dinner — plenty  of  eats — stacks  of  it,  you 
might  say.  And  at  night  when  the  lawns  of  Horace  Mann  High  School 
should  have  been  dark  and  still,  they  were  streaked  with  light  from  the 
school’s  gymnasium,  they  rang  with  laughter,  while  with  the  prettiest 
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partners  the  neighborhood  boasted  of  as  an  incentive,  the  returned 
soldiers  danced  a  distance  beyond  any  number  of  miles  they  covered  in 
their  hikes  through  France.” 

The  dwellers  of  The  Bronx  for  some  months  previous  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  fete,  and  a  committee  had  been  working  for  weeks  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Headed  by  George  W.  Perkins,  and  with  Miss  Giulia  Moro- 
sini,  Mrs  Edward  Carse,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Major  Ivy  Lee  helping 
out,  the  committee  enlisted  the  aid  of  every  resident,  had  conferences 
with  Captain  Matthew  McKeown,  who  is  the  police  authority  up  there, 
and  finally  announced  a  day.  At  two  o’clock  the  parade,  with  nearly 
200  of  the  returned  men  in  line,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  of  others 
there  also,  formed  at  Broadway  and  225th  Street.  The  thoroughfare 
on  both  sides  was  banked  by  a  crowd  that  was  extremely  enthusiastic, 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  had  a  relative  or  a  friend  in  the  line. 
They  did  not  stand  and  watch.  They  cheered  and  then  cheered  some 
more. 

On  through  Kingsbridge  to  the  Riverdale  quarter,  and  then  down 
the  tree-shaded  streets,  past  the  wide  green  lawns  of  the  Morosini  es¬ 
tate,  the  Perkins  estate,  the  Dodge  estate — all  holding  their  capacity 
in  spectators, — down  to  the  Horace  Mann  High  School,  past  a  review¬ 
ing  stand  erected  at  the  tennis  courts.  A  police  detail  under  Captain 
McKeown  rode  ahead.  Then  came  the  big  service  flag  with  its  622 
stars,  then  detachments  from  the  8th  Coast  Defense  Command,  then 
Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  and  delegations  from  fraternal  and  religious 
organizations. 

On  one  stand  were  Archibald  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  arranged  the  demonstration;  Miss  Emily  Perkins,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Riverdale  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross;  E. 
C.  Delafield,  Miss  Jane  Johnson,  Frank  S.  Hackett,  Mrs.  George  Wyeth, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Carse,  Miss  Giulia  Morosini,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Leonard 
A.  Giegerich,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Sheriff  James  F.  Donnelly,  Thomas 
W.  Whittle,  former  Park  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Boile,  wife  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Boile  of  the  82nd  Division,  the  Rev.  Father  Michael 
J.  Murray,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  MacKenzie,  Congressman  Richard  F. 
McKinery,  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  and  Edward  Gallagher. 

As  the  ranks  came  even  with  the  Fieldston  Club  the  column  halted. 
While  the  cheers  were  hushed  and  the  crowd  waited,  a  little  group  of 
twenty-seven  mothers,  whose  sons  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
formed,  facing  the  club.  Across  the  lawn  came  Brigadier-General  Brice 
P.  Disque,  and  upon  the  waist  of  each  of  the  mothers  he  pinned  a  gold 
star.  As  the  last  token  of  honor  was  affixed,  the  bands  of  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Coast  Defense  commands  broke  into  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,  and  while  the  former  soldiers  stood  at  attention,  the  crowd  paid 
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a  silent  tribute  to  the  mothers.  Then  at  the  last  bar  of  the  anthem  the 
Kingsbridge  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  burst  into  a  stirring  marching  tune, 
and  the  parade  moved  on  to  the  high  school,  where  the  ranks  were 
broken.  While  the  .marchers  and  the  spectators  grouped  themselves 
about  the  athletic  field,  big  Matt  McGrath,  holding  the  hammer  throw¬ 
ing  championship  of  the  world,  tossed  the  big  iron  almost  as  far  as 
he  did  the  day  he  captured  the  record.  Then  came  refreshments  served 
by  the  Van  Cortlandt  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  looked  like  a 
tactical  blunder  almost,  because  the  ice  cream  and  cake  were  so  good 
that  the  soldier  contestants  in  the  athletic  games  that  followed,  hated 
to  leave  the  refreshments.  But  they  did,  and  forty  prizes,  donated  by 
residents  of  the  vicinity,  were  distributed  among  them. 

The  speakers  at  the  dinner,  who  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
were  George  M.  S.  Schulz,  Surrogate  of  Bronx  County;  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Dodge,  and  Mayor  Wilbur  T.  Wright.  Dr.  MacKenzie,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Riverdale,  offered  prayer.  Speaking  of  the 
way  America  had  assembled  her  citizenry  for  the  war,  Judge  Schulz 
declared  that  it  had  been  the  American  ideal  that  had  enabled  the  coun¬ 
try  so  quickly  to  turn  men  of  all  walks  of  life  into  good  soldiers.  He 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  way  the  men  had  fought.  Mr.  Perkins  told 
the  men  how  proud  their  home  folks  were  of  their  deeds  in  the  war  and 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  way  the  residents  of  The  Bronx  had  turned 
out  to  do  honor  to  their  soldiers.  In  dwelling  on  this  phase  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  suggested  that  a  permanent  organization,  a  sort  of  community 
circle,  should  be  evolved  out  of  the  gathering.  He  said  that  the  com¬ 
munity  organization  should  include  all  classes,  and  that  it  would  have 
a  harmonizing  influence  on  the  social  life  of  The  Bronx.  After  the 
march  and  the  games  the  men  were  hungry  and  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  finish  the  dinner  prepared  for  them.  To  the  big  gymnasium 
the  soldiers  next  made  their  way  for  the  dance  which  closed  the  day’s 
festivities. 

Three-day  Celebration — A  week  later,  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  people 
of  The  Bronx  began  a  three-day  celebration  to  honor  the  soldiers  left 
behind  and  to  welcome  the  recent  arrivals  home.  On  the  first  day 
back  of  a  service  flag  with  615  gold  stars  in  memory  of  The  Bronx  sol¬ 
diers  who  died  in  their  country’s  service  about  twenty-five  thousand 
persons  marched  along  the  Grand  Concourse  from  161st  Street  to  Kings- 
bridge  Road.  On  the  second  day  of  the  celebration,  which  was  Sunday, 
memorial  services  were  preached  in  all  the  churches  of  The  Bronx, 
while  on  the  third  day  the  men  were  theatre  guests  of  the  committee 
that  arranged  the  programme. 

The  parade,  which  included  militiamen,  civilians,  war  workers,  Boy 
Scouts,  fraternal  and  patriotic  organizations,  was  received  with  cheers 
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the  entire  way.  At  161st  Street  and  the  Concourse  the  marchers  were 
reviewed  by  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  and  Bronx  County  and  Borough  officials.  Mayor  Hylan  was 
to  have  been  in  the  stand,  but  just  as  the  head  of  the  column  came  op¬ 
posite  the  reviewers  a  telegram  was  received  which  stated  that  the 
Mayor  had  gone  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  week-end.  A  special  section 
of  the  stand  was  reserved  for  the  mothers  of  the  dead  soldiers.  Wounded 
men  had  a  place  in  the  line,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  march  were 
carried  in  motor  cars.  Forty  bands,  floats  and  trophies  added  to  the 
spectacle. 

Colonel  Elmore  F.  Austin,  of  the  57th  Artillery,  led  the  service  di¬ 
vision,  while  Henry  Bruckner,  Borough  President,  marched  ahead  of 
the  civilian  contingent.  The  Bronx  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
followed  the  division  of  the  wounded  heroes.  The  15th  Infantry,  negroes, 
received  an  ovation  all  along  the  line  of  march,  while  the  cheers  were 
just  as  great  for  at  least  10,000  school  children,  who  added  to  the  line 
of  the  marchers.  The  American  Legion,  led  by  Major  Wilbur  T. 
Wright,  was  represented  by  a  large  number  of  members,  as  were  the 
organizations  of  veterans  of  other  wars.  It  required  two  and  a  half 
hours  for  the  parade  to  pass.  At  the  close  of  the  parade  The  Bronx 
Welcome  Home  Committee  was  tendered  a  dinner  at  the  Elks  Lodge  in 
The  Bronx.  Surrogate  George  M.  S.  Schulz  presided  and  addresses 
were  made  by  President  Robert  Moran  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Bor¬ 
ough  President  Bruckner,  Albert  Goldman,  Major  George  A.  Daly, 
Charles  E.  Reid,  secretary  of  The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  and  others. 
On  Sunday  there  was  a  public  service  in  the  Morris  High  School,  at 
which  the  Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  chaplain  of  the  165th  Infantry,  spoke. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  The  Bronx  has  the  largest  military 
armory  in  the  world.  This  is  the  armory  of  the  258th  Field  Artillery, 
a  regiment  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  The  armory  is  situated 
at  Jerome  Avenue  and  Kingsbridge  Road.  The  regiment  at  present 
consists  of  860  officers  and  men,  whose  six  batteries  serve  155  machine- 
guns.  The  original  organization,  from  which  this  regiment  came,  was 
a  company  of  artillery  organized  on  May  1,  1784,  by  Captain  Jacob 
Sebring.  The  company  formed  part  of  the  original  guard  of  honor  for 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  first  President.  As 
a  result  of  this  honorable  service  the  company  adopted  the  distinctive 
name  of  Washington  Greys,  a  title  which  is  still  used  by  the  regiment 
and  is  shown  on  its  coat  of  arms — the  arms  of  Washington  in  grey, 
on  a  field  of  artillery  red.  Through  a  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard  in  1893  the  regiment  was  reduced  to  a  battalion,  but  in  1896  it 
again  became  a  regiment.  In  1906  a  further  reduction  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard  personnel  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  status 
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of  a  battalion,  but  in  1908  it  was  again  reorganized,  and  immediately 
thereafter  was  designated  a  coast  artillery  regiment,  with  the  title  of 
“8th  Artillery  District.”  This  title  was  changed  in  1914  to  the  Eighth 
Coast  Defense  Command  and  it  thus  was  known  until  after  the  World 
War,  when  the  regiment  was  changed,  on  May  2,  1921,  from  the  Coast 
Artillery  to  Field  Artillery.  The  number  193rd  was  assigned  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Later  in  that  year  the  regiment  was  renumbered  to  become  the 
258th  Field  Artillery,  its  official  name  today. 

For  the  World  War,  the  regiment  was  mustered  in  on  July  22,  1917, 
and  assigned  to  stations  at  Forts  Schuyler,  Totten,  and  Wadsworth, 
of  the  New  York  Harbor  Defenses.  Later,  most  of  the  personnel  served 
overseas,  in  the  58th  United  States  Artillery,  in  a  defensive  sector  in 
Lorraine.  The  record  and  honors  of  the  58th  United  States  Artillery 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  258th,  and  the  World  War  streamer  car¬ 
ried  upon  the  regimental  color  of  the  latter  organization  bears  the  title 
“Lorraine;”  such  streamer  having  been  placed  there  by  authority  of  the 
War  Department. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

COURTS  AND  LAWYERS 


When  the  later  annexations  of  the  territory  of  The  Bronx  took  place 
and  what  had  been  parts  of  Westchester  County  became  parts  of  New 
York  City,  portions  of  the  borough  in  the  matter  of  congressional, 
senate,  assembly,  and  judicial  representation  remained  at  first  attached 
to  Westchester  County,  though  later  there  was  separation.  The 
boroug-h  was  erected  as  the  eighteenth  congressional  district.  There 
were  eight  aldermanic  districts  and  four  local  board  districts,  each 
having  its  own  board.  The  borough  was  allowed  two  municipal  courts 
where  civil  cases  might  be  tried  in  which  the  value  in  controversy  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  There  were  also  erected  two 
police  magistrate’s  courts  for  the  settlement  of  minor  cases  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  and  for  preliminary  hearings  in  cases  of  felony.  For 
police  protection  the  borough  was  divided  into  nine  precincts  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  men. 

So  much  for  part  of  the  quite  recent  history  of  that  former  portion 
of  the  county  of  Westchester  to  which  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
was  given  the  title  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  Westchester  County 
itself  has  had  an  established  bench  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  an  established  bar  for  nearly  if  not  quite  that  length  of  time.  The 
legal  history  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Harlem  began  in  the  year  1688, 
when  John  Pell  was  appointed  its  first  judge.  His  commission  was 
given  to  him  in  these  words:  “James  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ireland,  etc.,  to  all  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come,  greeting:  know  ye  that  we  have  assigned,  con¬ 
stituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  assign,  constitute  and 
appoint,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject,  John  Pell,  Esq.,  to  be 
judge  of  our  inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  be  holden  in  our  county 
of  Westchester,  in  our  territory  and  dominion  of  New  England,  with 
authority  to  use  and  exercise  all  power  and  jurisdiction  belonging  to 
said  court,  and  to  do  that  which  to  justice  doth  appertain,  according 
to  the  laws,  customs  and  statutes  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  and  this 
our  territory  and  dominion,  and  the  said  John  Pell,  assisted  with  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  our  said  county,  to  hear,  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  causes  and  matters  civil  by  law  cognizable  in  the  said  county, 
and  to  award  execution  thereon,  accordingly,  in  testimony  whereof  we 
have  caused  the  great  seal  of  our  said  territory  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Witness,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Knt.,  our  Captain-general  and  Governor- 
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in-Chief  of  our  territory  and  dominion  aforesaid,  this  25th  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign,  A.  D.  1688.”  The  first  Court  of 
Sessions,  shown  by  the  court  records,  was  held  on  June  3,  1684,  the 
year  following  that  which  saw  the  establishment  of  the  county.  The 
record  does  not  show  who  presided,  or  who  sat  as  associate  judges.  It 
is  possible  therefore  that  some  one  may  have  been  appointed,  or  may 
have  acted,  as  judge,  of  the  county  before  Judge  Pell;  or  it  may  be 
that  he  had  been  appointed  and  had  acted  prior  to  the  appointment 
the  official  record  of  which  is  contained  in  the  commission. 

The  Pell  family  were  concerned  in  the  founding  of  Pelham  and  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  John  Pell  should  be  its 
first  judge.  Caleb  Heathcote  was  the  next  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  holding  that  office  from  the  year  1693  to  the  year  1720. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Gilbert  Heathcote,  of  Chesterfield,  England, 
who  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Parliament  army  during  the 
civil  war  which  cost  Charles  I  his  head. 

Heathcote  was  succeeded  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1721  by  William  Willett,  who  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wil¬ 
lett,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Willett, 
first  mayor  of  New  York.  The  descendants  of  Thomas  Willett  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  the  province,  such  as  high  sheriffs,  judges  and 
mayors.  Frederick  Phillips  wras  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
from  1732  to  1734.  Israel  Honeywell,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Westchester,  where  he  had  a  number  of  local  offices,  was  judge 
of  the  same  court  from  1734  to  1737,  and  again  from  1740  to  1743. 
Samuel  Purdy  was  also  judge  of  that  court  in  1734-37  and  again  from 
1740  to  1752.  John  Thomas  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1737-39,  and  again  from  1765  to  1776.  Judge  Thomas  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  a  missionary  of  the  Honorable  Propagation 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Long  Island,  in  1704.  Judge  Thornes  espoused  the  patriotic  side 
in  the  Revolution,  and  his  influence  was  greatly  felt  in  its  behalf.  In 
1777  a  party  of  British  troops,  making  one  of  their  frequent  raids  into 
the  interior  of  the  county,  seized  Judge  Thomas  at  his  house  in  “Rye 
Woods.”  He  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  British,  who  had  long 
been  seeking  to  effect  his  capture.  He  was  taken  to  New  York,  and 
cast  into  prison  where  he  died  soon  after.  John  Ward,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1737-39  and  1752-54,  was  from  East- 
chester.  He  died  in  1754.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Morristown,  sat  on  the 
bench  of  that  court  in  1738-39.  William  Leggett,  of  West  Farms,  then 
part  of  the  town  of  Westchester,  was  judge  of  the  same  court  in  1752- 
54.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Gabriel  Leggett,  of  Essex  County,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1661  and  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Richardson,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Richardson,  one 
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of  the  joint  partners,  became  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  (Plant¬ 
ing)  Neck.  Judge  Leggett  was  mayor  of  the  borough  of  Westchester, 
in  1734. 

Nathaniel  Underhill,  judge  from  1755  to  1774,  was  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Captain  John-  Underhill,  a  soldier  under  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  Low  Countries,  who  went  to  New  England  in 
1630,  and  so  distinguished  himself  in  that  quarter  that  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  deputies  from  Boston  to  the  General  Court,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  officers  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Underhill  was  elected  mayor  of  the  borough  of  Westchester 
in  1775.  He  filled  various  other  offices  and  died  in  1784.  Jonathan 
Fowler  was  judge  in  1769-71  and  1773-75.  No  positive  data  are  to 
be  found  concerning  this  personage.  In  all  likelihood  he  was  the 
son  of  Caleb  Fowler,  county  judge  during  the  intervening  year  1772 
and  until  1776.  Caleb  Fowler  was  a  resident  of  the  West  Patent  of 
North  Castle,  where  he  owned  a  good  deal  of  property.  He  was  sur¬ 
rogate  in  1761-66.  His  son  Jonathan,  one  of  twelve  children,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  which  instrument,  dated  in 
the  year  1760,  was  offered  for  probate  September  14,  1784.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  mentioned  appear  by  the  court  records  to  have  been  the  pre¬ 
siding  judges  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during  the  Colonial 
period  and  at  the  times  given.  The  list  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  in  the  “New  York  Civil  List”  or  in  Bolton’s  “History,”  but  is 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas — The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  May, 
1776,  to  May,  1778,  held  no  session  in  Westchester  County.  After  the 
latter  date  there  was  a  principal  or  “first”  judge,  as  he  was  called,  in 
this  court,  and  a  number  of  associate  judges.  Sometimes  there  were 
as  many  as  five  associate  judges  at  one  time.  Robert  Graham,  of 
White  Plains,  was  the  first  to  fill  this  office  of  “first”  judge.  Stephen 
Ward,  of  Eastchester,  appointed  in  1784,  was  for  many  years  “first” 
judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edmund  Ward,  of  Eastchester,  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Assembly,  and  grandson  of  Edmund  Ward,  of  Fairfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  removed  to  Eastchester  about  the  latter  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Stephen  Ward  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  pro¬ 
scribed  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution  by  the  Loyalist  party  and  a 
price  set  upon  his  head.  “Ward’s  house”  was  the  scene  of  several 
engagements  between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  and  was  finally 
burned  down  by  the  latter  in  1778.  Ebenezer  Lockwood,  of  Poundridge, 
was  the  next  “first”  judge,  1791-94.  Judge  Lockood  was  known  as 
“Major”  Lockwood  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  having  been  a 
major  in  the  regiment  of  Westchester  County  Militia,  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Thomas  Thomas,  and  engaged  in  active  service  during  most 
of  the  campaign  of  1776.  From  1776  to  1783  he  filled  several  public 
offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  for  forming 
a  Constitution  of  Government  for  the  State,  and  was  returned  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Judge 
Lockwood  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Joseph  Lockwood,  who  emigrated  to  Poundridge  in  1743. 

Jonathan  G.  Tompkins  of  Scarsdale,  father  of  Vice-President  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  was  first  judge  from  1794  to  1797.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  which  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  first  constitution  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  University  was  appointed  one  of 
the  regents,  which  situation  he  held  until  his  resignation  of  it,  in  1808. 
Judge  Tompkins  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Tompkins,  whose  ancestors 
emigrated  originally  from  the  north  of  England  and  landed  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  Jonathan  was  adopted  by  Jonathan  Griffin,  from  whom 
he  received  his  middle  name,  Griffin.  Judge  Tompkins  died  in  1823,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  Ebenezer  Purdy  sat  on  the  Westchester  bench, 
1797-1802.  The  Purdys  are  numerous  and  the  only  Ebenezer  we  find 
among  them  is  put  down  by  Bolton  as  the  son  of  Abraham  Purdy,  of 
Yonkers,  born  1754. 

John  Watts,  who  was  the  “first  judge”  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Westchester  County  from  1802  to  1807,  was  born  in  New 
York,  of  which  city  his  father,  also  named  John,  was  a  prominent 
citizen  and  a  member  of  the  King’s  Council.  Judge  Watts  received  a 
legal  education  and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  bench.  At  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  royal  recorder  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  1774,  and  was  the  last  to  hold  the  position.  From  1791  to  1794 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  Congress.  His  home  was  at  No.  3  Broadway,  New 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  New  York  City,  and  owned 
much  property  not  only  there,  but  also  throughout  the  State. 

Caleb  Tompkins,  son  of  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  and  eldest  brother 
of  Vice-President  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  was  the  first  judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1808  to  1820,  and  again  from 
1823  to  1864.  He  died  on  January  1,  1846,  aged  eighty-six  years  and 
nine  days.  Pie  was  buried  in  White  Plains.  Mr.  Tompkins  was  a 
learned  jurist  and  a  man  of  great  abilities.  He  possessed  in  a  fine 
degree  the  gifts  and  virtues  for  which  the  Tompkins  family  was  noted. 
Nehemiah  Brown,  who  served  for  two  years  as  county  judge,  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Peter  Brown,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
Pilgrim’s  Monument  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  at  Rye, 
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on  November  29,  1775,  and  until  his  death  on  November  1,  1855,  occu¬ 
pied  the  lands  on  which  he  was  born,  and  which  had  been  held  by  his 
family  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  Few  men  were  better 
known  in  his  county  or  held  in  higher  esteem.  Of  sound  judgment, 
inflexible  integrity,  withal  genial  and  given  to  hospitality,  his  counsel 
was  widely  sought  and  valued.  He  received  a  captain’s  commission  in 
the  War  of  1812,  but,  as  far  as  is  now  remembered,  was  not  engaged  in 
the  field,  being  detailed  to  assist  in  the  fortifications  of  Throgg’s  Neck 
and  other  points  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1824  and  two  terms  as  county  judge,  occupying 
the  bench  with  Judges  William  Jay,  Constant  and  others.  Judge 
Brown’s  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Seymour,  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut.  The  second  was  Pamela,  daughter  of  Dr.  Clark  San¬ 
ford,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  The  third  and  surviving  wife  was  Abby 
Jane,  daughter  of  David  Brown. 

County  Seats  and  Courthouses — The  county  of  Westchester  had 
its  seat  in  the  town  of  Westchester  prior  to  November  6,  1759,  on  which 
day  was  held  there  the  last  session  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  On 
February  4,  1758,  the  courthouse  at  Westchester  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  December  16,  1758,  the  New  York  State  Assembly  passed  an  act 
empowering  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  aldermen  of  Westchester 
Borough  to  fix  the  place  for  the  erection  of  a  courthouse  and  jail  for 
the  county  and  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pounds  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  erection.  White  Plains  was 
chosen  as  the  new  county  seat,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held 
its  first  session  in  the  courthouse  which  had  been  built  in  the  town. 
From  that  time  on  White  Plains  became  the  centre  of  affairs  of  West¬ 
chester  County.  In  1776  fame  came  to  the  courthouse  by  reason  of  the 
assembling  there  of  the  provincial  convention  of  New  York  State. 
The  city  of  New  York  being  invested  by  the  British  while  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  were  in  session  in  that  city,  July  2,  1776,  the  body 
decided  to  adjourn  the  gathering  to  White  Plains.  On  July  9,  1776,  at 
the  White  Plains  Courthouse,  the  convention  received  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  pledged  its  support  to  the  principles  contained  in 
that  epoch-making  instrument  and  to  the  cause  of  which  it  was  the 
chief  verbal  expression.  This  famous  building,  the  birthplace  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  destroyed  by  fire  set  by  a  detachment  of  Con¬ 
tinental  troops  as  a  war  measure,  but  to  the  everlasting  regret  of  a 
majority  of  the  army  and  the  people.  The  records  of  the  court  and  the 
provincial  convention  had  previously  been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Thereafter  the  county  courts  were  held  in  meeting-houses  at  Bedford 
and  Upper  Salem  until  the  building  of  courthouses  in  both  Bedford  and 
White  Plains,  which  were  occupied  on  January  28,  1788,  and  May  26, 
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1788,  respectively.  In  1845  the  second  courthouse  was  superseded  by 
a  third  courthouse  and  jail,  built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  Above  the  judges’ 
bench  in  the  courtroom  of  that  portion  of  the  third  courthouse,  which 
was  not  destroyed  but  is  still  in  use  as  the  county  courtroom  and  cham¬ 
bers,  hangs  a  portrait  of  Judge  William  Jay,  whose  surname  came  to 
be  a  celebrated  symbol  in  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  neighborhood 
north  of  the  Harlem.  In  1907  the  fourth  courthouse  was  built,  this 
being  demanded  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  county  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  business.  In  1905  the  Board  of  Supervisors  took  up  the  work 
and  decided  to  make  additions  to  the  fifty-year-old  courthouse  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

Judges  and  Personnel — And  now  to  go  back  a  little  way  with  regard 
to  the  personnel.  We  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  early  judges. 
William  Jay,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Jay,  filled  the  intervening  term 
between  Judge  Tompkins’  two  terms,  that  is  from  1820  to  1823.  His 
early  education,  which  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his  father, 
was  finished  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1808.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  speedily  became  prominent  in  its  practice, 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tompkins  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Westchester.  This  office  he  held  with  honor  to  himself  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  community  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  until  1842, 
when  he  was  relieved  from  the  position  by  Governor  Bouclc,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  demand  of  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  whose 
symathies  were  with  the  South  and  slavery,  and  on  account  of  his 
plainly  expressed  views  in  favor  of  Abolition. 

Judge  Jay  was  an  able  writer.  He  published  forty-three  works,  all 
directed  at  various  evils  of  society.  He  died  on  October  14,  1858. 
The  various  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member  paid  tributes  to  his 
memory. 

George  Case,  a  side  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  Westchester  County  during  the  last 
two  years  of  Judge  Tompkins’  life,  often  presided  as  first  judge  in 
his  absence.  He  came  to  Manhattan  and  began  to  practice  north  of 
the  Harlem  in  1834.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  in  his  actions  while  judge,  and  was  not  regarded  as  an  eminently 
learned  judge,  but  was  respected  as  a  man  of  entire  integrity.  Robert 
S.  Hart  was  in  1846  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Tompkins.  He  was 
nominated  by  Governor  Silas  Wright  and  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  practicing  for  several  decades  and  becoming  the  senior 
member  of  the  Westchester  bar.  He  was  the  last  of  the  judges  ap¬ 
pointed.  His  successor,  Albert  Lockwood,  was  elected  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1846  as  county  judge,  and  those  who  have  occupied  the 
position  since  have  been  elected.  John  W.  Mills  succeeded  Justice 
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Lockwood  on  the  bench  in  1851.  He  had  studied  law  under  J.  Warren 
Tompkins  and  before  being-  admitted  to  the  bar  became  deputy  county- 
clerk  on  December  30,  1836.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1837,  was 
appointed  master  in  Chancery  in  1844,  and  an  examiner  in  Chancery 
in  1846.  He  was  county  judge  from  1851  to  1855,  surrogate  from  1862 
to  1870,  and  was  supervisor  of  White  Plains  several  times.  He  was  at 
one  time  associated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  J.  Warren 
Tompkins,  subsequently  with  John  J.  Clapp,  and  afterwards  with  Robert 
Cochran.  Later  still  he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  law-firm  of 
Mills,  Cochran  &  Verplanck.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  he 
attended  to  private  business  only.  He  died  in  1882,  having  the  largest 
practice  of  the  members  of  the  Westchester  bar.  Judge  William  H. 
Robertson,  who  succeeded  Judge  Mills  in  1855,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Robertson.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Hart,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  in  1854  formed  a  partnership  with  Odle 
Close  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  White  Plains,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Close  &  Robertson.  He  became  supervisor  four  times  and  twice 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  His  legislative  career  began  in 
1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  and  he  was  reelected  in 
the  following  year.  In  1853  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate,  in¬ 
troducing,  among  other  public  acts,  a  bill  for  establishing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  an  important  step  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  State.  In  the  Assembly  of  1849,  and  in  the  Senate  of  1855,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  for  United  States  Senator.  In  1855  he 
was  elected  county  judge  of  Westchester  County,  and  was  twice  re¬ 
elected,  holding  the  office  for  twelve  years,  and  winning  much  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  members  of  the  bar.  He  served  six  years  as 
inspector  of  the  Seventh  Brigade,  New  York  State  Militia,  was  chairman 
of  the  military  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan  in  1862  to 
raise  and  organize  State  troops  in  the  Eighth  Senate  District  and  was 
commissioned  to  superintend  the  draft  in  Westchester  County.  In 
1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  and  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  supported  him  again  in  the  National  Convention  of  1864, 
and  during  his  whole  administration  was  one  of  his  most  faithful  ad¬ 
herents.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  Fortieth  Con¬ 
gress  by  a  majority  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  over  William  Rad¬ 
ford,  who  had  represented  the  district  for  the  two  terms  immediately 
preceding.  While  member  of  Congress  he  voted  for  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  took  an  active  part  in  the  legislation  which  led 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union,  and  throughout 
his  term  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  district  and  his  con¬ 
stituents.  Judge  Robertson’s  second  term  of  service  in  the  State 
Senate  began  in  1872  and  continued  without  interruption  for  ten  years 
during  the  last  eight  of  which  he  was  president  pro  tern,  of  that  body. 
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Robert  Cochran  who  succeeded  Judge  Robertson  in  1867  became 
associated  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  George  T.  Strong,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  several  years.  Subsequently  he  went  into  partnership 
with  General  Munson  I.  Lockwood  and  afterwards  with  Samuel  E. 
Lyons.  Later  he  became  a  law  partner  of  Judge  John  W.  Mills.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  White  Plains,  and  at  the  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  board  took  a  prominent  part  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions  to  change  the  location  of  the  courthouse  from  the  old 
site  on  Broadway  and  to  erect  the  new  buildings  where  they  later  stood. 
He  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  1867,  and  at  the  annual  election  in  that  year  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Westchester  County  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney,  and  in  1875  was 
elected  supervisor  of  White  Plains,  over  Elisha  Horton,  Jr.,  the  then 
Republican  incumbent.  About  1877  Judge  Cochran  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  and  died  on  December  14,  1880,  in 
Brooklyn. 

Silas  D.  Gifford,  of  Morrisania,  was  chosen  in  1871  to  succeed  Judge 
Cochran.  He  was  for  a  year  a  school  teacher  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  near 
Tarrytown,  where  he  wras  a  successor  to  the  immortal  “Ichabod  Crane,” 
though  his  career  as  an  instructor  of  youth  did  not  terminate  as  disas¬ 
trously  as  did  that  of  his  “illustrious  predecessor.”  He  was  afterwards 
in  the  law  office  of  Robert  S.  Hart  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1852  established  an  office  of  his  own  in  Morrisania.  Becoming  prom¬ 
inent  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  town  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1856,  and  reelected  at  the  close 
of  his  term.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan  surrogate 
of  Westchester  County  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Robert  H.  Coles.  He  was  elected  supervisor  of  Morrisania  in  1870.  His 
election  to  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Westchester  County  occurred 
in  1871,  and  he  held  the  office  continuously  till  the  close  of  1883.  On 
his  retirement  he  was  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  court  with  a 
beautiful  gavel.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Recruiting  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  war;  was  instrumental  in  organizing  several  com¬ 
panies  of  volunteers,  and  by  his  energy  the  quota  of  troops  required 
from  his  town  at  that  time  was  supplied  without  the  necessity  of  a 
draft.  During  long  years  of  prominence  in  political  affairs  he  was  al¬ 
ways  recognized  as  among  the  leaders  .of  his  party. 

Isaac  N.  Mills,  of  Eastchester,  was  chosen  at  the  election  of  1883 
to  succeed  Judge  Gifford.  The  Mount  Vernon  “Chronicle”  at  that  date 
wrote  concerning  him :  “He  is  a  descendant,  on  his  father’s  side,  from 
a  family  of  farmers,  of  moderate  means,  who  have  resided  on  and  tilled 
farms  in  the  town  of  Thompson,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  descended  from  a 
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family  of  Rhode  Island  Quakers,  residents  of  that  State  for  many 
generations,  to  a  branch  of  which  family  General  Greene,  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  fame,  belongs.  Mr.  Mills  was  born  in  the  town  of  Thompson, 
Connecticut,  September  10,  1851,  and  is  therefore  seventy-six  years  of 
age.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  decided  to  become  a  lawyer  and  entered 
the  Province  Conference  Seminary,  at  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college.  In  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870  he  taught  at  a  district 
school  for  a  term,  near  Newport,  at  the  same  time  working  evenings,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  studies  in  his  class  at  the  seminary.  In  the  summer 
of  1870  Mr.  Mills  graduated  from  the  seminary  with  the  highest  rank 
in  his  class.  That  same  fall  he  entered  Amherst  College,  where,  during 
the  four  years’  course,  several  prizes  for  excellence  in  Latin,  Greek, 
philosophy,  physiology,  debate  and  extemporaneous  speaking  were 
awarded  to  him.  In  1874  he  graduated  as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class 
— a  class  numbering  in  all  ninety-five  members,  out  of  which  seventy- 
five  graduated.  Of  that  class,  two  of  the  graduates  are  now  professors 
in  Columbia  College,  one  is  a  professor  of  Williams  College  and  several 
others  are  prominent  in  other  professions.  Mills  then  entered  Columbia 
Law  College,  of  New  York  City,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1876.  In 
the  same  year  he  came  to  Mount  Vernon  and  became  a  member  of  the 
law-firm  of  Mills  &  Wood.  He  continued  as  such  in  the  active  practice 
of  the  law  until  May,  1882,  when  that  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  Since  then  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  legal  practice  in 
this  county  and  in  New  York  City.  While  a  resident  here  he  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  law  and  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  its 
practice.  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  him  that  he  is  honest,  up¬ 
right  and  able.” 

Judge  Dykman  of  the  Supreme  Court,  studied  the  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Nelson.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  moved  to  White  Plains 
where  he  continued  to  practice,  and  where,  in  1868,  he  was  elected  by  a 
very  handsome  majority  district  attorney  of  Westchester  County.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  energy  with  which  he  pros¬ 
ecuted  the  Buckhout  murder  trial,  one  of  the  celebrated  cases  in  the 
history  of  the  Westchester  region.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  Second  Judicial  District  by  the  union  of  both  political  parties. 
He  was  nominated  and  supported  as  the  regular  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  elected  by  the  people  by  a  majority  exceeding 
ten  thousand.  That  nomination,  made  by  a  party  with  which  he  had 
never  acted,  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  ability,  and  the  results  showed 
the  confidence  of  the  people  was  not  misplaced.  In  the  performance 
of  his  judicial  duties  Judge  Dykman  showed  himself  particularly  oblig¬ 
ing  to  the  younger  lawyers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  many  years  and  his  opinions  in  that  court,  in 
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the  numerous  cases  on  appeal,  were  held  to  evince  laborious  research 
and  painstaking  impartiality.  At  the  circuit  for  the  trial  of  cases  he 
was  a  favorite  with  both  lawyers  and  suitors.  He  showed  himself  em¬ 
phatically  a  man  of  the  people.  He  listened  with  willingness  to  peti¬ 
tions,  “In  many  ways,”  wrote  one  observer,  Judge  Dykman  “is  an 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  our  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  where  all  positions  are  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  desire  to 
attain  them.  By  energy  and  perseverance  he  has  risen  to  a  high  position 
without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  influence.  The  people  have  found  him 
a  man  on  whom  they  could  rely,  and  have  accordingly  bestowed  on  him 
their  confidence  and  raised  him  to  eminence,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  their  expectations.  There  never  was 
a  stain  on  his  private  character  nor  on  his  public  record,  and  the  breath 
of  suspicion  has  never  assailed  him.” 


Surrogates — The  surrogates  before  the  incorporation  of  the  Bronx 
territory  with  New  York  City  were: 


1730  Gilbert  Willet  1815 

1754  John  Bartow  1819 

1761  Caleb  Fowler  1821 

1766  David  Dayton  1828 

1778  Richard  Hatfield  1840 

1787  Philip  Pell  1844 

1796  Elias  Newman  1856 

1800  Samuel  Youngs  1862 

1802  Edward  Thomas  1863 

1807  Samuel  Youngs  1871 

1811  Ezra  Lockwood  1895 

1813  Samuel  Youngs 


Henry  White 
Samuel  Youngs 
Ebenezer  White 
Jonathan  Ward 
Alexander  H.  Wells 
Lewis  C.  Platt 
Robert  H.  Coles 
Silas  D.  Gifford 
John  W.  Mills 
Owen  T.  Coffin 
Theodore  H.  Silkman 


Noted  Early  Lawyers — The  first  lawyer  to  practice  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Harlem  appears  to  have  been  Samuel  Clowes,  a  Queens 
County  man,  who  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  that  county  from  1701 
to  1710.  Having  moved  to  Westchester  County  he  became  prominent 
there  and  was  one  of  the  two  leading  attorneys  of  the  Westchester  bar 
from  1717  to  1744,  and  was  doubtless  the  first  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  county.  On  December  9,  1722,  occurs  the  following  entry  in 
the  court  records  of  White  Plains :  “The  Court  of  Gen’l  Sessions  ap¬ 
points  Mr.  Samuel  Clowes  counsel  for  the  King  in  all  cases  where  he 
is  not  already  concerned  for  the  subject.”  After  1744,  owing  to  his 
advanced  age,  he  gave  up  active  practice  of  a  profession  in  which  he 
had  arisen  to  eminence,  commanding  the  respect  of  his  brother  lawyers 
and  the  people.  He  died  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  1760.  In  his 
will,  which  bears  date  of  July  24,  1759,  but  which  was  not  offered  for 
probate  until  August  28,  1760,  he  put  down  his  age  at  eighty-five  years 
and  five  months.  He  was  therefore  over  eighty-six  years  of  age  at 
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the  time  of  his  death.  Another  lawyer,  whose  name  appears  simul¬ 
taneously  with  that  of  Samuel  Clowes,  in  1717,  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  bore  the  name 
of  Vernon.  His  first  name  is  omitted  in  the  court  records  and  little 
is  known  of  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  practiced  law  until  1728.  A 
lawyer  named  Murray  and  a  lawyer  named  Jamison  are  next  mentioned, 
with  their  first  names  omitted,  likewise.  They  were  practicing  from 
1719  to  1737.  The  former  would  appear  to  be  Joseph  Murray,  of 
Manhattan,  member  of  the  Colonial  Council  of  New  York  from  1744 
to  1758.  He  died  in  1758.  There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt 
likewise  that  “Mr.  Jamison”  was  David  Jamison,  one  of  the  patentees 
of  Harrison’s  Purchase,  the  town  of  Harrison,  at  one  time  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey  and  attorney-general  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wileman,  appar¬ 
ently  Henry  Wileman,  practiced  occasionally  in  the  Westchester  courts 
from  1720  to  1725.  John  Chambers  of  Manhattan  practiced  in  the  West¬ 
chester  courts  from  1724  to  1751.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  law¬ 
yer,  he  and  Mr.  Clowes  doing  almost  all  the  legal  business  until  Mr. 
Clowes  retired  in  1744,  when  Mr.  Chambers  retained  the  lion’s  share. 
Other  lawyers,  hailing  in  the  main  from  Manhattan  or  Queen’s  County, 
appeared  infrequently  in  the  courts  north  of  the  Harlem  in  those  early 
years.  They  included  Whitehead,  1721;  Costifin,  1728;  Price,  1728; 
T.  Smith,  possibly  Thomas  Smith  of  Manhattan,  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  in  1775,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned; 
Edward  Blagge,  1728-32;  Seymour,  1729;  Lodge,  1731-56;  Kelley,  1732- 
51;  Warrol,  1732;  White,  1740-41;  Crannel,  1744;  Green,  1744-47. 

John  Bartow,  of  Westchester  town,  was  a  lawyer  of  some  repute 
from  1742  until  1772.  From  1760  to  1764  he  held  the  office  of  county 
clerk.  He  died  in  1802  at  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  Bartow  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  attorney  resident  in  the  Westchester 
region.  John  Alsop,  of  Manhattan,  practiced  law  in  the  West¬ 
chester  region  with  considerable  success  between  1744  and  1759. 
Benjamin  Nicoll,  lawyer  of  Manhattan,  was  clerk  in  1745.  He  died 
about  1759-60  as  there  is  an  entry  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  May,  1760,  of  an  order  appointing  Thomas 
Jones  attorney  as  a  certain  cause  “in  the  room  of  Benjamin  Nicolls, 
deceased.”  Nicoll  appears  to  have  been  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability. 
Timothy  Wetmore  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  Westchester 
bar  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Wet- 
more,  of  Rye,  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the  community.  He  was 
graduated  from  King’s  College  in  1758,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
April  26,  1760.  He  was  a  pronounced  Tory,  and  signed  the  protest  at 
White  Plains,  on  April  11,  1775,  against  Congress  and  the  committees 
and  pledged  his  life  and  property  to  support  the  king.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  where  he  practiced  his 
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profession  many  years  and  held  important  positions.  In  1800  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  and  died  there  in  March,  1820,  aged  eighty-three 
or  eighty-five  years. 

The  court  records  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  a  number  of  lawyers 
who  practiced  for  one  or  more  years  in  the  region  north  of  the  Harlem. 
Among  them  were  Samuel  Clowes,  Jr.;  Parkers,  McEvers,  Bennett, 
John  Cortlandt,  Scott,  Moore,  Augustine  Van  Cortlandt,  Woods,  Lud¬ 
low,  Kent,  Ryker,  Helme,  Vincent,  Matthews,  Benson,  Antill,  Townsend, 
John  McKesson,  Wickman,  De  Peyster,  Murray,  and  Bogart.  Richard 
Morris,  of  Morrisania,  practiced  in  the  Westchester  region  from  1752 
to  1776.  He  with  Thomas  Hicks,  who  practiced  from  1752  to  1764, 
Benjamin  Kissam,  who  practiced  from  1756  to  1775,  and  Timothy  Wet- 
more,  afterwards  attorney-general  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
became  the  leading  lawyers  after  Alsop  and  Nicolls  had  ceased  to  figure. 
Thomas  Joyce  (1760-1771)  and  Samuel  Jones  (1764-1776)  also  did  a 
good  deal  of  legal  business.  Gouverneur  Morris,  son  of  Lewis  Morris, 
fourth  proprietor  and  second  lord  of  the  manor  of  Morrisania,  practiced 
law  in  the  Westchester  region  about  the  year  1772.  He  had  graduated 
at  King’s  College  in  1768.  Entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  he  soon 
built  for  himself  a  considerable  reputation. 

John  Jay,  noted  in  national  annals,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  of  1789,  practiced  in  the  Westchester 
courts  from  1769  to  1776.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
King’s  College  in  1764  and  decided  on  the  law  as  a  profession,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  From  the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  First  American  Congress  in  1774  to  the  year  1801,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life,  his  career  was  one  of  patriotic  devotion.  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York  from  1777  to  1779,  President  of  Congress,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spain  in  1779,  a  signer  of  the  definite  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  1789 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britian  in  1794,  he  rendered 
the  most  eminent  services  to  the  government  he  had  helped  to  form. 
He  closed  his  public  career  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1795  to  1801.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  on  May  17,  1829.  The 
following  entry  appears  in  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Westchester  County  under  date  of  May  25,  1829:  “The  court  and 
members  of  this  bar,  entertaining  the  highest  respect  for  the  pure 
and  exalted  character  of  the  late  venerable  John  Jay,  do  resolve  that 
we  will  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days  in  token  of  our 
respect.”  Ability,  patriotism,  and  integrity — the  prime  qualities  that 
make  a  man  great — Judge  Jay  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
last  lines  of  his  epitaph  describe  him  as  “in  his  life  and  in  his  death, 
an  example  of  the  virtues,  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.” 

John  Jay,  grandson  of  the  famous  jurist,  began  the  study  of  the 
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law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Lord,  having  as  a  fellow-student  William 
M.  Evarts.  During  his  college  days  the  anti-Slavery  movement  began 
to  be  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  hour  and  young  Jay  allied  himself 
with  it.  In  1834  he  became  a  manager  of  the  New  York  Young  Men’s 
Anti-Slavery  Society.'  In  July  of  that  year  an  anti-slavery  meeting- 
in  New  York  was  dispersed  by  a  mob,  and  the  city  was  the  scene  of  riot, 
against  which  the  authorities  afforded  no  protection.  From  that  time 
until  the  day  when  slavery  came  to  an  ignominious  end  he  was  in  full 
accord  with  the  leaders  of  emancipation,  and  in  1839  he  took  an  active 
part  in  preparing  the  way  by  which  the  Abolitionists  became  a  distinct 
political  party,  with  platforms  and  a  candidate  of  their  own.  In  that 
year  he  presented  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  an  elaborate  report 
as  to  the  powers  and  duty  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  ex¬ 
clude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and  in  a  speech  on  the  “Dignity  of 
the  Abolition  Cause”  he  urged  political  action  and  the  use  of  the  ballot, 
calling  upon  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  no  longer  confine  themselves 
to  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  understanding. 

Noted  lawyers  of  the  region  who  carry  us  into  the  nineteenth  century 
included  Philip  Pell,  “judge  advocate  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society”;  Nathaniel 
Lawrence,  district  attorney  in  1796;  Cutting,  1785-88;  Skinner,  1787- 
1805;  Robert  Troup,  1787-95;  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt;  Frederick  Prevost; 
John  Johnston;  Augustus  James;  Ogilvie,  1787-93;  Lewis,  1787;  Wat¬ 
kins,  1788;  Brookholst  Livingston  (afterwards  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  1788;  Adrian  Kissam ;  Aaron  J.  Lawrence;  Oliver  L.  Ker; 
Read,  1790-94;  Thomas  Cooper;  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman;  Francis 
Lynch;  Janies  Morris;  William  Wyche;  George  D.  Cooper,  1793-1812; 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden;  James  Woods,  who  had  a  good  practice  from 
1794  to  1811;  Charles  Thompson,  who  did  a  fair  legal  business  from 
1794  to  1816;  Joseph  Constant;  and  Benjamin  Ferrio,  1795-1805.  At 
this  period  Aaron  Burr  frequently  had  access  in  the  courts  north  of 
the  Harlem.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  also  a  few  cases  in  the  region. 
Peter  J.  Munro  was  the  leading  lawyer  in  the  district  from  1789  to 
1821.  Edward  Thomas,  surrogate  of  Westchester  County,  was  a  leading 
lawyer  in  the  district  also.  Samuel  Youngs  did  a  thriving  business 
from  1793  to  1822.  Fie  was  not  considered  a  great  advocate  but  was 
very  successful  in  his  office  business.  Martin  S.  Wilkins,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  bar,  had  a  successful  practice  north  of  the  Harlem 
from  1793  to  1830.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  practiced  in  Manhattan 
and  north  of  the  Harlem,  became  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Governor  of  the  State.  His  firmness  during  the  war  with  England 
is  said  to  have  saved  the  State  of  New  York  from  being-  overrun  by 
the  foe.  Other  noted  lawyers  of  the  time  were  Jacob  Bartow  of  Pel¬ 
ham ;  John  Curry,  1844;  D.  C.  Briggs,  1845;  Odell  Close,  1845.  Minot 
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Mitchell,  for  a  period  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  a 
conspicuous  leader  of  the  bar  north  of  the  Harlem.  He  drew  of  Charles 
O’Connor  the  compliment  that  “there  was  no  better  special  pleader 
in  the  State  of  New  York.”  John  McDonald,  born  in  White  Plains, 
practiced  in  Manhattan  and  north  of  the  Harlem.  He  became  a  master 
of  Chancery  in  New  York.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  gather¬ 
ing  materials  for  a  history  of  Westchester  County.  The  result  of  his 
labors  is  a  manuscript  which  is  deposited  in  the  Lennox  Library, 
New  York. 

First  Judges  of  Common  Pleas — In  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  arose  the  practice  of  having  a  principal,  or 
“first,”  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  a  number  of  associate 
judges.  At  times  the  number  of  associate  judges  was  as  many  as  five. 
The  first  to  fill  the  office  of  “first”  judge  was  Robert  Graham,  of  White 
Plains.  Stephen  Ward  of  Eastchester,  appointed  in  1784,  was  for  many 
years  “first”  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Other  “first” 
judges  that  graced  the  county  bench  were:  Ebenezer  Lockwood,  Jona¬ 
than  G.  Tompkins,  John  Watts,  Caleb  Tompkins,  and  George  Case, 
who  filled  in  as  first  judge  at  intervals.  Judge  Robert  S.  Hart  was 
the  last  judge  that  occupied  the  bench  in  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  was  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1846.  Noted  West¬ 
chester  men  who  were  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
State  as  at  present  constituted  included :  William  W.  Scrugham,  of 
Yonkers;  Abraham  B.  Tappan,  of  Fordham ;  and  Jackson  O.  Dykman, 
of  White  Plains.  Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  the  office 
of  Justice  of  Sessions  was  abolished  and  the  County  Court  and  the 
County  Court  of  Sessions  were  consolidated  as  the  County  Court.  The 
final  sitting  of  the  Westchester  County  Court  of  Sessions  was  held 
on  December  31,  1895.  Four  courts,  three  Supreme  and  a  County  Court, 
were  set  going  in  almost  constant  session  in  the  county. 

Surrogate’s  Court— The  Surrogate’s  Court  at  White  Plains  was  dated 
to  be  held  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  excepting  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  On  the  third  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  Sep¬ 
tember  motions  and  uncontested  matters  only  were  to  be  heard.  Jury 
terms  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  were  to  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
February  and  May  and  on  the  second  Monday  of  November.  Notice 
of  trial  had  to  be  served  by  each  party  and  a  note  of  issue  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  for  all  matters  to  be  heard 
at  the  jury  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Like 
other  officers  prior  to  1846  surrogates  were  appointed.  A  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  10,  1833,  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  office  and  court  of  the  surrogate  in  the  county  building  at  White 
Plains.  The  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  six  years  and  the  salary  at 
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$6,000  a  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May 
27,  1889.  Amendments  as  to  compensation  have  since  been  made  until 
the  salary  now  paid  is  $17,500  per  annum,  of  which  sum  the  county 
pays  $15,000.  The  office  of  surrogate  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
was  held  by  the  following: 

Gilbert  Willet,  1730-54 
John  Bartow,  1754-61 
Caleb  Fowler,  1761-66 
David  Dayton,  1766-78 
Richard  Hatfield,  1778-87 
Philip  Pell,  1787-96 
Elias  Newman,  1796-1800 
Samuel  Youngs,  1800-02 
Edward  Thomas,  1802-07 
Samuel  Youngs,  1807-08 
Ezra  Lockwood,  1811-13 
Samuel  Youngs,  1813-15 

Authority  to  appoint  a  clerk  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court  was  vested  in 
the  surrogate  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1863.  The  salary 
as  fixed  by  the  act  was  $2,500  a  year,  later  raised  to  $6,300  per  year. 
Those  who  held  the  office  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  were : 

Charles  H.  Earl,  1863-67  Francis  X.  Donoghue,  1889-92 

David  Verplanck,  1867-71  H.  P.  Griffin,  1892-95 

William  M.  Skinner,  1871-89  Leslie  Sutherland,  1895-1901 


Henry  White,  1815-19 
Samuel  Youngs,  1819-21 
Ebenezer  White,  Jr.,  1821-28 
Jonathan  Ward,  1828-40 
Alexander  H.  Wells,  1840-48 
Lewis  C.  Platt,  1848-56 
Robert  H.  Coles,  1856-62 
Silas  D.  Gifford,  appointed  in  place  of 
Robert  H.  Coles,  deceased,  1862-63 
John  W.  Mills,  1863-71 
Owen  T.  Coffin,  1871-95 


Justices  of  Sessions — Justices  of  Sessions  elected  to  serve,  from  1858 
to  1896,  when  on  January  1st,  the  office  ceased  to  exist  by  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  were  as  follows : 


Samuel  Tompkins,  1858-59 
William  Miller,  1858-62  and  1865-66 
James  Parker,  1860-61-62 
L.  Leonce  Coudert,  1863 
James  Williamson,  1863-64 
Thomas  J.  Byrne,  1864-65 
David  K.  Conklin,  1866-67-68 
Myron  B.  Silkman,  1867-77 
Stephen  Billings,  1869-86 
William  C.  Howe,  1870-86 
Cyrus  Lawrence,  2d,  1877-81 
James  S.  See,  1881-82 


John  H.  Baxter,  1883-91 

Hanford  M.  Henderson,  1887-88-1891 

Henry  J.  Carey,  1889 

John  J.  Crennan,  1890 

John  C.  Holmes,  1891-92-93 

James  C.  Travis,  1891 

Walter  H.  Jones,  1892 

James  Hyatt,  1893-94 

Walter  H.  Haight,  1894 

Edward  B.  Kear,  1895-96 

Robert  J.  Bellew,  1895-96 


Chief  Justices  of  the  old  order  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  appointed  from  Colonial  times  until  the  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1846,  were: 


John  Jay,  appointed  May  8,  1777 
Richard  Morris,  October  23,  1779 
Robert  Yates,  September  28,  1790 


John  Lansing,  Jr.,  February  15,  1798 
Morgan  Lewis,  October  28,  1801 
James  Kent,  July  2,  1804 
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Smith  Thompson,  February  3,  1814 
Ambrose  Spencer,  February  29,  1819 
John  Savage,  January  29,  1823 

Associate  or  Puisne  Judges 

same  period  were: 

Robert  Yates,  appointed  May  8,  1777 
John  Sloss  Hobart,  May  8,  1777 
John  Lansing,  Jr.,  September  28,  1790 
Morgan  Lewis,  December  24,  1792 
Egbert  Benson,  January  29,  1794 
James  Kent,  February  6,  1798 
John  Cozine,  August  9,  1798 
Jacob  Radcliff,  December  27,  1798 
Brockholst  Livingston,  January  8,  1802 
Smith  Thompson,  January  8,  1802 
Ambrose  Spencer,  February  3,  1804 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  July  2,  1804 
William  W.  Van  Ness,  June  9,  1807 


Samuel  Nelson,  August  31,  1831 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  March  5,  1845 
Samuel  Beardsley,  June  28,  1847 


Joseph  C.  Yates,  February  8,  1808 
Jonas  Platt,  February  23,  1814 
John  Woodworth,  March  27,  1819 
Jacob  Sunderland,  January  28,  1823 
William  L.  Marcy,  January  21,  1829 
Samuel  Nelson,  February  1,  1831 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  January  6,  1836 
Esek  Cowen,  August  31,  1836 
Samuel  Beardsley,  February  20,  1844 
Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  March  5,  1845 
Frederick  Whittlesey,  June  30,  1847 
Thomas  McKissock,  July  1,  1847 


— Associate  or  Puisne  judges  during  the 


County  Judges — The  judges  of  the  Court  of  the  County,  prior  to  1846, 
were  designated  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After  that 
year  they  were  termed  county  judges,  the  Constitution  of  1846  having 
changed  the  title  and  provided  for  election  by  the  people.  The  term 
of  office  was  made  six  years ;  the  salary,  fixed  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  February  25,  1890,  was  $6,000  a  year.  Later  the  salary 
was  increased  to  $10,000.  The  office  has  been  held  by: 


John  Pell,  1688-95 
Caleb  Heathcote,  1695-1721 
William  Willett,  1721-32 
Frederick  Philipse,  1732-34 
Israel  Honeywell,  1734-37 
Israel  Honeywell,  1740-43 
Samuel  Purdy,  1734-37 
Samuel  Purdy,  1740-52 


John  Thomas,  1737-39 
John  Ward,  1737-39 
John  Ward,  1752-54 
Nathaniel  Underhill,  1755-74 
Jonathan  Fowler,  1769-71 
Jonathan  Fowler,  1773-75 
Caleb  Fowler,  1772-76 


(No  sessions  of  the  court  were  held  between  the  years  1776  and  1778) 


Robert  Graham,  1778-84 
Stephen  Ward,  1784-91 
Ebenezer  Lockwood,  1791-94 
Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  1794-97 
Ebenezer  Purdy,  1797-1802 
Elijah  Lee,  January  20,  1802,  to  March 
29,  1802 

John  Watts,  1802-07 
Caleb  Tompkins,  1807-20 

District  Attorneys — Upon  the 


William  Jay,  1820-23 
Caleb  Tompkins,  1823-46 
Robert  S.  Hart,  1846-47 
Albert  Lockwood.  1847-51 
John  W.  Mills,  1851-56 
William  H.  Robertson,  1856-68 
Robert  Cochran,  1868-72 
Silas  D.  Gifford,  1872-84 
Isaac  N.  Mills,  1884-96 


creation  of  the  office  of  district  at¬ 
torney,  on  April  4,  1801,  a  certain  number  of  district  attorneys  were 
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appointed  to  districts  composed  of  several  counties.  By  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  in  1818,  each  county  was  made  into  a  district.  Until 
1846  district  attorneys  were  appointed  by  Courts  of  General  Sessions 
in  each  county ;  of  late  years  these  officers  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  term  of  three  years  each.  The  salary  was  $6,000;  this 
was  later  raised  to  $10,000.  Following  1818  the  office  of  district  attorney 
was  held  by  the  following : 

Robert  P.  Lee,  1819-20 
Aaron  Ward,  1820-23 
William  Nelson,  1823-45 
Richard  R.  Voris,  1845-48 
William  W.  Scrugham,  1848-51 
Edward  Wells,  1851-57 
William  H.  Pemberton,  1857-63 
Pelham  L.  McClellan,  1863-66 

Prior  to  1875  the  business  of  the  office  of  district  attorney  did  not 
require  the  services  of  an  assistant  law  officer;  and  in  that  year  the 
office  of  assistant  district  attorney  was  created,  the  district  attorney 
being  empowered  to  appoint  his  deputy,  who  received  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year.  Later  there  were  three  assistant  district  attorneys  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  First,  $6,000;  second,  $6,000;  third, 
$4,000.  The  office  was  held  by  the  following,  whose  terms  began  in 
the  year  given : 

David  Verplanck,  1875;  Frederick  E.  Weeks,  1896;  Frank  M.  Buck,  1898.  Mr. 
Buck  was  appointed  May  3,  1898,  to  succeed  Frederick  E.  Weeks,  who  resigned 
that  he  might  accompany  his  regiment  and  participate  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Weeks,  1899;  Frederick  E.  Weeks,  1902;  William  A.  Moore  (second  as¬ 
sistant),  1906;  Frederick  E.  Weeks  (first  assistant),  1906;  Frederick  E.  Weeks  (first 
assistant),  1908;  Lee  Parsons  Davis  (second  assistant),  1908;  Frederick  E.  Weeks 
(first  assistant),  1911;  W.  J.  Fallon,  1914;  Walter  A.  Ferris,  1914;  Thomas  A. 
McKennell,  1916;  Walter  A.  Ferris,  1916;  Thomas  A.  McKennell. 

Justices  of  Supreme  Court — An  independent  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  present  Supreme  Court  were  created  under  the  Constitution  of  1846 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  respective  districts,  and  are  to  hold 
office  for  fourteen  years.  The  retirement  age  is  seventy  years.  The 
compensation  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  $10,500,  and 
of  the  associate  judges,  $10,000,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  $3,700 
each  for  expenses.  The  compensation  of  a  Supreme  Court  justice  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  it  is,  in  this  judicial  district, 
$17,500  per  annum.  The  stipulated  compensation  of  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  throughout  the  State  is  $10,000  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  the  judicial  Districts  is  fixed  by  special  laws. 
New  constitutions  and  constitutional  amendments  have,  from  time 


John  S.  Bates,  1866-69 
Jackson  O.  Dykman,  1869-72 
Daniel  C.  Briggs,  1872-75 
Robert  Cochran,  1875-78 
Nelson  H.  Baker,  1878-90 
William  P.  Platt,  1890-96 
George  C.  Andrews,  1896-99-1902 
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to  time,  increased  the  number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Second  Judicial  District,  with  the 
years  in  which  they  were  first  elected  have  been: 


Selah  B.  Strong,  1847 
William  T.  McCoun,  1847 
Nathan  B.  Morse,  1847 
Seward  Barculo,  1847 
John  W.  Brown,  1849 
Selah  B.  Strong,  1851 
William  Rockwell,  1853 
Gilbert  Dean,  1854 
James  Emott,  1855 
Lucien  Birdseye,  1856 
John  W.  Brown,  1857 
John  A.  Lott,  1857 
William  W.  Scrugham,  1859 
John  A.  Lott,  1857 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  1863 
Jasper  W.  Gilbert,  1865 
William  Fullerton,  1867 
Abraham  B.  Tappan,  1867 
Calvin  E.  Pratt,  1869 
Jackson  O.  Dykman,  1875 
Calvin  E.  Pratt,  1877 
Erastus  Cooke,  1880 
Edgar  M.  Cullen,  1880 


Charles  F.  Brown,  1882 
William  Bartlett,  1883 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  1885 
Jackson  O.  Dykman,  1889 
Calvin  E.  Pratt,  1891 
William  J.  Gaynor,  1893 
Edgar  M.  Cullen,  1890 
Nathaniel  H.  Clement,  1894 
William  J.  Osborne,  1894 
Augustus  Van  Wyck,  1894 
Martin  J.  Keogh,  1895 
William  D.  Dickey,  1895 
Wilmot  F.  Smith,  1895 
Samuel  T.  Maddox,  1896 
Michael  H.  Hirschberg,  1896 
Garret  J.  Garretson,  1896 
William  W.  Goodrich,  appointed  in  1896 
in  place  of  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  deceased, 
and  elected  November  3,  1896 
Willard  Bartlett,  1897 
Almet  F.  Jenks,  1898 
Josiah  T.  Marean,  1898 


Circuit  Judges — Circuit  judges  of  the  old  Second  District,  who  were 
appointed  up  to  the  change  in  the  Constitution,  in  1846,  after  which 
the  judges  were  elected  by  the  people,  were: 

Samuel  R.  Betts,  appointed  April  21,  1823  Selah  B.  Strong,  March  27,  1846 
James  Emott,  February  21,  1827  Seward  Barculo,  April  4,  1846 

Charles  H.  Ruggles,  March  9,  1831 

United  States  Circuit  Court — On  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
government  there  were  only  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  District  Courts. 
For  many  years  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  acted  as  circuit 
judges.  When  this  service  became  burdensome  the  Congress  estab¬ 
lished  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  still  later,  for  the  purpose 
of  further  relieving  the  Supreme  Court,  established  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  various  circuit  and  district  judges  presiding.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  which  sits  only  in  Washington,  was 
created  for  the  dual  purpose  of  removing  responsibilities  from  Congress 
and  of  assisting  the  already  overloaded  older  courts.  Justices  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Second  Circuit,  with  the  year  of 
their  appointment,  have  been :  E.  Henry  Lacombe,  1887;  Alfred  C. 
Coxe,  1902;  Henry  C.  Ward,  1907;  Walter  C.  Noyes,  1907. 
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The  justices  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  were  in  1924: 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  York  City  Julius  M.  Mayer,  New  York  City 
Charles  M.  Hough,  New  York  City  William  Parkin,  clerk,  New  York  City 
Martin  T.  Manton,  Bayport,  Long  Island 

United  States  District  Court — Justices  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Southern  District,  State  of  New  York,  have  been: 

George  B.  Adams  (died  in  1911),  1901;  George  C.  Holt,  1903;  Charles 
M.  Hough,  1906;  Learned  Hand,  New  York  City,  1909;  Augustus  N. 
Hand,  New  York  City;  John  Clark  Knox,  New  York  City;  Francis 
A.  Winslow,  city  of  Yonkers;  Henry  W.  Goddard,  New  York  City; 
William  Bondy,  New  York  City. 

The  clerk  to  the  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District, 
is  Alexander  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  chief  deputy  clerk,  William 
Tallman ;  United  States  district  attorney,  1924-25 ;  William  Hayward, 
New  York  City;  United  States  district  attorney,  1925,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayward,  resigned,  Emory  R.  Buckner,  New  York  City;  assistant 
United  States  district  attorneys,  1925,  Robert  E.  Manley,  Sherwood 
E.  Hall,  Moses  Polakoff,  John  Crawford,  John  M.  Harlan,  Maxwell 
Mattuck.  The  marshal  of  the  court  is  William  C.  Hecht,  of  New  York 
City.  The  Southern  United  States  Judicial  District  is  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Westchester,  New  York,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Putnam, 
Rockland,  Greene,  Columbia,  Ulster  and  Sullivan.  The  sittings  of  this 
court  are  held  in  the  old  General  Postoffice  Building  and  at  No.  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  first  resident  north  of  the  Harlem  to  be 
appointed  a  judge  of  this  court  was  Francis  A.  Winslow,  of  Yonkers. 
Previously  all  of  such  appointments,  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  gone  to  New  York  County.  The  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  is  $13,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  associate  justice  $12,500. 
The  salary  of  the  circuit  judge  is  $7,000  per  annum ;  that  of  the  district 
judge  $6,000  per  annum;  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  $6,500  per  annum,  and  the  salaries  of  the  associate 
justices  $6,000. 

Appellate  Court  Established — Following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1894  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  judicial  system  of  the  State 
underwent  a  complete  change.  The  Supreme  Court  was  elevated  in 
rank  and  the  work  thrown  upon  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  appreciably 
lessened.  In  this  manner  the  Court  of  Appeals  confined  its  deliberations 
to  the  questions  of  law,  and  a  new  court  was  created,  known  as  the 
Appellate  Supreme  Court.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  new  court.  Under  the 
new  Constitution  these  changes  became  operative  on  or  after  January 
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1,  1896.  The  following-  important  provisions  were  also  made  by  the 
new  Constitution :  Providing  for  a  trial  of  impeachments  when  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor;  this  Court  of  Impeachment 
to  consist  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Senators  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice 
and  six  associate  judges,  elected  by  the  people,  of  the  whole  State, 
to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  salary  of  a  justice 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  is  $10,000  per  annum.  Those 
assigned  to  the  Appellate  Divisions  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Depart¬ 
ments  shall  each  receive  in  addition  the  sum  of  $2,000,  and  the  presiding 
justice  thereof,  $2,500  per  year.  Those  justices  elected  in  the  First 
and  Second  Judicial  Departments  shall  continue  to  receive  from  their 
respective  cities,  counties  or  districts,  as  now  provided  by  law,  such 
additional  compensation  as  will  make  their  aggregate  compensation 
what  they  are  now  (1896)  receiving.  Those  justices  elected  in  any 
judicial  department  other  than  the  First  or  Second,  and  assigned  to 
the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  First  or  Second  Departments,  shall, 
while  so  assigned,  receive  from  those  departments,  respectively,  as  now 
provided  by  law,  such  additional  sum  as  is  paid  to  the  justices  of  those 
departments.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  appeals  from  the  orders  or  judgments  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  except  where  the  judgment  is  of  death, 
it  is  limited  to  the  review  of  questions  of  law.  The  Appellate  Division 
in  any  department  may  allow  an  appeal  upon  any  question  of  law  which, 
in  its  opinion,  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Constitution  also  provides:  “No  unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  there  is  evidence  supporting  or 
tending  to  sustain  a  finding  of  fact,  or  a  verdict  not  directed  by  the 
court,  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  except  where  the 
judgment  is  of  death.”  The  Legislature  is  authorized  further  to  restrict 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  right  to  appeal  thereto;  but  the 
right  of  appeal  is  not  to  depend  on  the  amount  involved. 

Supreme  Court  Advanced — Under  the  new  Constitution  Circuit 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  were  abolished,  and  after 
December  31,  1895,  their  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  the  State  is  to  be  divided  into  four 
judicial  departments:  The  first,  to  be  composed  of  New  York  County, 
and  the  others,  to  be  divided  by  the  Legislature,  must  be  bounded  by 
county  lines,  and  be  compact  and  equal  in  population  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  Judicial  departments,  says  the  Constitution,  may  be  altered  once 
in  ten  years,  but  without  increasing  the  number.  The  Second  De¬ 
partment,  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  consists  of  a  pre¬ 
siding  justice  and  six  associate  judges.  By  the  new  Constitution, 
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General  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  abolished  and  their  juris¬ 
diction  was  transferred  to  the  Appellate  Division.  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  A  justice  whose 
term  of  office  has  been  abridged  by  limitation  of  age  may,  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  be  assigned  by  the  Governor  to  any  duty  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  his  compensation  is  continued.  The  new  Constitution  provided 
that  “the  Legislature  may  erect  out  of  the  Second  Judicial  District, 
as  now  constituted,  another  judicial  district  and  apportion  the  justices 
in  office  between  the  districts,  and  provide  for  the  election  of  additional 
justices  in  the  new  district  not  exceeding  the  limit  therein  provided.” 
Under  this  provision,  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  was  erected.  Under 
the  Constitution  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  prohibited  from 
holding  any  other  office  or  place  of  public  trust ;  from  exercising  any 
power  of  appointment  to  public  office,  and  from  practicing  as  attorney 
or  counselor,  or  acting  as  referee.  They  are  removable  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  if  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch  concur  therein. 

Bronx  Lawyers  and  The  Bronx — The  legal  history  of  The  Bronx  has 
never  been  an  independent  legal  history.  Through  much  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  affairs  within  it  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  element 
of  affairs  in  Westchester  County,  a  cross  section  or  a  division  or  a  strand 
woven  within  the  texture  of  the  manifold  life  of  the  larger  territory. 
Its  more  recent  legal  history  on  the  other  hand  is  constituted  by  threads 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  legal  history  of  New  York  City.  The 
territory  of  The  Bronx  was  taken  from  Westchester  County  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  New  York  City  in  1898.  Its  formation  as  a  county 
was  later.  The  Bronx  is  the  youngest  county  division  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  its  establishment  as  such  may  be  traced  largely  to  the 
initiative  of  Bronx  lawyers.  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  County 
of  The  Bronx  was  incorporated  in  1902,  as  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  The  Borough  of  Bronx  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  name  being 
changed  in  February,  1913.  A  committee  of  this  association  drafted 
The  Bronx  County  Act  in  1904,  and  was  the  sole  advocate  of  the  Act 
of  1912  through  the  courts. 

On  April  19,  1912,  the  act  was  passed  creating  the  County  of  The 
Bronx,  subject  to  the  referendum  of  the  voters  of  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx.  At  the  election  of  November,  1912,  the  majority  of  votes  cast 
were  in  favor.  However,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  voters,  since  New  York  State,  being  a  representative  democracy, 
should  act  through  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature ; 
and  secondly,  that,  if  submitted  to  the  people,  it  should  have  been  put 
before  the  electorate  of  the  whole  of  the  city  of  New  York,  not  only 
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voters  in  The  Bronx.  The  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  decision  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  March  21,  1913.  The  first  county 
officers  of  The  Bronx,  all  elected  in  November,  1912,  were:  L.  G.  Gibbs, 
county  judge;  G.  M.  Schultz,  surrogate;  Francis  Martin,  district  at¬ 
torney;  J.  V.  Ganley,  county  clerk;  J.  F.  O’Brien,  sheriff. 

During  recent  years  the  advisability  of  amending  the  judiciary  article 
of  the  existing  Constitution  was  much  discussed  in  New  York  City. 
A  Constitutional  Convention,  sitting  in  1921,  considered  almost  all 
phases  of  it,  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  facts  presented  by  many 
committees — of  bar  associations,  judicial  and  civic  bodies — the  move¬ 
ment  culminating  in  two  bills  upon  the  subject  introduced  in  the  Senate 
in  1924  and  1925.  The  Schackno  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1924,  and  was  presented  again  in  the  Senate  on  January  13,  1925,  for 
second  passage.  The  other  bill,  which  is  in  effect  identical  with,  and 
takes  the  place  of  that  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry  G.  Schackno,  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Cole,  and  bore  date  of  January  22,  1925.  It 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  amended  by  the  Assembly.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  session  the  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Senate.  The 
measure,  though  differing  considerably  from  the  changes  originally 
recommended,  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  convention  of  lawyers 
and  jurists  referred  to  above.  Briefly,  one  of  the  original  proposals  was 
to  abolish  the  county  courts  of  New  York,  The  Bronx,  Kings,  Queens, 
and  Richmond,  by  transferring  their  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  and  their  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  City  Court,  the 
latter,  like  the  General  Sessions,  being  made  city-wide.  The  county 
judges  would  in  the  reorganization  be  continued,  for  their  present 
terms,  in  the  enlarged  new  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Under  the 
Schackno  and  Cole  bills,  however,  the  county  courts,  instead  of  being 
abolished,  were  to  be  continued  in  their  prevailing  jurisdiction,  and  the 
terms  of  the  judges  were  to  be  extended  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 
The  Court  of  General  Sessions  was  to  remain  undisturbed,  functioning 
as  the  criminal  court  in  New  York  County  only;  but  the  City  Court 
was  to  be  extended  to  take  in  the  civil  cases  from  the  county  courts  of 
Greater  New  York  outside  Manhattan,  namely,  of  Kings,  Queens,  The 
Bronx,  and  Richmond.  Another  change  was  to  extend  the  terms  of 
surrogates  in  every  county  to  fourteen  years.  Another  important 
amendment  was  directed  at  taking  the  subject  of  judicial  salaries  out  of 
the  Constitution  altogether,  thereby  making  subsequent  modifications 
matters  for  only  legislative  action. 

The  act  of  April  30,  1921,  authorized  the  convening  of  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  to  be  constituted  of  one  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
one  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  each 
judicial  department,  one  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  each  judicial 
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district,  the  attorney-general,  three  Senators,  three  Assemblymen,  and 
one  attorney  and  counselor-at-law  from  each  of  the  nine  judicial 
districts  of  the  State,  making  in  all  thirty  members  of  the  convention, 
which  was  to  meet  for  organization  on  May  10,  1921.  Promptly  on  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  Court  of  Appeals  chose  Judge  Cuthbert  W. 
Pound;  the  several  Appellate  divisions  chose  Justices  Lambert,  Laugh- 
lin,  Putnam,  and  Woodward;  the  justices  of  the  several  Judicial  Dis¬ 
tricts  chose  Justices  Benedict,  Borst,  Crouch,  Kellogg,  Marcus,  New- 
burger,  Rudd,  Sawyer,  and  Young;  the  President  of  the  Senate  desig¬ 
nated  Senators  Burlingame,  Whitley  and  Cotillo ;  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  designated  Assemblymen  Cole,  Donohue,  and  Duke,  and 
the  Governor  appointed  to  represent  the  bar  of  the  several  districts 
Messrs.  Clearwater  of  Kingston,  Cobb  of  Syracuse,  Dykman  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Hill  of  Norwich,  Kenefick  of  Buffalo,  Guthrie  of  New  York,  Rogers 
of  Hudson  Falls,  Sutherland  of  Rochester,  and  Wallin  of  Yonkers.  On 
the  day  named  the  members  convened  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany,  and 
organized  by  electing  Judge  Pound  permanent  chairman.  Attorney- 
General  Newton  became  vice-chairman,  and  Herbert  L.  Smith  secretary. 

At  the  outset  the  convention  had  the  reports  and  discussions  of  the 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1894  and  1915  to  base  their  deliberations 
upon ;  and  the  executive  committee  considered  the  recommendations 
of  many  committees,  being  waited  upon,  then  or  later,  by  committees  of 
the  New  York  Courts,  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar,  by  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers’  Association,  the  State  Bar  Association,  and  other 
interested  bodies.  It  Avas  necessary  to  recognize  in  the  first  instance, 
before  drafting  any  amendments  that  they  were  considering  “a  complex 
judicial  system  which  had  developed,  not  always  logically  or  scientific¬ 
ally,  with  the  growth  of  a  great  State,  and  which  vitally  affected  an 
urban  and  rural  population  of  eleven  million  inhabitants,  more  than 
three  times  the  population  of  the  United  States  when  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  and  larger  than  the  population 
of  several  independent  nations  at  the  present  time.”  The  convention 
moved  with  caution,  recognizing  that  past  constitutions  “were  the  work 
of  the  ablest  and  most  famous  statesmen  and  lawyers,”  and  that  a 
system  “so  erected  and  long  tried”  surely  should  not  “be  discarded  with¬ 
out  grave  and  compelling  reasons.”  They  knew  that  judicial  systems 
“for  highly  civilized  and  populous  communities  in  our  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made  over  at  will,”  and  they  resolved  to  be  very  certain 
of  their  reasons  for  any  amendments  proposed.  They  held  to  the 
conservative  rather  than  to  the  radical  view.  For  instance,  though 
the  convention  appreciated  that  the  appointive  system  “might  be  theo¬ 
retically  preferable,”  yet  they  were  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  “the 
practical  experience  of  the  State  during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
century  under  the  elective  system  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and  had 
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not  resulted  in  the  selection  of  scholarly,  competent,  industrious,  im¬ 
partial  and  incorruptible  judges.” 

The  convention  gave  eight  months  of  study  to  the  subject  and  re¬ 
ported  their  findings  in  due  course  to  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the 
amendments  recommended  were  not  strictly  constitutional  provisions 
at  all,  but  rather  such  as  are  strictly  within  the  domain  of  legislative 
power  and  discretion,  and  consequently  should  be  dealt  with  in  and  by 
statutes,  thus  becoming  subject  to  ready  amendment  or  repeal.  Never¬ 
theless,  being  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  and  such  as 
demanded  careful  consideration,  and  more  permanence  than  statutory 
law  could  give,  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to  incorporate  these 
changes  in  the  organic  law,  for  although  cases  can  be  cited  of  injustice 
and  hardship  wrought  because  of  remedial  measures  urgently  needed 
were  impossible  by  the  slow  process  of  constitutional  amendment, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  vital  governmental  principles  should  be  protected 
against  alteration  save  by  a  course  that  affords  more  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  than  has  been  possible  during  recent  years 
by  the  statutory  method. 

The  proposed  new  Article  VI,  as  recommended  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1921,  opened  with  an  entirely  new  section,  which  sought 
to  vest  the  judicial  power  in  the  courts,  just  as  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Legislature  and  the  executive  power  in  the  Governor.  Their 
reason  in  wishing  to  make  the  judicial  department  of  government  as 
distinct  and  separate  as  the  legislative  and  executive  was  based  on 
good  ground.  “The  due  protection  of  personal  and  property  rights 
demands  such  a  provision,”  states  the  report,  “and  certainly  the  spirit 
of  Magna  Charta  and  due  process  of  law  so  requires.”  For  centuries 
before  the  American  Revolution  it  had  been  regarded  in  England  to 
be  a  sound  constitutional  principle,  as  phrased  in  Magna  Charta  itself, 
that  all  should  be  entitled  to  trial  in  courts  of  justice  held  or  presided 
over  by  judges  who  “know  the  law  of  the  realm  and  mean  to  observe 
it  well.”  Undoubtedly  bureaucracy  has  during  recent  decades  been 
encroaching  more  and  more  upon  what  should  be  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  justice.  “Extensive  legislative,  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial  powers  are  being  vested  and  combined  in  distinct  and  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  sound  principle  of  the  separation  of  governmental  powers.” 
Even  “controverted  questions  of  law  and  fact,  heretofore  regarded  as 
fundamental  and  exclusively  for  judicial  determination,  are  being  en¬ 
trusted  to  bureaucratic  discretion.”  There  has  been  such  an  alarming 
increase  in  public  functionaries  and  public  expenditures  in  New  York 
State  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  competent  observers  view 
the  tendency  “as  imperilling  not  only  our  liberties  but  the  very  solvency 
of  the  State  and  its  municipalities.”  Chief  Justice  Cullen  said  in  one  of 
his  constructive  opinions : 
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The  great  misfortune  of  the  day  is  the  mania  for  regulating  all  human  conduct 
by  statute,  from  responsibility  for  which  few  are  exempt,  since  many  of  our  most 
intelligent  and  highly  educated  citizens,  who  resent  as  paternalism  and  socialism 
legislative  interference  with  affairs  in  which  they  are  interested,  are  most  persistent 
in  the  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the  conduct  of  others. 

This  appears  to  be  an  important  section  of  the  proposed  judiciary- 
article,  yet  it  is  not  be  found  in  either  the  Schackno  or  Cole  bills.  But 
the  last  section  of  the  Cole  bill  is  interesting.  It  refers  particularly  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  convention  in  its  report  and  proposed  new 
article  deals  first  with  Supreme  Court  matters,  considering  sections  2, 
3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  Constitution  of  1894.  While  the  members  recognized 
the  Supreme  Court  as  vested  with  general  original  jurisdiction  in  law 
and  equity,  and  were  mindful  that  there  had  been  of  late  a  strong 
tendency  to  impinge  upon  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  term  “general  jurisdiction.”  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  rule  was  well  settled  that  the  present  language  deprived  the 
Legislature  of  all  power  to  take  from  the  Supreme  Court  any  of  its 
existing  jurisdiction  or  to  limit  its  general  jurisdiction,  although  it  left 
the  Legislature  free  to  give  general  jurisdiction  likewise  to  other 
judicial  tribunals.  Nevertheless,  the  general  jurisdiction  conferred  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  State  Constitution  did  not  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Legislature  from  changing  the  common  or  statutory  law,  or 
from  regulating  and  altering  the  jurisdiction  and  proceedings  in  law 
and  equity.  This  was  expressly  provided  in  1869  and  was  incorporated 
in  Section  20  of  the  Cole  Judiciary  Bill  of  1925,  viz.:  “The  Legislature 
shall  have  the  same  power  to  alter  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction  and 
proceedings  in  law  and  in  equity  that  it  has  heretofore  exercised.” 

The  convention  recommended  that  the  ratio  of  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  population  be  increased  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
in  the  First  and  Second  Judicial  Districts,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  in  the  remaining  seven  districts;  but  the  bill  as  passed 
maintained  the  old  ratio.  Recognizing  that  the  reform  adopted  in  1894, 
in  creating  the  Appellate  Divisions,  had  been  generally  successful  and 
satisfactory,  the  convention  continued  the  Appellate  Divisions  and 
existing  judicial  districts.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Governor  be  given 
power,  when  necessary,  for  the  speedy  disposition  of  cases  pending 
before  the  Appellate  Divisions,  to  designate  additional  justices  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  that  such  justice  need  not  be  resident  within  the  division, 
to  which  he  was  assigned,  though  “a  majority  of  the  justices  designated 
to  sit  in  any  Appellate  Division  shall  at  all  times  be  residents  of 
the  department.”  The  experience  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts 
during  recent  years  was  recognized  as  demonstrating  that  “a  very 
desirable  element  of  impartiality  and  confidence”  was  supplied  when 
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the  experience  of  justices  trained  in  other  parts  of  the  State  was  thus 
borrowed  in  cases  “which  might  be  thought  to  involve  local  predilec¬ 
tions  or  prejudices.”  The  authority  of  the  Governor  to  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  extraordinary  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  first 
consulting  the  Appellate  Division  was  not  considered  “conducive  to  the 
best  interests”  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  1894  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  each  judicial  de¬ 
partment  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  times  and  places  for  holding 
special  and  trial  terms  therein,  and  to  assign  justices  in  the  departments 
to  hold  such  terms.  But  by  amendment  passed  in  1905  the  power  of 
the  justices  wras  restricted  to  special  terms.  The  Legislature,  however, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  amend  the  judiciary  law,  Section  84,  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  trial  terms,  as  well  as  all  special  terms,  should  be  fixed 
by  the  Appellate  Divisions.  The  constitutionality  of  the  statutory 
provision  was,  however,  challenged.  Both  the  conventions  of  1915  and 
1921  thought  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  due  administration 
and  distribution  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  departments,  that  the 
Appellate  Divisions  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  holding  not  merely  the  special  terms,  at  which  equity  cases  are 
triable,  but  also  all  the  other  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  assign  the  justices  in  the  departments  to  hold  such  terms. 
They  felt  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  centralized  administrative 
control,  and  looked  upon  the  Appellate  Division  as  the  most  appropriate 
body  for  such  responsibility.  The  convention  introduced  a  new  provi¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  the  extraordinary  terms  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
While  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  him  had  been  sustained  in  the 
courts  and  the  calling  of  an  extraordinary  term  was  under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  law  beyond  the  control  of  the  Appellate  Division,  the  convention 
felt  that  an  amendment  which  would  prevent  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  justice  to  hold  an  extraordinary  term  without  even 
consulting  the  justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  department 
would  prove  advantageous.  The  Cole  Judiciary  Bill  omitted  this 
provision,  but  gave  the  Appellate  Divisions  the  “power  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  for  holding  special  and  trial  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
held  therein,  and  to  assign  the  justices  in  the  departments  to  hold  such 
terms.” 

The  Constitution  of  1894  made  no  provision  for  any  appellate  tri¬ 
bunals  to  hear  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  inferior  and  local 
courts,  which  were  then  being  heard  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  and  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo. 
The  only  provision  made  was  that  such  appeals  should  “be  heard  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  such  manner  and  by  such  justice  or  justices  as 
the  Appellate  Divisions  in  the  respective  departmets  which  include 
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New  York  and  Buffalo  shall  direct,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Legislature.”  Appellate  Terms  were  promptly  created  by  the  First 
and  Second  Departments,  and  they  have  functioned  satisfactorily ;  in¬ 
deed  these  tribunals  “are  in  largest  measure  the  only  appellate  tribunal 
known  to  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  Greater  City  of  New 
York.”  To  remove  all  possible  constitutional  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
to  constitute  Appellate  Terms,  and  to  make  these  terms  permanent 
constitutional  courts,  in  all  departments,  and  to  leave  no  discretion  in 
the  several  Appellate  Divisions  as  to  their  continuance  or  discontinu¬ 
ance,  was  the  purpose  of  Section  3  of  the  Cole  Bill.  The  Sections  (6,  7, 
and  8)  of  the  Constitution  of  1894  that  provide  particularly  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  only  once  been  amended,  and  there  had  been  no 
constitutional  change  following  1899.  The  Convention  of  1921  re¬ 
commended  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  be  continued  as  then  constituted, 
to  consist  of  a  chief  judge  and  six  elected  associate  judges.  They  also 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevailing  system  of  designating  Supreme 
Court  justices  as  associate  judges  during  the  extreme  stress  of  work 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century 
eleven  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  designated  for  service  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  nine  of  these  eventually  became  permanent 
judges  of  the  court.  In  fact  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally  that 
a  temporary  judgeship  is  the  safest  way  of  proving  the  merits  of  the 
jurist;  and  when  he  has  been  found  to  be  competent  and  satisfactory, 
the  electorate  has  invariably  shown  a  desire  to  promote  him  to  a 
permanent  judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Convention  of  1921  recommended  the  insertion  of  a  new  provision 
in  Section  6,  authorizing  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  case  of  a  temporary 
absence  or  inability  to  act  of  a  judge,  to  designate  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  serve  during  such  absence  or  inability  to  act.  They 
also  wished  to  leave  to  the  court  the  question  of  when  the  temporary 
additional  judges  should  be  released,  instead  of  making  their  return  to 
the  Supreme  Court  compulsory  when  the  calendar  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  should  have  been  reduced  to  two  hundred  causes.  As  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  convention  agreed  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  essentially  and  always  a  court  of  law.  Two  exceptions 
were  provided:  One  is  whenever  the  judgment  is  of  death,  which 
exception  has  long  existed ;  the  other  is  based  on  the  principle  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  litigant  at  least  one  appeal  on  the  facts.  It  is  argued  that  if 
the  Appellate  Division  actually  makes  new  findings  of  fact,  and  there¬ 
upon  renders  final  judgment,  the  litigant  decided  against  ought  to  have 
a  review  of  those  findings  in  some  appellate  tribunal.  This  plea  is  not 
new;  indeed,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Convention  of  1915,  after  full 
discussion.  The  Cole  Bill  adds  that  “the  right  to  appeal  shall  not 
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depend  upon  the  amount  involved.”  In  the  proposed  new  article, 
the  second  sentence  was  struck  out  of  Section  9,  which  provided  that 
no  unanimous  decision  of  Appellate  Division  that  there  was  evidence 
supporting  or  tending  to  sustain  a  finding  of  a  fact  or  a  verdict  directed 
by  the  court  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
provision  had  frequently  precluded  the  review  of  what  was  always 
and  essentially  a  question  of  law,  a  possibility  not  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

The  convention  further  wished  to  provide  that  all  litigants  should  be 
secure  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  State,  and  not  be  dependent  on  leave  to  do  so. 
It  was  therefore  recommended  that  the  existing  provisions  of  Sections 
588  and  589  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution, 
so  that  they  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  constant  change  by  the 
Legislature.  The  power  of  removal  of  judges  and  impeachment  was 
continued  as  provided  by  Sections  9  and  10. 

The  County  Courts  were  to  come  in  for  radical  alteration  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Greater  New  York  under  the  original  amendments  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  new  bill  was  intended  to  give  the  Legislature  authority 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  surrogate  in  any  county,  regardless  of 
its  population.  And  the  Cole  Bill  had  a  clause  regarding  Children’s 
Courts  which  was  identical  with  the  amendment  ratified  by  the  people 
on  November  8,  1921.  An  important  new  section  began  thus: 

All  judges,  justices,  and  surrogates  shall  receive  for  their  services  such  com¬ 
pensation  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  established  by  law,  provided  only  that 
such  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  respective  terms  of 
office. 

The  convention  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  compensation  of  judges 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Legislature,  and  should  not  be  dealt  with 
in  a  constitution.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  prevailing  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  found  by  the  Constitution,  was  inadequate. 
With  mounting  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  rendering  service  rises;  there¬ 
fore  the  compensation  for  service  should  rise,  and,  to  be  fair,  should 
rise  proportionately.  Ditch  diggers  were  working  for  a  dollar  a  day 
on  the  Erie  Canal  contracts  in  1896  and  1897 ;  they  could  command  many 
times  that  wage  today.  On  the  other  hand  the  stipend  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  remained  unchanged  since  1887.  Efforts 
to  remedy  this  injustice  by  the  only  means  possible,  viz.,  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  had  failed,  an  indifferent  electorate  not  giving  the 
amendment  the  consideration  it  merited.  But  if  the  question  of  judicial 
salaries  were  altogether  taken  out  of  the  Constitution  it  would  be  easier 
promptly  to  make  compensation  for  service  meet  the  cost  of  service. 
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There  were  some  other  important  amendments  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  new  judiciary  article,  but  the  foregoing  were  the  most  vital. 
The  report  of  the  Judicial  Constitutional  Convention  of  1921,  which 
is  Legislative  Document  (1922),  No.  37,  was  signed  by  William  D. 
Guthrie,  chairman,  and  by  other  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  report  being  prepared  by  order  of  the  convention.  It  was  counter¬ 
signed  by  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
who,  however,  set  above  his  signature  the  following  words :  “Whilst 
I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  convention,  I  do  not  concur 
in  all  of  the  above  discussions.”  There  were  many  lawyers  who  did 
not  concur  in  the  whole  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  or  in  the  whole  of  the  recommendations  of  the  convention. 
In  the  year  that  followed  many  associations  met  with  the  executive 
committee,  and  amendments  to  the  convention’s  recommendations  were 
agreed  upon,  and  incorporated  in  the  Senate  bills.  The  Coles  Bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  9th,  and  passed ;  it  was  amended  by 
the  Assembly  on  March  17,  1925,  and  on  the  same  day  the  amendments 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate.  The  proposed  new  judiciary  article  of  the 
Constitution  was  therefore  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1925  and  passed. 

Civil  and  Police  Courts — The  following  are  the  civil  and  police  courts 
The  Bronx: 

Supreme  Court — Bronx  Court  House,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

County  Court — Bergen  Building,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues. 

Court  of  Special  Sessions — Bergen  Building,  Tremont  and  Arthur 
avenues. 

Children’s  Court — 355  East  137th  Street. 

Domestic  Relations  Court — 1014  East  181st  Street. 

Surrogate’s  Court — Bergen  Building,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues. 

Traffic  Court — 161st  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

First  District  Municipal  Court  (Civil) — 1400  Williamsbridge  Road. 

Second  District  Municipal  Court  (Civil) — Washington  Avenue  and 
162nd  Street. 

Sixth  District  Magistrate’s  Court  (Police) — Brook  Avenue  and  161st 
Street  (18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  Police  Precincts). 

Eighth  District  Magistrate’s  Court  (Police) — 181st  Street  and  Boston 
Road  (22nd,  23rd,  24th,  26th,  and  27th  Police  Precincts). 

Magistrate’s  Courts’  District  Boundaries — The  Magistrate’s  Courts’ 
district  boundaries  are  as  follows: 

Sixth  District — Bronx  Kills,  Harlem  River,  Hudson  River,  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  East,  East  233rd  Street,  Jerome  Avenue,  Fordham  Road, 
Grand  Boulevard,  and  Concourse,  169th  Street,  Boston  Road,  East 
Tremont  Avenue,  Bronx  River,  174th  Street,  Morrison  Avenue,  Sound 
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View  Avenue,  Patterson  Avenue,  Pugsby’s  Creek,  East  River  (includ¬ 
ing  North  Brother,  South  Brother,  and  Riker’s  islands).  Police  Pre- 
cincts;  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st.  Courtroom — Brook  Avenue  and 
161st  Street. 

Eighth  District — East  River,  Pugsby’s  Creek,  Patterson  Avenue, 
Sound  View  Avenue,  Morrison  Avenue,  174th  Street,  Bronx  River, 
East  Tremont  Avenue,  Boston  Road,  169th  Street,  Grand  Boulevard 
and  Concourse,  Fordham  Road,  Jerome  Avenue,  East  233rd  Street,  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  East,  City  Line,  Pelham  Bay,  Eastchester  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound  (including  City,  Hart’s,  Hunter’s,  and  Twin  islands), 
East  River,  Police  Precincts ;  22nd,  23rd,  26th  and  27th.  Courtroom — 
181st  Street  and  Boston  Road. 

Thirteenth  District  (Domestic  Relations  Court) — Entire  Borough  of 
The  Bronx.  Courtroom — 1014  East  181st  Street. 

Traffic  Court — Entire  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  Courtroom — 161st 
Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

Municipal  Courts’  District  Boundaries — First — Beginning  at  the  centre 
line  of  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  and  its  junction  with  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  city  of  New  York,  south  to  East  233rd  Street,  easterly  to 
the  Bronx  River,  thence  along  the  Bronx  River  to  Fordham  Road,  thence 
along  the  Fordham  Road  to  Southern  Boulevard,  thence  along  the 
Southern  Boulevard  to  Marmion  Avenue,  thence  along  Marmion  Avenue 
to  East  175th  Street,  thence  along  175th  Street  to  Southern  Boulevard, 
thence  along  Southern  Boulevard  to  Crotona  Park  East,  thence  along 
Crotona  Park  East  to  Clinton  Avenue,  thence  along  Clinton  Avenue 
to  East  169th  Street,  thence  along  East  169th  Street  to  Union  Avenue, 
thence  along  Union  Avenue  to  East  149th  Street,  thence  along  149th 
Street  to  the  waters  of  the  East  River,  thence  to  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  city  of  New  York,  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  point  or  place  of  beginning.  Courtroom — 
1400  Williamsbridge  Hotel.  Parts  I  and  II.  Peter  A  Sheil,  Justice; 
Ely  Neumann,  Justice. 

Second — Embracing  the  remainder  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 
Courtroom — Southeast  corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and  162nd  Street. 
Parts  I,  II,  III.  (Part  III  located  in  the  Bergen  Building,  1918  Arthur 
Avenue.)  William  E.  Morris,  Justice;  James  J.  Fitzgerald,  Justice. 

The  Bronx  County  Administration — The  following  are  the  justices 
and  other  officers  of  The  Bronx  County  Administration  together  with 
their  place  of  office  : 

Hon.  Richard  H.  Mitchell,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st  Street  and 
Third  Avenue;  Hon.  George  V.  Mullan,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st 
Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Hon.  John  M.  Tierney,  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Hon.  Leonard  A.  Giegerich, 
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Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Hon.  Peter 
A.  Hatting-,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue; 
Hon.  Louis  D.  Gibbs,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st  Street  and  Third 
Avenue;  Hon.  Edward  J.  Glennon,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  161st  Street 
and  Third  Avenue;  Hon.  Ernest  E.  L.  Hammer,  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Hon.  Thomas  E.  McGeehan,  District 
Attorney,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues;  Hon.  Albert  Cohn,  County 
Judge,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues;  Hon.  George  M.  S.  Schulz,  Sur¬ 
rogate,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues,  Public  Administrator,  2808  Third 
Avenue;  Hon.  Lester  W.  Patterson,  Sheriff,  Tremont  and  Arthur  ave¬ 
nues;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Schoffel,  Register,  Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues; 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Moran,  County  Clerk,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue; 
Hon.  John  A.  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Jurors,  Tremont  and  Arthur 
avenues;  Hon.  John  J.  Knewitz,  Commissioner  of  Records,  161  Street 
and  Third  Avenue. 

Judges  of  the  Municipal  Courts — The  judges  of  the  Municipal  Courts 
in  The  Bronx  are  as  follows:  Hon.  Peter  A.  Shiel,  Hon.  William  E. 
Morris,  Hon.  James  J.  Fitzgerald,  Hon.  Ely  Neumann. 

Bronx  County  Bar  Association — This  association  of  lawyers  was 
incorporated  in  1902  as  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  name  was  changed  in  1913 
to  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  County  of  The  Bronx;  and  the  name 
was  again  changed  in  1924  to  The  Bronx  County  Bar  Association.  Any 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  become  a  member 
of  the  Association  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Membership 
of  the  Association.  Judges  of  courts  of  record  or  members  of  the  legal 
profession  may  become  honorary  members  of  the  Association  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and  by  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  meet  once  each  month, 
sometimes  oftener,  except  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
attendance  of  five  members  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  constitutes 
a  quorum.  The  Board  manages  the  business  affairs  of  the  Association 
and  authorizes  contracts  to  be  made  by  officers  of  the  Association  or 
by  any  of  the  committees.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are  a  presi¬ 
dent,  a  first  vice-president,  a  second  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasur¬ 
er,  and  a  board  of  nine  directors,  of  which  the  president  and  first  vice- 
president  are  two  of  the  members.  The  officers  are  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  January  and  they  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed. 

The  president  presides  and  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing 
committees.  He  appoints  all  special  committees  of  the  Association 
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and  has  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  all  committees.  The  secretary  keeps 
the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  association  and  all  other  matters 
ordered  to  be  recorded.  He  issues  notices  of  meetings,  files  with  the 
treasurer  a  statement  containing  the  name,  address,  date  of  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  date  of  election  of  each  new  member  within  seven  days 
after  the  election  of  such  member,  and  notifies  new  members  in  writing 
of  their  election. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  January  of  each 
year,  and  the  regular  meetings  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  ex¬ 
cept  during  July  and  August.  The  Board  of  Directors,  because  of  the 
unprofessional  conduct  or  other  conduct  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  Association,  may  recommend  to  the  Association  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  any  such  member  after  giving  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  answer  such  charges,  and  such  member  may  thereupon  be  suspended 
or  expelled  by  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  at 
any  meeting. 

There  is  a  Committee  on  Practice  and  Procedure  which  obtains 
information  about  the  procedure  and  business  of  the  courts  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  duties  performed  by  the 
judges,  clerks  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  courts,  and  to 
consider  and  pass  upon  all  such  matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  as 
shall  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Association.  It  reports  to  the  Association 
such  matters  as  may  be  of  service  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

There  is  also  a  Committee  on  Judiciary,  which  observes  the  practical 
operation  of  the  courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Association.  It  investigates  any  complaints  which 
may  be  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  any  judicial  officer  and  reports  on 
it  with  any  recommendations  it  may  think  fit  to  the  Association. 

It  considers  the  fitness  of  candidates  nominated  or  proposed  for 
election  or  appointment  for  judicial  office  or  quasi  judicial  office.  It 
may  confer  on  that  subject  with  other  organizations  and  with  nomina¬ 
ting  conventions  or  committees  or  with  any  public  officer  in  whom 
is  vested  the  power  of  appointment,  and  recommend  to  the  Association 
at  any  meeting,  special  or  general,  such  action  in  respect  of  candidates 
as  it  may  deem  advisable.  Its  recommendations  or  report,  however,  as 
to  the  fitness  of  candidates  who  may  be  or  are  about  to  be  nominated, 
designated  or  appointed  to  a  judicial  office,  is  required  to  be  in  writing 
and  to  be  made  and  submitted  separately  as  to  each  candidate  together 
with  its  reasons  and  grounds.  Action  upon  any  such  recommendation 
is  taken  by  the  Association  by  secret  ballot  on  each  candidate  separately. 
But  no  unanimous  report  or  recommendation  of  such  committee  can  be 
rejected  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

The  Committee  on  Grievances  consists  of  eight  members.  It  hears 
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and  considers  complaints  against  members  of  the  bar  for  professional 
misconduct,  and  if,  in  its  opinion,  after  investigation,  sufficient  grounds 
exist  for  it,  the  complaint  is  submitted  to  the  directors.  The  directors 
may  then  cause  charges  to  be  presented  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  proper  Department  for  appropriate  action  or  may  institute  any  other 
appropriate  legal  proceedings. 

There  is  also  a  Library  Committee  which  has  charge  of  the  library 
of  the  Association,  and  catalogues  from  time  to  time  books  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  promulgates  and  enforces  appropriate  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  library,  its  books  and  other  property.  There  is  also  a  House 
Committee  which  provides  for  the  proper  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  the  rooms  and  building  of  the  Association,  having  regard  to  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  its  members,  and  provides  social  features 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association  for 
1926  were  as  follows:  President,  Charles  H.  Friedrich;  First  Vice- 
President,  Bernard  S.  Deutsch;  Second  Vice-President,  Owen  S.  M. 
Tierney;  Secretary,  William  F.  Wund;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Keating. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  George  W.  M.  Clark,  Archie  B.  Morrison,  Edward  R.  Koch, 
Forrest  C.  Hirleman,  Max  Monfried,  J.  Philip  Van  Kirk,  Henry  W. 
Kiralfy. 

The  following  are  the  Standing  Committees :  Committee  on  Member¬ 
ship  :  Arthur  L.  Howe,  T.  Emory  Clocke,  Arthur  Bell,  Charles  J. 
Kennedy. 

Committee  on  Amendment  of  the  Law:  Stanley  Garten,  Charles  B. 
McLaughlin,  Harry  Stacked,  Ernest  Rolph,  Louis  Susman,  Eugene 
L.  Brisach,  Charles  A.  Conner,  Emanuel  Schwartz. 

Committee  on  Practice  and  Procedure:  William  Klapp,  David  J. 
Rosen,  Howard  C.  Kelly,  George  B.  DeLuca,  John  T.  E.  Van  Derveer, 
Luke  J.  LeRolle,  Martin  Collubier,  Owen  A.  Haley. 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  William  W.  Niles,  Harold  C.  Knoeppel, 
Douglas  Mathewson,  Joseph  J.  Silver,  Thomas  Gilleran,  Thomas  C. 
Patterson. 

Committee  on  Grievances:  William  T.  Matthies,  Henry  Waldman, 
Charles  P.  Hallock,  Maurice  S.  Cohen,  Henry  K.  Davis,  James  F. 
Donnelly,  John  Davis,  W.  Stebbins  Smith. 

Committee  on  Library:  Max  Gross,  Matthew  J.  Diserio,  Edward 
F.  Roehm,  John  M.  Cole,  William  L.  Rosen. 

House  Committee :  Harry  Kempner,  Daniel  J.  Dunn,  Charles  Horst- 
man,  Jacob  Pantell,  John  B.  M.  Pennetto. 

The  following  were  members  of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association  in 
1925: 

Peter  A.  Abeles,  Edward  A.  Acker,  Israel  J.  P.  Adlerman,  Silas 
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Alacchi,  Milton  Altschular,  Alfred  J.  Amend,  Benjamin  Antin,  Bernard 
H.  Arnold,  C.  Arthur  Arnstein,  Edmund  O.  Austin. 

William  Burdell  Banister,  James  M.  Barrett,  Frederick  Behr,  Arthur 
Bell,  Oscar  Bellick,  Herman  Bellmer,  Robert  H.  Bergman,  Morris  Berk- 
owitz,  Abraham  Berman,  Joseph  L.  Berry,  Laurence  J.  Bershad,  Edward 
H.  Bianco,  Alexander  Bloch,  David  M.  Bluestone,  Asher  Blum,  Henry 
Wilson  Boyce,  E.  Mortimer  Boyle,  John  Boyle,  Jr.,  Eugene  L.  Brisach, 
Charles  Hilton  Brown,  Nicholas  Bucci,  Charles  E.  Buchner,  Emory 
R.  Buckner,  Bernard  Budnick. 

J.  M.  Callahan,  John  A.  Logan  Campbell,  Harry  B.  Chambers,  Samuel 
E.  Chasin,  Harry  Chrystall,  Adolph  Cianchetti,  George  W.  M.  Clark, 
T.  Emory  Clocke,  Harry  Cohen,  Henry  C.  Cohen,  Maurice  S.  Cohen, 
Maxwell  Cohen,  Moses  Cohen,  Albert  Cohen,  Max  Cohen,  John  M. 
Cole,  Martin  Conboy,  Joseph  F.  Condon,  Lawrence  Condon,  Francis 
X.  Conlon,  Charles  A.  Conner,  Edward  L.  Corbett,  Joseph  L.  Craig, 
Maxwell  L.  Crames. 

Joseph  R.  Damico,  Nathan  M.  Danziger,  Henry  K.  Davis,  John 
Davis,  Mortimer  De  Groot,  Michael  N.  Delagi,  George  B.  DeLuca,  Ber¬ 
nard  S.  Deutsch,  Solomon  De  Young,  Henry  R.  Diamond,  Matthew  J. 
Diserio,  James  A.  Donnelly,  James  F.  Donnelly,  John  M.  Downes, 
Daniel  J.  Dunn,  Philip  J.  Dunn. 

William  S.  Evans,  John  Ewen. 

Louis  Fabricant,  Herman  L.  Flak,  Benjamin  Feldman,  Gilbert  B. 
Ferris,  M.  Maldwin  Fertig,  Lew  Feldherr,  Moses  S.  Finesilver,  James 
J.  Fitzgerald,  Edward  J.  Flynn,  Henry  S.  J.  Flynn,  Wallace  S.  Fraser, 
Frederick  Freeman,  John  F.  Frees,  Gustave  Frey,  Henry  W.  Fried, 
Samuel  A.  Fried,  Henry  A.  Friedman,  Charles  H.  Friedrich,  Theodore 
H.  Friend,  Louis  B.  Frutkin. 

William  Galland,  Charles  M.  Gambee,  Henry  F.  Gannon,  Julius  J. 
Gans,  Stanley  Garten,  David  Geiger,  Abraham  L.  Gerlich,  Thomas  Gil- 
leran,  Isidore  Ginsberg,  Edward  J.  Glennon,  Louis  J.  Gold,  Samuel 
Goldstein,  Monroe  Goldwater,  Martin  Gollubier,  Samuel  Greenbaum, 
Anthony  J.  Griffin,  Hyman  Grill,  Max  Gross,  Morris  Grossman. 

Bernard  Hahn,  Owen  A.  Haley,  Charles  V.  Halley,  Jr.,  Charles  P. 
Hallock,  Ernest  E.  L.  Hammer,  Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  Benjamin  Harris, 
David  Harrison,  Ellsworth  J.  Healy,  Albert  H.  Henderson,  Joseph  P. 
Hennessy,  M.  Montefiore  Henschel,  Otto  Henschel,  Nicholas  A.  Heyms- 
feld,  Forrest  C.  Hirleman,  Charles  L.  Hoffman,  Charles  H.  Horstman, 
Arthur  L.  Howe,  Frederick  C.  Hunter,  Aaron  Hulnick. 

Bernard  J.  Isecke,  Joseph  S.  Israel. 

Samuel  J.  Joseph,  J.  Tangney  Judge,  Morris  J.  Junger. 

John  Kadel,  Bernard  I.  Kamen,  D.  Robert  Kaplan,  Isidor  M.  Katz, 
John  J.  Kearney,  William  A.  Keating,  Howard  C.  Kelly,  Harry  Kemp- 
ner,  Charles  J.  Kennedy,  Henry  W.  Kiralfy,  William  Klapp,  Harold 
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C.  Knoeppel,  Raymond  J.  Knoeppel,  Herbert  A.  Knox,  Edward  R. 
Koch,  William  Koerner,  Morris  Kohn,  Edwin  F.  Korkus,  Joseph  J. 
Kozinn,  Bertram  L.  Kraus,  Edward  J.  Krug,  Jr.,  Joseph  S.  Kulkin,  Ed¬ 
ward  Kuntz. 

Charles  C.  Lamm,  Louis  Landes,  Thomas  C.  Larkin,  Max  J.  Le  Boyer, 
Maurice  Leffert,  Joseph  Lefkowitz,  Luke  J.  Le  Rolle,  Harry  Leeser, 
Joseph  M.  Levine,  M.  Carl  Levine,  Sidney  Levine,  Meyer  Levy,  Samuel 

D.  Levy,  Henry  Lichtig,  Abraham  Lipton,  Herbert  Lowenthal,  William 
Lurie,  William  Lyman. 

J.  Clifford  McChristie,  William  H.  McDougal,  John  A.  McEveety, 
John  E.  McGeehan,  John  J.  McGinty,  Michael  B.  McHugh,  Joseph  V. 
McKee,  John  Jay  McKelvey,  Richard  F.  McKiniry,  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Patrick  J.  McMahon,  Ernest  J. 
Magan,  Thomas  A.  Maher,  Robert  W.  Maloney,  Marton  M.  Mandel, 
Abraham  Mann,  Jacques  Mantinband,  James  F.  Marshall,  Edward  J. 
Martin,  Douglas  Matthewson,  William  T.  Matthies,  Alexander  A.  May- 
per,  J.  George  Metz,  Nathan  Messinger,  Abraham  Midonick,  Charles 
W.  Millard,  William  J.  Millard,  Richard  H.  Mitchell,  Barney  Mogilesky, 
Max  Monfried,  Seymour  Mork,  Gustave  Morris,  William  E.  Morris, 
Archie  B.  Morrison,  Abraham  Moscowitz,  William  T.  Mulcahy,  Felix 
A.  Muldoon. 

Ely  Neumann,  Jacob  Neumark,  William  W.  Niles,  Charles  M.  Norden. 
John  J.  O’Brien,  Edward  M.  O’Gorman,  Dominick  L.  O’Reilly,  John 
F.  O’Ryan,  Benjamin  Oppenheim,  S.  Joseph  Oxenberg. 

David  Paris,  Charles  C.  Parmet,  Thomas  C.  Patterson,  Thomas  C. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  Henry  D,  Patten,  Lambert  K.  Peecock,  Lawrence  J. 
Peltin,  John  B.  H.  Pennetto,  Jacob  J.  Pantell,  Christian  S.  Phillips, 
Harold  M.  Phillips,  Simon  H.  Platt,  John  J.  Prendergast,  Karl  Propper. 
Morris  Quasha,  William  F.  Quigley. 

William  C.  Relyea,  Samuel  F.  Reynolds,  Louis  Richman,  Edward 
F.  Roehm,  Chester  Rohrlich,  Ernest  Rolph,  William  L.  Rosan,  Samuel 
Rose,  David  J.  Rosen,  Joseph  Rubin,  Charles  T.  Rudershausen,  John 
J.  Ryan,  Sylvester  Ryan. 

Charles  Saleson,  Louis  Sanders,  Leo  Schafran,  Morris  S.  Schecter, 
Edward  Scherer,  Walter  C.  B.  Schlesinger,  Louis  Schoffel,  Abraham 
M.  Schwartz,  Emanuel  Schwartz,  Charles  M.  Setlow,  Maurice  Shapiro, 
James  Shea,  Peter  A.  Sheil,  John  V.  Sheridan,  Irwin  J.  Sikawitt,  Jesse 
Silberman,  Isidore  Silver,  Joseph  J.  Silver,  Harry  Silverman,  Abraham 
Simonoff,  Henry  J.  Smith,  W.  Stebbins  Smith,  Abraham  I.  Solomon, 
Louis  Solomon,  Harry  F.  Spellman,  Henry  H.  Spitz,  Harry  Stackell, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Charles  J.  Steierman,  Frank  Steinberg,  William 
H.  Steinkamp,  George  A.  Steinmuller,  Henry  E.  Stohldreier,  Harold 
H.  Straus,  Raymond  B.  Stringham,  Frederick  A.  Stroh,  Daniel  F.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Daniel  V.  Sullivan,  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  Louis  Susman. 
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Robert  C.  Ten  Eyck,  William  P.  Thomas,  Joseph  C.  Thomson,  Owen 
S.  M.  Tierney,  James  P.  Timoney,  Julius  D.  Tobias,  Bernard  Trencher. 

John  T.  E.  Van  Derveer,  J.  Philip  Van  Kirk,  Edwin  Vaughan,  Jr., 
Albert  H.  Vitale. 

Henry  Waldman,  Irvin  Waldman,  Charles  Warner,  Morris  Weiss, 
Leo  M.  Weider,  William  R.  White,  Robert  J.  Williams,  Abraham  Wil¬ 
son,  Jacob  W.  Winkler,  William  F.  Wund. 

Frederick  E.  Yung. 

Israel  H.  Zinovoy. 

The  following  new  members  of  the  Association  were  elected  during 
1926: 

Robert  Aberman,  Louis  Bennett,  Harry  Sabbath  Bodin,  Herman 

A.  Brand,  David  L.  Cohn,  Edward  J.  Chapman,  Louis  B.  Davidson, 
Samuel  Deutsch,  Samuel  Feuer,  Herman  Foster,  Harry  A.  Gair,  Alfred 

B.  Hano,  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Joseph  E.  Kinsley,  Isidor  I.  Komitor,  Charles 
P.  Kelly,  Arthur  B.  Kelly,  Louis  J.  Naftalison,  Samuel  Orr,  Marcus 
Rosenthal,  Charles  V.  Scanlan,  William  A.  Scanlan,  Milton  Silberman, 
Irving  H.  Stolz,  Dennis  R.  Sheil,  John  Dwight  Sullivan,  Max  J.  Wein¬ 
man,  Charles  I.  Schwab,  Albert  A.  Beregh,  Julius  S.  Berg,  Nathaniel 
Brenner,  Leon  Dashaw,  Robert  Diamond,  John  W.  Diserio,  Herman 
S.  Goldstein,  Louis  Jay,  Thomas  Keogh,  Benjamin  Komarow,  Samuel 
L.  Miller,  Herman  C.  Pollack,  Harold  Pomerantz,  Aaron  A.  Roth,  Lazar 
Schehr,  Harry  Seiden,  Silas  W.  Sollfrey,  Thomas  V,  Tozzi,  Michael 
J.  Villamena,  Daniel  A.  Walters,  Max  M.  Widens. 

The  following  are  honorary  members  of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  : 

John  P.  Cohalan,  Leonard  A.  Giegerich,  Adolph  C.  Hottenroth, 
Richard  H.  Mitchell,  George  V.  Mullan,  Alfred  R.  Page,  John  M. 
Tierney,  George  M.  S.  Schulz,  Louis  D.  Gibbs,  Francis  Martin,  Louis 
O.  Van  Doren. 

Officers  of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  have  been  as  follows : 

President — W.  Stebbins  Smith,  1903  and  1904;  J.  Homer  Hildreth, 
1905  and  1906;  Arthur  C.  Butts,  1907  and  1908;  Douglas  Matthewson, 
1909  and  1910;  Charles  P.  Hallock,  1911  and  1912;  Louis  O.  Van  Doren, 
1913-1915;  Maurice  S.  Cohen,  1916;  Henry  K.  Davis,  1917  and  1918; 
Harold  C.  Knoeppel,  1919  and  1920;  James  F.  Donnelly,  1921  and  1922; 
Archie  B.  Morrison,  1923  and  1924. 

First  Vice-President — Seward  Baker,  1903  and  1904;  Arthur  C.  Butts, 
1905  and  1906;  Douglas  Matthewson,  1907  and  1908;  J.  C.  Julius  Lang- 
bein,  1909;  Charles  P.  Hallock,  1910;  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  1911  and  1912; 
Maurice  S.  Cohen,  1913-1915;  Henry  K.  Davis,  1916;  John  Davis,  1917- 
1919;  James  F.  Donnelly,  1920;  Charles  H.  Friedrich,  1921-1924. 

Second  Vice-President — William  T.  Matthies,  1903  and  1904;  Charles 
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P.  Hallock,  1905  and  1906;  J.  C.  Julius  Langbein,  1907  and  1908;  Charles 
P.  Hallock,  1909;  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  1910;  Maurice  S.  Cohen,  1911  and 
1912;  John  Davis,  1913  and  1914;  John  F.  Frees,  1915;  John  Davis,  1916; 
Harold  C.  Knoeppel,  1917  and  1918;  Janies  F.  Donnelly,  1919;  Charles 
H.  Friedrich,  1920;  Archie  B.  Morrison,  1921  and  1922;  Bernard  S. 
Deutsch,  1923  and  1924. 

Secretary — Charles  P.  Hallock,  1903  and  1904;  Henry  K.  Davis,  1903- 
1908;  Edward  R.  Koch,  1909-1911;  J.  Philip  Van  Kirk,  1912-1916;  For¬ 
rest  C.  Hirleman,  1917-1922;  William  F.  Wund,  1923  and  1924. 

Treasurer — Augustus  M.  Allen,  1903  and  1904;  Willard  H.  Warner, 
1905  and  1906;  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  1907  and  1908;  T.  Emory  Clocke, 
1909-1911;  Arthur  L.  Howe,  1912-1916;  William  A.  Keating,  1917-1924. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — Ernest  Hall,  1903;  J.  Homer 
Hildreth,  1904;  Louis  O.  Van  Doren,  1905-1912;  Henry  K.  Davis,  1913- 
1915;  Harold  C.  Knoeppel,  1916;  Joseph  J.  Silver,  1917-1919;  George 
W.  M.  Clark,  1920-1924. 

During  1925  addresses  by  members  were  delivered  at  meetings 
as  follows:  Herman  L.  Falk  on  “Duties  of  United  States  Attorney”; 
Meyer  Levy,  “What  are  the  Facts?”;  John  F.  O’Ryan,  “Transit  Situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City”;  Thomas  Gilleran,  “Lawyers  in  Civic  and 
Social  Life”;  Max  D.  Steuer,  “How  a  Case  Should  be  Tried.” 

The  following  are  the  candidates  named  by  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bronx  County  Bar  Association  as  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Association  for  the  year  1927 :  President,  Bernard  S.  Deutsch ; 
First  Vice-President,  Owen  S.  M.  Tierney;  Second  Vice-President, 
Edward  R.  Koch;  Secretary,  William  F.  Wund;  Treasurer,  William  A. 
Keating. 

Senate  Discusses  Bronx  Centre  Bill — After  a  brisk  debate  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  Senate  at  Albany  defeated  on  March  22,  1927,  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  John  F.  Reidy  of  The  Bronx,  and  before 
that  passed  by  the  lower  house,  which  would  have  authorized  the  use 
of  corporate  stock  and  serial  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal  building  and  a  court  centre 
in  the  borough.  The  Democrats  present  voted  for  the  Reidy  bill,  but 
the  vote,  twenty-one  to  twenty-three,  fell  five  votes  short  of  the  twenty- 
six  necessary  for  its  passage. 

Senator  Knight,  the  Republican  leader,  assailed  the  proposal  as  the 
consummation  of  a  plan  to  boost  real  estate  values  in  some  sections 
of  The  Bronx  for  the  benefit  of  interests  that  may  have  secured  title. 
Where  the  new  borough  centre  was  to  be  located  was  not  revealed  by 
the  promoters  of  the  measure.  Senator  Schackno  of  The  Bronx,  when 
challenged  to  disclose  where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  new  structure, 
said  he  did  not  know. 
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According  to  Mr.  Knight,  two  proposals  were  made  to  the  introducer 
of  the  bill.  One  was  that  the  measure  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
building  should  be  erected  on  property  owned  by  the  city,  the  other 
being  that  the  building  should  be  erected  on  the  present  Municipal 
Building  site.  Senator  Schackno  said  that  the  bill  had  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  had  appropriated  $60,000  as  a  start. 

“I  know  of  no  real  estate  interests  that  I  am  favoring  here,  nor  do  I  understand 
any  have  opposed  it,”  Mr.  Schackno  said.  “To  the  contrary,  a  group  of  business 
men,  leaders  in  their  respective  lines,  came  here  at  a  public  hearing  on  the  measure 
where  every  one  favored  it.  I  do  not  know  where  this  building  is  going  to  be  erected 
nor  does  anybody  else.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  determine.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  appropriation  was  made  contingent  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  had  been  vetoed  by  the  governor 
in  1926.  It  was  indicated  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  till  it  went  through. 


'  CHAPTER  XIV 

EDUCATION 

The  process  of  growth  in  the  field  of  Education  in  The  Bronx  has 
run  on  lines  similar  to  the  development  in  other  departments  of  the 
borough’s  life.  It  began  in  a  small  way  early  in  the  history  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  a  way  so  modest  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where 
to  lay  the  finger  and  to  say  “Here  began  the  literary  story  of  this  re¬ 
gion.”  Needless  to  say  the  real  education  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
had  begun  very  much  earlier.  It  began  when  the  first  venturesome 
white  man  crossed  the  Harlem  and  explored  a  region  till  then  unknown. 
It  was  continued  when  the  first  settler  hewed  his  first  tree  and  built  his 
first  cabin.  That  is  real  education — the  doing  of  things,  the  observation 
of  the  senses,  the  gathering  of  the  sensory  data,  the  planning,  and  the 
translation  of  the  plan  into  the  world  of  fact,  the  clearing  of  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  making  of  homes,  the  surrounding  oneself  with  the  amenities 
of  existence  as  we  have  learned  of  them  from  the  generations  from 
whom  we  have  descended.  For  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  education 
is  this,  that  man  only  learns  to  do  things  by  trying  to  do  them,  by  do¬ 
ing  them  badly  at  first  and  better  afterwards,  until  he  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  boundary  where  he  can  do  them  no  better.  Education,  however, 
as  the  term  is  usually  used,  has  a  meaning  more  restricted.  It  refers 
to  the  mastery  of  the  artificial  keys  to  knowledge  that  have  been  elab¬ 
orated  by  man — the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  so  on.  The  importance  attached  to  these  keys  arises 
from  the  fact  that  while  they  do  not  educate  the  man  himself,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  continual  performances  of  natural  occupations  edu¬ 
cate  him,  they  have  this  tremendous  advantage,  that  they  are  an  open 
sesame  to  him  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  piled  up  by  others.  They 
are  the  passwords  by  which  he  is  admitted  into  the  portals  of  all  the 
arts,  all  the  literature,  and  all  this  science  accumulated  and  preserved 
by  the  human  race  from  the  beginning.  And  that  is  why  the  teaching 
of  these  keys  to  knowledge  has  almost  monopolized  the  word  “Educa¬ 
tion,”  because  the  wisdom  to  which  they  open  the  mind  of  the  student 
infinitely  surpasses  anything  which  he  could  acquire  by  his  own  un¬ 
aided  effort. 

Needless  to  say  that  education  and  the  paraphernalia  of  education 
have  reached  a  tremendously  high  development  in  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  section  of  the  largest  and  richest 
city  in  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  the  material  habitations  and  the 
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tools  and  methods  of  education  here  as  elsewhere  in  America  have  gone 
many  steps  ahead  of  the  actual  results  which  they  have  achieved.  But 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  easier  to  supply  these  material 
instruments  than  it  is  to  discipline  and  enrich  the  mind  in  a  like  de¬ 
gree.  The  guarantee  of  the  habitations  and  instruments  of  learning  is 
the  vast  wealth  which  supplies  them,  and  that  wealth  is  here  in  great 
profusion.  Mental  development  is  the  result  of  a  slower  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  process.  But  the  presence  of  the  habitations  and  instruments  of 
learning  are  at  least  a  fair  guarantee  of  the  development  of  that  learn¬ 
ing.  Education  is  a  slow  process  even  in  the  individual.  In  a  large 
population  it  must  be  slower  still.  The  mere  provision  of  information 
will  not  affect  it.  That  information  is  only  the  raw  material  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  pabulum  on  which  intellectual  sinew  is  fed.  It  is  the 
food  which  the  intellectual  system  must  digest.  It  is  the  substance 
on  which  talent  has  to  be  sharpened.  The  habitations  of  learning  have 
often  indeed  been  called  gymnasia  and  rightly,  for  there  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  exercised  and  strengthened  as  the  body  is  strengthened. 
That  is  why  so  much  real  education  is  self-education — because  intense, 
and  willing,  and  prolonged  effort  is  necessary  to  it.  That  is  why  nearly 
all  the  great  men  of  the  world  have  been  born  students  and  born 
thinkers.  They  enjoyed  doing  the  things  that  made  them  great,  and 
they  would  never  have  become  great  had  they  not  enjoyed  doing  them, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  great,  but  for  some  inherent  and  often 
not  apparent  quality  in  the  things  themselves. 

Education  in  the  Colonies — In  contrast  with  the  great  zeal  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  The  Bronx  today,  education  among  the  Dutch  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  New  Netherlands,  may  be  described 
as  a  much  neglected  quality.  There  were  schools  in  New  Amsterdam 
and  in  Beverwyck  (later  Albany) ;  but  in  the  country  districts  the 
mother  was  the  teacher,  and  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  the  only  text¬ 
books  ;  so  that  the  Dutchman,  while  not  illiterate,  was  certainly  un¬ 
educated.  The  children  of  the  better  classes  had  more  advantages  and 
were  sometimes  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  especially  if  the 
young  man  intended  to  become  a  dominie.  The  daughters  were  trained 
to  be  housewives  and  mothers ;  to  cook  and  to  clean  with  that  thorough¬ 
ness  which  has  become  proverbial  of  the  Dutch,  to  sew  and  to  knit,  to 
spin  and  to  weave,  and  to  take  care  of  the  poultry  and  the  household 
generally.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  till  the  day  of  the  English  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  schools  was  established,  and  these  were  far  from  our 
modern  idea  of  a  rural  school.  In  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the 
county,  adjacent  to  Connecticut  and  settled  by  the  people  of  that  colony, 
the  schoolhouse  was  established  at  an  earlier  date,  the  Yankee  necessity 
of  a  school  having  been  recognized  by  the  General  Court,  or  Legislature, 
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of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1645-47,  and  carried  by  Winthrop,  Daven¬ 
port  and  others  into  the  colony  of  Connecticut  from  the  mother  colony. 
The  Connecticut  settlers  of  the  “Ten  Farms”  at  Eastchester  set  aside 
at  an  early  date  a  piece  of  land  for  school  purposes  and  erected  a  school- 
house  in  1683.  The  same  site  was  occupied  for  school  purposes  for  a 
period  of  about  two  hundred  years.  The  English  settlers  of  West¬ 
chester  established  a  school  at  an  early  date. 

The  school  and  the  schoolmaster  there  were  maintained  by  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  Society,  the  pedagogue  being  assigned  from  London  and  paid 
an  allowance  by  the  society.  The  inhabitants  also  contributed  to  the 
support  of  both,  and  the  schoolmaster  assisted  the  rector  by  instruct- 
ing  his  pupils  in  the  Catechism.  The  first  recorded  schoolmaster  in 
Westchester  was  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  taught  in  1709.  On  October 
30,  1709,  the  Reverend  John  Bartow  writes: 

“We  want  very  much  a  fixed  school  at  Westchester;  if  Mr.  Daniel 
Clark,  my  neighbor,  now  in  England,  should  wait  upon  you,  desirous 
of  that  employment,  I  recommend  him  as  a  person  worthy  of  it ;  being 
of  good  report,  a  constant  communicant,  and,  being  a  clergyman’s  son, 
has  had  a  pious  and  learned  education.”  The  recommendation  was  ap¬ 
parently  effective,  as  Mr.  Daniel  Clark  was  schoolmaster  from  1710 
to  1713. 

In  the  latter  year,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  society,  “Mr. 
Charles  Glover  is  appointed  schoolmaster  at  Westchester  with  a  salary 
of  £18  per  annum,  as  he  is  recommended  under  the  character  of  a  per¬ 
son,  sober  and  diligent,  well  affected  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
competently  skilled  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  psalmody,  and  the 
Latin  tongue,  provided  he  comply  with  the  Society’s  rules  in  sending 
certificates  of  the  number  of  his  scholars.”  He  held  the  position  until 
1719.  The  society’s  abstracts  for  that  year  say:  “To  Mr.  William  For¬ 
rester,  schoolmaster  at  Westchester,  who  has  been  recommended  as  a  per¬ 
son  very  well  qualified  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue,  ten  pounds  per  annum  is  allowed;  and  a  gratuity  of 
£10  has  been  given  him,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services  and  his 
present  circumstances.”  In  an  abstract  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Forrester 
reports :  “I  have  at  present  thirty-five  scholars,  whom  I  catechise  every 
Saturday,  and  also  every  Sunday  that  Mr.  Bartow  goes  to  another 
part  of  the  parish.”  Also,  from  an  extract  of  1720:  “From  Mr.  Forrester, 
schoolmaster  at  Westchester  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  that  he 
takes  all  the  care  he  can  of  the  children  which  are  sent  to  him,  and  has 
upwards  of  thirty  scholars,  which  he  instructs  in  the  Church  Catechism.” 

In  the  year  1722  Mr.  Bartow  reports  “that  they  are  repairing  the 
church  there  (at  Westchester)  with  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  procured  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  care  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the  school- 
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master  there.”  In  1724,  in  answer  to  questions  from  the  Society,  Mr. 
Bartow  gives  an  exact  account  of  his  care.  He  writes: 

Question: — Have  you  in  your  parish  any  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
youth;  if  you  have,  is  it  endowed,  and  who  is  the  master? 

Answer: — We  have  a  public  school  at  Westchester,  of  which  Mr.  Forrester  is 
the  society’s  schoolmaster,  and  we  have  private  schools  in  other  places;  no  endow¬ 
ment;  some  families  of  the  Town  of  Pelham  that  are  adjacent  come  to  Eastchester 
church. 

In  November,  1729,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Standard  answers  the  same 
questions  as  follows : 

I  say  there  are  three  schools  and  three  schoolmasters.  The  first  school  is  at 
Westchester,  William  Forrester,  master,  who  has  a  salary  from  the  Venerable 
Society,  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  serve.  The  second  is  at  Eastchester,  one 
Delpech,  master,  who  is  very  well  adapted  and  fitted  for  that  business  and  is  well 
spoken  of  as  being  diligent  in  it;  the  third  is  at  New  Rochelle,  where  both  French 
and  English  are  taught.  The  last  two  have  no  other  encouragement  than  what 
the  parents  of  the  children  taught,  do  give. 

Mr.  Forrester  remained  as  schoolmaster  until  1743.  That  he  became 
a  person  of  considerable  prominence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1733 
he  was  put  up  by  the  strong  De  Lancey  party  as  the  opponent  of  Judge 
Lewis  Morris  in  the  election  of  that  year  for  representative  in  the  As¬ 
sembly.  In  1744  Mr.  Basil  Bartow  was  appointed  schoolmaster  at  the 
request  of  the  church  authorities.  The  king’s  commissary  reported  as 
follows : 

He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bartow,  late  the  Society’s  missionary  there. 
He  is  a  person  of  good  temper,  sober,  and  pious,  and  well  affected  to  the  present 
Government;  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  qualified  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

Mr.  Bartow  remained  a  schoolmaster  for  nearly  twenty  years,  or 
until  1762,  when  we  learn  from  the  report  of  Rector  Milner,  “that  the 
school  is  still  vacant,  and  deprived  of  a  teacher,  but  I  petition  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  continue  their  bounty  to  some  worthy  person  who  shall  be 
chosen  schoolmaster;  as  the  school  is  a  nursery  for  the  Church  and  of 
great  service  in  these  parts.” 

In  1763  he  writes  again : 

“I  express  my  own  and  my  people’s  sense  of  the  favour  done  us, 
in  giving  us  leave  to  choose  a  schoolmaster  for  this  place,  tho’  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  person  properly  qualified  for  the  office.” 
In  1764,  he  writes:  “I  have  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  me  by 
the  Society,  appointed  Mr.  Nathaniel  Seabury,  a  son  of  the  late  worthy 
missionary  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  to  be  schoolmaster  at  West¬ 
chester.”  Nathaniel  Seabury  was  the  brother  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Seabury,  later  rector  of  the  parish.  He  remained  a  schoolmaster  till 
1768,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Youngs,  whose  services  lasted 
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until  1772.  The  position  was  apparently  vacant  till  1774,  when  Mr. 
Gott  became  the  holder  of  the  office  and  continued  in  it  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  After  that  the  school  ceased  to  be  an  appendage  of  the  church 
and  became  an  object  of  support  from  the  town.  According  to  the  town 
records,  the  first  public  school  in  Westchester  was  established  in  1798. 
Later  the  township  was  divided  into  three  school  districts:  West¬ 
chester  Village,  Bear  Swamp  and  Throgg’s  Neck.  A  more  modern 
building  was  erected  in  Westchester  by  the  city  in  1897. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Venerable  Propagation  Society’s  school¬ 
masters  at  Westchester: 


Appointment 

1709 

1710 
1713 
1719 
1743 
1764 
1768 
1774 


Schoolmasters 
Edward  Fitzgerald 
Daniel  Clark 
Charles  Glover 
William  Forrester 
Basil  Bartow 
Nathaniel  Seabury 
George  Youngs 
Mr.  Gott 


Salary 

18  pounds  per  annum 
18  pounds  per  annum 
18  pounds  per  annum 
10  pounds  per  annum 
10  pounds  per  annum 
10  pounds  per  annum 
10  pounds  per  annum 
10  pounds  per  annum 


The  occupation  of  the  various  sections  of  the  borough  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  class  of  Englishmen,  who  may 
be  termed  gentlemen  farmers,  rendered  the  matter  of  education  for  their 
children  a  very  important  one ;  and  it  was  met  by  the  employment  of  a 
schoolmaster  by  families  living  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
schoolhouse,  or  of  the  residence  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  used  for  the 
purpose,  each  family  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
sent.  The  schoolmaster  was  frequently  the  minister,  who  added  to  his 
small  stipend  by  giving  instruction  in  the  three  “R’s”  and  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  humanities. 

The  Reverend  John  Peter  Tetard,  commonly  known  as  “Dominie 
Tetard,”  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Lausanne.  He  preached  to  French  congregations  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  after  his  removal 
to  Kingsbridge,  at  Fordham  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  1772  he 
opened  a  French  boarding-school  at  Kingsbridge,  on  the  height  over¬ 
looking  the  present  railroad  station,  which  is  called  after  him,  Tetard’s 
Hill.  Here  he  taught  not  only  the  French  language,  but  “the  most 
useful  sciences,  such  as  geography,  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  ancient 
and  modern  history,”  etc.  In  Rivington’s  “Gazette”  of  February  23,  1775, 
there  appears  the  following  advertisement : 

“To  the  Public,  Samuel  Seabury,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  West¬ 
chester,  hath  opened  a  School  in  that  Town,  and  offers  his  Services  to 
prepare  young  Gentlemen  for  the  College,  the  Compting-House,  or  any 
genteel  Business  for  which  Parents  or  Guardians  may  design  them.  .  . 
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Board  (Washing  included)  may  be  had  in  unexceptionable  Families,  at 
about  twenty  Pounds  per  Ann.  and  the  Tuition  will  be  at  six  Pounds, 
New  York  Currency,  and  eight  Shillings  for  Fire-wood.” 

In  fact,  the  home  churches  that  sent  ministers  to  the  colony  in¬ 
tended  that  they  should  not  only  preach  the  gospel,  but  also  educate 
the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Sometimes  a  Yankee  pedagogue,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  perhaps — would  occupy  the  position,  which  then,  more  than 
now,  was  a  position  of  honor;  as  the  “scholemaster”  was  in  addition  to 
his  position  as  the  school  clerk,  chorister,  and  visitor  to  the  sick,  or 
almoner,  and  often  a  member  of  the  corporation.  After  obtaining  all 
the  education  it  was  possible  for  the  local  schoolmaster  to  impart,  and 
having  reached  the  mature  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  pupil  was 
ready  for  Yale  College  or  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  the  latter  being 
generally  preferred.  The  sons  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  were  some¬ 
times  educated  in  the  English  colleges;  and  when  King’s  College,  later 
Columbia  University,  was  founded,  it  received  its  share  of  the  colonial 
youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  young  man  took  his  de¬ 
gree,  and  was  then  an  educated  gentleman ;  but  the  education  imparted 
at  the  best  of  the  colleges  did  not  surpass  that  of  our  best  high  schools 
at  the  present  day.  Yet  an  education  that  could  produce  such  grad¬ 
uates  as  Jefferson,  Morris,  Izard,  Adams,  and  many  others  of  like 
fame  and  character,  must  have  been  very  thorough.  It  was  not  until 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  that  the  matter 
of  education  became  one  of  general  importance  and  one  of  which  the 
State  took  cognizance  and  control.  The  will  of  Lewis  Morris,  Junior, 
of  Morrisania,  dated  November  19,  1760,  is  an  indication  of  the  value 
set  on  education  at  the  time,  as  it  is  also  a  testimony  to  the  dislike  felt 
in  New  York  for  what  was  regarded  as  the  New  England  character. 
“It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  my  son  Gouverneur  Morris  may  have  the 
best  education  that  is  to  be  had  in  England  or  America.  But  my  ex¬ 
press  will  and  direction  are,  that  he  never  be  sent  for  that  purpose  to 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  lest  he  should  imbibe  in  his  youth  that  low 
craft  and  cunning,  so  incident  to  the  people  of  that  Country,  which  is 
so  interwoven  with  their  constitution  that  all  their  art  cannot  disguise 
it  from  the  world,  though  many  of  them,  under  the  sanctified  garb  of 
religion,  have  endeavored  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  world  as 
honest  men.” 

Past  Revolutionary  Education  in  The  Bronx  Territory — Following 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  many  fields  of  effort  in  Westchester  County, 
of  which  the  territory  of  The  Bronx  formed  an  important  intellectual 
centre,  in  common  with  the  newly  freed  and  self-ruling  States,  became 
open  to  advanced  ideas,  both  in  regard  to  religious  worship  and  matters 
of  education.  There  were  new  incentives  and  necessities  which  pushed 
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forward  a  new  line  of  thought.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  9, 
1795,  by  which  the  sum  of  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pounds  was  given  annually  for  five  years  for  school  purposes  to  the 
county  of  Westchester,  grew  out  of  this  feeling,  and  were  responded  to 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift  by  the  voters  of  each  town,  in 
the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  what  was  received, 
school  commissioners  being  chosen  for  the  distribution  of  the  moneys. 
The  first  apportionment  under  the  act  was  made  in  and  for  Eastchester 
town.  Just  as  readily  in  1812,  when  an  equal  sum  to  that  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  State  was  in  a  new  act  asked  for  each  town,  the  vote  was 
readily  given,  and  the  proper  officers  named.  During  this  period, 
throughout  the  county,  schoolhouses  were  being  restored  or  reerected. 

Westchester  had  close  relations  with  the  community  at  New  Rochelle, 
where  for  a  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  the  facilities 
for  education,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  were  exceedingly 
limited.  The  clergy,  as  elsewhere,  were  the  principal  teachers.  “Our 
French  ancestors,”  writes  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Coutant,  “who  settled  this 
town,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears,  about  eighty-nine 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  received  their  education  in  the 
French  language,  and  consequently  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  above  named  the  rising  generation  was  educated  in  French.  The 
writer’s  grandmother  received  her  education  in  that  tongue  and  used 
to  read  her  French  Bible  and  prayer-book.  They  were  not  destitute  of 
good  scholars,  who  understood  both  French  and  English,  and  could 
converse  fluently  in  both  languages.  The  education  of  their  children  in 
those  times  devolved  clearly  upon  the  pastors  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church.  David  Bonrepas,  their  first  minister,  gave  instructions  to  the 
young  people  in  letters  and  religion.”  Daniel  Boudet  was  an  excellent 
scholar  and  educator;  his  library,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  which,  for  those  times,  was  large.  Pierre  Stouppe,  his 
successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  French  Church,  was  a  well-educated 
man,  and  for  many  years  kept  a  day  and  boarding  school  for  instruc¬ 
tion  both  in  French  and  English.  It  is  no  trifling  comment  on  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  competent  teacher  that  John  Jay,  subsequently  American  min¬ 
ister  to  the  court  of  France,  and  of  French  descent,  and  General  Schuy¬ 
ler,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  were  among  his  pupils.  Indeed  the  general 
knowledge  of  letters,  insofar  as  reading  and  writing  are  concerned, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  among  the  list  of  sixty  names  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  petition  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  in  1743,  only  five  individuals 
signed  by  making  a  cross.  But  alas !  for  poor  human  nature.  All  the 
devotion  of  these  people  to  their  religion,  and  such  learning  as  they 
could  command,  did  not  prevent  them  from  perpetrating  an  act  of  bar¬ 
barism.  In  1776  they  burned  to  death  a  negro  by  the  sentence  of  three 
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of  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  revolt¬ 
ing  details  are  given  in  Coutant’s  “Reminiscences,”  with  a  minuteness 
and  particularity  that  are  sickening. 

The  application  of  force  to  the  inculcation  of  learning  was  some¬ 
times  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves.  From  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  discipline  very  unpleasant  affrays  took  place  between  the  teacher 
and  his  scholars,  ending  occasionally  in  the  expulsion  of  the  teacher 
from  the  schoolroom.  As  to  qualifications,  “If  the  teacher  could  make 
a  good  quill  pen  and  write  with  facility  a  neat  and  fair  hand,  and  solve 
the  sums  and  repeat  the  tables  in  Daboll’s  arithmetic,  he  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  competent  teacher,  and  received  a  certificate  entitling  the  school 
taught  by  him  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the  public  money.”  The 
reading  books  were  “The  New  Testament,”  “The  Sequel,”  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Preceptor,”  and  “The  Child’s  Instructor”  for  the  larger  and  more 
advanced  scholars,  and  a  few  primers  for  small  children.  These  early 
schools  were  but  the  pioneer  forerunner  of  the  more  wonderful  “com¬ 
mon  school  system”  of  later  times.  Every  vestige  of  the  old  Huguenot 
schoolhouses  has  long  since  been  swept  away.  One  of  the  first  acts  in 
the  community  of  White  Plains  was  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse; 
when  it  was  raised  and  where  it  stood  are  interesting  questions  to 
which  the  utmost  research  does  not  vouchsafe  answers.  At  any  rate 
it  had  grown  old  and  dilapidated  in  1737-38;  for  at  a  meeting  of  free¬ 
holders  held  in  that  year  it  was  resolved  that  “the  public  pound  should 
be  where  the  old  schoolhouse  stood.”  The  new  schoolhouse  was  built 
on  the  highway,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Squire  place,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  nearly  a  century.  The  White  Plains  Academy,  which  was 
attended  by  students  from  Westchester  and  Eastchester,  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  Legislative  act  passed  in  1828,  under  the  management  of  several 
trustees.  A  building  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway.  In 
this  building  the  Rev.  John  M.  Smith  taught  until  1832,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Professor  John  Swinburne.  A  female  seminary  was  estab¬ 
lished  there  in  1835  by  Andrew  L.  Halstead.  The  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Harris  opened  a  boarding  school  for  boys  about  1835  in  the  rectory; 
he  continued  until  his  removal  to  the  West  in  1857.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Searles 
conducted  a  girls’  school.  It  closed  its  doors  in  1873.  As  late  as  1886 
the  town  had  three  private  schools — The  Alexander  Institute,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1845,  as  the  Hamilton  Military  Institute.  Another  school  in 
the  eighties  was  the  Miss  Frances  Harris  School,  established  in  1867. 
Another  institution  founded  in  1886  was  Miss  Mary  Adler’s  School. 

In  Eastchester  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Agreement  made  between 
the  early  settlers  was  as  follows :  “That  provision  be  endeavored  for 
education  of  children,  and  then  encouragement  be  given  unto  any  that 
shall  take  pains  according  to  our  former  way  of  rating.”  In  this  lan¬ 
guage  no  doubt  reference  is  made  to  the  mode  to  which  they  had  been 
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accustomed,  in  their  old  Connecticut  home,  in  providing  for  the  col¬ 
lective  instruction  of  their  children.  How  far  they  were  successful 
at  the  first  in  carrying  out  their  desires  does  not  appear.  The  erection 
of  a  schoolhouse  was  not  determined  upon  until  1683.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  then  given  to  .Mr.  Morgan  Jones  to  be  their  schoolmaster  did 
not,  it  would  seem,  add  any  more  to  his  haste  to  comply  with  their 
wishes  than  the  call  three  years  previous  to  be  their  minister.  In  1696, 
whoever  may  have  been  his  predecessor,  “Mr.  Benjamin  Collier”  was 
admitted  “to  live  in  this  town  as  schoolmaster  amongst  us.”  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier,  from  1688  to  1692,  had  been  high  sheriff  of  Westchester  County, 
and  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Rye.  In  the  following  February  an  acre 
of  land  for  a  home-lot  was  voted  him.  At  the  meeting,  however,  which 
authorized  this  gift,  the  language,  in  which  “a  place  for  a  schoolhouse 
is  expected”  from  the  order  forbidding  any  more  land  being  laid  out 
half  a  mile  above  and  half  a  mile  below  the.  country  road,  rather  shows 
that  a  schoolhouse  had  not  yet  been  built. 

A  short  time  after  the  Revolution  the  schoolhouse  in  District  No. 
1  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In  1852  a  portion  of  this  district  was  set 
off  as  a  new  district  called  No.  4.  District  No.  2  had  some  of  the  best 
instructors  of  the  State.  The  handsome  marble  building  of  1835-36 
took  the  place  of  the  old  frame  structure  built  before  1784.  District 
No.  3  in  1815  had  twenty-three  pupils  in  attendance.  In  1858-59  a 
marble  schoolhouse  was  provided,  the  land  being  a  gift  from  a  New 
York  firm.  District  No.  4  was  set  off  in  1852,  the  first  school  was 
taught  that  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  an  act  was  passed  calling 
for  “Free  Schools  in  District  No.  4.”  A  primary  department  was  opened 
in  December,  1859,  under  Mrs.  William  Atkinson.  In  1870  fine  new 
buildings  were  provided.  Again  in  1877  a  fine  structure  was  found 
necessary  and  was  erected.  This  was  a  three-story  building.  District 
No.  5  was  formed  in  1856  under  the  new  Union  Free-School  Act.  In 
1876  was  formed  a  new  large  brick  building  constructed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  many  pupils  who  sought  admittance.  This  cost  about 
$18,000.  In  1885  the  library  of  the  district  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes.  John  Oakley’s  Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
boys  and  girls  was  established  by  Mr.  Oakley  in  April,  1857,  at  his 
home  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  Avenue,  near  Second  Street,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  The  founder  had  charge  until  one  year  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1880. 

There  is  no  clear  picture  yet  provided  of  the  growth  of  educational 
facilities  in  that  part  of  The  Bronx  formerly  included  in  the  township 
of  Yonkers  in  colonial  days.  There  have  been  published  references 
to  two  public  schoolhouses  in  the  township  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  said  that  in  1810  these  buildings  looked  dilapidated 
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and  had  been  abandoned  many  years,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  had 
been  erected  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  the  data  and  published  accounts  of  early  schools  made 
by  John  Hobbs,  an  old  teacher  of  the  Westchester  County,  from  which 
A.  P.  French,  the  recent  historian  of  Westchester  County,  has  culled 
a  few  facts.  John  Hobbs,  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  was  born 
on  June  17,  1801,  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  Massachusetts.  When  old 
enough  to  go,  he  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  which  was  usually 
taught  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  summer  by  a  woman  teacher, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  winter  by  a  male  teacher.  After 
John  Hobbs  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  able  to  work,  he 
was  sent  to  the  school  during  the  winter,  being  kept  at  home  during 
the  summer  to  work  on  his  father’s  farm. 

In  1819  and  1820,  during  part  of  the  year,  he  attended  an  academy 
at  New  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  November,  1820,  riding  for  six  suc¬ 
cessive  days  on  the  back  of  a  colt  three  and  a  half  years  old,  he  made 
a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  into  the  State  of  Maine,  where  he 
taught  a  district  school  at  Lincolnville  during  the  winter  that  followed. 
In  the  spring  he  returned  to  his  home,  accomplishing  the  journey 
through  the  same  mode  of  travel  by  which  he  had  left  it,  and  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  devoted  the  summer  that  followed  to  farm¬ 
ing.  During  the  winter  that  followed  he  taught  in  a  public  school  at 
Hubbardston,  a  town  adjoining  that  in  which  his  own  home  was  placed. 
During  the  summer  and  the  fall  that  followed  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  coun¬ 
try  store,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter  he  again  taught  in  the 
Hubbardston  school.  In  April,  1823,  he  resolved  on  making  teaching 
his  life-work.  As  a  result  he  set  out  from  home  with  all  his  extra 
clothing  in  a  handkerchief,  and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  to  look  for 
a  school  in  need  of  a  permanent  teacher.  Roads  were  bad  and  public 
conveyances  were  untrustworthy.  Mostly  on  foot,  therefore,  he  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  finding  what  he  de¬ 
sired,  he  retraced  his  way  to  New  York,  walked  up  to  Dobbs  Ferry, 
and  there  learning  from  a  farmer,  with  whom  he  stopped  over  night, 
that  a  public  school  was  without  a  teacher,  engaged  himself  at  once, 
boarded  rpund  and  had  for  a  few  months  a  successful  school.  At  the 
end  of  these  months  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  public  school 
of  White  Plains,  which  he  conducted  for  the  next  three  years.  Being 
called  from  the  public  school  at  White  Plains  to  that  of  Tarrytown, 
he  labored  in  the  latter  village  for  two  years  more.  At  this  point  in 
his  career,  being  solicited  by  a  White  Plains  lawyer  to  enter  his  office 
and  study  law,  the  lawyer  offering  him  twenty  dollars  a  month  during 
his  course  of  study,  he  complied.  But  soon  finding  the  study  of  the 
law  uncongenial  and  receiving  a  call  at  the  time  to  a  school  in  the  west- 
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ern  part  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  he  resumed  teaching,  and  taught 
in  that  place  two  years.  Following  this  he  returned  to  Westchester 
County,  and  opened  a  private  school  in  Port  Chester.  Six  months  after, 
however,  he  gave  up  this  new  work  at  the  solicitation  of  the  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  Rochelle,  who  invited  him  to  be  his  associate  in 
an  effort  to  establish  a  boarding  and  day  school  in  that  place.  It  was 
after  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  that  association  that  he  at  last  received 
a  call  to  the  public  school  of  Yonkers,  upon  the  charge  of  which  he 
entered  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1832.  The  trustees  of  the  school  at 
the  time  were  Major  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  John  Bashford,  and  Jonathan 
Lawrence. 

The  Yonkers  school,  when  John  Hobbs  took  it,  had  been  waiting 
several  weeks  for  him  to  close  his  engagement  at  New  Rochelle.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  two  private  schools  had  been  opened  by  ladies  and  had 
together  collected  fifty-two  pupils.  Mr.  Hobbs  opened  the  public 
school  with  about  twenty,  but  before  the  end  of  his  quarter,  had  drawn 
away  from  the  private  schools  all  their  pupils  but.  six.  The  existing 
schoolhouse  soon  becoming  too  small,  he  made  the  fact  known  to  the 
trustees,  who  referred  him  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Wells,  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  After  some  delay  that  gentleman  determined  to  erect  a  new 
school  building,  and  turn  the  old  one  into  a  tenement  house.  When 
the  new  house  was  finished,  Mr.  Hobbs  entered  it  with  his  school.  In 
it  he  taught  twelve  years,  performing  all  the  duties  and  labors  of  the 
establishment,  from  those  of  janitor  upward.  During  part  of  the  same 
period,  also,  he  was  inspector  of  schools  and  teachers  for  the  town  of 
Yonkers. 

In  1843  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  wholly  on  their  own  motion, 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  at 
the  time  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  Throughout  the  first  year 
of  his  superintendency  he  employed  an  assistant  at  his  own  expense, 
and  retained  his  headship  of  the  Yonkers  school,  paying  but  one  visit 
to  each  of  the  county  schools.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  however, 
he  resigned  his  own  school  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  superin¬ 
tendency.  His  official  term  in  due  time  ending  he  was  unanimously 
reappointed.  In  1847  the  system  was  changed,  and  with  the  change 
the  office  of  superintendent  was  abolished.  One  of  the  duties  it  had 
devolved  on  its  incumbent  had  been  the  examination  of  the  district 
libraries  and  the  weeding  out  of  unsuitable  books.  Mr.  Hobbs,  having 
proved  himself  thorough  in  his  work,  his  reputation  had  gone  abroad, 
and  he  was  as  a  result  urged  by  many  people  to  make  a  specialty  of 
selecting  books  for  the  libraries.  Compliance  with  this  solicitation  gave 
turn  to  the  entire  remainder  of  his  public  and  active  life.  It  brought 
him  into  contact  with  publishing  and  book  firms,  with  whom  he  en¬ 
tered  into  permanent  engagements.  From  1849  to  1875,  twenty-five 
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years,  he  gave  himself  to  the  scrutiny,  selection  and  furnishing  of  school 
books,  from  which  work,  after  having  achieved  in  it  an  honorable  and 
substantial  success,  he  retired  upon  a  competency. 

Mr.  Hobbs  declared  that  the  schoolhouse  to  which  he  went  in  1832 
was  a  very  old  building  indeed.  He  considered  that  it  might  have  been 
the  first  public  schoolhouse  ever  erected  in  the  township  of  Yonkers; 
but  we  have  already  spoken  of  two  that  had  been  abandoned  long  be¬ 
fore.  Yet  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Mr.  Hobbs’s  schoolhouse  must 
have  been  very  far  back,  though  as  to  how  far  we  have  no  proper  clue. 
It  was  a  small  one-story  frame  building  of  about  fifteen  by  thirty  feet. 
Mr.  Hobbs’s  immediate  predecessor  in  the  school  had  been  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Hobby,  who  subsequently  became  a  teacher  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  finally,  after  many  years  of 
teaching,  died  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Previous  to  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Yonkers  as  a  city  and  before  the  partitioning  which  gave  part 
of  it.  to  The  Bronx,  there  were  in  the  township  six  public  schools,  known 
as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  numbered  according  to  their  dates  of  forma¬ 
tion.  Each  of  these  schools  was,  as  to  control,  independent  of  the 
others,  having  its  own  separate  board  of  trustees.  No.  3  was  at  Mosholu, 
within  the  territory  of  Kingsbridge.  Later  the  township  of  Yonkers 
had  two  Catholic  parish  schools — St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s.  The 
former  was  established  in  1852,  and  the  latter  in  1872. 

Lemuel  Wells  was  the  first  to  establish  private  schools  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Yonkers.  In  1840,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  erected  two 
houses  and  founded  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls  and  another  for 
boys.  Many  of  the  prominent  women  in  the  township  and  in  The 
Bronx  obtained  their  education  at  one  of  these  schools,  which  in  those 
days  were  more  popular  than  they  have  been  since.  The  common 
public  high  school  system  now  supplements  them  and  a  higher  standard 
is  maintained.  Another  old  private  institution  was  the  Rev.  Hooper’s 
Academy,  which  was  established  in  1867.  Mr.  Hooper  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  his  school  boys  were 
fitted  for  West  Point  and  for  scientific  schools.  The  Yale  School  for 
Boys  was  started  in  Yonkers  in  1877.  Professor  Davison’s  Institute 
was  founded  in  1881.  Several  other  private  institutions  had  a  more  or 
less  successful  course  in  the  township,  but  in  time  they  passed  out  of 
existence. 

Schools  Above  and  Below  the  Harlem — There  was,  of  course,  con¬ 
siderable  affinity  between  the  old  schools  of  Westchester  County  and 
the  territory  later  marked  out  as  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  and  the 
old  schools  of  New  York.  Going  very  far  back,  when  the  directors  of 
the  West  India  Company  in  1629  changed  their  policy  from  one  of 
trade  only  to  one  of  trade  and  colonization,  and  held  out  inducements 
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to  settlers  by  promises  of  extensive  land  grants,  they  made  it  a  condi- 
tion  that  the  grantees  of  large  tracts  of  land,  called  patroons,  should 
particularly  exert  themselves  to  find  speedy  means  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster  on  their  patents,  in  order  that 
divine  service  and  zeal  for  religion  might  be  planted  in  New  Netherland. 
At  first  the  patroons  were  to  send  comforters  of  the  sick.  Hence  we 
see  that  what  was  said  about  a  minister  going  to  the  newly  settled 
country  on  the  Hudson  River  also  applied  to  a  schoolmaster,  who, 
however,  did  not  accompany  the  first  settlers,  but  came  as  soon  as 
there  was  any  need  of  his  instruction  for  pupils.  Up  to  that  time,  which 
was  almost  coeval  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  regularly  ordained 
minister,  the  various  duties  of  minister,  comforter  of  the  sick,  or  lay 
reader,  and  schoolmaster,  had  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  one  person, 
so  that,  knowing  that  Sebastian  Crol  and  Jan  Huyck  served  the  little 
village  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  probably  fewer  than  a  hundred  souls, 
as  lay  readers  up  to  1628,  we  can  safely  presume  that  the  children  who 
needed  instruction  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  This  is  proved  by 
a  clause  in  the  marriage  settlement  made  between  Ariaentje  Cuvilly, 
a  widow  with  children,  and  Jan  Jansen  Damen,  on  April  30,  1632,  in 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  the  guardians  of 
the  children  that  they  will  make  them  go  to  school,  “as  good 
parents  are  bound  to  do.”  The  first  schoolmaster  at  New  Amster¬ 
dam  whose  name  we  know  was  Adam  Roelantsen.  He  is  mentioned 
as  such  in  a  list  of  the  salaried  officials  of  the  West  India  Company 
in  1633,  and  taught  a  school  which  still  exists  in  the  city  of  New  York 
as  the  School  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church.  But  where  did 
Adam,  this  schoolmaster  of  1633,  teach  the  A  B  C’s  and  the  elements 
of  numbers?  The  records  of  that  time  are  defective,  and  what  we  have 
of  them  is  silent  on  this  point;  but  an  utterance  of  Stuyvesant  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  had  been  erected  a  building  for  that  purpose. 
He  says  to  the  Nine  Men,  on  November  14,  1647 :  “It  is  very  necessary 
that  a  new  schoolhouse  and  a  dwelling  house  for  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  built.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  fit  contribution  personally 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  In  the  meantime,  the  school  may  be 
kept  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Fiscal,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  Church 
Wardens  approve.” 

The  early  school  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  number  of  children  swarming  in  the  Dutch  families. 
Cornelius  van  Tienhoven,  the  secretary  of  New  Netherland,  in  reply 
to  a  remonstrance  of  the  province  said :  “Other  teachers  keep  school 
in  hired  houses,  so  that  the  youth  are  provided  with  means  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  Still  the  remonstrances  had  the  effect  that  the  new  provisional 
order  of  government  directed  that  at  least  two  schoolmasters  should 
be  appointed  for  the  population  of  New  Amsterdam,  numbering  then 
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between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  while  the  number  of  children  had 
increased  in  proportion.  This  second  public  school  was  held  at  the 
City  Tavern,  later  the  City  Hall.  The  directors  of  the  company  write 
about  that  time  to  the  director-general : 

“At  your  request  we  have  engaged  a  schoolmaster,  who  will  also 
perform  the  duties  of  a  comforter  of  the  sick.  He  is  recommended  as 
an  honest  and  pious  man,  and  will  follow  this  letter  by  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  He  sailed  for  his  new  field  of  duty,  but  his  name  is  not  given. 
The  immediate  successor  of  Adam  Roelantsen  seems  to  have  been  Jan 
Stevensen  called  by  Dominie  Backerus  a  “faithful  schoolmaster  and 
reader,  who  has  served  the  Company  here  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
is  now  (September,  1648)  going  home.”  His  place  was  temporarily 
filled  b)r  Pieter  van  der  Linde,  who  was  appointed  October  26,  1648, 
at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins  (sixty  dollars),  until 
another  proper  person  can  be  sent  from  Holland.”  The  “proper  person 
from  Holland”  was  apparently  William  Verstius,  who  asks  for  his 
discharge  “as  schoolmaster  and  precentor  in  this  city,  as  he  has  done 
the  duty  for  which  he  was  engaged,  and  as  there  are  other  fit  people 
here  who  can  take  his  place,  he  desiring  to  return  to  Holland.” 
This  desire  to  return  is  explained  by  a  passage  in  Dominie  Megapol- 
ensis’s  letter:  “As  to  Willem  Verstius,  who  has  been  schoolmaster 
and  sexton  here,  I  could  neither  do  much  nor  say  anything  to  the 
Council,  because  for  some  years  past  they  were  not  satisfied  or  pleased 
with  his  services,  and  therefore  when  he  asked  for  an  increase  of  salary 
last  year,  he  was  told  that  if  the  service  did  not  suit  him  he  might  ask 
for  his  discharge.” 

During  the  same  period,  private  schools  had  sprung  up,  kept  in 
“hired  houses,”  as  van  Tienhoven  reported.  Jan  Cornelissen  and  Adrian 
Jansen  are  mentioned  as  teachers  of  such  schools ;  in  September,  1652, 
Hans  Stegn  received  permission  to  open  one ;  David  Provoost  had  a 
school  at  the  house  “where  the  selectmen  usually  meet” ;  Andries 
Hudde  asks  for  a  license  to  keep  a  school  in  the  city,  but  is  told  thati 
the  dominie  and  his  consistory  have  to  be  consulted  about  it.  Evert 
Pietersen  taught  pupils  in  Brouwer,  later  Stone  Street;  and  Carol 
Beauvois,  from  Leyden,  schoolmaster,  received  the  small  burgher  right. 
Adrian  Jansen  van  Ilpendam,  a  native  of  Leyden  or  the  vicinity,  is 
mentioned  as  schoolmaster  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  was  later  a  notary 
public  at  Fort  Orange.  Jan  Lubberts  received  a  license  to  keep  a  school 
for  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  and  a  similar  license  was  granted 
to  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker  and  Johnnes  van  Gelder.  In  1663  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Harlem  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  Jan  de  la  Montagne 
as  schoolmaster  in  the  village,  and  the  request  was  speedily  granted ; 
Jacob  van  Corlaer  was  ordered  by  Stuyvesant  to  desist  from  keeping 
school ;  and  when  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  interceded  for  him, 
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they  were  told  that  the  keeping-  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
schoolmasters  absolutely  depended  on  the  jus  patronatus,  and  as  Jacob 
van  Corlaer  had  undertaken  to  act  as  teacher  without  proper  license, 
he  was  now  altogether  forbidden  to  do  so.  Therefore  when  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Jacob  applied  for  a  license  a  month  later,  no  action  whatever 
was  taken  on  his  petition,  or,  as  the  record  has  it,  nihil  actum. 

The  request  of  Verstius  to  be  discharged  from  his  duties  as  school¬ 
master  was  granted,  and  Harman  van  Hobocken  was  appointed  to  his 
place,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  consistory,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  whose  incumbency  not  only  “the  number  of  children  in 
the  public  school  having  greatly  increased,  further  accommodation 
was  allowed  to  the  schoolmaster,”  but  also  the  schoolhouse  was  partly 
burned  down,  so  that  the  teacher  applied  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
for  the  use  of  the  hall  and  side  chamber  in  the  City  Hail  for  the  school 
and  as  family  residence.  As  the  rooms  asked  for  were  out  of  repair, 
and  wanted  for  other  uses,  the  burgomasters  could  not  allow  the 
request,  but  “the  youth  of  the  town  doing  so  uncommonly  well,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  their  accommodation,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  petitioner  is  granted  100  fl.  ($40)  yearly.” 

While  van  Hobocken  was  master  of  the  “trivial”  school,  Dominie 
Drisius  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  temple  of  learning  to 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who  consequently  wrote  to  the  director- 
general  :  “Dr.  Drisius  has  often  expressed  to  us  his  opinion  about  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  Latin  school,  and  has  offered  his  services 
for  this  purpose.  We  approve  of  the  plan,  and  if  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion  you  may  take  the  initiatory  steps.”  The  result  of  this  reference 
to  Stuyvesant  was  a  consultation  with  the  burgomasters  and  schepens, 
and  a  representation  of  the  latter  to  the  dirctors  “that  the  youth  of  this 
place  and  neighborhood  are  increasing  in  number  gradually,  and  that 
most  of  them  can  read  and  write ;  but  that  some  of  the  people  would  like 
to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where  Latin  is  taught,  but  are  not 
able  to  do  so  without  sending  them  to  New  England,  nor  can  they 
afford  to  hire  a  Latin  schoolmaster  from  there,  therefore  they  ask  the 
Company  to  send  out  a  fit  person  as  such  master,  while  we  shall 
endeavor  to  find  a  fit  place  in  which  he  shall  keep  his  school.”  The 
answer  to  this  municipal  representation  came  to  Stuyvesant  in  the 
following  spring,  the  directors  writing :  “How  much  trouble  we  have 
taken  in  finding  a  Latin  schoolmaster  is  shown  by  Alexander  Carolus 
Curtius,  late  Professor  in  Lithuania,  now  coming  over,  whom  we  have 
engaged  at  a  yearly  salary  of  500  fl.($200).”  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  due  time  and  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  he  was 
tendered  a  present  of  one  hundred  florins  in  goods,  told  that  a  house 
and  garden  would  be  provided  for  him,  that  every  pupil  would  have 
to  pay  him  per  quarter  six  florins,  and  that  he  had  permission  to  prac- 
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tice  medicine.  A  few  years  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  lacked  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  parents  complained  of  the  want 
of  proper  discipline  among  his  pupils,  “who  beat  each  other  and  tore 
the  clothes  from  each  other’s  back.”  He  retorted  that  “his  hands  were 
tied,  as  some  of  the  parents  forbade  him  punishing  their  children.”  The 
result  was  that  he  had  to  surrender  the  mastership  of  the  high  school 
to  the  Rev.  Aegidius  Luyck.  Dominie  Luyck  had  apparently  not  looked 
after  the  temporalities  of  his  new  charge,  for  he  declares  to  Stuyvesant 
and  the  council,  that  having  at  first  been  specially  engaged  as  a  teacher 
to  the  director  general’s  children,  some  inhabitants  had  seen  that  he 
was  successful  as  such,  and  that  the  director  was  satisfied  with  his 
good  methods  of  teaching  the  “foundations  of  Latin  and  Greek,  with 
writing,  reading,  cyphering,  catechizing  and  bonorom  morum  praxis,” 
so  that  they  had  asked  for  his  appointment  to  the  rectorate  in  the  city, 
vice  Curtius.  This  was  done,  and  “I  have  now  twenty  pupils,  among 
whom  two  are  from  Virginia,  and  two  from  Fort  Orange,  and  I  expect 
ten  to  twelve  more  from  these  and  other  places.  The  question  of  salary 
was  to  be  settled  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  but  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  done,  and  now  I  need  my  salary.”  After  voting  with  the 
council  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  directors,  Stuyvesant  added :  “I  have 
agreed  with  you  of  the  council  to  the  reference,  but  believe  that  the 
instruction  of  the  young  people,  the  school  service,  is  not  less  necessary 
than  the  church  service,  and  as  the  master’s  fitness  has  been  shown 
by  his  pupils’  learning  in  five  quarters  of  a  year  as  much  as  in  one 
year  and  a  half  under  Curtius,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Directors  to 
give  to  Dr.  Luyck  the  same  salary  as  his  predecessor  had.”  As  a 
reference  did  not  put  money  in  the  teacher’s  pocket  nor  bread  in  his 
mouth,  the  burgomasters  were  authorized  to  settle  the  question  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  Holland,  and  on  August  16th  agreed  upon 
a  yearly  salary  of  one  thousand  florins,  or  four  hundred  dollars.  At 
the  time  of  the  surrender  he  lived  in  Winckel  Street,  and  an  order  of 
the  governor  and  council  in  1675,  directing  him  to  be  examined  in  regard 
to  Governor  Lovelace’s  property,  left  in  his  hands,  calls  him  “Myn  Heer, 
Dominie,  Burghemeester  and  Captain.”  He  and  his  family  left  America 
in  the  ship  “Providence”  for  London  in  1676.  No  mention  is  found  in 
the  records  of  his  Latin  school  after  the  return  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  in  1673. 

When  the  colony  on  the  South  River  had  been  turned  over  by  the 
West  India  Company  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Evert  Pietersen  Ketel- 
tas  had  been  appointed  schoolmaster  there ;  but  the  population  decreas¬ 
ing  through  sickness  and  emigration,  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam,  where 
“he  was  employed  by  Stuyvesant  either  as  a  colleague  of  Harman  van 
Hobocken,  or  as  his  locum  tenens  when  Harman  was  sick.”  He  returned 
to  Holland,  and  applied  to  the  directors  for  an  appointment  as  master, 
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which  was  given  him,  vice  van  Hobocken.  The  discharged  man  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  council,  who  decided :  “Whereas,  Harman  van 
Hobocken,  lately  schoolmaster  and  precentor,  was  removed  because 
another  man  was  sent  out  to  replace  him,  and  as  he  asks  to  be  employed 
again  in  some  way  or  the  other  in  the  Company’s  service.  Therefore 
he  is  appointed  Adelborst  (Cadet),  and  as  De  Selyns,  arrived  about  this 
time,  had  as  stated  above,  established  church  service  at  Stuyvesant’s 
Bouwery,  which  always  carried  school  service  with  it,  it  was  further 
decreed :  Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Harman  is  a  person  of  irreproachable 
life  and  conduct,  therefore  he  shall  be  employed  at  the  Director-General’s 
Bouwery  as  schoolmaster  and  reader,  with  the  condition  that  whenever 
his  services  as  Adelborst  are  required  by  the  Company,  the  Director 
shall  replace  him  by  another  fit  person.” 

When  the  West  India  Company  lost  all  political  interest  in  the  New 
Netherlands  through  the  English  conquest,  Evert  Pietersen  applied  to 
the  burgomasters  and  schepens  for  a  salary,  and  was  told  that  as  they 
were  considering  about  the  salary  of  the  ministers  in  the  city,  under 
which  head  also  his  application  came,  he  should  await  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.  Various  indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  question 
of  salary  was  not  settled  then.  Schoolmaster  Keteltas  is  mentioned 
as  still  in  office  in  1686,  when  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
considering  his  advanced  age,  appointed  Abraham  de  la  Noy  to  relieve 
the  master  of  his  duties  as  reader,  precentor,  and  comforter  of  the 
sick.  But  we  do  not  know  who  his  immediate  successor  was,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  deacons  from  1687  to  1726  are  missing.  That  the  school 
was  not  closed  during  this  period  is  proved  by  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  when  a  new  vacancy  in  the  post  of  schoolmaster  occurred,  and 
the  governor  claimed  the  right  to  make  the  appointment. 

We  have  the  first  knowledge  of  how  this  school  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  was  conducted  from  the  contract  made  with  Barent  de  Foreest 
in  1725-26,  to  give  “instructions  not  only  in  the  Low  Dutch  language, 
but  also  in  the  elements  of  Christian  piety.”  The  school  hours  were 
to  be  in  the  morning  from  9  to  11  in  summer,  and  from  9:30  to  12  in 
winter,  the  afternoon  session  from  1  to  5  throughout  the  year.  Prayer 
and  singing  were  to  open  every  day’s  school  term,  and  the  pupils  were 
to  be  taught  to  spell,  read,  write,  cipher,  and  the  usual  prayers  of  the 
catechism.  “If  ten  of  the  scholars  or  less  (of  seven  years  of  age  or 
upwards)  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  the  Consistory 
guaranteed  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  annually  £9  N.  Y.  ($22.50),  if 
more  in  proportion.”  Either  the  scanty  pay  or  the  improvidence  of  the 
man  brought  De  Foreest  into  the  debtors’  prison  in  1732,  which  seems 
to  have  so  scandalized  the  fathers  of  the  church  that  on  March  21,  1733, 
they  invited  Gerrit  van  Wagenen,  master  of  a  similar  school  at  Kingston, 
to  become  their  foresinger,  schoolmaster,  and  visitor  of  the  sick,  with 
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the  additional  duties  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  consistory,  at  a  fixed 
salary  of  £34  6s.  and  four  cords  of  wood.  Gerrit  van  Wagenen  died  in 
1743,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Heybert,  who  resigned  in  April, 
1740. 

Soon  after  Heybert  van  Wagenen’s  appointment,  the  deacons,  in 
consideration  of  the  up-town  movement  of  the  population,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  long  distance  from  the  school,  opened  a  branch  school  in 
Cortlandt  Street,  of  which  Abraham  de  la  Noy  was  made  the  master, 
with  the  same  salary  as  van  Wagenen;  the  children  of  members  of  the 
Cedar  Street  or  Middle  Church  to  be  instructed  at  de  la  Noy’s  school, 
while  those  of  the  South  Church,  in  Garden  Street,  went  to  van 
Wagenen’s.  Abraham  de  la  Noy  taught  in  the  school  until  1747,  and 
was  followed  by  William  van  Dalsem,  who  is  recorded  as  master  of 
this  branch  school  till  1757.  Van  Wagenen’s  successor,  Daniel  Bratt, 
chorister  of  the  Catskill  church,  was  engaged  by  the  New  York 
consistory  for  five  years,  from  April,  1749,  with  the  same  additional  duty 
of  acting  as  clerk  to  the  consistory  as  his  predecessors,  but  with  a  change 
in  salary.  For  his  clerical  services  he  was  to  receive  £12  10s.;  as 
schoolmaster  the  same  amount  with  a  dwelling  house,  a  schoolroom, 
in  the  Old  Church,  and  a  load  of  wood,  half  oak,  half  nut,  for  each 
scholar,  of  whom  twelve  were  not  to  pay  any  fees.  On  November  18, 
1751,  Daniel  Bratt  handed  in  a  list  of  free  scholars  taught  by  him,  which 
exceeded  the  stipulated  number  of  three.  Requesting  additional  pay 
for  these,  he  also  asked  for  permission  to  take  more  if  they  offered 
themselves.  He  received  both  pay  and  permission,  but  the  number  was 
limited  to  twenty;  and  in  April,  1753,  notice  was  given  him  “that  his 
services  as  schoolmaster  would  end  in  May,  1754.”  Bratt  had  already 
in  December,  1751,  been  relieved  from  the  duties  of  comforter  of  the  sick 
and  catechizer,  by  the  appointment  of  Adriaen  van  der  Sman  to  this 
office;  but  “on  finding  him  a  man  of  very  immoral  behavior,  having 
forged  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Johannes  Ritzema,  he  was  dismis¬ 
sed  in  1767.” 

The  discharge  of  Bratt  created  a  vacancy  not  easily  filled,  for  a  man 
was  needed  who  could  teach  in  Dutch  and  English,  and  among  the 
teachers  licensed  during  the  preceding  twenty  years  no  Dutch  name 
appears.  The  consistory  had  therefore  to  call  a  chorister,  catechist,  and 
schoolmaster  from  Holland,  and  made  the  following  proposals:  —  that 
he  should  not  be  under  twenty-five  nor  over  thirty-five  years  of  age; 
that  he  should  have  a  free  dwelling  house  with  a  large  schoolroom,  a 
small  chamber,  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar,  a  fine  kitchen-garden  behind  the 
house,  and  a  salary  of  £80;  for  which  emoluments  he  was  expected  to 
lead  the  singing  in  church,  keep  the  books  of  the  church  officers,  register 
baptisms,  and  teach  twenty  poor  children  gratis.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  pay  scholars,  for  whose  tuition  in  reading  only  he  could  charge 
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five  shillings  per  quarter ;  in  reading  and  writing,  eight  shillings ;  in 
ciphering,  ten  shillings ;  in  singing,  six  shillings :  pen  and  ink,  bought 
from  him,  were  placed  at  six  pence — which  the  call  says  may  be  expected 
to  add  £40  to  the  fixed  salary.  John  Nichols  Welp,  of  Amsterdam, 
responded  to  the  call,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  via  New  London,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  of  1755.  The  consistory,  writing  to  the  agents 
who  had  procured  his  services,  say :  “His  testimonials  are  highly  lauda¬ 
tory,  and  the  proof  of  his  work  hitherto  satisfactory  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.”  During  his  incumbency  the  number  of  free  scholars  increased 
to  thirty,  and  after  his  death,  in  January,  1773,  the  consistory  showed 
their  appreciation  of  his  faithful  and  efficient  services  by  burying  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  allowing  his  widow  a  yearly  pension 
of  £20. 

Dutch  and  English  Language  Schools — The  introduction  of  the 
English  language  into  the  pulpit  in  1764  relieved  the  consistory  from 
the  absolute  necessity  of  finding  again  a  Dutch  master,  although  the 
original  language  of  the  school  was  not  to  be  relinquished.  They  in¬ 
vited  Peter  van  Steenburgh,  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush,  to  take  charge 
of  the  school,  offering  a  salary  of  £81,  a  dwelling  house  with  garden, 
and  a  schoolroom  for  his  services  of  teaching  thirty  poor  children  in 
English  or  Dutch,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  as  janitor  of  the  consistory  room.  He  was  also  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  thirty  paying  pupils,  and  to  keep  an  evening  school. 
The  call  was  accepted,  and  on  August  6,  1773,  Peter  van  Steenburgh 
entered  upon  his  duties,  which  he  continued  until,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  British  Army  in  1776,  the  school  was  closed,  to  be  reopened  with 
the  same  master  on  September  7,  1783,  while  the  same  army  was  occu¬ 
pying  the  city.  But  as  the  church  buildings  had  suffered  through  the 
war,  and  had  to  be  repaired  at  great  expense,  the  number  of  free  or 
“charity”  pupils  had  to  be  restricted  to  ten.  By  collections  made  in 
the  churches  for  the  purpose,  the  consistory  was  enabled  to  increase 
this  number  to  thirty  in  1788,  and  to  fifty  in  1790.  As  Mr.  van  Steen¬ 
burgh  did  not  act  as  chorister  in  the  church,  Stanton  Latham,  then 
clerk  in  the  North  Church,  was  appointed  to  succeed  van  -Steenburgh 
in  1791,  thus  preserving  the  inherited  custom  of  having  the  school¬ 
master  also  serve  as  foresinger.  Latham  had  offered  to  teach  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  at  seven  shillings  per  quarter,  which  offer  was  accepted,  to  begin 
on  May  1st — the  consistory  resolving  that  they  “have  a  high  sense  of 
the  abilities,  assiduity  and  faithfulness  which  Mr.  van  Steenburgh  has 
for  many  years  exerted  in  the  school  under  his  care.”  During  the  next 
year,  1792,  ten  more  free  scholars  were  admitted,  and  “ten  girls,  at 
present  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Latham,  were  removed,  and  put  under 
the  care  of  a  female  instructor,”  Miss  Elizabeth  Ten  Eyck,  who  re- 
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mained  in  charge  of  the  girls’  department  until  1809,  and  was  probably 
the  first  female  teacher  in  a  public  school  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  system  of  receiving  pay  scholars  was  continued  until  1795,  when 
the  consistory,  after  consultation  with  the  head  master,  Latham,  re¬ 
solved  that  from  the  first  of  February  of  that  year,  none  but  charity 
scholars  should  be  admitted,  whose  number  was  to  be  unlimited,  and 
that  Mr.  Latham’s  salary  should  be  raised  to  two  hundred  pounds  and 
a  free  dwelling  house.  Four  years  later,  May  25,  1799,  however,  the 
number  had  to  be  again  restricted  to  fifty,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  which  during  the  years  1796  and  1797  the 
school  had  received  from  the  State.  Coming  to  the  locality  of  the 
houses  where  these  masters  taught,  nothing  can  be  said  about  it  for 
the  first  hundred  years,  unless  we  believe  that  the  school  was  kept  in 
the  house  of  a  teacher.  Adam  Roelantsen,  the  first  schoolmaster  of  what 
must  be  considered  the  oldest  school  now  in  existence  in  America,  had 
a  house  near  the  farm  of  Jan  Damen,  the  south  side  of  which  ran  along 
Wall  Street.  Jan  Stevensen’s  house  and  lot,  granted  him  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1643,  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  “Heere  Straat”  and 
Morris  Street.  Stuyvesant  who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  school 
question,  not  only  as  an  official,  but  also  as  a  private  citizen,  wrote  to 
the  Chassis  of  Amsterdam  soon  after  his  arrival:  “We  need  a  pious 
and  diligent  schoolmaster  here,  a  year  having  passed  since  we  were 
deprived  of  such  help” — Stevenson  had  left  in  1648;  and  soon  after  a 
plate  was  sent  around  to  collect  money  for  a  school  building;  “some 
few  materials  for  it  have  been  bought,  but  the  first  stone  is  yet  to  be 
laid.”  When  the  question  as  to  where  the  children  should  gather  for 
instruction  had  been  raised  during  the  winter  of  1647-48,  Stuyvesant 
had  recommended  that  the  cook-house  of  the  Fiscal  might  be  used  for 
the  school.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  for  many  years,  according 
to  a  petition  of  the  burgomasters  intended  then  “to  build  a  schoolhouse 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  they  needed  land,  and 
thought  the  most  appropriate  lot  would  be  behind  the  property  of 
Master  Jacob  Hendricksen  Varrevanger,  fronting  on  Brouwer  Street, 
opposite  to  Johannis  de  Peyster’s.  The  director  and  council,  however, 
considered  the  best  place  to  be  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard,  a  new 
burying  place  to  be  laid  out  outside  of  the  landgate.”  The  school  building 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  was  apparently 
not  erected,  so  that,  continuing  the  before-expressed  belief,  the  school 
will  have  to  be  located,  when  taught  by  Evert  Pietersen  Keteltas,  in 
his  dwelling  on  Stone  Street.  Not  knowing  the  names  of  Keteltas’s 
successors  from  1687  to  1726,  and  no  directory  of  the  city  existing 
for  the  period  from  1726  to  1743,  to  give  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
schoolmasters,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  school  was  then 
located. 
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Dutch  and  English  Interest  in  Education — The  earliest  English  laws 
of  the  colony — the  Duke’s  Laws  of  1664,  and  the  Dongan  Laws  of 
1683-84 — have  nothing  in  regard  to  schools  or  teachers,  and  “it  is  said 
that  when  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English,  in  1664, 
the  educational  spirit'  was  so  common  throughout  the  colony,  that 
almost  every  settlement  had  a  regular  school  taught  by  more  or  less 
permanent  teachers,  and  that  there  was  a  decided  setback  given  to 
this  movement  on  the  arrival  of  the  English,  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  that  common  schools 
would  nourish  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  had,  even 
then,  made  some  considerable  headway.”  This  and  the  considerable 
evidence  which  has  been  already  adduced  will  be  sufficient  to  counter 
the  declaration,  frequently  made,  that  the  Dutch  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  paid  no  attention  to  education,  and  that  the  later  English  author¬ 
ities  did.  It  is  clear  that  the  case  was  the  other  way  around.  If  a  man 
wished  to  teach,  either  because  he  thought  it  good  policy  to  have  all 
the  children  educated,  or  because  he  was  not  fitted  for  any  other 
business,  he  petitioned  the  governor  for  a  teacher’s  license,  and 
usually  received  it,  or,  like  Matthew  Hiller  in  1676,  was  referred 
to  the  municipal  officers.  A  qualifying  condition  was  not  imposed  on 
would-be  teachers  until  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of 
James  II,  when  there  appears  in  the  instructions  sent  to  Governor 
Dongan  the  clause :  “And  wee  doe  further  direct  that  noe  School¬ 
master  bee  henceforth  permitted  to  come  from  England  and  to  keep 
school  within  Our  Province  of  New  York  without  the  license  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  And  that  noe  other  person  now  there,  or 
that  shall  come  from  other  parts,  bee  admitted  to  keep  school  without 
your  license  first  had.”  For  fear  that  Catholic  teachers  might  come 
“from  other  parts,”  the  instructions  given  to  the  succeeding  governors 
directed  them  “not  to  permit  any  schoolmaster  to  teach  without  a 
certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  London.” 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  dictated  by  the  wish 
to  exclude  incompetent  instructors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
appointments  and  of  determining  the  course  of  the  schools.  The  only 
act  in  which  the  ruling  powers  of  the  colony  showed  a  disposition  to 
promote  popular  education  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  strongly 
Dutch  element  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1702.  This  was  the  '“Act 
for  Encouragement  of  a  Grammar  Free  School  in  New  York  City,” 
which,  as  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  governor  and  council  refused 
to  approve,  until  after  days  of  controversy  in  conference  committee. 
An  amendment  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  it  was  required  that 
the  teachers  should  have  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London  or  the 
governor.  The  mayor  and  common  council  were  “to  elect,  choose, 
license,  authorize,  and  appoint  one  able,  skillful,  and  orthodox  person 
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to  be  schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  youth  and  male  children  of 
French  and  Dutch  extraction  as  well  as  English.”  This  teacher’s 
yearly  salary  of  £50  was  to  be  raised  by  a  general  tax  for  seven  years; 
but  when  by  its  own  limitation  this  measure  expired  in  1709,  nothing 
was  done  to  renew  or  continue  it.  The  next  governmental  step  in  the 
line  of  public  instruction  was  a  law,  passed  in  1732,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  where  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
were  to  be  taught.  The  preamble  of  this  law  says :  “Whereas  the 
City  and  Colony  of  New  York  abounds  with  youth  of  a  Genius  not 
Inferior  to  other  Countries,”  who  ought  to  receive  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  provision  is  made  to  open  a  school  with  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Malcolm  as  head  master,  which  is  to  be  in  existence  for  five 
years — that  is,  from  December  1,  1732,  to  the  same  date  in  1737.  Mal¬ 
colm  had  at  the  time  of  this  appointment  a  private  school,  and  this 
fact  may  have  led  to  his  selection,  for  the  law  required  the  master  to 
provide  at  his  own  expense  the  necessary  quarters  for  the  school, 
where  he  was  to  teach  gratuitously  twenty  boys,  of  whom  the  municipal 
authorities  of  New  York  were  to  appoint  ten,  the  same  officers  of 
Albany  two,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  other  counties  one 
each.  The  master’s  salary  of  £110  was  to  come  out  of  the  fees  collected 
from  hawkers  and  peddlers.  The  legal  life  of  this  school  expired  before 
the  act  for  “further  encouragement  of  a  public  school”  was  passed, 
prolonging  the  existence  of  Malcolm’s  institution  for  one  whole  year. 
The  legislature  thought  that  “a  Liberal  Education  is  not  only  a  very 
great  accomplishment,  but  also  the  Properest  means  to  attain  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  Improve  the  Mind  and  good  Manners  and  to  make  men  Better, 
wiser  and  more  useful  to  their  Country,”  and  “Mr.  Malcolm  having 
given  Satisfactory  proof  of  his  abilities  to  Teach  Latin,  Greek,  and 
the  Mathematics,”  he  is  continued  as  master,  with  an  addition  to  his 
salary  of  £40,  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  New  York,  Richmond,  West¬ 
chester,  and  Queens  counties.  The  other  provisions  of  the  law  of  1732 
remained  the  same.  Modest  as  the  salary  was,  the  public  treasury 
could  not  raise  it,  for  the  fees  exacted  from  hawkers  and  peddlers  did 
not  bring  in  sufficient  revenue,  so  that  two  years  after  the  school  had 
ceased  to  exist,  a  special  law  had  to  be  passed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
£111  7s.  6d.,  as  balance  due  on  the  salary  earned  by  him.  Although 
the  provincial  government  did  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  for  popular 
education  during  the  whole  time  of  British  sway  over  the  colonies, 
such  education  was  not  wholly  neglected,  for  while  the  Collegiate 
Church  took  care  of  her  children  the  Episcopalians  also  did  the  same. 

New  and  Old  Background — All  this  gives  us  something  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  education  in  the  New  York  colony  of  which  Westchester 
County  and  the  territory  of  The  Bronx  partook.  The  Bronx  of  our 
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times  represents  something-  of  a  new  world  in  comparison  with  the 
times  and  the  larger  area  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  but  what 
is  now  The  Bronx  shared  in  the  cultural  advantages  enjoyed  or  borne 
by  the  whole  colony  and  the  State  and  the  tradition  of  education  has 
remained  the  same  throughout.  To  make  a  contrast  we  will  cite  the 
words  concerning  education  just  above  the  Harlem  uttered  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century :  “As  regards  the  number  and  character 
of  our  educational  institutions  there  are  few  places  more  highly  favored 
than  the  North  Side,”  wrote  J.  A.  Goulden  in  1895.  “The  kindergarten 
and  university  have  found  a  congenial  home ;  here  boarding  school, 
academy,  and  college  hold  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  The  healthfulness  of  this  section,  the  charm  of  land¬ 
scape,  the  historic  interest  of  the  territory,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  are  powerful  attractions  to  those  in  search  of  a  home.  But 
there  is  another  attraction  which  the  future  householder  might  study — 
nay,  the  effete  denizen  of  some  downtown  ward  might  ponder  over 
to  some  purpose — let  both  think  of  this :  that  at  no  distant  day  this 
whole  region  is  destined  to  become  the  educational  centre  of  New  York. 

“In  the  two  wards  there  are  twenty  grammar  and  twenty-six  primary 
schools,  including  departments.  A  new  High  School  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  in  successful  operation  at  Third  Avenue  and  158th  Street. 
The  principals  of  these  schools  are  teachers  of  ability  and  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  their  efforts  are  seconded  by  a  corps  of  zealous  and 
efficient  subordinates.  The  kindergarten  system,  physical  culture,  and 
manual  training  are  prominent  features  in  many  schools  and  there  is 
likewise  ample  provision  for  military  skill  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  advanced  classes.  We  have  one  evening  school,  No. 
62,  at  157th  Street  and  Cortlandt  Avenue;  there  five  hundred  meet  and 
for  five  whole  months  devote  themselves  with  praiseworthy  ardor  to 
the  study  of  the  English  and  mathematical  branches,  including  book¬ 
keeping  and  stenography.  Our  people  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
success  attained  by  the  school.  The  discipline  is  excellent  and  the 
instruction  unsurpassed.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  six  courses  of  free  lectures,  delivered  in  G.  S.  No.  64,  Fordham, 
G.  S.  No.  66,  Kingsbridge,  in  the  new  school  at  Bedford  Park,  at 
Wakefield,  and  at  Westchester  are  proving  a  great  attraction  to 
the  people  of  the  North  Side.  The  lecturers  selected  for  the  purpose 
have  been  so  far  exceedingly  successful  in  their  work.  The  halls  are 
invariably  so  crowded  that  hardly  standing  room  is  left.  The  boards 
of  inspectors  belonging  to  the  two  wards  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  All  have  done  their  duty  faithfully  and  well,  and  deserve  a 
share  of  credit  for  the  excellent  showing  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
North  Side  at  the  entrance  examinations  held  each  year  for  admission 
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to  the  two  colleges.  as  well  as  for  the  high  chracter  of  the  schools  in 
these  wards. 

-The  school  officers  have  not  been  idle  i:  :ie  matter  of  procuring 
new  buildings,  repairing  and  enlarging  old  o e  ~ .  and  more  especially 
in  the  purchase  of  sites  for  the  use  of  the  com:?  generation  of  scholars. 
At  Kingsbridge.  Bedford  Fark.  Morris  Height.  Mount  Hope,  Tremont, 
Fox  Estate.  College  Avenue,  and  145th  Strec.  St.  Ann's  Avenue,  and 
148th  Street.  Union  Avenue  and  149th  Stret.  Cypress  Avenue  and 
135th  Street.  Burnside  and  Andrews  avenue,  etc.,  the  land  for  school 
sites  has  been  already  secured  and  new  buings  completed  or  under 
contract-  Those  who  come  after  us  will  threfore  have  no  reason  to 
complain  that  we  of  this  day  and  generatio  aave  been  blind  to  their 
interests  in  not  making  something  like  s  table  provision  for  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children.  Of  he  higher  institutions  of 
earning,  the  24th  Ward  bids  fair  to  have  something  like  a  monopoly. 
First,  there  is  the  Ursuline  Convent  Acaemy,  charmingly  situated 
near  Bedford  Park,  with  everything  that  ca  be  desired  in  the  shape 
of  classrooms,  dormitories,  hall,  chapel,  rtectorv,  and  playgrounds. 
The  convent  school  is  of  recent  date,  har :  >  four  years  old,  but  the 
sisters  have  shown  what  it  is  possible  to  d  within  that  time;  thanks 
to  their  skill,  perseverance,  and  unselfishnes  hey  have  achieved  a  most 
gratifying  if  not  marvelous  success.  Upwar  of  two  hundred  students 
are  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  thi  popular  institution. 

"The  AY  ebb  Home,  a  costly  and  beautifu  tructure  situated  on  Sedg¬ 
wick  Avenue,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  reation,  stands  a  monument 
to  the  noble  philanthropist  whose  name  it  ears.  The  art  of  designing 
ships,  etc.,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  useful  *  arts ;  it  deals  with  a  great 
and  highly  important  industry,  besides  he:mg  us  to  take  part  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  man  who  akes  such  provision  for  the 
students  of  that  art,  who  supplies  them  nth  means  to  pursue  it,  that 
man  is  deserving  of  great  praise  and  grattude.  St.  Joseph’s  Institute 
for  the  dare  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  a:  Dumb,  situated  near  East 
184th  Street,  rordham,  is  an  institution  ceated  for  a  truly  noble  and 
beneficent  purpose.  It  receives  State  aid  :  course,  and  never,  let  me 
say,  does  the  civil  power  appear  to  greate  advantage  than  when  help¬ 
ing  to  lives  of  usefulness  those  unfortunats  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  forever  cut  off  from  the  whoi  world  of  sound.  As  regards 
methods  of  instruction  and  the  results  attmed,  St.  Joseph’s  is  in  every 
respect  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

’  St.  John  s  College,  beautifully  situate'  in  a  spacious  park  fronting 
on  Pelham  Avenue,  is,  as  we  reckon  tim,  an  old  and  highly  favored 
seat  of  learning.  For  nearly  three  score  ears  the  College  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  o:  esus  and  the  fame  acquired 
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has  been  such  as  to  attract  students  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Young  men  from  Canada,  British  Columbia,  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
are  there  in  considerable  numbers,  and  as  for  the  United  States,  hardlv 
a  State  is  unrepresented.  There  is  nowhere  a  better  type  of  polyglot 
college,  for  amongst  its  four  hundred  students  you  can  hear  all  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

“The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  at  Westchester,  recently  an¬ 
nexed  to  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the 
country.  Its  special  purpose  and  aim  is  to  care  for  the  homeless  of 
both  sexes  and  it  is  ably  presided  over  by  that  noble  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  band,  the  Christian  Brothers.  Two  thousand  boys  and  one  thous¬ 
and  girls  here  find  a  comfortable  home  and  are  taught  useful  trades. 
Tailoring,  shoe-making,  printing,  farming,  care  of  horses,  gardening, 
are  all  taught  on  an  extended  scale.  A  regiment  of  cadets,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  a  magnificent  brass  band,  are  connected  with  this  excel¬ 
lent  institution.  Brother  Eusebius  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  Sister  Anita,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the  girls’  department. 
The  Sacred  Heart  Academy  for  boys  at  Classon  Point  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  excellent  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  the  North  Side,  with  its  grand  system  of  public 
parks,  its  healthful  and  invigorating  climate,  its  kindly  disposed  and 
hospitable  people,  and  the  many  other  substantial  advantages,  must 
make  this  section  of  the  Greater  New  York  the  centre  of  refinement 
and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  a  contented  and  happy  people.” 

Public  Schools  in  The  Bronx — Thus  appeared  educational  progress 
in  The  Bronx  as  it  was  known  to  the  ordinary  dweller  in  the  borough  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Admittedly  it  was  not  until 
1874,  when  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  were  annexed 
to  New  York  City  and  the  schools  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  they  began  to  develop  real  efficiency.  “Since 
the  consolidation  of  the  Greater  City  in  1897,  the  public  school  system 
in  the  Borough  has  reached  its  highest  mark,”  wrote  H.  T.  Cooke, 
in  1913.  “From  a  small  number  of  scattered  schools  with  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  pupils  there  has  grown  a  school  population  of  86,000,  housed  in 
fifty  elementary  school  buildings  and  one  secondary  school.  There  is 
a  class  for  crippled  children  in  Public  School  No.  4  at  Prospect  Avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Street.  They  are  transported 
to  and  from  the  school  by  means  of  two  stages.  Open-air  classes  are 
provided  for  anaemic  children,  who  are  supplied  with  free  lunches 
and  sitting-out  paraphernalia.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  within 
the  Borough  limits  twenty  parochial  schools  and  two  great  univers¬ 
ities — New  York  and  Fordham.  The  New  York  University,  founded  in 
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1831,  ranks  amongst  the  foremost  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States.  The  founders  had  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  beauty  when  they 
selected  this  spot  for  the  celebrated  college.  It  is  charmingly  situated 
on  a  forty-acre  elevation  on  University  Heights  and  overlooks  the  Har¬ 
lem  and  Hudson  rivers  as  well  as  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  environments 
are  ideal  and  invigorating  for  the  educational  advantages  and  physical 
opportunities  provided  under  the  experienced  and  able  supervision  of 
Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor,  and  a  most  distinguished 
faculty.  About  five  thousand  students  are  distributed  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments :  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science,  Graduate 
School,  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Law  School,  and 
Medical  College.  Adjoining  the  Library  Building  is  the  ‘Hall  of  Fame,’ 
where  are  recorded  on  bronze  tablets  the  names  of  America’s  immortals 
in  science,  literature,  art,  law,  politics  and  other  fields  of  noble  endeavor. 
These  names  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  men  who  are  themselves 
leaders  in  their  respective  professions,  and  who  are  thus  best  qualified 
to  pass  judgments  upon  such  matters.”  (See  Universities.) 

Early  in  the  century  people  in  The  Bronx  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  progress  which  education  was  then  making 
in  The  Bronx.  No  greater  evidence  of  the  healthful  conditions  which 
prevail  on  the  North  Side  can  be  found  than  in  observing  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  schoolhouses,  ob¬ 
served  a  writer  in  the  “North  Side  News”  in  1901.  “Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  perhaps  can  there  be  seen  so  large  a  proportion  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  pronounced  specimens  of  rugged  health.  In  fact  very  seldom 
is  there  seen  here  a  child  who  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Not  only 
are  their  little  figures  sturdy,  but  their  complexions  are  clear,  their 
eyes  are  bright  and  their  evident  high  spirits  are  indicative  of  cheerful 
dispositions.  Their  round  cheeks,  their  good  color  and  their  neat  appear¬ 
ance  show  that  they  come  from  homes  where  they  have  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  In  hardly  an  instance  is  there  any  evidence  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  How  great  a  help  to  school  teachers  is  the  proper 
home  care  of  children  is  often  not  fully  understood.  A  strong  child 
possessing  the  mental  alertness  which  is  the  result  of  good  physical 
conditions,  makes  a  much  better  pupil  than  a  child  whose  disposition 
has  been  made  irritable  by  an  inherited  nervous  temperament  or  by 
home  conditions  which  withhold  the  stimulus  to  study  which  pleasant 
surroundings  and  parental  devotion  give.  Experienced  instructors  of 
the  young  can  tell  at  a  glance  w'hat  prospects  of  success  in  teaching 
them  are,  and  the  teachers  of  the  borough  certainly  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  nature  of  the  children  placed  in  their 
charge. 

“Reasons  for  congratulation  are,  however,  not  confined  to  teachers. 
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They  extend  to  parents  and  children  as  well.  Uniformity  in  school 
conditions  throughout  Greater  New  York  is  sought  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  That  body,  however,  while  regulating  the  sanitary  condition 
of  schoolhouses,  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the  general  machinery 
of  school  management,  cannot  provide  the  children  of  downtown  schools 
with  the  opportunities  that  exist  here  for  giving  good  institutions  to 
children  of  naturally  frail  constitutions  and  improving  naturally  good 
institutions.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  derived 
by  children  from  residence  in  Bronx  Borough  could  be  given  than  was 
furnished  last  fall  when  a  ball  nine  from  Public  School  No.  69,  in  Fifty- 
fourth  Street,  came  up  here  to  play  a  game  with  the  ball  nine  of  Public 
School  No.  60,  which  is  at  College  Avenue  and  145th  Street.  The 
boys  from  downtown  were  accompanied  by  their  principal,  Mr.  White- 
side,  and  he  was  asked  to  act  as  umpire.  He  accepted  the  position  with 
reluctance,  because,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his  boys  seemed  so  big 
in  comparison  with  the  representatives  of  The  Bronx  school  that  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  no  match  at  all  for  the  former.  The  No.  60  boys 
however,  showed  their  ability  to  do  up  their  visitors  in  great  shape, 
and  Mr.  Whiteside  came  to  the  conclusion  that  bulk  was  not  the  only 
essential  in  a  baseball  team.  The  Bronx  boys  averaged  much  less  in 
years  than  those  from  Manhattan,  but  they  represented  the  same  grades 
in  scholarship,  a  proof  that  living  in  The  Bronx  makes  boys  not  only 
strong  and  active,  but  is  an  advantage  in  the  development  of  their 
minds.” 

While  The  Bronx  suffered,  with  other  sections  of  Greater  New  York, 
from  the  centralization  of  school  government,  it  had  advantages,  the 
writer  went  on  to  remark,  which  in  some  measure  were  an  offset  to 
the  adverse  conditions.  That  the  fact  was  realized  by  parents  was 
shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  total  population  in  recent  years  and 
by  the  increase  in  school  attendance.  “The  figures  concerning  the  latter 
are  difficult  to  believe:  In  a  Western  boom  town  such  a  percentage  of 
increase  as  has  occurred  here  might  not  cause  great  surprise,  but  in 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  continent  it  is  more  than  surpris¬ 
ing.  On  January  1,  1874,  when  this  part  of  what  was  then  Westchester 
County  was  made  a  part  of  the  county  of  New  York,  there  were  but 
seven  public  schools  of  any  considerable  importance,  there  being  only 
some  two  or  three  others  with  from  two  to  three  teachers  each.  Now 
there  are  about  fifty  public  schools  in  the  borough.  In  1874  the  total 
attendance  was  only  about  3,000.  Today  schools  Nos.  90,  la4,  85  and 
63  have  from  2,500  to  3,000  pupils  each.  As  late  as  1880,  six  years 
after  annexation,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Twenty-third  Ward 
was  no  greater  than  the  number  at  present  in  any  of  the  schools  above 
named.  The  total  in  all  the  schools  in  that  ward  now  is  between  23,000 
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and  25,000.  Between  1880  aand  1890  the  number  increased  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent;  and  between  1890  and  1900  the  number  trebled, 
the  increase  in  twenty  years  being  about  700  per  cent.  The  growth  in 
the  last-named  decade  was  directly  due  to  the  improvement  of  the 
district  inaugurated  and  partly  carried  out  during  the  period  of  home 
rule.  The  growth  at  present  is  more  rapid  than  ever  before.  When  in 
1889  Public  School  No.  85,  on  138th  Street,  was  opened,  many  of  the 
school  authorities  pronounced  its  location  a  poor  one,  and  predicted 
that  the  building  would  not  be  filled  before  ten  years  had  elapsed.  In  less 
than  three  years  every  seat  was  taken  and  since  then  the  demand  for 
accommodations  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  has  resulted  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  schoolhouses  at  141st  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Boulevard  and  135th  Street.  Both  of  these  are  filled  to  the  doors 
today  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  preparing  plans  for  more  than 
doubling  the  capacity  of  each  to  accommodate  the  children  now  ready  to 
enter  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided  for. 

“What  has  been  said  of  Public  School  No.  85  is  equally  true  of  No. 
90.  The  erection  of  the  latter  at  163rd  Street  and  Eagle  Avenue  was 
pronounced  a  folly,  but  its  accommodations,  then  pronounced  unreason¬ 
ably  great,  have  long  since  proved  inadequate.  To  meet  the  demands 
for  additional  accommodations  the  capacity  of  the  school  at  St.  Ann’s 
Avenue  and  141st  Street,  that  at  149th  Street  and  Union  Avenue,  that 
on  the  Fox  estate  and  that  at  Third  Avenue  and  169th  Street,  will  be 
doubled  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  In  conversation  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Elijah  D.  Clark,  principal  of  Public  School  No.  60,  spoke  with 
regret  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  centralization  of  school  control 
adopted  a  few  years  ago.  This  centralization,  said  he,  is  all  wrong.  ‘The 
American  school  system  was  established  with  a  belief  that  it  should  be 
closely  in  touch  with  the  people.  The  centralization  of  control  has 
placed  the  schools  in  charge  of  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  individual  sections.  Parents  who  formerly  showed 
an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  children  at  school  are,  by  the 
present  conditions,  discouraged  from  showing  such  interest.  Formerly 
we  had  many  visits  from  parents,  and  the  result  was  that  teachers 
were  encouraged  by  the  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  That  interest  has 
entirely  died  out,  and  can  be  renewed  only  when  parents  are  again  able 
to  easily  secure  attention  from  those  in  power.’  At  present  the  system 
throughout  the  entire  city  is  one  which  withholds  from  parents  and 
teachers  the  incentives  they  formerly  had  to  work  in  harmony.  The 
home  influence  which  a  parent  exercises  is  of  incalculable  help  to  a 
teacher,  and  parents  who  desire  to  have  the  children  make  as  rapid 
progress  as  possible  without  overstudy  can  be  aided  greatly  in  exercising 
their  home  influence  by  the  advice  of  those  by  whom  their  children  are 
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taught.  A  restoration — or  at  least  a  partial  restoration — of  former  con¬ 
ditions  is  made  probable  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter, 
and  every  teacher  who  is  conscientious  and  enthusiastic — and  there 
are  very  many  such  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx — will  heartily  welcome 
the  change.  One  defect  of  the  present  system  is  the  lack  of  control 
a  principal  has  over  appointments  to  his  staff  of  assistants.  His  control 
in  this  respect  is  limited  to  one  vote  in  a  total  of  seventeen,  each  of  the 
sixteen  assistants  of  Superintendent  Jasper  also  having  a  vote.  This 
‘sixteen  to  one’  rule  practically  robs  him  of  any  effective  voice  in  the 
matter. 

“But  whatever  defects  there  are  in  the  school  system  in  this  borough, 
identical  defects  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  boroughs,  and  the 
children  here  have  as  compensation  advantages  which  are  found  in  few 
other  sections  of  the  city.  The  pupils  here  are  better  situated  than 
are  those  of  Manhattan  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation,  nearly  all  of 
the  school  buildings  here  being  of  modern  construction.  After  school 
hours  the  school  boys  and  school  girls  of  The  Bronx  have  playgrounds 
far  better  than  any  available  in  Manhattan,  there  not  only  being  many 
vacant  lots,  but  numerous  public  parks.  From  1842,  when  the  school 
system  was  established,  until  1895,  the  control  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  wards  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Trustees.  In  most 
sections,  particularly  in  that  above  the  Harlem  River,  this  was  attended 
with  very  satisfactory  conditions,  but  in  some  of  the  wards  of  Man¬ 
hattan  the  trustees  exercised  their  power  in  a  manner  which  led  to 
criticism  which  was  fully  justified,  ‘political  pull’  being  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  a  teacher  seeking  appointment  or  promotion  than  was  either 
ability  or  faithfulness.  In  remedying  this  condition  of  affairs,  much 
which  was  of  advantage  to  the  schools  was  lost,  but  the  new  charter 
promises  a  partial  restoration  of  the  old  conditions,  which  were  desir¬ 
able.  The  power  of  the  present  school  inspectors  is  very  limited,  but 
the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  increase  their  authority  very  material¬ 
ly.  The  plan  is  to  divide  the  borough  into  eight  inspection  districts 
with  a  board  of  inspectors  for  each  district.  There  are  to  be  four  school 
commissioners  for  the  borough  and  each  one  of  the  commissioners  is 
to  act  with  two  boards  of  inspection.  One  superintendent  is  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  two  schools.  The  commissioner,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  inspectors  are  to  form  a  board  with  powers  much  greater  than  those 
now  exercised  by  inspectors.  One  improvement  which  school  prin¬ 
cipals  have  long  advocated,  but  without  success,  is  that  eligible  candi¬ 
dates  be  given  certificates  as  substitutes  and  shall  then  serve  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  forty-five  days,  thirty  of  which  shall  be  reported  as  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  principal  or  principals  under  whom  the  service  is  given, 
such  reports  resulting  in  placing  the  candidate  on  the  eligible  list  for 
regular  appointment.” 
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The  following  gives  the  elementary  school  register  for  the  period  of 
from  1913  to  1919  in  The  Bronx  as  compared  with  Manhattan: 


Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

1913 

247,844 

78,534 

1914 

254,970 

83,787 

1915 

267,131 

94,175 

1916 

266,921 

98,102 

1917 

262,765 

102,560 

1918 

261,680 

104,547 

1919 

263,427 

106,214 

Increase  in  Register 

15,583 

27,680 

Per  cent  of  Increase  in  each 

Borough 

6.28 

35.24 

Per  cent  of  Entire  Increase  14.71 

26.14 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  The  Bronx  in  the 
way  of  providing  accommodations  for  pupils  such  as  would  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  William  L.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  wrote  on  this  subject  in  1920,  suggesting  the  following  consid¬ 
erations  : 

“That  the  present  lack  of  school  accommodations  with  the  resultant 
part-time  devices  and  make-shift  double  session  programs,  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  efficiency  of  our  educational  system.  The  existing 
congestion  also  makes  impossible  the  normal  extension  of  the  system 
with  reference  to  such  projects  as  the  proper  development  of  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  and  the  establishment  of  local  probationary  schools. 
That  as  the  present  condition  has  resulted  from  political  control  and 
divided  financial  responsibility,  the  law  be  amended  forthwith  so  that, 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  construction  of  school 
buildings,  the  statute  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  when  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
issue  corporate  stock  to  provide  yearly  a  fixed  minimum  amount  of 
money  for  such  purposes.  Such  a  law  would  at  the  present  moment 
and  for  several  years  to  come  take  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  a  power  which  at  times  it  has  been  able  to  exercise  to 
the  detriment  of  the  school  system.  That  the  delays  in  acquiring  sites 
and  procuring  equipment  for  the  rapidly  extending  educational  needs 
of  the  city  have  shown  the  failure  of  divided  responsibility  and  the  need 
of  giving  to  the  Department  of  Education  full  control  and  responsibility 
for  such  extension.  That  long  years  of  experience  in  attempting  to 
obtain  sufficient  lighting  for  our  schools  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  in¬ 
struct  the  adult  foreign-born  in  American  duties  and  responsibilities,  has 
shown  that  our  buildings  should  be  but  are  not  as  well  lighted  as  is 
consistent  with  health  and  comfort.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
no  agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Education  can  secure  with 
adequate  dispatch  and  satisfaction  repairs  and  extension  of  lighting 
facilities.  Full  control  of  this  feature  ought  to  be  given  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  That  the  efforts  of  the  present  city  administration  to  finance  a 
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liberal  building  program,  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  and 
continuing  during  the  present  period  of  adjustment,  such  as  the  control 
of  building  materials  by  the  priorities  board,  the  scarcity  of  material  due 
to  increased  production  and  poor  transportation,  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  also  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  both  labor  and  material,  have 
operated  to  prevent  the  early  completion  of  new  school  buildings.  How¬ 
ever,  the  prevalence  of  such  conditions  at  the  present  time  should  not 
be  considered  as  sufficient  reason  for  any  hesitancy  in  either  financing 
or  planning  future  building  operations  over  and  above  those  already 
organized.” 

Dr.  Ettinger  then  went  on  to  say  that  Associate  Superintendent  Shal¬ 
low  had  done  excellent  work  in  studying  with  a  clear,  impersonal  vision 
the  needs  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  in  developing  basic  considerations 
for  the  determination  of  the  “order  of  necessity.”  The  factors  to  be 
considered,  he  declared,  were  the  following: 

1.  The  percentage  of  excess  register  over  sittings.  2.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  on  part-time  and  on  double  sessions  below  the  5A 
grade  (fifth  school  year).  3.  The  growth  of  public  school  population 
within  the  previous  five  years.  4.  The  prospects  for  increase  in  school 
population,  e.  g.,  increase  in  transit  facilities,  increase  in  building  of 
homes,  development  of  new  residential  tracts.  5.  Present  residential 
neighborhoods  changing  to  business  or  manufacturing,  or  designated 
for  such  change  as  shown  by  zoning  maps  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  the  City  Planning.  6.  Recommendations  from  superintendents,  local 
school  boards,  principals  of  schools,  civic  associations  and  others.  7. 
Present  buildings  in  part  unsanitary  and  unfit  for  use. 

In  the  six  years  the  percentage  of  new  sittings  in  the  schools  provided, 
as  compared  with  increase  in  registers,  showed:  For  Manhattan,  62.18; 
for  The  Bronx,  61.96;  for  Brooklyn,  53.06;  for  Queens,  66.85;  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  54.55.  The  total  sittings  planned  for  elementary  schools  for  the 
years  1918-1920  were:  For  Manhattan,  11,580;  for  The  Bronx,  21,270; 
for  Brooklyn,  30,150;  for  Queens,  9,315;  for  Richmond,  900. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  places  and  communities  in  The  Bronx  de¬ 
manding  new  or  improved  school  buildings  in  1920:  vicinity  of  184th 
Street  and  Jerome  Avenue  requested  an  addition  to  Public  School  33;  the 
vicinity  of  164th  Street  and  Anderson  Avenue  requested  new  site  and 
building  for  Highbridge  section ;  Olinville  Avenue  wanted  an  addition  to 
Public  School  41,  and  site  for  more  play  space;  the  vicinity  of  Vyse  and 
Tremont  avenues  requested  an  Auditorium  for  P.  S.  6;  vicinity  of  126th 
Street  and  Washington  Avenue  wanted  the  church  property  altered  at 
P.  S.  58;  Classon  Point  requested  site  and  building  at  annex  of  P.  S. 
47 ;  East  233rd  Street  wanted  site  and  building  for  Edenwald ;  east  of 
White  Plains  Road  wanted  site  and  building  in  the  vicinity  of  P.  S.  13 ; 
north  of  233rd  Street  requested  site  and  building  in  the  vicinity  of  P.  S. 
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19;  176th  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue  wanted  an  addition  to  P.  S.  44; 
Tremont  Avenue  and  Mount  Hope  Place  wanted  site  for  an  addition 
and  play  space  for  P.  S.  28;  163rd  Street  and  Grant  Avenue  requested 
site  for  addition  and  play  space  for  P.  S.  35 ;  Unionport  wanted  audi¬ 
torium  for  P.  S.  36;  eastern  part  of  District  No.  20  wanted  two  sites  and 
building's ;  Third  Avenue  and  169th  Street  wanted  gymnasium  and  play¬ 
ground  for  P.  S.  2;  Ritter  Place  wanted  play  space  for  P.  S.  40;  College 
Avenue  and  145th  Street  wanted  a  new  building  for  P.  S.  1 ;  141st  Street 
and  Brook  Avenue  wanted  an  addition  of  twelve  rooms  for  P.  S.  30. 

Two  years  after  the  report  given  above,  that  is  in  August,  1922,  Dr. 
Ettinger  told  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made:  “As  the  report  sets 
forth,  noteworthy  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  during  the  past  two  years.  During  that  period  21  new 
elementary  school  buildings,  containing  27,997  sittings,  have  been  opened 
and  contracts  have  been  let  for  43  additional  elementary  school  buildings 
with  36,841  sittings,  and  5  high  schools,  containing  8,076  sittings.  Such 
remarkable  achievements  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  the  city  financial  authorities  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  I  hope  will  make  impossible  a  recurrence  of  the  assumption  that  by 
some  device  or  other  the  city  can,  in  the  interest  of  the  tax  rate,  dodge 
the  obligation  to  provide  new  school  buildings  for  our  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  school  population.” 

Further  on  in  his  report  he  said :  “The  Bronx  now  sends  4,263  students 
to  the  Manhattan  high  schools.  If  the  13,500  additional  sittings  which 
we  are  planning  for  the  new  high  school  in  The  Bronx,  in  our  budgets 
for  1922  and  1923,  are  provided  by  1925,  all  the  ‘excess’  students  now  in 
The  Bronx  (7,392)  would  be  adequately  housed,  and  ample  provision 
would  be  made  for  6,000  growth  in  the  next  three  years.  If  the  George 
Washington  High  School  and  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  are 
erected  in  the  next  two  years  (aggregate  capacity  8,000),  and  6,000  ad¬ 
ditional  sittings  are  provided  in  other  new  schools,  there  will  be  adequate 
room  for  all  in  1925,  in  Manhattan.” 

Pupils  in  High  Schools — The  register  of  pupils  in  all  courses  in  the 
high  schools  in  The  Bronx  during  March,  1920,  was  as  follows : 

Evander  Childs:  First  year,  598  boys,  83i  girls;  second  year,  355  boys, 
530  girls;  third  year,  157  boys,  350  girls;  fourth  year,  123  boys,  164  girls; 
total,  1,233  boys,  1,875  girls,  or  3,108  pupils  in  all.  Morris:  First  year, 
675  boys,  702  girls;  second  year,  504  boys,  717  girls;  third  year,  333 
boys,  281  girls;  fourth  year,  238  boys,  166  girls;  fifth  year,  1  boy,  36 
girls;  cooperative,  2  boys,  49  girls;  total,  1,753  boys,  1,951  girls,  or  3,704 
in  all.  Roosevelt:  First  year,  179  boys,  590  girls;  second  year,  84  boys, 
347  girls;  third  year,  29  boys,  217  girls;  fourth  year,  8  boys,  13  girls; 
cooperative,  8  boys,  13  girls;  total,  308  boys,  1,189  girls,  or  1,497  in  all. 
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In  the  report  which  gives  these  figures  the  following  remarks  are  also 
made:  “The  Borough  of  The  Bronx  is  growing  most  rapidly  and  is  be¬ 
coming  a  great  centre  for  manufacturing.  Its  boys  who  now  plan  to 
enter  the  industries  must  now  travel  long  distances  to  Stuyvesant  High 
School.  I  would  recommend  that  The  Board  of  Education  seek  to 
acquire  a  site  in  the  southern  part  of  The  Bronx  for  a  technical  high 
school  and  it  establish  such  a  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

In  the  high  schools  in  The  Bronx  the  hidden  talent  of  the  students  is 
sought  out.  Thus  concerning  Dramatics  in  the  Evander  Childs  High 
School  in  1920  we  are  told :  “Early  in  the  year  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  develop  and  direct  the  work  of  dramatics.  The  committee 
organized  the  student  body  into  five  divisions.  There  were  dramatic 
organizations  formed  in  the  First  Year,  the  Second  Year,  the  Third 
Year,  the  Seventh  Term,  and  the  Eighth  Term.  For  each  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  there  was  a  sub-committee  of  teachers  appointed,  which 
consulted  with  the  student  members  as  to  the  plays  to  be  selected, 
which  held  try-outs  to  determine  the  players,  and  which  coached  the 
acting  and  managed  the  production.  Dramatic  productions  during  the 
term  have  been  as  follows :  a.  Three  invitation  performances  of  plays 
prepared  by  the  Second  and  by  the  First  year  organizations;  two  per¬ 
formances  by  the  former  and  one  double  bill  by  the  latter,  b.  Three 
assembly  performances,  one  by  the  Second  Year  and  two  by  the  First 
year  organizations,  c.  Three  plays  given  as  a  triple  bill  (called  the 
Festival  Plays)  on  the  Dramatics  Day  of  the  Dedication  Celebration. 
There  were  three  performances  of  this  production.  One  of  the  plays 
was  given  by  the  Seventh  Term  organization,  and  the  other  two  by 
that  of  the  Third  Year.  d.  The  Senior  Play  by  the  Eighth  Term  group. 
There  were  two  performances  of  this.  e.  Two  performances  of  a  comic 
opera  produced  by  the  Third  Year  organization,  f.  A  Class  play  given 
by  the  Commercial  Seniors.  Among  these  productions  were  Alfred 
Noyes’s  “Sherwood,”  Anatole  France’s  “The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife,”  W.  E.  Howell’s  “The  Sleeping  Car,”  Stuart  Walker’s  “Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,”  Lord  Dunsany’s  “Golden  Doom,”  Arthur 
A.  Penn’s  “Yokohama  Maid”  (the  comic  opera),  and  Lady  Gregory’s 
“Spreading  the  News.”  Aside  from  the  training  of  the  players,  there 
was  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  mechanics  of  the  stage  equipment. 
The  new  building  was  erected  without  the  slightest  provision  for  a  stage, 
and  the  platform  is  ill  adapted  to  theatrical  performances.  Three  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  art  and  shop  departments  have  performed  wonders  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  artistic  stage  setting  to  all  the  plays.  This  consists  of  large 
screens  of  a  neutral  tint  that,  can  be  easily  moved,  and  upon  which  the 
necessary  decorations  can  be  hung.  Two  of  the  students  have  worked 
out  the  complex  electric  lighting  problems  and  have  made  much  of  the 
equipment.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  committee  to  develop  in  the 
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students  the  power  of  studying-  their  own  parts,  that  there  might  be 
individuality,  and  that  there  might  be  the  greatest  profit  to  the  student 
himself.  The  result  is  that  those  taking  part  in  the  plays  have  learned 
not  only  to  overcome  self-consciousness,  to  practice  team  work,  and  to 
learn  clear  expression,  but  they  have  gained  much  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  development  of  character.” 

On  the  subject  of  economy  in  program  making  in  Evander  Childs 
High  School  wre  are  told,  moreover:  “Our  method  of  program  making 
has  been  systemized  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  now  with  Very 
little  interruption  of  school  work  to  have  every  individual  program  made 
out  and  the  school  started  on  with  the  new  term  without  loss  of  a  single 
day.  Last  term,  individual  programs  of  about  sixteen  hundred  students 
were  completed  by  a  committee  of  five  teachers  and  ten  boys  in  two 
school  days,  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  last  week  of  January. 
No  teacher  was  taken  from  his  classes  or  other  work  at  any  time 
previous  to  those  days.  The  result  was  that  the  term  was  brought  to  a 
successful  close  with  much  less  interruption  of  regular  work  than  had 
been  possible  in  the  past.” 

For  some  years  an  experiment  has  been  conducted  in  the  Morris  High 
School  of  giving  stenography  to  first  term  students  in  the  three  years’ 
commercial  course.  These  students  have  been  given  ten  periods  a  week 
of  stenography  and  typewriting.  As  the  wisdom  of  giving  this  course 
has  been  questioned  by  teachers  in  other  schools  the  superintendent 
made  an  inquiry  of  Principal  Bogart,  of  Morris  High  School,  and  of  the 
first  assistant  who  wras  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  received  the  following 
reports  which,  based  on  several  years’ experience,  bear  out  the  conclusions 
to  which  teachers  of  stenography  in  New  York  have  generally  come. 
Mr.  Bogart  reported:  “At  a  joint  conference  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Department  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  stenography  is  best  deferred  until  the  second 
year.  Typewriting  may  well  be  given  in  the  first  year.  Our  experience 
this  term  confirms  the  decision.”  Miss  E.  M.  Hagar,  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  formerly  chairman  of  the  stenography  depart¬ 
ment  of  Morris  High  School,  wrote :  “In  the  matter  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  the  first  term  students’  four  years’  experience  with  that  experiment 
determines  that  I  advise  against  it.  The  students  who  have  six  terms  of 
shorthand  undoubtedly  know  more  of  it  than  those  who  have  four,  but 
they  cannot  do  enough  better  work  to  justify  the  devotion  of  an  entire 
year  to  it.  The  student  in  the  first  year  is  too  immature,  too  unfamiliar 
with  methods  of  study  and  application,  and  too  deficient  in  English  to 
accomplish  anything  like  as  much  as  second  year  students.  To  get 
even  such  results  as  we  have  from  them,  we  have  had  to  work  them 
much  too  hard.  It  seems  apparent  that  more  students  leave  school  be- 
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cause  of  the  difficulty  to  them  of  the  subject,  than  are  kept  in  school, 
because  they  wish  to  learn  shorthand  in  that  year.” 

Vocational  Teaching — With  regard  to  vocational  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  The  Bronx  the  superintendent’s  report  for  1923  says : 

"Vocational  subjects  are  taught  in  several  different  classes  of  schools 
with  different  aims.  There  are  first,  the  vocational  schools  for  boys,  de¬ 
signed  to  train  boys  who  have  completed  the  grammar  school  course  to 
enter  one  of  a  number  of  trades ;  the  course  of  study  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trade  but  contains  elements  of  academic 
work  in  English,  history  and  civics,  applied  mathematics,  and  physical 
training.  Second,  there  is  the  vocational  school  for  girls  wth  similar 
aims  but  different  plan  of  organization.  Third,  there  is  the  Textile 
High  School,  designed  to  train  girls  and  boys  to  enter  some  branch  of 
the  textile  trades  that  find  in  New  York  City  a  manufacturing  centre 
and  market.  The  curriculum  of  this  school  also  contains  a  considerable 
element  of  academic  work.  These  three  classes  of  schools  have  evening 
sessions,  and  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  evening  trade 
schools  and  evening  high  schools  constitute  the  largest  field  education 
that  the  city  affords.  The  courses  in  these  evening  schools  are  more 
purely  vocational,  though  they  offer  facilities  for  pursuing  academic 
work  side  by  side  with  the  trade  work.  The  ‘short  course’  designed  to 
inculcate  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  particular  process  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  evening  work.  Fifth,  there  are  the  vocational  classes  in 
elementary  schools  designed  to  give  children  manual  training  in  several 
of  the  trades  with  a  view  to  vocational  guidance  and  choice.  Sixth, 
there  are  vocational  courses  in  the  continuation  schools  to  enable  pupils 
to  advance  in  their  respective  vocations.  Vocational  instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  parental,  truant,  and  vocational  schools,  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  for  handicapped  children.  There 
are  also  the  technical  high  schools,  and  the  commercial  high  schools  af¬ 
fording  instruction  in  various  lines.  The  problem  of  securing  teachers 
for  these  classes  now  involves  the  licensing  of  men  and  women  in  over 
100  different  subjects.  Vocational  education  has  received  an  enormous 
impetus  in  the  last  few  years.  Not  very  long  ago  we  had  no  such  classes 
in  our  schools.  Now  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  every  type  of  vocational  training  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  this  city  which  has  become  the  most 
complex  industrial  center  in  the  world. 

Universities  in  The  Bronx — It  is  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of  The 
Bronx  that  there  are  two  universities  in  the  borough.  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  was  formerly  known  as  St.  John’s  College.  It  is  a  Catholic  in¬ 
stitution,  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  adjoining 
Bronx  Park  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  were  formed  in  part  out 
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of  land  formerly  belonging-  to  the  college.  St.  John’s  College  was  begun 
as  the  New  York  Diocesan  College  and  Seminary  by  Archbishop  Hughes 
in  1839.  He  purchased  for  that  purpose  in  the  village  of  Fordham  for 
$30,000,  the  old  Rose  Hill  manor  house  and  ninety-eight  acres  of  land. 
Tradition  says  that  this  was  where  Cooper  found  the  scene  for  his 
novel  “The  Spy.”  St.  John’s  College  was  opened  with  six  students, 
June  24,  1841.  The  Rev.  John  McCluskey,  afterwards  the  first  American 
cardinal,  was  its  president,  and  its  faculty  was  secular  priests  and  lay 
instructors.  The  ecclesiastical  part  or  seminary  was  called  St.  Joseph’s 
and  was  in  charge  of  Italian  Lazarists,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Felix  Villanis 
at  its  head.  It  had  fourteen  students.  After  several  years  of  this  secular 
administration  Archbishop  Hughes  invited  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge, 
and  a  number  of  the  order  came  to  New  York  from  St.  Mary’s,  Wash¬ 
ington  (later  Marion)  County,  Kentucky,  for  that  purpose.  The  Rev. 
Augustus  J.  Thebaud  was  the  first  rector  of  both  college  and  seminary. 
The  New  York  Legislature  granted  the  college  its  charter  to  give  de¬ 
grees  in  theology,  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  on  April  10,  1846.  In  1856 
Archbishop  Hughes  resumed  direct  control  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary 
and  returned  its  management  to  secular  priests.  It  was  moved  to 
Troy  and  opened  there  on  October  18,  1864.  In  1896  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  location,  Dunwoodie,  Westchester  County.  On  June  21, 
1904,  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  John’s  authorized  the  opening  of  law 
and  medical  departments  in  addition  to  the  arts  course  and  on  March 
7,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended  by  the  regents  of  the  State  University 
to  formally  establish  this,  and  allow  St.  John’s  College  to  change  its 
corporate  name  to  Fordham  University.  In  1912  a  College  of  Pharmacy 
was  opened.  The  grounds  cover  seventy  acres,  upon  which  are  erected 
ten  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  faculty  and  students.  In  1920  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  at  the  university  was  nearly  two  thousand.  There  are 
nearly  two  hundred  professors. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Duane,  S.  J.,  is  the  president  of  this  fast  growing 
University.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  of  the  institution  for 
the  1925-1926  session  was  6,310  students  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
1926-19 27  registration  will  exceed  this  number  by  a  few'  hundred.  The 
following  schools  are  conducted  by  the  University:  St.  John’s  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  School  of  Law ;  the  Graduate  School  and  Ex¬ 
tension  Department;  the  Teachers’  College;  the  School  of  Social  Service; 
the  School  of  Pharmacy;  the  School  of  Finance  and  Accountancy;  the 
Pre-Law  School  and  the  Summer  School. 

There  has  been  very  much  building  activity  around  the  University 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  new  gymnasium,  seismic  station  and 
library  form  a  trio  of  buildings  which  are  unequalled  in  New  York 
City  for  their  splendor  and  appointments.  The  library  is  the  latest 
building  to  be  completed  at  the  University.  This  structure  was  finished 
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in  January,  1926,  and  was  erected  by  the  University  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Collegiate  Gothic,  in 
harmony  with  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus,  the  prototype  of 
which  exists  in  the  college  buildings  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  univer¬ 
sities,  England.  It  is  situated  on  a  site  in  close  proximity  to  the  main 
driveway  and  is  the  first  building  which  greets  the  visitor  on  the  path 
leading  to  the  college  grounds.  The  distinctive  feature  about  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  structure  is  the  huge  Gothic  Tower  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  Tower  measures  75  feet  in  height  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  building’s  beauty.  The  main  reading  room  ac¬ 
commodates  250  pupils.  There  are  at  present  about  50,000  volumes  in  the 
library,  but  the  University  is  constantly  adding  new  volumes  and  hopes 
to  reach  the  capacity  number  of  volumes  in  the  near  future — 200,000. 

Another  interesting  building  on  the  campus  is  the  small,  mausoleum¬ 
like  structure,  just  east  of  the  Auditorium  building,  which  houses  Ford- 
ham’s  seismic  instrument.  The  Seismic  Station  is  the  gift  of  William 
J.  Spain  in  memory  of  his  son,  a  student  at  the  University  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  was  completed  in  October,  1924,  and  is  the  only  one 
such  station  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  and  one  of  the  only  two 
such  stations  located  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  only  other  earth- 
recording  instrument  is  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  Ford- 
ham  station  contains  two  very  highly  sensitive  instruments,  the  Wiech- 
ert  machine  and  the  Milne-Shaw.  The  former  rests  on  a  pier  buried 
25  feet  in  bed  rock  and  magnifies  ground  movements  80  times,  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  mechanically  recorded  on 
smoked  paper.  The  second  machine  is  the  most  modern  and  sensitive 
one  available  and  was  built  in  England  by  the  special  order  of  the 
University.  It  has  a  magnifying  power  of  over  three  times  that  of  the 
Wiechert  machine  and  magnifies  ground  movements  250  times.  Pho¬ 
tographic  records  of  the  earth’s  motion  are  recorded  on  this  instrument. 
Since  its  completion  in  1924  the  station  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  recording  all  quakes,  and  by  means  of  arrangements  which  are  in 
effect  between  Fordham  and  Oxford  universities  whereby  an  immediate 
interchange  of  the  findings  of  both  stations  are  made,  has  determined 
the  locations  of  these  quakes  in  a  particularly  efficient  manner. 

The  Fordham  Gymnasium  is  another  structure  which  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  campus  by  its  magnificence.  Situated  on  a  site  at 
the  northern  section  of  the  grounds,  bordering  on  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  it  commands  an  imposing  view  of  the  various  athletic  fields  of 
the  University.  It  was  completed  in  October,  1924,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000  and  is  Collegiate  Gothic  in  its  style  of  architecture.  It  is  the 
largest  gymnasium  in  the  city,  the  main  floor  having  an  unobstructed 
floor  space  of  27,000  square  feet.  The  gymnasium  contains  a  modern 
swimming  pool,  75  by  30  feet,  showers,  rubbing  rooms,  drying  room, 
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wrestling  room,  boxing  room,  running  track,  basketball  courts,  handball 
courts,  a  trophy  room  and  the  offices  of  the  Graduate  Manager  and 
Faculty  Director  of  Athletics.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  8,000. 

The  University  is  constantly  growing  and  enlarging  the  scope  of 
its  work.  During  the  administration  of  Father  Duane  as  president 
it  has  witnessed  a  great  growth  and  from  a  small  college  with  half  a 
dozen  students  in  1841  has  developed  into  the  leading  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  East,  of  which  the  people  of  The  Bronx  may  be  justly 
proud. 

New  York  University  also  now  has  its  seat  on  the  Heights.  This 
institution  for  higher  education  had  its  inception  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
in  January,  1830,  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
when  a  committee  of  nine  was  elected  to  proceed  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  university  on  a  liberal  comprehensive  foundation.  The  plan 
of  the  founders  contemplated  a  college,  engineering  school,  school  of 
law,  schools  of  medicine,  school  of  education,  school  of  agriculture,  and 
a  graduate  school.  The  charter  was  obtained  on  April  18,  1831.  The 
first  chancellor  was  the  Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  The  site  at 
Washington  Square  was  acquired  in  1833  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  university  building  was  laid  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The 
institution  opened  with  the  regular  college  courses  and  with  special 
courses  in  mathematics  and  science  for  engineers.  The  law  school  was 
established  in  1835  and  the  medical  college  in  1839.  The  early  period 
of  the  university  was  rendered  distinctive  by  the  service  of  certain  of 
its  professors  to  the  community.  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in¬ 
vented  the  recording  telegraph,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  perfected 
Daguerre’s  system  of  photography  and  took  the  first  picture  of  the 
human  countenance  within  the  university  walls;  while  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott  as  dean  of  the  medical  college,  and  Benjamin  Butler  as  principal 
of  the  law  faculty,  rendered  prominent  service  to  their  respective 
professions. 

The  expansion  of  the  institution  into  its  present  organization  of  nine 
degree-giving  schools  and  three  divisions  has  taken  place  since  1890. 
The  magnificent  site  of  University  Heights,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Harlem,  in  The  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  consists  of  more  than  forty  acres 
and  was  acquired  during  this  same  period,  the  first  accession  being 
in  1891.  The  acquisition  of  new  property  was  accomplished  by  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  existing  university  schools  and  the  addition  of  new 
schools  as  the  pressure  of  the  times  demanded  them.  The  instruction 
has  in  recent  years  been  carried  on  in  four  different  centres  as  follows: 
at  University  Heights;  the  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  (1831) 
granting  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science;  the 
School  of  Applied  Science  (1862)  granting  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  chemical 
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engineering,  and  the  advanced  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  Chemical  Engineer;  and  the  Summer  School  (1895); 
at  Washington  Square — the  School  of  Law  (1835)  granting  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Master  of  Laws,  and  JJoctor  ot  Jurisprudence; 
the  Graduate  School  (1886)  granting  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  the  School 
of  Pedagogy  (1890)  granting  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Peda¬ 
gogy,  Master  of  Pedagogy,  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy;  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  (1900)  granting  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  and  Master  of  Commercial  Science ;  the 
Washington  Square  College  (1903)  granting  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science;  the  Woman’s  Law  Class  (1890)  granting 
the  chancellor’s  certificate  upon  completion  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  law;  and  the  Extramural  Division  (1908),  which  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  courses  for  university  credit 
outside  the  university  walls.  At  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street 
is  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (1839)  granting 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and 
at  No.  141  West  Fifty-fourth  Street  is  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  (1899)  granting  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

The  grounds  of  the  university  are  valued  at  $1,263, 000  and  the  build¬ 
ings  at  $2,293,000.  The  library  of  the  university  contains  115,000 
volumes  and  95,000  pamphlets.  The  university  received  in  tuition  fees 
in  1913-14  the  sum  of  $451,000.  The  corporation  of  the  university  is 
the  Council,  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  thirty-two  members,  one  fourth 
of  whom  go  out  of  office  annually.  The  Women’s  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  women  appointed  by  the  Council,  was  organized  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  in  1890  and  has 
done  effective  service  in  the  university’s  work  for  women,  aiding  in 
the  raising  of  endowment,  furnishing  of  equipment,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  courses.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  formerly  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  elected  Chancellor  in  1911,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Henry  M.  McCracken,  who  served  from  1891  to  1910  and  re¬ 
tired  in  the  latter  year  as  Chancellor  Emeritus. 

Seven  members  of  the  faculty  of  New  York  University  were  made 
members  of  the  University  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scientific 
society,  at  ceremonies  on  University  Heights  on  March  20,  1926.  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  K.  Richtmyer,  head  of  the  department  of  physics  at  Cornell, 
presided  and  later  gave  the  chapter  its  charter.  The  faculty  members 
initiated  were  Dr.  William  Howard  Barber,  lecturer  in  surgery;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arthur  Edward  Hill,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry; 
Professor  John  C.  Hubbard,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physics;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alexander  Klemin,  associate  in  aeronautics;  Charles  Krunwiede, 
Dr.  William  H.  Park,  head  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and 
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Hygiene;  and  George  B.  Wallace,  Professor  of  Pharmacology.  After 
the  grant  of  the  charter,  Professor  E.  McClung,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  members. 
After  the  ceremonies  a  formal  dinner  was  held  at  the  Faculty  Club. 
Dr.  Holmes  C.  Jackson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  presided.  The  speakers  were  Clarence 
E.  Davies,  Acting  Secretary  of  Sigma  Xi ;  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown;  Dean  Archibald  L.  Bouton  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Pure 
Science;  Dean  Charles  Henry  Snow  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
Professor  Arthur  F.  Hill. 

Libraries  in  The  Bronx — The  libraries  in  The  Bronx  include  some 
of  considerable  importance.  “While  the  residents  of  the  trans-Harlem 
section  of  the  Metropolis  are  at  least  equal  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
education,  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
the  library  facilities  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,”  wrote  W.  H.  Clarke  in  the  “North 
Side  News”  in  1900.  “The  Huntington  Free  Library  in  Westchester 
Village,  the  library  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  on  Ogden 
Avenue,  the  Kingsbridge  Library,  the  Riverdale  Library,  and  the  branch 
library  connected  with  the  Mott  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  the  only  libraries  in  the  city  north  of  the  Harlem  River.  These 
institutions  are  well  patronized  in  their  respective  localities,  and  serve 
a  useful  purpose  within  certain  circumscribed  limits,  but  their  influence 
for  good  is  necessarily  restricted,  and  they  are  of  little  benefit  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Bronx  residents  desirous  of  consulting  en¬ 
cyclopedias  and  other  books  of  reference  are  still  obliged  to  visit 
Manhattan  with  that  object  in  view;  and  Bronx  boys  and  girls  who 
wish  to  procure  for  reading  purposes  books  of  various  descriptions 
must,  under  existing  conditions,  either  purchase  the  volumes  outright 
or  borrow  them  from  the  Manhattan  libraries.  Such  a  state  af  affairs 
is  peculiar  to  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  cities  like  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  each  of  which  has 
a  population  approximating  to  that  of  The  Bronx. 

“At  least  half  a  dozen  circulating  and  reference  libraries  are  urgently 
needed  in  our  borough.  There  should  be  one  on  Willis  Avenue  or 
St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street ;  another  near  the  Eagle  Avenue  public  school,  a  third  on  Tremont 
Avenue,  a  fourth  in  Fordham,  a  fifth  at  West  Farms,  and  a  sixth  at 
Wakefield.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  have  books  to  read  after  school 
hours  and  during  vacation,  not  school  books,  but  suitable  and  reputable 
works  of  fiction,  together  with  books  of  adventure,  as  well  as  works 
devoted  to  history,  poetry,  and  general  literature.  Such  works, 
judiciously  selected,  cannot  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  our  young 
people,  except  by  means  of  free  circulating  libraries  like  those  down- 
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town,  and  the  establishment  of  such  libraries  in  our  borough  will  become 
an  accomplished  fact  at  no  distant  date,  provided  the  citizens  of  The 
Bronx  make  up  their  minds  to  give  active  support  to  the  project. 

“The  writer  respectfully  suggests  that  the  clergymen,  lawyers,  school 
teachers,  physicians,  real  estate  men  and  well-known  residents  of  The 
Bronx  get  together  and  form  an  association  having  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  the  borough.  The 
undertaking  seems  formidable  but  it  is  in  reality  quite  feasible.  Once 
set  the  ball  rolling,  and  there  is  public  spirit  enough  among  the  people 
of  the  borough  to  bring  the  good  work  to  an  early  and  satisfactory 
conclusion.  An  interchange  of  views  on  the  subject,  through  the 
columns  of  the  ‘North  Side  News,’  would  lead  to  highly  desirable 
results.  Editorial  approval  and  indorsement  in  a  matter  of  such  interest 
and  importance  to  the  general  community,  may  safely  be  assured,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  concerning  the  library  question,  the  opinions  and 
suggestions  of  leading  and  influential  citizens  of  The  Bronx  may  soon 
be  laid  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Free  and 
intelligent  discussion  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  appropriate  action,  and 
the  excellent  work  of  our  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning, 
will,  as  a  result,  be  aided  and  supplemented  by  a  free  library  system 
worthy  of  our  borough  and  its  inhabitants.” 

Since  these  words  were  written  a  number  of  valuable  libraries  have 
grown  up  in  The  Bronx.  The  following  lists  includes  both  recent 
libraries  and  some  that  existed  in  the  district  in  the  last  century :  Bronx 
(Borough)  Municipal  Library,  Tremont  and  Third  avenues,  founded 
1911;  Bronx  Society  of  Arts,  Science,  and  History,  Mansion,  Bronx 
Park,  founded  1905;  Fordham  University  Library,  Fordham,  founded 
1841;  Fordham  University  College  of  Pharmacy,  Fordham,  New  York; 
Fordham  University  Law  School  Library;  Fordham  University  School 
of  Medicine,  founded  1910;  Montefiore  Hospital  Medical  Library,  East 
210th  Street,  near  Jerome  Avenue,  founded  1913;  New  York  University 
Library,  University  Heights,  West  181st  Street. 

In  addition  to  the  libraries  mentioned  above  of  course  there  are  in 
The  Bronx  numerous  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  population  of  the  borough  makes  good  use  of  all  of  them. 
The  multiplication  of  libraries  is  having  a  manifest  effect  on  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  for  the  news  and  the  ablest  thought  of  the 
world  are  thus  made  available  to  them,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  their  own  thinking  and  are  able  to  measure  also  their  own  ability 
with  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  the  world  its  classics.  The 
literary  associations  of  The  Bronx  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant, 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  schools  and  numerous  libraries,  and 
two  great  universities  make  people  in  the  North  Side  exceedingly  san¬ 
guine  about  the  borough’s  intellectual  future. 


'  CHAPTER  XV 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 


Health  service,  hospital  service,  the  medical  profession,  the  care  of 
the  sick — these  things  have,  of  course,  seen  a  great  development  in  The 
Bronx  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Bronx 
has  a  number  of  large  hospitals ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  medical 
profession  practices  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harlem  River.  But  of 
course  the  development  in  hospital  and  philanthropic  service  in  The 
Bronx  has  been  only  a  recent  development.  In  earlier  days,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  and  in  New  York  things  were  more  primitive,  and  less 
scientific.  The  last  couple  of  generations  have  seen  improvements  in 
these  respects  greatly  exceeding  the  development  in  all  the  generations 
before. 

In  1890  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  contained  about  forty  practicing 
physicians  within  its  area.  In  1905  the  directory  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Association  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  by  actual  count,  and  adding  those  that  came 
later  it  was  in  1906  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
physicians  to  a  population  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  July  1, 
1905,  of  294,939.  In  1890  there  was  not  a  single  bed  nor  a  hospital  in 
the  borough  for  accident  or  emergency  cases,  all  such  having  to  be  sent 
to,  or  called  for,  from  the  Harlem  Reception  Hospital,  located  in  East 
120th  Street.  Fifteen  years  later  there  were  three  hospitals  for  such 
cases,  with  630  beds,  and  two  more  nearing  completion,  increasing  the 
capacity  to  1,100  beds  when  finished.  In  addition  there  were  three 
hospitals  for  chronic  invalids  and  one  for  contagious  diseases,  which 
had  been  established  for  some  years,  bringing  the  entire  number  of  beds 
for  all  cases  in  1905  to  2,330  for  the  entire  borough. 

The  Yonkers  Medical  Society  in  the  last  century  held  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  houses  of  the  various  members,  giving  the  local  physician 
occasion  to  drive  to  Yonkers,  through  dark  and  muddy  roads,  to  return 
home  in  the  “wee  sma”  hours  of  the  morning.  Later  The  Bronx  had 
a  representative  Medical  Society  which  held  monthly  meetings  and  was 
within  reach  of  everybody.  The  number  of  drug  stores  in  The  Bronx 
Borough  in  1890  could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  but 
later  there  was  one  to  about  every  four  physicians.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  previous  to  1896,  was  represented  by  two  physicians  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  every  case  of  contagious  disease  reported  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  within  the  borough.  For  this  purpose  it  was  divided  into  two 
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districts,  the  eastern  extending  from  the  Harlem  River  on  the  south  to 
the  city  line  at  Woodlawn  on  the  north,  and  east  from  Jerome  Avenue  to 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  last  representative  for  this  district  before  the 
Health  Department  staff  was  increased  was  Dr.  William  J.  O’Byrne, 
who  also  acted  as  special  diagnostician  for  this  territory,  but  including 
on  the  south  down  to  90th  Street.  On  the  west  side  extending  west  of 
Jerome  Avenue  to  the  city  limits,  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Kingsbridge,  per¬ 
formed  similar  services.  For  their  arduous  labors  these  gentlemen 
were  paid  $1,500  per  annum.  Ten  years  later  the  Health  Department 
of  The  Bronx  consisted  of  one  Assistant  Sanitary  Superintendent  at 
a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum,  one  Assistant  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics 
at  $3,000  per  annum,  four  Sanitary,  seven  Medical  and  two  Food 
Inspectors,  one  Veterinarian,  one  Laboratory  Assistant,  six  Disinfec¬ 
tants,  and  seven  School  Inspectors,  besides  clerks  and  other  help,  mak¬ 
ing  the  entire  number  of  employees  about  forty,  at  a  yearly  salary  list 
aggregating  about  $47,000,  exclusive  of  free  diphtheria  antitoxin,  free 
vaccinations  for  the  poor  and  during  smallpox  epidemics,  the  summer 
corps  of  physicians  to  visit  the  tenements  during  hot  weather  and  treat 
the  poor  gratis ;  about  twenty  board  of  health  stations  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  antitoxin  and  the  collection  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  and  malariual 
cultures,  or  the  sputum  of  tubercular  patients,  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
rent  or  any  other  running  expenses.  So  that  the  salary  list  did  not  at 
that  time  cover  all  the  city  spent  in  looking  after  the  health  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  local  branch  of  the  department  was  located  at  No.  1237 
Franklin  Avenue,  and  was  opened  early  in  the  year  1898. 

At  that  time  Dr.  G.  H.  E.  Starke  wrote:  “The  health  of  The  Bronx 
compares  as  favorably  as  any  other  borough  composing  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Health,  though,  show  a  larger 
mortality  rate  for  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  than  others,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  institutions  for  chronic  invalids,  which 
alone  comprise  880  beds,  where  they  are  gathered  from  all  over  the  city 
and  come  here  to  die.  It  has  been  calculated  that  27  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  taking  place  in  The  Bronx  should  be  distributed  over  the  city 
at  large  to  place  the  local  death  rate  of  its  residents  at  its  true  level. 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  year  1903  had  an  exceptionally  low 
mortality  rate  for  The  Bronx  in  spite  of  its  handicap  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  la  grippe,  pneumonia  and  other  epidemic  diseases  raged  just 
as  much  as  in  other  years.  It  may  probably  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  a  cool  summer,  which  greatly  decreased  infant  mortality,  systematic 
school  inspection  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  among 
school  children,  and  a  generally  improved  sanitary  condition  as  regards 
street  cleaning,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  tenement  house  inspection  and 
the  more  scattered  areas  of  new  buildings  giving  each  its  share  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  the  absence  of  overcrowding,  such  as  exists  on  the 
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lower  East  Side,  which  is  as  yet  a  stranger  to  this  district.  The  large 
increase  in  the  death  rate  for  the  year  1904  is  caused  by  the  Slocum 
disaster,  which  happened  in  the  borough,  and  as  the  deaths  occurred 
here  they  were  charged  against  this  borough,  though  the  majority  lived 
in  Manhattan.” 

The  First  Hospitals — The  first  hospital  to  be  established  by  the  city 
and  opened  to  the  general  public  for  accident  and  emergency  cases 
in  The  Bronx  was  the  Fordham  Hospital,  in  1892,  then  on  Valentine 
Avenue,  near  Kingsbridge  Road,  as  a  branch  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
containing  twenty-five  beds.  In  1898  an  increased  population  made  such 
demands  upon  its  capacity  that  removal  to  more  commodious  quarters 
at  Aqueduct  Avenue  and  St.  James  Place  became  necessary,  where 
twenty  more  beds  were  added.  The  latter  place  outgrew  its  usefulness 
and  by  1906  new  quarters  were  erected  by  the  city  on  Southern  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Crotona  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars, 
with  room  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  suitable  quarters  for  doctors, 
nurses,  etc.,  in  auxiliary  buildings,  giving  The  Bronx  a  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  and  modern  establishment  for  all  requirements.  The  territory 
covered  by  their  ambulance  was  made  to  extend  from  170th  Street  east 
to  City  Island  and  the  city  limits  on  the  north  and  west. 

Though  the  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
formerly  the  Colored  Home  and  Hospital,  located  at  East  141st  Street 
and  Concord  Avenue,  west  of  the  Southern  Boulevard,  was  incorporated 
in  1845,  it  was  restricted  for  colored  people  until  1901,  when  it  was 
opened  to  the  general  public  and  an  ambulance  service  added  in  1902, 
to  cover  the  territory  south  of  149th  Street  to  the  Plarlem  River,  east 
and  west.  It  was  altered  to  maintain  a  general  hospital  for  the  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  pay  and  free  patients,  without  distinction  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  having  separate  buildings  for  consumptive  and 
maternity  patients,  and  a  detached  pavilion  for  infectious  diseases.  It 
was  made  to  provide  a  home  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  aged, 
infirm  and  destitute  colored  persons  of  both  sexes ;  a  home  for  in¬ 
curables,  and  a  training  school  for  colored  nurses  was  established  in 
1898.  The  buildings  have  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  beds.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  donations,  bequests,  endowed  beds 
and  municipal  grants. 

Lebanon  Hospital,  at  Westchester  and  Cauldwell  avenues,  previously 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  in  1893,  with  twenty-four  beds,  for  acute  cases  for  all  creeds,  color 
or  nationality.  An  ambulance  service  was  added  in  1901  to  cover  the 
territory  from  149th  to  170th  streets.  In  1904,  owing  to  the  larger  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it,  its  capacity  was  gradually  increased  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  beds.  From  the  beginning  it  stood  forth  as  a  good  example  of 
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the  fine  philanthropy  of  the  Jewish  population  in  looking  after  the  sick 
and  helpless,  being  supported  principally  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations.  It  was  intended  to  be  open  to  free  and  pay  patients  alike, 
with  a  free  dispensary  connected  with  it. 

Riverside  Hospital  at  North  Brother  Island  was  opened  in  1885  in 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Health  exclusively  for  contagious  diseases,  which 
could  not  be  safely  isolated  at  home,  or  which  were  received  from  the 
Quarantine  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  arranged 
on  the  pavilion  plan,  of  which  there  were  ten,  with  accommodations  for 
350  patients.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  for  scarlet  fever,  diph¬ 
theria,  measles,  and  tuberculosis,  but  during  the  smallpox  epidemic 
of  1900  to  1902  it  was  used  for  the  isolation  of  patients  suffering  from 
that  disease  only. 

A  hospital  that  began  to  be  constructed  in  1904  was  the  St.  Francis, 
taking  in  the  entire  block  from  142nd  to  143rd  streets  and  Brook  and  St. 
Ann’s  avenues,  with  its  main  and  auxiliary  buildings.  The  cost  in¬ 
volved  was  considerable  for  a  charitable  hospital,  most  of  it  being  de¬ 
frayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Fifth  Street  Hospital  and  Avas  placed  in  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Poor,  by  whom  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
adjoining,  was  also  run.  The  accommodation  provided  in  the  beginning 
was  for  350  patients.  More  concerning  this  hospital  and  the  others 
anon. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for  Consumptives  in  East  143rd  to  144th  streets 
from  Brook  to  St.  Ann’s  avenues,  was  established  in  1882  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis.  It  wTas  exclusively 
for  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  was  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations  entirely.  It  filled  a  long-felt  want  in  so 
far  that  very  few  hospitals  cared  to  receive  that  class  of  patients,  and 
there  they  were  taken  in  and  cared  for  from  all  over  the  city.  It  was 
from  the  beginning  made  open  to  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  and  had 
a  ward  devoted  to  the  care  of  babies  and  children. 

Seton  Hospital  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  incorporated  in  1892  and 
opened  in  1895  for  consumptives  only,  by  Sister  Mary  Irene  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  took  over  the  management.  It  had  an  annex 
for  women  and  children.  The  location  was  most  beautiful,  overlooking 
the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers  amid  invigorating  surroundings. 

The  Home  for  Incurables  of  Third  Avenue,  between  181st  and  184th 
streets,  occupying  some  ten  acres  of  ground,  was  opened,  as  its  name 
indicates,  for  patients  of  both  sexes,  suffering  from  incurable  diseases 
other  than  contagious  or  infectious  and  not  insane.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1866  and  opened  the  same  year.  The  free  and  endowed  beds  were 
arranged  to  number  one  third  of  all  the  beds.  It  was  supplied  with  its 
own  chapel,  sunlight  parlors,  library,  smoking  and  billiard  room  for 
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men,  a  separate  building  for  its  medical  superintendent,  and  large  open 
grounds  for  outdoor  recreation.  These  sketches  give  an  idea  of  medical 
institutions  and  medical  conditions  in  The  Bronx  during  the  immediate 
years  following  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Eight  Great  Hospitals — Things  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  had  taken  on  notable  development.  There  were  then  eight  great 
hospitals  within  the  borough.  Fordham  Hospital,  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Charities,  established  in  1882,  after  May  1,  1907,  occupied  the 
new  building  at  Crotona  Avenue  and  Southern  Boulevard,  not  far  from 
The  Bronx  “Zoo,”  a  location  extremely  favorable  for  it  will  always  be 
surrounded  by  open  public  park  spaces,  and  will  never  have  its  light 
cut  off,  nor  fail  to  receive  a  supply  of  clear,  pure  air.  There  was  the 
city  hospital  of  Riverside,  situated  on  North  Brother  Island,  where 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  were  taken  care  of,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  five  hundred  patients.  There  was  an  enlarged  Lincoln  Hos¬ 
pital.  While  no  colored  line  was  drawn  in  the  hospital  service,  the 
training  school  for  nurses  attached  to  the  institution  was  restricted  to 
colored  women. 

Writing  in  1912  S.  Jenkins  describes  the  principal  remaining  hos¬ 
pitals  in  The  Bronx  thus: 

Lebanon  Hospital,  located  at  Cauldwell  and  Westchester  avenues,  upon  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ursuline  Convent,  was  incorporated  by  a  number  of 
Jewish  citizens  in  1890.  The  present  building  was  occupied  in  1892;  and  there 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  four  ambulances,  and  a  full  complement  of 
surgeons  and  nurses.  From  its  central  location  in  a  thickly  settled  neighborhood, 
it  is  probably  the  busiest  of  The  Bronx  hospitals,  as  it  makes  no  distinction  as 
to  religion  in  its  services.  Its  name  is  almost  invariably  mispronounced,  and  it  is 
called  Le-£>a«-on  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  supported  by  subscription 
and  donations,  and  also  by  help  from  the  city. 

St.  Francis’s  Hospital  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis, 
and  is  situated  between  Brook  and  St.  Ann’s  avenues  and  142d  and  143d  streets. 
It  has  been  located  here  since  1906,  and  is  a  splendid  up-to-date  institution  with 
over  four  hundred  beds.  It  treats  patients  of  every  and  all  creeds,  colors,  and 
nationalities;  and  for  its  treatment  of  non-paying  poor,  it  receives  aid  from  the  city. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  under  Sisters  of  the  same  order,  is  situated  on  the  block 
above  St.  Francis’s;  but  its  doors,  while  open  to  all  creeds  and  nationalities,  are 
closed  to  all  cases  except  those  of  consumption,  all  stages  of  which  are  taken  care 
of.  There  are  five  hundred  beds,  over  four  hundred  of  which  are  free  to  the 
poo^  of  whom  there  were  2,111  treated  from  October  1,  1910,  to  September  30, 
1911.  The  hospital  was  opened  here  on  January  1,  1889;  and  it  is  maintained  by 
private  subscriptions  and  donations,  though  the  city  helps  for  the  care  of  poor 
patients. 

Union  Hospital  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1911  for  the  treatment  of  all  ail¬ 
ments,  and  for  general  hospital  work.  It  occupies  the  Eden  mansion,  the  former 
home  of  Fordham  Hospital.  It  is  backed  by  the  Episcopal  Church  and  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  Borough. 
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Early  Care  of  the  Sick — The  extent  to  which  the  early  Dutch  Colony 
provided  for  the  care  of  the  sick  wras  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We 
know  there  were  “comforters  of  the  sick,”  but  their  function  was 
ministerial.  It  is  presumed  there  were  pest  houses;  certainly  in  1658, 
a  “hospital  of  sorts”  was  set  up  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  soldiers 
who  had  previously  been  billeted  on  private  families,  and  for  the  West 
India  Company’s  negroes.  Surgeon  Hendrickson  Varrevanger,  who 
had  made  the  request  for  the  hospital,  was  the  superintendent,  and 
Hiletje  Wilburch  was  appointed  matron.  Little  is  known  of  this  first 
house  of  healing  on  Manhattan,  and,  though  it  is  recorded  that  in  1680 
the  Governor  sold  the  old  Hospital  of  the  “Five  Houses”  for  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  more  serviceable  buildings, 
we  hear  no  more  of  any  other  hospitals  in  New  York  for  about  a 
century.  During  English  colony  days  a  division  of  the  public  alms¬ 
house  cared  for  the  indigent  sick  and  in  1758  it  is  recorded  the  city 
purchased  Kennedy’s  Island,  now  called  Bedloe's  Island,  as  a  site  for 
the  location  of  a  pest  house. 

The  New  York  Hospital,  built  just  before  and  occupied  directly  after 
the  Revolution,  ranks  as  the  oldest  separate  hospital  of  the  city.  As 
it  was  chartered  by  King  George  in  1771,  and  erected  in  1776,  its 
beginnings  are  wholly  of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  its  first  use  was 
as  a  barracks  for  British  soldiers.  Except  for  a  few  wounded  soldiers, 
patients  were  not  admitted  until  1791.  In  this  period  between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building  and  its  opening,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  historic 
event  known  as  the  “Doctor’s  Mob.”  Dr.  Richard  Bailey,  a  physician 
of  King’s  College,  had  been  using  some  of  the  rooms  for  anatomical 
lectures.  Rumors  of  the  robbing  of  graveyards  had  been  rife  for  some 
time;  and,  when  a  small  boy  looking  through  the  window  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  beheld  the  doctor  busy  at  a  post  mortem,  he  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  the  awful  sight  to  his  father,  a  stone  mason.  Then  the 
trouble  started ;  a  mob  was  soon  storming  the  hospital  and  the  doctors 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  jail. 

Intimate  glimpses  of  hospital  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  afforded  in  a  fascinating  and  quaintly  characteristic 
book  of  the  period  entitled  “The  Journal  of  the  Stated  Preacher  to  the 
Hospital  and  Almhouse  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord,  1811.”  The  author  was  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  Presbyterian, 
who  in  1810  began  visiting  and  preaching  to  institution  inmates.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  as  the  introduction  recites,  the  Almshouse  and  Hospital  had 
no  “Gospel  Privileges.”  Mr.  Ely  began  his  missionary  labors  on  his 
own  initiative  and  sympathy ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  sub¬ 
scription  was  taken  up  among  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Dutch  churches  for  hospital  preaching,  and  Mr.  Ely  was  formerly 
retained  as  their  “stated  preacher.”  The  funds  soon  ran  out,  but  the 
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stated  preacher  seems  to  have  gone  on  just  the  same,  exhorting,  pray¬ 
ing,  and  no  doubt  comforting.  His  daily  experiences  are  recorded  in 
detail,  as  for  instance :  “I  went  by  request  to  pray  with  two  females.  .  . 
One  is  an  aged  widow  who  is  pious,  and  who,  I  believe,  will  recover, 
to  limp  along  thru  life,  on  two  crutches,  to  everlasting  glory.” 
Through  his  pages  we  learn  that  the  Hospital  in  this  period  was  ad¬ 
mitting  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  patients  during  the  year,  and  that  an 
institution  “more  benevolent,  or  better  regulated,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  insane,  cannot  be  found  in  America.” 

About  the  same  period  the  city  had  a  number  of  other  institutions  in 
the  hospital  line.  The  City  Directory  of  1802  records,  besides  the  New 
York  Hospital,  the  City  Dispensary,  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  whose  patrons  “have  the  right  of  recommending  a  certain 
number  of  patients,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  donations”  and 
the  “New  York  Institution  for  the  Inoculation  of  the  Kine  Pock.”  By 
1805,  the  latter  had  been  united  to  the  Dispensary.  In  1806,  the  New 
York  Lying-In  Hospital  appears  in  the  list.  The  Society  had  been 
incorporated  as  early  as  1799;  and  it  still  maintains  a  hospital  at  Second 
Avenue,  17th  and  18th  streets,  for  the  free  care  of  women  who  cannot 
afford  the  necessary  medical  attention. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  hospitals  multiplied  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  city.  Many  of  these  were  founded  by  churches  or  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  for  the  care  of  the  destitute  sick,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  creed  or  nationality.  The  Catholics  early  inaugurated  this  good 
work,  establishing  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  1849.  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal 
Hospital  was  founded  in  1850,  and  the  credit  for  its  start  is  due  to 
the  Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  On  St.  Luke’s  Day  in  1816,  he  expressed  to  his 
congregation  his  ideal  for  a  hospital,  and  devoted  one  half  of  the 
offertory,  $15.00  towards  its  erection.  After  the  first  building  for  the 
hospital  was  put  up,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resided  there  as  pastor  and  super¬ 
intendent,  until  his  death,  carrying  out  his  conception  of  a  hospital,  in 
which  patients  were  “guests  of  the  church,”  and  establishing  the  motto : 
“Corpus  sanare ;  Animam  Salvare” — “To  cure  the  body ;  to  save 
the  soul.” 

In  1852  the  Hebrews  established  Mt.  Sinai,  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  city,  and  admitting  the  sick  of  all  creeds  and  classes, 
except  those  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  In  1865,  another 
Catholic  hospital,  that  of  St.  Francis,  was  established,  and  in  1868,  the 
Presbyterian  was  founded,  upon  the  suggestion  and  active  effort  of 
James  Lenox.  St.  Mary’s  Free  Hospital  for  Children  followed  in  1870, 
and  St.  Elizabeth’s  the  same  year,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for 
diseases  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  In  the  meantime  a  notable  group  of 
private  but  non-denominational  hospitals  was  coming  into  existence. 
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When  James  Roosevelt  died  in  1863,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  of 
over  a  million  dollars  for  a  hospital  which  was  erected  on  a  pavilion 
plan,  and  opened  in  1873.  The  German  Hospital  was  established  in 
1857;  the  Hahnemann,  later  combined  with  the  Laura  Franklin,  in 
1875;  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  1857;  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women  in  1863;  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
in  1869;  and  the  Metropolitan  in  1874.  In  course  of  time  the  hospitals 
so  multiplied  that  only  their  numbers  can  be  recorded. 

There  were  no  doctors  in  New  Amsterdam  under  the  administration 
of  Minuit.  There  were,  however,  Comforters  or  Zecken-troosters  whose 
duty,  like  that  of  the  clergymen  and  the  schoolmaster,  was  to  visit  sick 
persons  and  console  them.  Sometimes  when  a  ship  was  in  port  the 
barber-surgeons  would  elect  to  come  on  shore  and  shave  people  or 
bleed  them,  or  perform  any  other  attentions  necessary  for  their  im¬ 
provement  externally  or  internally.  Some  of  these  barber-surgeons 
did  not  return  with  their  ships,  but  established  themselves  in  the  new 
colony.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  not  until  a  hundred  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  colony  that  the  profession  of  surgeon  became 
distinct  from  that  of  a  barber.  The  barber-surgeon  who  stayed  in  the 
colony  became  very  jealous  of  the  visiting  barber-surgeons  and  tried 
to  prevent  them  from  practicing  their  art  while  ashore. 

The  records  of  the  colony  show  that  in  1652  the  feud  which  had 
existed  for  many  years  between  the  city  barber-surgeons  and  the  ships’ 
barber-surgeons  came  to  a  head.  It  appears  that  the  ship-barbers  were 
augmenting  their  incomes  by  shaving  persons  on  land  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  of  land-barbers  who  therefore  petitioned  the  West  India  Company 
for  redress.  The  latter  evidently  took  the  part  of  the  land  barber- 
surgeons  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  ruling  on  the  question :  “On 
the  petition  of  the  chirurgeons  of  New  Amsterdam  that  none  but  they 
alone  be  allowed  to  shave,  the  Director  and  Council  understand  that 
shaving  doth  not  pertain  exclusively  to  chirurgery  but  is  an  appendix 
thereto ;  that  no  man  can  be  prevented  from  operating  on  himself  nor 
to  do  another  the  friendly  act,  provided  it  is  for  courtesy  and  not  for 
gain,  which  is  hereby  forbidden.  It  is  further  ordered  that  ship-barbers 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  dress  any  wounds  nor  administer  any  potions 
on  shore  without  the  knowledge  and  special  consent  of  the  petitioners, 
or  at  least  of  Dr.  Montague.” 

The  Dr.  Montague  mentioned  was  Johannes  La  Montague,  the  first 
doctor  in  New  York.  He  was  a  Huguenot  who  had  come  under  Kieft’s 
governorship.  He  seems  to  have  been  popular  and  well  thought  of  by 
the  community,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doctor  of  those 
times  had  very  different  ideas  from  the  doctor  of  today.  His  art  was  still 
dominated  by  astrology.  His  herbs  and  concoctions  were  considered 
more  or  less  efficacious  according  to  the  positions  of  the  moon  when 
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administered.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of 
anaesthetics  or  germs.  He  believed  in  humors  and  his  treatments  were 
Galenic.  The  chief  doctor  under  Stuyvesant’s  administration  was  Dr. 
Varresarger,  who  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  first  hospital  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city.  He  complained  to  the  company  that  many  sick  per¬ 
sons  were  dying  for  want  of  a  proper  place  where  they  could  receive 
treatment  and  that  many  of  the  houses  where  they  were  received  were 
dirty  and  unsuitable  for  the  care  of  sick  persons.  In  1661  it  was  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  that  Dr.  Kiersted  and  Dr.  Huges 
were  practising  physicians  in  the  city. 

In  1691  the  first  post  mortem  examinations  were  made  in  New  York, 
perhaps  in  America.  Dr.  Johannes  Kerfbyle  was  asked  to  examine  the 
body  of  Governor  Sloughter,  who  it  was  thought  had  been  poisoned. 
In  1665  the  Duke  of  York’s  laws  regulated  the  practice  of  doctors, 
forbidding  them  to  exercise  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  patients.  Two 
doctors  of  importance  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  were  John  Nicholl, 
a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in  1700, 
and  Dr.  Magraw,  who  came  in  1740.  In  1741  there  was  a  malignant 
fever  prevalent  in  the  city  and  Cadwallader  Golden,  who  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province  and  a  distinguished  physician  also,  interested 
himself  in  the  cure  of  this  fever  and  later  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  use  of  the  great  water  dock  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  Pleurisy  caused  a  great  many  deaths  in  Long  Island  in 
1749  and  Dr.  John  Bard  wrote  a  book  on  how  to  treat  it.  In  1764  Dr. 
Ogden  of  Long  Island  wrote  a  book  on  malignant  sore  throat. 

About  this  time  doctors  were  becoming  much  interested  in  anatomy. 
The  earliest  dissection  of  a  body  was  in  1750  when  Dr.  Bard  and  Dr. 
Peter  Middleton  dissected  that  of  a  criminal.  After  this  a  medical  school 
was  opened  at  Kings  College,  later  Columbia  University,  and  subjects 
for  dissection  were  needed.  Yellow  fever  seems  to  have  been  common 
in  the  early  days.  There  were  no  records  kept  of  it  at  first  but  we  know 
that  in  1798  it  was  so  violent  that  no  fewer  than  twenty  doctors  lost 
their  lives  in  combatting  it.  There  were  plagues  of  it  also  in  1803,  1804, 
1805,  1809,  and  1822.  Since  then,  owing  to  better  sanitary  arrangements 
and  to  greater  skill  in  medicine,  it  has  been  practically  non-existent. 

The  year  1770  is  an  important  one  in  medical  history  around  Man¬ 
hattan  and  The  Bronx,  as  it  marks  the  conferring  of  the  first  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Even  as  late  as  this  time  in  medical  history, 
doctors  did  not  consider  the  science  of  obstetrics  as  being  part  of  their 
study.  Women  were  tended  during  childbirth  by  the  various  midwives 
of  the  town.  In  1767,  Dr.  J.  V.  B.  Tennant  was  elected  to  fill  the  first 
chair  of  obstetrics  established  by  Kings  College,  but  it  was  not  until 
1774  that  public  opinion  looked  with  favor  upon  the  ousting  of  the 
midwife  as  supreme  authority.  This  came  about  through  the  work 
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of  William  Hunter.  The  first  American  book  on  obstetrics,  which  be¬ 
came  the  standard  text  book  on  that  subject,  was  written  in  1807  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Baird.  Dr.  David  Hosack  was  a  well-known  physician  of 
those  days.  In  1795  he  was  made  Professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia. 
Two  years  later  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  was  added,  and,  in  1807, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  in  the  then  newly 
formed  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1826  he  went  to  Rutgers  College,  which  had  been  founded  that  year, 
and  is  noted  as  having  started  the  first  medical  magazine,  “The  Medical 
Philosophical  Register.”  He  also  wrote  a  book  entitled  “On  the  Means 
of  Improving  the  Medical  Police  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  Dr.  Horace 
Green  established  the  “American  Medical  Monthly.” 

Nurses  and  Pharmacopoeias — The  greatest  problem  which  confronted 
the  hospital  authorities  was  the  training  and  organization  of  nurses. 
The  work  was  considered  so  onerous  and  disagreeable  that  few  women 
would  be  induced  to  join  the  ranks  except  those  from  the  various  city 
penitentiaries.  About  1872  several  doctors  who  were  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  done  at  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  in  London  by 
Florence  Nightingale’s  School  of  Nurses,  decided  to  send  Dr.  Gill  Wyle 
to  see  the  work  and  bring  back  a  report.  His  report  was  so  favorable 
that  the  doctors  asked  Florence  Nightingale  to  send  someone  over  to 
train  a  similar  school  in  New  York.  To  their  intense  pleasure  she  sent 
her  sister  Helen  and  very  soon  the  profession  of  nursing  became  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  a  woman  could  join.  At  first 
the  graduates  of  Helen  Nightingale’s  School  were  only  allowed  to  work 
in  the  women’s  ward,  and  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  disapproval 
when  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  decided  that  they  should  also  be  put  in  the 
men’s  ward.  Helen  Nightingale,  however,  favored  the  introduction 
and  personally  led  the  advance.  So  well  were  her  ministrations  received 
by  the  men  that  in  a  few  days  other  nurses  were  introduced  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  doctors  who  had  been  most  opposed  to  the  idea  were 
among  its  enthusiastic  supporters. 

The  last  century  witnessed  many  great  changes  in  medical  practice 
especially  as  compared  with  the  general  practitioner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  was  very  ably  described  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  modern  surgeon  of  New  York  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  who  in  1807  began  his  first  demonstrations  of 
operative  surgery  at  Columbia  College.  In  1816  the  need  for  Pharma¬ 
copoeias  was  felt  and  the  New  York  Hospital  issued  the  second  one 
printed  in  the  United  States.  In  1817  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  brought 
the  question  of  having  a  national  one  before  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society  with  the  ultimate  result  that  a  modernized  and  standard¬ 
ized  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  began  to  be  issued  decennially  by 
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a  representative  convention  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  American 
Microscopical  Society  was  founded  in  1865  when  medical  research  more 
than  ever  before  became  centred  on  the  importance  of  the  microscopic 
living  organism,  but  it  was  not  until  later  that  Pasteur  in  France  and 
Lister  in  England  developed  their  theories  on  the  subject  of  bacteri¬ 
ology  and  formulated  for  materia  medica  the  results  of  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  researches  in  inoculation  and  the  antiseptic  system.  At  first 
the  medical  world  scoffed  at  Pasteur’s  views,  and,  because  he  was  a 
chemist  and  not  a  doctor,  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  slowly  the 
keener  minds  understood  and  accepted  his  methods.  If  a  Lister  had 
not  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  sterilization  of  instruments,  the 
operations  of  modern  surgery  would  have  been  impossible.  Later  Von 
Rontgen  discovered  the  X-ray,  another  remarkable  hospital  accessory. 
In  dentistry  and  surgery  this  adjunct  of  the  diagnostician  became  well 
nigh  incalculable  in  value. 

Doctors  began  seriously  also  to  study  the  mind  and  the  brain.  In 
the  early  days  of  New  York  insanity  was  considered  possession  by  an 
evil  spirit  and  treatment  was  expected  from  the  minister  rather  than 
the  doctor,  and  half-witted  people  were  considered  amusing.  As 
psychology  was  studied  and  medical  knowledge  increased,  it  was  found 
that  doctors  could  do  much  to  alleviate  and  cure  mental  cases.  The 
New  York  Neurological  Society  was  founded  in  1874,  after  which  time 
the  study  of  neurology  and  alienation  of  mind  became  widespread. 
Osteopathy  was  introduced  in  Missouri  in  1892  and  rapidly  spread  over 
the  country  and  to  New  York.  The  osteopath  maintains  that  if  any 
of  the  bones  or  other  structures  of  the  body  are  impaired  perfect  health 
is  impossible  and  he  accordingly  treats  by  adjusting  such  disarrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  1837  that  the  dentists  formed  an  association 
for  the  study  of  new  methods  of  dentistry,  and  free  interchange  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Before  that  the  only  ways  in  which  a  dentist  could  learn  his 
work  was  by  apprenticeship,  for  the  dentists  had  been  very  jealous  of 
their  knowledge  and  dental  colleges  were  unknown.  In  1840  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons”  was  established,  and  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Association  was  formed  in  1868. 

Development  in  Medical  Practice — These  things  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  development  of  the  branches  of  medical  knowledge  and  practice 
generally  in  the  early  period  and  on  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  Harlem. 
They  witness  to  the  growth  of  medical  custom  in  the  entire  country,  in 
the  various  territories  that  later  made  up  The  Bronx  as  in  the  other  lo¬ 
calities.  In  the  localities  immediately  north  of  the  Harlem  things  natur¬ 
ally  moved  at  a  somewhat  lower  pace  than  in  the  chief  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  first  five  meetings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Westchester 
County  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  recorded  in  con- 
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temporary  documents  and  they  tell  us  how  things  were  moving  at  that 
time.  One  of  these  documents  says  : 

“At  a  respectable  meeting  of  Physicians  of  the  County  of  Westchester 
on  the  9th  Day  of  May,  1797, — at  the  Home  of  William  Barker  in  the 
White  Plains — Present — 


Archibald  McDonald 
Charles  McDonald 
John  Ingersoll 
Elisha  Bruister 


Lyman  Cook 
David  Rodgers 
Matson  Smith 
Elias  Cornelius 


“That  a  due  improvement  and  proper  regulations  may  be  made  in 
the  Practice  of  Physic,  within  the  County  of  Westchester  and  for  the 
purpose  of  a  necessary  and  immediate  compliance  with  the  Law  of 
Legislature  passed  the  last  Session.  The  Physicians  aforesaid  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  to  be  known  and  called  hereafter  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  ‘Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Westchester.’ 
Upon  motion  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  of  the  white  plains,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  Pro-Tempore,  and  upon  said  motion  Dr.  Matson 
Smith,  of  New  Rochelle,  was  elected  secretary  thereof. 

“The  Society,  Pleased  with  the  present  progress  and  desirous  that 
the  Board  shall  hereafter  exist  upon  the  most  fair  and  respectable 
terms  and  that  the  Physicians  of  the  County  shall  indiscriminately 
receive  an  invitation  to  unite  with  the  present  members  and  to  encour¬ 
age  this  Laudable  design”  (Here  ends  the  first  page). 

“Resolved  upon  motion  that  the  following  resolution  be  inserted  in 
the  ‘Danbury  Journal’  and  ‘Mount  Pleasant  Register’ 

“Resolved  upon  motion  that  the  Physicians  of  Westchester  County 
be  indiscriminately  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  and  hearty  wish 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society  that  there  may  be  a  perfect  union  of 
the  Profession  of  Physic  within  the  County  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  Practice  upon  a  liberal  and  satisfactory  plan,  that  there  may  be 
due  observance  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  And  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  such  an  union, 
the  Society  have  proposed  a  meeting  on  the  13th  Day  of  June  next,  at 
House  of  Majr.  Jesse  Hally,  in  Bedford,  and  hope  that  this  mode  will 
be  considered  unequivocally  an  invitation.  Should  any  gentleman 
neglect  the  present  season  for  uniting  with  the  Society  after  the  Meet¬ 
ing  aforesaid,  no  gentleman  can  expect  admission  in  the  Society  without 
a  vote  for  the  purpose. 

“Upon  motion  resolved  that  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  David  Rodgers  and 
Matson  Smith  be  a  Committee  to  propose  a  Constitution  for  this  Society 
against  the  Meeting  at  Bedford,  which  Constitution  shall  be  Subject  to 
Amendment. 
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“The  Board  Adjourn’d  to  Meet  at  the  House  of  Majr.  Jesse  Hally, 
in  Bedford,  on  the  13th  Day  of  June  next. 

Matson  Smith, 
“Secretary  Pro.  Tempore.’’ 

The  second  meeting  took  place,  as  proposed,  at  Major  Hally’s  house, 
June  11,  1797,  at  which  seventeen  doctors  were  present.  After  the 
transaction  of  business  it  was 

“  ‘Unanimously  resolved’  that  the  Revnd.  Robt.  Z.  Whitmore  be  in¬ 
vited  to  preach  a  Sermon  before  the  Society  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Sutton  Craft,  Near  New 
Castle  Church,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  August  Next,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.” 

Only  six  members  were  present  at  the  third  meeting.  No  mention  is 
made  concerning  the  sermon,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
was  preached  or  not.  The  fourth  meeting  occurred  on  September  12, 
1797,  at  Mr.  Sutton  Craft’s,  with  eight  members  present.  This  is  the 
first  meeting  at  which  it  appears  that  anything  strictly  medical  was 
proposed.  “Doctor  Ebenezer  White  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  utility  of  a  Medical  Society,”  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
sixth  and  last  meeting  recorded  in  this  little  manuscript  of  thirteen  pages 
was  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Bedford  on  Tuesday,  May 
8,  1798,  at  which  twelve  members  were  present.  Dr.  Lemuel  Mead 
“delivered  a  dissertation  upon  Physiology  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Society.” 

The  records  of  the  society  from  this  meeting  to  June,  1830,  are  un¬ 
fortunately  lost.  The  society,  it  would  appear  never  failed  to  convene 
afterwards  at  least  annually,  from  the  time  of  its  organization.  Later 
it  held  five  sessions,  each  of  which  was  usually  well  attended.  It  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded.  Its  early  publications  consisted 
of  several  editions  of  its  constitution  and  by-laws — a  “Fee  Bill,”  1868; 
“Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  village  of 
Sing  Sing,  June  3,  1856,  1857”;  and  two  pamphlets  of  “Biographical 
Sketches  of  Deceased  Physicians  of  Westchester  County,”  1861 ;  “In 
Memoriam,”  1875;  and  a  “List  of  Registered  Physicians,”  1881.  In¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  society  made  no  insignificant  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession. 

The  minutes  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  society,  including  the  details 
of  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions,  impress  the  reader  with  the  es¬ 
sential  similarity  of  many  of  the  professional  problems  of  this  early 
period  and  those  of  our  own  day.  There  is  for  example  the  insistence 
on  the  fundamental  ethical  conception  that  all  medical  discoveries  of 
whatever  nature  belong  to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  the  irregular  or  illegal  practitioner  was  existant  at  this  period, 
and  was  a  constant  subject  of  discussion.  In  the  minutes  of  an  annual 
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meeting  held  in  White  Plains,  at  the  house  of  James  Willis,  June,  1832, 
we  find  the  following: 

“Resolved  that  each  member  be  directed  to  report  at  our  next  annual 
meeting  the  name  of  any  physician  practising  in  this  County  contrary 
to  Sec.  2,  Chap.  XI  of  the  By-Laws,  relating  to  ordinary  members.” 

“Resolved  that  our  Delegate  be  instructed  to  inquire  of  the  said 
Comitia  Minora  into  the  expediency  of  memorializing  the  Legislature 
upon  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  our  Fees,  which  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  for  Imprisonment  for  Debt  has  deprived  us  of.” 

The  financial  relation  of  patient  and  physician  had  evidently  already 
become  a  serious  problem.  “Think  of  the  service  these  men  had  ren¬ 
dered,  the  hardships  they  encountered  in  those  early  days,  devoid  of 
any  of  the  comforts  which  we  enjoy,”  writes  Dr.  Henry  T.  Kelly. 
“The  doctor  may  have  officiated  at  the  ushering  into  the  world  of 
hundreds,  he  saw  them  grow  to  man's  estate,  and  smoothed  their  way 
as  they  passed  out  into  the  darkness.  Think  of  the  tales  he  could 
write,  the  heart  throbs  that  were  strokes  of  grief  and  sorrow.  Think 
of  the  countless  number  that  were  unable  to  recompense  him  save  by 
words  of  gratitude  or  tears  of  love  or  affection;  think  of  the  multitude 
of  others  who  gained  his  confidence,  besought  his  services,  received  his 
best  attention,  and  who  refused  or  forgot  to  reward  him  even  with  a 
word  of  thanks.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1834,  the  following  resolution  is  to  be 
noted : 

“Resolved  that  immediate  suit  be  commenced  against  Dr.  Lockwood 
for  neglecting  to  attach  himself  to  this  Society  as  directed  by  Law,  and 
for  any  penalty  he  may  have  incurred  for  illegal  practice,  also  for  such 
demands  as  may  be  against  him  for  annual  dues,  and  that  the  officers 
of  the  Society  be  a  committee  to  carry  this  into  effect.” 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  in  conformity  with  legal  sanction  of 
State  Legislature  membership  in  the  society  was  obligatory  upon  all 
physicians  of  the  county.  That  failure  to  present  oneself  for  inquiry 
and  examination  of  credentials  established  an  illegal  status  subject  to 
prosecution  by  the  society.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  a  printed 
leaflet  in  the  minute  book  under  date  of  February  14,  1843,  as  follows: 

“The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  legal  practitioners  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  this  County.  All  other  persons  practising  Medicine  or 
Surgery  in  this  County  do  so  without  the  authority  of  Law,  and  cannot 
recover  any  compensation  for  their  services.”  Signed,  G.  W.  Hodgson, 
Secretary.  The  names  of  fifty-two  physicians  are  on  this  list — the  total 
number  legally  qualified  to  practice  in  Westchester  County  in  February, 
1843. 

From  the  above  we  get  something  of  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  things 
medical  immediately  north  of  the  Harlem  in  part  of  the  period  before 
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the  incorporation  of  The  Bronx  as  a  county  and  a  borough  of  New  York 
City,  and  during  the  long  period  when  it  remained  part  of  Westchester 
County.  South  of  the  Harlem  medical  interests  show  a  like  develop¬ 
ment,  first  slow,  and  then  proceeding  with  accelerated  speed.  “Much 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  development  of  the  medical  art  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  barren  advantages  of  a  mere  trading-post, 
with  its  inducements  for  the  turbulent  adventurer,  such  as  the  prospect 
of  the  ownership  of  much  land  under  a  protectorate  not  over-strenuous 
for  dominion,”  writes  Dr.  John  Shrady.  “The  temper  of  the  times,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  that  of  the  pioneer  laboring  for  speedy  results 
and  material  advancement.  Thus  medicine,  in  common  with  kindred 
sciences,  as  a  quiet  pursuit  engaged  the  attention  of  only  the  few,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  not  much  honor  or  emolument  waited  upon  its  cultivation. 
The  expounders  of  any  dominant  theory  were  many,  and  their  dogmas 
wore  the  livery  of  a  few  celebrated  names,  of  which,  Europe  claimed, 
of  course,  the  majority.  There  was  some  traditional  science  and  some 
addiction  to  conventionalities,  but  the  medicine-man  of  the  surrounding 
tribes  had,  in  all  probability,  as  large  a  following  as  the  most  erudite 
Hollander  who  left  his  home  to  improve  his  fortunes.  A  ready  tact, 
no  doubt,  supplied  the  requisite  deficiences  and  reconciled  the  amenities 
supposed  to  exist  between  demand  and  supply.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  medicine  was  merging  from  an  art  into  a  science.” 

Dr.  George  H.  Tucker  gives  a  number  of  names  in  the  “Medical 
Register”  of  the  city  of  New  York  beginning  about  the  last  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century — to  wit,  John  Miller,  Lewis  Giton,  Hugh  Far- 
quhar,  Cornelius  Viele,  Jacobus  Kiersted,  John  Newberry,  Jacob  Pro- 
voost,  Hartman  Wessels,  and  Peter  Bassett.  All  of  these  names  sug¬ 
gest  the  nationalities  of  their  owners,  and  forecast  the  metropolitan 
character  of  the  seaport  city.  To  John  de  la  Montague,  a  Huguenot 
refugee,  Leyden  graduate,  and  scion  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  of  France, 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  permanently  established 
physician  on  the  island  who  attained  to  any  degree  of  prominence.  He 
arrived  here  in  1636,  settling  in  Harlem  with  his  wife’s  people.  He 
became  the  principal  counsellor  of  Governor  Kieft  in  1638,  and  is  re¬ 
corded  as  “the  only  doctor  on  Manhattan  in  whom  the  settlers  had  any 
confidence.”  He  seems  to  have  been  active  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  province,  and  certainly  could  not  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  Two  of  his  daughters  became  the  wives  of 
Doctors  Hans  Kierstede  and  Gysbert  Van  Imbroeck,  the  latter  of  whom 
settled  in  Fort  Orange.  Dr.  Johannes  Kerfbyle,  with  five  other  phy¬ 
sicians,  made  an  autopsical  examination  of  the  body  of  Governor  Slough- 
ter,  who  died  July  23,  1691,  after  a  debauch,  and  not  from  poison,  as 
first  supposed.  Kerfbyle  was  the  graduate  of  Leyden,  having  come 
here  after  the  Dutch  surrender. 
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The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  systems  somewhat  modified  by 
the  interchange  of  ideas  based  upon  the  observation  of  natural  processes, 
observes  Dr.  Shrady.  “ A  taste  for  research,  a  bias  toward  the  division 
of  labor,  with  its  concomitant  of  greater  thoroughness,  and  above  all 
an  ambition  to  contribute  labor  without  the  hope  of  immediate  reward 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  became  recognized  features  of  the 
period.  Alchemy  as  the  remedy  for  impecuniosity,  and  necromancy, 
with  its  awe-inspiring  paraphernalia,  were  beginning  to  lose  their  hold 
upon  the  popular  imagination.  A  drifting  toward  particular  pursuits 
conduced  to  a  larger  acquaintance  with  details  and  the  revision  of  old 
doctrines.  Medicine  shared  in  the  general  improvement  and  gave  to 
fame  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  and  William  Cullen  (1712-1790), 
both  of  whose  teachings  had  a  marked  influence  in  the  formation  of 
current  opinion.” 

Without  much  pretext  for  chronological  sequence  the  following 
names,  as  belonging  to  this  period,  may  be  mentioned:  John  Nicoll 
practiced  here  nearly  half  a  century,  dying  about  the  close  of  1743  or  at 
the  beginning  of  1744.  Besides  being  a  physician,  he  was  an  apothecary 
in  business  on  Hanover  Square,  and  from  the  newspapers  it  is  learned 
that  Dr.  Ossac  Dubois,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  1740, 
a  native  of  the  city,  and  executor  of  his  estate,  succeeded  to  his  shop, 
and  was  not  long  his  survivor. 

Samuel  Clossy,  an  Irish  physician,  who  began  his  lectures  to  an 
anatomical  class  as  early  as  1764,  and  in  1767  became  a  professor  of 
anatomy  in  King’s  College,  was  inclined,  according  to  Dr.  Francis,  to 
“worship  the  rosy  god.”  As  an  outspoken  Democrat  he  was  obnoxious 
to  the  British,  who  burlesqued  him  on  the  boards  of  the  old  John 
Street  Theatre. 

Rivington’s  “New  York  Loyal  Gazette”  contains  many  advertisements 
throwing  much  light  on  this  epoch.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  “the 
King’s  Medicine  Store  was  on  the  Old  Slip  Wharf that  “nurses  were 
needed  for  the  prison  hospitals ;”  that  “a  dark  sorrel  mare  belonging  to 
Mr.  Brickell,  Surgeon  at  Haerlem  Hospital,  was  regretfully  lost,  also 
three  cows  belonging  to  the  same  hospital,  each  of  them  having  bells 
with  leather  straps  around  their  necks,  on  the  inside  of  which  were 
the  following  words,  “Major  General  Tryon;”  that  “the  Surgeoncy  of 
an  old  Regiment  of  the  Foot  was  to  be  sold;”  that  “Donald  McLean, 
surgeon  of  the  late  77th  regiment,  had  just  received  a  large  importation 
of  Genuine  Drugs  and  Medicines,”  and  many  items  of  an  inferential 
character  that  the  wants  of  the  invalid  were  not  neglected.  “Gaine’s 
Universal  Register  or  American  &  British  Calendar,”  current  series, 
gives  the  official  roster  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  in  its  medical 
department,  as  superintendent  of  all  the  hospitals  (Hessian  included), 
appears  the  name  of  J.  Mervin  Nooth,  and  as  medical  purveyor  that  of 
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Jonathan  Mallet.  Among  the  twenty-five  physicians  published  in  the 
first  directory  of  1786,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  was  Samuel  Bard 
(died  1821),  son  of  Dr.  John  Bard,  who  received  his  preliminary  educa¬ 
tion  in  King’s  College,  New  York.  He  arrived  in  London  in  1761,  whence, 
after  a  one-year’s  residence,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Russell,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  its  university  obtained 
his  degree  on  May  13,  1765.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  professor 
of  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  Columbia  College,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  retired  as  one  of 
its  visiting  physicians  in  1798.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  Angina  Suffocativa 
in  1771,  and  a  work  on  Obstetrics,  the  first  published  on  this  subject 
in  America,  1807,  besides  some  addresses.  As  the  second  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  appointed  in  1811,  he  continued 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  described  him  as  “small  in  stature 
and  hard-featured,  but  exemplary  as  a  man  and  Christian.”  His  manners 
are  said  to  have  been  austere. 

There  was  also  Dr.  J.  Charlton,  once  in  the  British  service,  who  is 
described  as  short  in  stature,  with  a  florid  face,  of  somewhat  pompous 
manners,  and  fond  of  horseback  exercise.  He  says  of  himself  that  he 
practiced  physic  here  following  1762,  and  that  he  resided  on  Long  Island 
five  years  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  1781.  He  had  a 
fashionable  clientele  and  is  credited  with  having  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  means. 

Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell  (died  1831)  was  the  third  son  of  Robert 
Mitchell,  a  Quaker  farmer  of  English  descent,  and  named  for  his 
maternal  uncle,  a  practitioner  of  his  native  village,  Paldome,  North 
Hempstead,  Long  Island.  He  entered  Edinburgh  University  in  1783. 

Felix  Pascalis  Ouviere  (died  1833),  better  known  as  Felix  Pascalis, 
was  born  in  Provence,  France.  At  maturity  he  graduated  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  then  emigrated  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  remained  until  driven 
out  by  the  blacks  in  the  revolution  of  1798,  when  he  sailed  for  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  subsequently  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  died  July 
27,  1833.  He  wrote  one  of  the  best  books  on  yellow  fever  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country,  except  that  of  Rene  La  Roche. 

Nicholas  Romayne  (died  1817)  was  a  fluent  lecturer  on  the  various 
branches  of  medicine,  but  being  wealthy,  was  indifferent  to  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession. 

Medicine  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — The  nineteenth  century,  remarks 
Dr.  Shrady,  so  far  as  concerns  medical  science,  may  be  characterized 
as  tending  toward  investigation  through  the  senses,  and  a  concentrated 
devotion  to  certain  branches.  “There  was  also  an  increase  in  literary 
production,  and  a  tendency  toward  pathological  research  as  well  as 
diagnostic  precision.  Owing  to  the  military  activity  of  the  age  and 
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the  disturbed  affairs  of  Europe,  surgery  in  popular  estimation  was 
making  headway  at  the  expense  of  medicine;  expedients  of  a  novel 
character  were  proposed  and  adopted,  medicine  meanwhile  claiming  its 
triumphs  through  Baconian  methods  in  its  finely  divided  specialties. 
Anatomy,  greater  facilities  for  its  study  being  provided,  and  pathology, 
now  pursued  with  more  avidity,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  greater 
simplicity  of  treatment  and  much  feebler  reliance  upon  drugs.  A 
greater  belief  in  the  self-limitation  of  certain  diseases  originated  the 
practice  of  prevention  by  sanitation.  Hygiene  and  causation  thus  came 
to  be  more  assiduously  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  mere  routine  thera¬ 
peutics.  Many  of  the  set  formulae  were  relegated  to  oblivion,  while 
really  active  agents  in  the  more  agreeable  forms  took  their  place.  Bleed¬ 
ing,  cupping,  and  blistering,  however,  held  their  own  for  about  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  although  with  a  constant  diminution  in  the 
ranks  of  their  advocates.  Sectarian  schools  began  to  spring  up  with 
somewhat  acrimonious  activity  as  the  years  rolled  on,  more  especially 
in  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  chief  battle-ground  being  the  chemical 
agents  as  against  the  simpler  products  of  the  field.  Samuel  Christ, 
Fr.  Hahnemann  (died  1843),  a  German  in  Europe,  with  a  transcen¬ 
dental  system  of  symptoms  and  attenuated  doses,  made  not  a  few 
converts  even  among  the  adherents  of  rational  medicine.  As  a  protest 
against  over-medication,  and  in  another  sense  an  indirect  reliance  upon 
nature  with  strict  limitations  of  diet,  the  comparatively  few  followers 
of  the  novel  doctrine  challenged  in  turn  some  of  the  absurdities  which 
claimed  a  descent  from  medieval  times.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
no  direct  impress  was  made,  or  that  all  his  adherents  were  charlatans. 
A  little  later  on  a  botanical  school,  sometimes  designated  as  the  Eclectic, 
gained  some  prominence  by  reason  of  its  fierce  attacks  upon  the  methods 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  long  usage.” 

In  the  view  of  Dr.  Shrady,  probably  the  most  noted  surgeon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted  in  the 
annals  of  the  city,  was  Wright  Post  (died  1828),  one  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  pupils  of  John  Hunter,  being  one  of  a  class  of  ten  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  He  became  professor  of  surgery,  and  subsequently 
of  anatomy,  in  Columbia  College. 

Another  noted  physician  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  was  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman  (died 
1817),  who  was  a  native  of  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  and  son  of 
Willet  Seaman,  a  mechant  of  New  York.  Dr.  Seaman  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  Quaker  doctor  of  New 
York,  the  first  to  institute  clinical  lectures  in  the  New  York  Hospital. 

As  the  century  advanced  and  the  population  increased,  with  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  consequent  upon  the  multiplication  of 
domestic  educational  facilities,  there  arose  fewer  leaders  of  opinion 
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or  methods  with  a  greater  preponderance  of  individualism,  comments 
Dr.  Shrady.  “Controversy  began  to  pare  down  extravagances  of  state¬ 
ment  and  to  reduce  dogmas  to  the  plane  of  the  probable.  Claims  also 
began  to  be  investigated  and  instruments  of  precision  to  be  used, 
analogical  parallels  from  the  sister  sciences  were  quoted,  and  what  were 
once  regarded  as  annexes,  such  as  the  business  of  the  apothecary  or 
profession  of  teacher,  were  discarded.” 

Around  the  earliest  quarter  of  the  century  and  beyond  there  were 
another  number  of  physicians  notable  for  one  trait  or  achievement  or 
another.  There  was  for  example  Dr.  John  Griscom  (died  1825),  who, 
according  to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  “had  only  a  log  schoolhouse  educa¬ 
tion,  but  by  untiring  industry  and  a  rich  sagacity  overcame  all  obstacles 
to  his  improvement.”  For  thirty  years  he  was  facile  princeps  of  all 
other  chemical  philosophers  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  Davy,  Murray, 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard. 

John  Kearney  Rodgers  (died  1851)  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  R.  B. 
Rodgers,  an  accomplished  physician,  and  for  a  short  time  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

David  L.  Rodgers  (died  1877),  the  recipient  of  much  generous  ad¬ 
miration  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  his  preceptor,  and  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  was  the  first  to  practice,  in  injuries  of  the  large  joints, 
the  tying  of  the  large  arteries  to  prevent  inflammation.  On  September 
14,  1829,  he  performed  ovariotomy  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  New  York 
is  concerned,  the  patient  reporting  a  perfect  recovery  in  person  at  his 
office  six  weeks  afterwards. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  John  Neilson  (died  1857)  who  entered  Princeton 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after  being  graduated,  in  1794,  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  Dr.  Kearney 
Rodgers.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  had  probably  the  largest 
practice  among  the  physicians  of  that  day,  and  scarcely  ever  left  the 
city  during  the  War  of  1812,  his  duties,  however,  being  confined  to 
the  troops  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Valentine  Mott  (died  1865),  pupil  of  Cooper,  Abernethy,  and  Bell, 
filled  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  Columbia  College  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Rutgers  Medical  College  and  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College.  According  to  Professor  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  “no  surgeon,  living  or  dead,  ever  tied  so  many  vessels 
or  so  successfully  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  the  relief  of  injury,  or  the 
arrest  of  morbid  growths.” 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  in  1839,  after  a  return  from  Europe,  settled  in 
New  York,  having  been  appointed  lecturer  on  surgery  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Probably  no  surgeon  enjoyed  a  wider  reputa¬ 
tion  for  success,  or  became  more  popular. 
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Another  noted  figure  in  the  medical  world  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century  was  Alonzo  Clark  (died  1887),  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Burlington  (Vermont)  Medical 
College.  His  long  connection  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  began  in  1848,  and  no  single  teacher  probably  contributed  so 
much  to  its  general  reputation. 

Austin  Flint  (died  1886).  the  great  rival  of  Alonzo  Clark,  in  1861 
became  one  of  the  physicians  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  at  the  same 
time  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  college 
attached,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Dr.  Flint  attained  many  honors. 
His  book  on  “Clinical  Education’’  was  long  regarded  as  an  authority. 

Other  noted  local  physicians  during  the  central  years  of  the  last 
century  were  Gunning  S.  Bedford  (died  1870)  ;  John  Hoskins  Griscom, 
son  of  Dr.  John  Griscom,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  sanitarian,  gave  popular  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  fought 
out  many  reforms  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  emigrants  on 
shipboard;  J.  Marion  Sims  (died  1883),  who  developed  certain  delicate 
surgical  procedures,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Woman’s  Hospital;  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  (died  1877),  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  an  M.  D.  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
a  hospital  surgeon  who  improved  the  methods  of  treating  fractures 
of  the  thigh  by  weight-and-pulley  extension;  James  Rushmore  Wood 
(died  1882),  identified  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  his  Saturday 
afternoon  clinics  became  a  feature. 

Modem  Institutions  for  Sick — We  have  in  the  foregoing  sketches 
sought  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  background  that  lay  behind 
the  medical  world  in  The  Bronx.  That  purpose  has  involved  some 
descriptions  of  the  development  of  medical  theory  and  practice,  and 
some  description  of  the  rise  of  institutions  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  health  of  the  community  and  of  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  that 
health  both  immediately  above  and  immediately  below  the  Harlem.  It 
remains  for  us  therefore  to  tell  of  some  of  the  institutions  having  the 
care  of  the  public  health  in  The  Bronx  at  the  present  time.  Some  of 
these  organizations,  whose  origin  is  quite  modern,  have  already  been 
dealt  with  up  to  a  recent  period. 

Bronx  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Committee — Among  the  later  and 
more  highly  developed  organizations  is  The  Bronx  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  which  is  situated  at 
No.  448  East  Tremont  Avenue.  The  latest  annual  report  says  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee :  “Seven  regular  meetings  of  The  Bronx 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Committee  were  held  during  1925,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  five  at  each  meeting. 

“1.  Social  Service:  291  new  cases  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  during  the  year  and  265  old  cases  remained  under  care.  The 
new  cases  were  referred  by  private  physicians,  Board  members,  church¬ 
es,  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  Fordham  Clinic,  Catholic  Charities, 
American  Red  Cross,  Social  Service  Departments  of  The  Bronx  Hospi¬ 
tals,  public  and  parochial  schools,  Bronx  firms,  Nursing  Services  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  the  Attendance  Bureau,  Registrar’s  office, 
Tuberculosis  Associations  outside  of  the  city,  Bronx  Federation  for 
Social  Service,  School  Nurses,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  The  Bronx 
Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Catholic  Big  Brothers,  Health  Department, 
Fordham  University,  private  individuals,  personal  application  at  office, 
through  Seal  Sale  publicity,  advertising  in  our  cards,  articles  in  ‘The 
Bronx  Home  News,’  etc.  During  the  year,  578  visits  were  paid  to  the 
homes,  504  conferences  were  held  at  the  office.  There  were  1,655 
telephone  conferences  on  patients,  594  letters  were  written,  and  306 
visits  paid  to  other  agencies.  A  hundred  and  ninety-nine  patients  were 
referred  to  clinics,  36  to  private  physicians,  91  to  sanatoriums,  68  for 
convalescent  care,  130  for  employment,  53  for  hospital  care  and  162 
to  other  social  agencies. 

“2.  Summer  Outings :  Approximately  400  children  were  examined 
by  various  private  physicians  and  by  the  Board  of  Health  this  summer 
at  the  request  of  The  Bronx  Tuberculosis  Committee.  The  private 
physicians  were  very  generous  in  offering  their  services  to  give  these 
examinations.  A  number  of  heart  conditions  were  discovered  and  the 
children  were  referred  to  heart  clinics.  One  case  of  tuberculosis  was 
discovered  and  the  child  was  afterwards  admitted  to  a  tuberculosis 
institution.  A  number  of  physical  defects  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  mothers  of  these  children  with  the  request  that  these  be  corrected. 
A  number  of  defective  tonsils  were  removed  and  dental  attention  was 
secured.  Approximately  250  children  were  sent  to  the  country  for 
ten  days  to  three  weeks.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  vacancies  for  boys  for  summer  vacations,  a  number  of  vacan¬ 
cies  were  secured  at  camps  where  small  fees  are  charged,  such  as 
the  camp  run  by  Princeton  College  Students  and  that  managed  by  the 
Boys’  Club.  Many  of  the  mothers  were  quite  willing  to  pay  the  small 
amount  required,  about  $3.00  per  week,  to  have  their  boys  go  to  these 
camps. 

“3.  Fordham  Clinic :  Approximately  $2,600  was  again  appropriated 
for  the  Fordham  Clinic.  Dr.  Jacob  Segal  was  made  chief  of  the  clinic 
and  the  two  doctors  who  had  previously  been  attending  were  retained 
as  his  assistants.  From  the  first  of  January,  1926,  the  city  was  asked 
to  take  over  the  clinic  and  the  nurses’  salary  was  assumed  by  Bellevue 
and  Allied  hospitals.  During  1925,  the  total  number  of  patients  treated 
at  the  Fordham  Clinic  were  820,  of  which  820  patients,  150  were  tubercu¬ 
lous  and  670  were  non-tuberculous.  There  were  remaining  under  the 
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care  of  the  clinic  on  January  1,  1926,  310  cases,  made  up  of  43  tubercu¬ 
lous  and  267  non-tuberculous.  During  1925,  409  new  patients  were 
examined  at  the  clinic,  in  addition  to  sixty-seven  who  were  re-admitted. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  Fordham  Clinic  during  the  year  shows 
1,380  visits  to  the  clinic,  and  420  were  by  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  addition,  the  nurse  paid  818  calls  to  or  on  behalf  of  said 
patients  at  the  homes.  According  to  preliminary  figures  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Records  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
in  1925,  630  deaths  of  residents  of  The  Bronx  in  1925  were  reported 
against  521  in  1924,  indicating  the  growing  problem  that  tuberculosis 
is  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  The  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  also,  reported  that  during  1925,  1,417 
new  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  registered.  On  January  1,  1926,  there 
were  4,209  people  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  the'  Borough  of  The 
Bronx. 

“4.  Health  Lectures  and  Motion  Pictures :  234  lectures  and  moving 
pictures  were  shown  in  The  Bronx  during  1925.  A  course  of  lectures 
was  given  at  the  Bronx  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  courses 
of  lectures  were  given  on  diets,  etc.,  by  the  nutrition  worker  of  The 
Bronx  Committee. 

“5.  Distribution  of  Literature  and  Posters :  An  attempt  was  made 
during  1925  to  have,  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  a  campaign 
which  would  be  appropriate  for  the  season.  During  the  month  of 
November,  a  campaign  was  undertaken  and  over  100,000  pieces  of 
literature  were  distributed  to  schools,  churches,  social  agencies,  fraternal 
organizations  and  clubs,  hospital  social  service  departments,  etc.  An 
open-window  campaign  is  planned  early  in  1926.  In  addition  to  the 
100,000  distribution  of  pamphlets  on  Colds,  17,629  other  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  were  distributed,  such  as,  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  ‘What  You  Should  Know  About  Tuberculo¬ 
sis,’  the  Health  for  the  Family  series  which  were  widely  distributed  by 
the  Henry  Street  nurses,  the  exercise  pamphlet,  the  series  of  Baldridge 
posters  and  the  poster  especially  appropriate  to  school  children.  A  copy 
of  this  latter  poster  was  sent  to  the  principal  of  each  public  and  parochial 
school  in  The  Bronx  asking  them  if  they  wished  other  copies.  Also, 
a  miniature  of  the  Baldridge  poster  was  sent  to  the  principal  with  the 
same  request.  In  addition,  643  copies  of  diets  arranged  by  Miss  Bertha 
Holman  were  distributed  by  various  social  agencies  and  by  the  Henry 
Street  nurses. 

“6.  Poster  Contest:  A  poster  contest  was  conducted  in  the  parochial 
schools  and  in  the  high  schools  and  approximately  six  hundred  posters 
were  made  by  the  children.  Prizes  were  given  for  these  and  later  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  posters  were  held  in  one  of  the  parochial  schools  and  in 
The  Bronx  Woman’s  Club.  Later,  during  the  May  Day  Celebration, 
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the  posters  were  exhibited  in  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  win¬ 
dows  and  also  in  the  windows  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 

“7.  Health  Book  Shelves :  Throughout  the  year,  the  various  libraries 
in  The  Bronx  were  urged  to  advertise  health  bookshelves  and  books 
were  borrowed  for  this  purpose  from  the  National  Health  Council  Li¬ 
brary  and  loaned  to  the  district  libraries  for  periods  of  three  weeks. 
Health  posters  were  given  to  the  libraries  to  help  advertise  these  book¬ 
shelves. 

“8.  Rate  Map :  A  rate  map  showing  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  various  sections  of  The  Bronx  was  prepared  by  the  Statistical 
Service  and  copies  of  this  map  were  distributed  to  the  various  social 
agencies  so  that  they  might  in  their  work  intensify  their  campaigns  for 
good  health  in  the  sections  which  showed  a  particularly  high  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis. 

“9.  Information  Service :  Many  interesting  questions  have  come 
to  the  Committee  during  the  year.  The  majority  of  the  requests  have 
been  for  sanatorium  care  and  other  information  about  where  physical 
examinations  could  be  secured. 

‘TO.  Publicity:  The  work  of  the  Committee  or  various  phases  of  it 
have  been  published  throughout  the  year  in  ‘The  Bronx  Home  News,’ 
The  Bronx  Section  of  the  ‘Journal,’  the  bulletin  of  The  Bronx  Board  of 
Trade,  The  Bronx  County  Medical  Society  bulletin  and  the  bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association.  During  the  Christmas 
Seal  Sale,  very  generous  publicity  was  given  especially  by  The  Bronx 
Section  of  the  ‘New  York  Evening  Journal.’  Front  page  editorials  were 
in  two  or  three  editions,  supplemented  by  cartoons. 

“11.  Tuberculosis  Lecture  for  Physicians:  Dr.  Allen  K.  Krause, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave  another  lecture  before  The  Bronx 
County  Medical  Society  on  ‘The  History  of  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  General  Medicine.’  This  lecture  was  paid  for  by  The  Bronx 
Committee.  Dr.  Krause’s  three  lectures  last  year,  and  the  lecture  during 
1925,  were  so  much  appreciated  by  the  Medical  Society,  that  they  made 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  association. 

“12.  Change  of  Name:  Because  of  the  fact  that  in  its  educational 
work,  the  Tuberculosis  Association  stressed  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  building  up  of  good  health,  it  finally  decided  that  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Association  as  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Health  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  the  New  York 
Heart  Association  joined  forces  with  the  Tuberculosis  Association  as 
well  as  the  New  York  Dental  Committee  which  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  the  Dispensary  Development  Committee  of  New  York  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine. 

“13.  Nutrition  Work:  A  series  of  lectures  have  been  given  by  the 
nutrition  worker  of  The  Bronx  Committee  to  the  Henry  Street  nurses 
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in  the  five  Bronx  centers.  In  addition,  a  course  has  just  been  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Child  Welfare  Clinic  at  the  Hebrew  Infants’  Home,  Miss 
Holman,  the  nutrition  worker,  had  addressed  various  meetings  of  the 
Parent  Teachers’  associations,  Mothers’  clubs,  and  church  organizations. 
She  has  in  addition  prepared  a  series  of  diet  sheets,  one  pre-natal 
and  one  for  children  for  the  first  year,  from  one  to  two  hours  and  from 
two  to  six  years.  These  have  been  approved  by  Dr.  Lobenstein,  Dr. 
Alfred  Hess,  and  also  by  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  Association.  They  are  now  being  printed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  distributed  in  all  the  three  boroughs.  Miss  Holman  is 
at  present  preparing  diets  for  school  children  which  will  probably  be 
printed  by  the  Association  also  and  distributed  widely  among  school 
children. 

“Outside  Activities :  The  Secretary  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  and  developed  a  program  on  Health  Education  with  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll,  presiding,  and  Dr. 
C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Yale  University,  discussing  the  need  for  health 
education;  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
Dr.  E.  George  Paine,  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Mary  Crawford 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  discussing  methods  of  Health  Education 
in  relation  to  social  agencies,  schools  and  industry,  and  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  speaking  on  the  topic  of  individual  health  education.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Secretary  has  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  and  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.” 

United  States  Veterans  Bureau  of  The  Bronx — This  hospital,  situated 
at  No.  130  West  Kingsbridge  Road,  is  officially  designated  as  the 
United  States  Veterans’  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York,  formerly  called 
United  States  Veterans’  Hospital  No.  81.  It  is  operated  by  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Bureau  of  which  General  Frank  T.  Hines  is  the  present 
director,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Crossman,  the  medical  director.  This  hospital 
was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asylum  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1921  for 
the  sum  of  $2,775,000  for  use  as  a  hospital  for  ex-service  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  including  neuro-surgical  diseases. 
After  the  purchase  of  the  buildings  by  the  government,  very  extensive 
alterations  were  made  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use  as  a  hospital  for 
neuropsychiatric  patients. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  patients,  which  are  constructed  of  brick, 
concrete,  and  steel,  are  three  in  number,  Building  No.  1,  or  the  main 
building,  accommodating  508  patients;  Building  No.  2,  237,  and  Building 
No.  3,  which  is  used  for  the  care  of  disturbed  mental  patients,  has  a 
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census  of  forty-three.  The  government  spent  about  $750,000  to  make 
these  buildings  as  adequate  as  possible  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
psychiatric  and  neuro-surgical  patients.  Accommodations  for  125  addi¬ 
tional  patients  are  also  being  made  by  the  transfer  of  nurses,  now  occu¬ 
pying  a  ward  in  the-  institution,  to  a  building  located  outside  of  the 
reservation. 

There  are  at  present  twenty  wards  in  the  institution.  They  accommo¬ 
date  from  twenty  to  seventy  patients  except  those  which  are  devoted 
to  the  care  of  disturbed  mental  patients,  which  have  a  capacity  of 
eleven  each.  Each  ward  has  a  commodious  dayroom  or  smoking  room 
with  a  few  single  rooms  and  dormitories  divided  into  sections,  some 
of  these  sections  being  equipped  with  low  partitions  which  give  the 
entire  ward  a  light  and  airy  appearance,  and  render  the  patients  easy 
to  observe  by  the  nurses  and  attendants  both  during  the  day  and  at 
night.  All  the  wards  in  Building  No.  2  have  pool  tables  in  the  dayrooms 
and  every  ward  is  provided  with  a  radio  which  operates  from  a  central 
receiving  station  in  the  sixth  floor  of  the  main  building.  Loud  speakers 
are  used  in  preference  to  head  phones  as  most  of  the  patients  at  the 
hospital  are  those  who  are  ambulatory.  Each  ward  has  a  nurse’s  office, 
shower  baths,  clothing  room  and  lavatory  sections.  In  Building  No. 
3,  which  is  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  disturbed  mental 
patients,  especially  constructed  tubs  and  expensive  apparatus  frave 
been  provided  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients  by  means  of  prolonged 
baths  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  up-to-date  hospital  or  sanatorium 
for  the  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  patients. 

The  grounds  of  the  institution,  which  were  very  carefully  laid  out, 
present  a  pleasing  appearance.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing 
a  baseball  diamond,  football  field,  and  cinder  running  track.  For  the 
past  two  years,  very  successful  Field  Days  have  been  held  in  which 
various  athletic  events  were  held,  the  competitors  being  patients  in 
the  hospital,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  prizes  donated  by  various  ex- 
service  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  patients  here, 
were  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.  There  have  also  been  laid 
out  on  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  excellent  dirt  tennis  courts,  as  well 
as  tennis  courts  which  have  been  laid  out  on  the  concrete  plazas.  The 
grounds  of  the  hospital  have  during  1925  and  1926  been  given  consider¬ 
able  attention.  The  roads  have  been  resurfaced,  special  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  parking  of  automobiles,  electric  lights  have  been 
placed  along  the  roadways,  and  various  other  minor  improvements  have 
been  made  and  further  improvements  contemplated. 

The  activities  of  the  hospital  are  divided  into  an  In-Patient  and  Out- 
Patient  Department,  the  population  of  the  In-Patient  Department  being 
at  the  time  of  writing  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  population  of  the 
Out-Patient  Department  about  646.  There  are  twenty-nine  medical 
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officers  connected  with  the  In-Patient  Department  and  eight  part-time 
specialists  on  duty  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  The  hospital  has 
also  consulting  physicians  composed  of  eminent  medical  men  of  New 
York  City,  there  being  nineteen  consultants  in  the  following  specialties : 

Surgery;  Ophthalmology;  Psychoanalysis;  Psychiatry;  Gastro-Enter- 
ology ;  Neurology;  Internal  Medicine;  Roentgenology ;  Dermatology; 
Metabolic  Diseases;  Administrative;  Nose  and  Throat;  Neuro-Surgery; 
Genito-Urinary ;  Otology;  Endocrinology. 

There  are  employed  at  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau  fifty-seven 
nurses,  sixteen  occupational  therapy  aides,  eleven  physic  therapy  aides, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  attendants,  and  three  dietitians,  the  total 
number  of  employees  being  480.  The  institution  has  a  completely 
equipped  operating  suite  for  the  treatment  of  neuro-surgical  patients, 
completely  equipped  clinical,  X-ray  and  psychological  laboratories,  and 
other  departments  which  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  modern 
hospital  for  the  care  of  neuropsychiatric  patients.  The  hospital  received 
patients  on  authorization  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  from  the  states  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  drawing  on  the  ex-service 
portion  of  a  total  population  of  sixteen  million  people. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  hospital  were  held  on  April  15,  1922, 
and  the  first  patients  received  on  April  17,  1922.  The  maximum  number 
of  patients  under  treatment  at  any  one  time  was  854.  The  hospital 
functions  as  a  private  neuropsychiatric  hospital  licensed  by  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  Commission,  and  is  regularly  inspected  by  a 
medical  inspector  of  that  Commission.  The  Reconstruction  Section  of 
the  hospital  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  and  is  composed 
of  two  departments,  physic  therapy  and  occupational  therapy,  which  are 
of  a  very  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients. 
The  equipment  of  this  department  is  very  complete,  the  government 
having  been  most  liberal  in  making  provision  for  it.  The  Physic  De¬ 
partment  comprises  electro-therapy  in  all  its  forms,  and  hydro-therapy, 
which  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Occupational 
therapy  is  stressed  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  consists  of 
the  various  crafts,  such  as  textiles,  reed  and  cane,  leather  work,  wood¬ 
craft  in  its  various  forms,  metal  work,  printing,  agricultural  activities 
and  academic  work.  A  physical  director  and  assistant  have  charge  of 
the  athletic  activities  of  the  patients  at  the  hospital. 

The  social  service  work  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  in 
The  Bronx  is  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  there 
being  a  director  and  six  assistants.  The  hospital  has  a  well-equipped 
dental  clinic,  containing  five  dental  chairs  with  three  dentists,  a  dental 
mechanic  and  oral  hygienist.  The  institution  has  a  general  library 
of  five  thousand  volumes,  employing  a  chief  librarian  and  two  assistant 
librarians.  There  is  also  a  medical  library.  Since  April  17,  1922,  forty- 
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one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  books  and  twenty-one 
thousand  magazines  were  given  to  the  patients  and  personnel.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  4,953  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  In- 
Patient  Department. 

The  Bronx  Dental  Clinic — From  time  to  time  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  dental  clinic  for  poor  children  of  The  Bronx  had  been  the  fond  dream 
of  some  members  of  the  dental  profession  practicing  in  The  Bronx. 
This  idea  had  been  more  and  more  accentuated  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  oral  diseases  to  general  health  had  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  particularly  so,  when  the  inadequate,  inefficient  and  sluggishly 
reluctant  manner  in  which  the  city  officials  had  been  grappling  with 
this  phase  of  health  conservation  had  become  conspicuously  apparent. 
These  ideas,  however,  had  never  been  pursued  by  their  entertainers 
with  any  degree  of  forceful  determination  to  bring  them  to  a  point  of 
actual  realization,  until  Dr.  I.  S.  Berger,  in  1921,  when  as  president  of 
the  Northern  District  Dental  Society,  forced  the  issue  time  and  again 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  membership  of  the  Northern  District  Dental  Society  had  then 
fully  endorsed  the  movement  to  establish  a  clinic  for  poor  children  and 
had  authorized  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  dentists  to 
accomplish  this  task.  The  committee,  which  was  named  The  Bronx 
Dental  Clinic  Committee,  immediately  set  to  work  to  organize  itself 
into  a  properly  constituted  body  and  to  collect  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  clinic.  Elections  were  held  by  The  Bronx 
Dental  Clinic  Committee  for  officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors.  Dr. 
Berger  was  elected  president  of  the  former  and  Dr.  Kuntz  as  chairman 
of  the  latter.  Due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  members  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  particularly  those  of  Drs.  A.  Kuntz,  M.  L.  Rosoff,  S.  Maggin, 
S.  Rosen,  I.  S.  Berger,  and  A.  M.  Rand,  who  personally  solicited  and 
ran  two  charitable  affairs,  assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  initial  amount  of  over  one  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 

The  various  dental  supply  houses  and  manufacturers  exhibited  con¬ 
siderable  public  spirit  in  donating  almost  all  the  equipment,  most  of 
the  instruments,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  materials  and  supplies.  How¬ 
ever,  towards  the  end  of  1922  when  the  present  location  of  the  Clinic  had 
already  been  rented  and  everything  was  set  to  begin  actual  work,  diffi¬ 
culties  were  encountered  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  when  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  Charter  of  the  Clinic  was  filed  with  the  Board.  Following 
several  hearings  at  which  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  this  Clinic 
was  established  the  Board  requested  the  securing  of  additional  cash 
resources  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  so  that  it 
consist  of  laymen  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  following  on 
which  the  Charter  would  be  granted.  In  looking  about  for  such  laymen, 
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the  members  of  The  Bronx  Dental  Clinic  Committee  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  approach  F.  A.  Gallagher,  Benjamin  Antin,  and  Thomas  B. 
Hanson,  men  who  are  prominent  respected  citizens  of  the  community 
and  whose  public  spirit  is  a  matter  of  record.  These  three  gentlemen 
consented  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  in  their  turn  recom¬ 
mended  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  now  composing  the  Board.  The 
Board  of  Directors  thus  created  immediately  set  to  work  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  funds.  This  they  accomplished  by  raising  two  thousand  dollars 
within  a  few  days.  The  approval  of  the  incorporation  and, the  issuing 
of  the  Clinic  License  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  followed  on  May 
8,  1923.  The  actual  activities  of  the  Clinic  started  on  June  26,  1923. 
The  general  supervision  of  the  Clinic  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
who  are  as  follows:  Benjamin  Antin;  I.  S.  Berger;  D.  D.  S. ;  Frank  A. 
Gallagher;  Joseph  Greenberg;  Thomas  B.  Hanson;  Simon  Hirshansky, 
Ph.  D.;  Morris  Polsky;  Maurice  Muller;  Henry  Roth,  M.  D. ;  Alexander 
Selkin.  The  officers  are:  President,  Frank  A.  Gallagher;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Hon.  Benjamin  Antin;  2nd  Vice-President,  Thomas  B.  Han¬ 
son;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Greenberg;  Secretary,  A.  M.  Rand,  D.  D.  S. 
The  Dental  Advisory  Board  consists  of:  Dr.  D.  Wurzel,  Chairman; 
Dr.  M.  H.  Feldman;  Dr.  N.  M.  Gassen;  Dr.  W.  Weinstein;  Dr.  S. 
Birenbach;  Dr.  M.  M.  Bluhrn. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the  Board  at  the  office  of  the  president, 
when  every  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  Clinic  is  gone  into  in  a  thorough 
manner.  The  more  immediate  supervision  is  vested  in  the  Clinic  Super¬ 
visor  and  a  clerk,  who  is  at  the  Clinic  at  all  times.  The  Clinic  is  open 
daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  except  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  Holidays.  The  Clinic  treats  children  of  school 
age  and  is  strictly  non-sectarian.  The  fees  charged  to  patients  are 
10  cents  for  admission  and  25  cents  for  any  complete  operation  such 
as  Cleanings,  Fillings,  Extractions  and  X-ray.  Complicated  Surgical 
and  Pyorrhea  cases  pay  a  somewhat  higher  fee.  The  Orthodontia,  or 
teeth  straightening  cases,  pay  actual  cost  of  appliances.  Patients  unable 
to  pay  these  fees  are  treated  free  of  charge. 

The  Clinic  staff  consists  of  one  hired  interne  on  full  time  and  twenty- 
eight  volunteers.  The  volunteers  give  their  services  without  any  com¬ 
pensation,  at  definite  periods  of  three  hours  each,  during  each  month, 
in  proper  rotation.  The  volunteers,  as  well  as  the  interne,  are  dentists 
of  high  professional  standing  in  The  Bronx.  There  is  a  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  of  three,  elected  by  and  from  this  volunteer  body,  who  examine 
every  patient  admitted  and  chart  work  to  be  done  for  them.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  elected  because  of  their  high 
professional  merit.  The  Clinic  is  equipped  with  three  dental  equipments, 
thus  taking  care  of  three  patients  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also  equipped 
with  sterilizing  and  X-ray  outfits  and  all  the  necessary  surgical  and 
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dental  instruments  and  appliances.  A  suitable  waiting  room  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  are  also  maintained. 

During  the  period  of  from  June  24,  1923,  to  February  19,  1924, 
when  the  annual  meeting  was  held,  the  number  of  three-hour  periods, 
given  by  the  volunteers,  for  actual  work  at  the  Clinic,  was  seven  hundred' 
and  twenty-seven  to  approximately  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hours.  The  total  number  of  visits  made  by  patients  were  3,480. 
There  were  five  free  patients  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  anything,  one 
of  these,  an  Orthodontia  case,  costing  the  Clinic  close  to  $125  for  appli¬ 
ances.  There  were  five  Complicated  Surgery  cases.  There  were  twenty- 
one  Pyorrhea  cases.  There  were  eighteen  Orthodontia  cases.  The 
number  of  Fillings  inserted  were:  1,202  Silver  Fillings;  477  Cement 
Fillings;  100  Synthetic  Porcelain  Fillings;  two  Gold  Inlays.  There 
were  933  Extractions,  122  X-rays,  and  in  addition,  the  various  treat¬ 
ments:  i.  e.,  root  canal  fillings,  prophylaxis,  and  cleanings. 

Montefiore  Hospital — The  Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 
was,  as  before  mentioned,  established  in  1884,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  scientific  study  and  care  of 
patients  with  chronic  diseases.  The  medical  equipment  covers  every 
phase  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
X-ray,  physiotherapy,  dietetic,  occupational  therapy,  and  photographic 
departments.  There  is  a  completely  equipped  research  laboratory  de¬ 
voting  its  energies  to  the  study  of  chronic  diseases,  as  well  as  fully- 
equipped  cancer  research  and  neuropathological  laboratories.  There 
are  out-patient  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
diabetes,  and  for  physiotherapy.  There  is  a  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
The  social  service  department  gives  assistance  to  patients  and  their 
dependents  in  their  social  and  economic  problems.  Patients  requiring 
medical  study  for  diagnosis  or  treatment  or  skilled  prolonged  nursing 
care,  are  admitted  to  the  main  hospital  buildings.  Many  are  rehabil¬ 
itated  and  discharged  to  their  homes.  Others,  who  require  custodial 
care  only  and  who  are  homeless,  are  transferred  to  the  Schiff  Pavilion, 
which  is  designed  particularly  for  their  care.  In  the  main  institution  the 
following  general  cases  of  chronic  diseases  are  cared  for:  General  med¬ 
ical,  including  diseases  of  the  heart,  arteries  and  kidneys,  neurolgical, 
cancer,  orthopedic  and  tuberculosis.  At  Bedford  Hills  a  Country  Sana¬ 
torium  provides  for  219  patients  with  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
A  total  of  about  800  patients  are  now  cared  for  daily  in  the  City  In¬ 
stitution  and  County  Sanatorium. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Montefiore  Hospital  during  1925 
were  as  follows : 

President,  S.  G.  Rosenbaum ;  Honorary  Vice-President,  Leopold 
Stern;  Vice-Presidents,  William  Goldman,  Henry  Solomon,  Samuel 
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Kridel ;  Treasurer,  Harold  M.  Lehman;  Honorary  Secretary,  Arthur  D. 
Wolf;  Directors,  Henry  A.  Dix,  Motty  Eitingon,  Isador  Fluegelman, 
Aaron  Garfunkel,  William  Goldman,  Leo  D.  Greenfield,  Benedict  J. 
Greenhut,  S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Berthold  Hochschild,  Samuel  Kridel, 
Harold  M.  Lehman,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf,  Leon  Levy,  Adolf  Liebmann, 
Herbert  S.  Martin,  Walter  E.  Meyer,  Henry  L.  Moses,  Joseph  Ober- 
meyer,  Siegfried  Peierls,  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  M.  Warley  Platzek, 
Louis  J.  Robertson,  S.  G.  Rosenbaum,  Samuel  Sachs,  Dudley  D.  Sicher, 
Henry  Solomon,  Fred  M.  Stein,  Leopold  Steren,  Sol.  M.  Stroock,  Leo 
Sulzberger,  I.  Unterberg,  Leo  Wallerstein,  Arthur  D.  Wolf;  Honorary 
Director,  Sigmund  M.  Lehman ;  Medical  Director,  Ernest  P.  Boas,  M. 
D.;  Assistant  to  the  Medical  Director,  Charles  Buckman,  M  D.,  Super¬ 
intendent,  M.  D.  Goodman,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Jacob  Goodfriend, 
Building  Superintendent,  James  C.  Goodrich. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montefiore  Hospital  was  held 
on  Sunday,  April  5,  1925.  S.  G.  Rosenbaum,  the  President,  occupied  the 
chair.  Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  Annual  Meeting  was  dispensed  with.  The  President  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  which  consisted  of  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
institution.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  was 
founded  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  birthday  anniversary  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  and  stated  that,  from  a  beginning  of  a  thirty-bed 
capacity,  the  hospital  now  accommodates,  including  Bedford  Sanator¬ 
ium,  almost  eight  hundred  patients.  Mention  was  made  of  the  remark¬ 
able  achievements  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  President,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff.  Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  President  was 
approved  and  ordered  embodied  in  the  next  annual  printed  report.  Mrs. 
Sidney  C.  Borg  spoke  briefly  of  the  activities  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary 
Society.  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Hospital  and  the  Community.”  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  scientific  research  work  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
service  the  institution  is  rendering  to  the  community.  The  meeting 
then  proceeded  with  the  election  of  directors,  and  upon  the  report  of  the 
tellers  several  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  terms  had  expired,  were  declared 
reelected. 

The  President’s  address,  constituting  part  of  the  annual  report,  was 
in  part  as  follows:  “Since  we  last  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  here, 
Montefiore  Hospital  has  reached  its  fortieth  anniversary.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  suitable  time  to  give  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  this  institution  and  a  brief  outline  of  its  history.  The 
year  1884  was  notable  in  the  Jewish  world  as  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  eminent  English  philanthropist,  Sir  Moses  Monte¬ 
fiore,  who  was  still  living.  Upon  his  estate  near  Ramsgate  in  Kent  he 
received  congratulations  from  men  of  all  religious  faiths.  Members  of 
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the  Jewish  communities  the  world  over  celebrated  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  their  distinguished  co-religionist. 
Many  such  celebrations  were  held  in  the  United  States.  In  this  city 
as  elsewhere  it  was  felt  that  a  merely  ephemeral  observance  of  the 
occasion  was  not  sufficient.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  February 
4th,  a  number  of  leading  Hebrews  met  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street  synagogue  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  doing  lasting 
honor  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  Various  suggestions,  many  of  them 
excellent,  were  offered,  but  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  without  having  come  to  a  decision,  leaving  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  memorial  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  which  was  to 
report  in  three  weeks. 

“One  of  the  suggestions  was  offered  by  Mr.  Adolphus  S.  Solomons, 
who  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  chronic 
invalids.  So  eloquently  had  he  urged  this  idea  that  to  many  who  were 
at  the  meeting  his  appeal  seemed  a  veritable  inspiration.  The  committee 
had  been  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  various  proposals  which  had 
been  submitted,  but  at  the  second  meeting  which  was  held  on  March  3rd, 
it  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  hospital  for  chronic  invalids,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Solomons.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  institution  which 
resulted  from  this  decision  is  the  most  enduring  of  all  the  memorials 
dedicated  to  the  name  of  Moses  Montefiore.  Among  those  who  were 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  hospital,  and  who  were  subsequently 
on  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  were:  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who  was  destined 
to  be  its  President  for  thirty-five  years;  Sigmund  M.  Lehman,  who  is 
still  an  Honorary  Director  and  always  ready  to  manifest  his  interest 
in  our  work;  and  our  beloved  colleague,  Henry  Solomon,  the  dean  of 
our  Board,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  hospital  and  whose  interest  in 
the  wards  is  as  keen  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

“The  initial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1884,  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Allen  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
institution.  At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  inform  Sir  Moses  of  the 
organization  of  the  hospital  that  bore  his  name.  His  reply,  dated  from 
East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate,  England,  was  in  part  as  follows : 

‘Gentlemen,’  wrote  the  renowned  patriarch,  ‘I  have  the  honor  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  letter  conveying  to  me  your 
felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  my  natal 
day. . .  I  appreciate  highly  the  token  of  friendship  by  which  you  have 
greatly  honored  me,  and  fervently  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  shield 
you  and  your  families  so  as  to  enable  you  to  continue  your  noble  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  religion,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
in  the  vindication  of  truth  and  justice’. 

“Three  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  Montefiore  Hospital,  a  bomb 
hurled  by  a  nihilist  ended  the  life  of  Czar  Alexander  II.  Under  that 
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comparatively  enlightened  monarch  Russia  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  His  death  brought  this  policy  to  a  sudden 
halt.  Alexander  III,  who  succeeded  him,  influenced  by  the  narrow¬ 
minded  and  cruel  Pobiedonostzieff,  the  procurator-general  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  entered  upon  a  course  fraught  with  terror  and  misery  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings.  It  was  Pobiedonostzieff’s  announced  purpose 
to  exterminate  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The  story  goes  that  when  he  was 
asked  how  he  expected  to  destroy  four  million  people,  he  replied  that 
he  intended  to  convert  one-third,  to  starve  one-third,  and  to  drive  one- 
third  from  the  country.  If  he  really  hoped  to  convert  one-third,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  converts  were  very  few.  In  other 
parts  of  his  program,  however,  he  was  only  too  successful.  How  many 
of  the  persecuted  fell  victims  to  starvation  will  never  be  known,  but 
Pobiedonostzieff’s  inhuman  determination  set  in  motion  an  exodus 
which  in  historic  significance  is  second  only  to  the  exodus  of  the  Bible 
and  in  numbers  far  exceeded  those  who  made  the  journey  from  Egypt 
to  the  Promised  Land.  When  Montefiore  Hospital  was  established 
there  were  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  in  New  York  City. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years  over  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
Jews  from  Russia  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  came  to  our 
shores.  This  heavy  influx  imposed  a  correspondingly  heavy  duty  upon 
American  Jewry.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  far-sighted  men  who  had 
made  this  institution  possible,  Montefiore  Hospital  was  ready  to  meet 
its  responsibilities. 

“The  history  of  Montefiore  falls  into  four  epochs  of  unequal  length. 
The  first  and  shortest  of  these  covered  a  period  of  only  four  years.  As 
soon  as  it  was  decided  to  found  a  hospital,  the  work  of  organization 
proceeded  vigorously,  and  the  directors  were  able  to  dedicate  a  modest 
frame  building  on  Sunday,  October  26,  1884.  This  building  stood  at 
the  corner  of  84th  Street  and  Avenue  A.  It  had  been  obtained  on  lease 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  $30  a  month.  It  had  a  capacity  of  twenty-six 
beds.  But  the  devotion  of  the  directors  was  not  measured  by  the  physi¬ 
cal  dimensions  of  their  enterprise.  So  vital  was  their  interest  in  the 
project  they  had  launched  that  during  the  early  days  of  the  hospital, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  they  undertook  to  make  all  visits  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  investigations  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  patients. 
Nothing  could  show  more  vividly  the  seriousness  with  which  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  duty  they  had  taken  on  themselves. 

“At  the  very  outset  the  demands  upon  the  hospital  were  so  great 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  in  need  of  the  service  it  offered 
could  be  accommodated.  The  directors  saw  at  once  that  expansion  of 
its  facilities  would  have  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  evident 
that  the  hospital  must  have  a  new  building  without  delay.  A  plan  to 
raise  funds  for  this  purpose  culminated  in  a  fair  which  was  held  in 
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December,  1886,  and  resulted  in  net  proceeds  of  $158,000.  With  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  Montefiore  Hospital  entered  upon  its 
second  epoch.  December,  1888,  found  the  institution  in  its  new  building 
at  138th  Street  and  Broadway.  In  its  new  home  the  hospital  accommo¬ 
dated  one  hundred  -and  forty  patients  in  contrast  to  the  twenty-six 
which  represented  its  capacity  in  the  beginning,  so  rapidly  had  the 
institution  grown  in  four  years.  And  now  the  character  and  work  of 
Montefiore  Hospital  received  a  striking  recognition.  The  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association,  now  the  United  Hospital  Fund,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  institution  to  membership.  The  first  allotment  of  funds 
from  the  Association  was  the  sum  of  $976,  which  was  five  per  cent  of 
the  expenses  of  the  hospital  for  that  year.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  the  allotment  for  1924  was  $52,000.  But  soon  the  old 
problem  returned.  Hardly  five  years  had  passed  after  the  removal  of 
the  hospital  to  its  new  quarters,  when  again  the  directors  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  for  all  or  even  for  the  larger 
part  of  those  who  begged  to  be  admitted.  Once  more  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  funds  for  building.  In  1893,  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
$80,000  were  received  for  this  purpose.  With  this  sum  a  wing  was 
constructed  which  contained  room  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  beds, 
practically  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  hospital. 

“Two  years  later  another  step  forward  was  planned.  Even  with  the 
improved  arrangements  patients  suffering  from  incipient  tuberculosis 
were  cared  for  under  favorable  conditions.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  to  various  county  hospitals.  This 
situation  suggested  the  idea  of  a  country  sanatorium  which  also  make 
provision  for  convalescents  who  heretofore  had  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  an  environment  which  made  complete  recovery  impossible.  In 
1895  this  idea  began  to  take  tangible  form.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and 
Mr.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale  contributed  $25,000  each  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  country  sanatorium.  In  1897 
a  piece  of  land  at  Bedford  Hills,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  acres,  was  purchased,  together  with  a  small  frame  building.  In 
September  of  that  year  our  Country  Sanatorium  opened  its  doors  with 
accommodations  for  fifteen  patients.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  sanatorium.  New  and  larger  buildings  were  planned.  In  May, 
1901,  these  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
patients,  were  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  speaker  of 
the  day  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  and  soon  to  become  President.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  any  his¬ 
tory  of  Montefiore  Hospital.  T  have  come  here’  said  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
‘to  express  to  you  the  debt  of  obligation  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  under  to  you,  not  only  for  the  deed  itself,  but  for  the 
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example  of  the  deed.  There  is  an  appropriate  lesson  in  the  citizenship 
which  limits  only  the  source  from  which  it  draws  and  leaves  unlimited 
that  to  which  it  gives.’  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  Montefiore  Hospital  extends  its  service  to  all,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed.  It  has  always  been,  and  we  hope  always  will  be,  a 
non-sectarian  institution. 

“The  opening  of  the  County  Sanatorium  at  Bedford  Hills  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  third  epoch  of  Montefiore.  The  fourth  epoch  was 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Schiff  shortly  after  the  hospital  had  celebrated 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  fall  of  1909.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  year,  he  broached  the  project  of  removing  the  hospital  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  it  could  be  more  spaciously  housed  and 
where,  in  consequence,  it  could  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  those 
who  were  seeking  admission.  Mr.  Schiff’s  suggestion  led  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  present  site.  Within  thirty  days,  subscriptions  to  the 
building  fund  reached  the  substantial  sum  of  $875,000,  which,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  hospital  property,  gave  the 
Directors  nearly  $1,500,000  with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
ting  a  new  plant.  The  beautiful  buildings  which  we  now  occupy  were 
based  upon  the  plans  of  Dr.  Siegfried  Wachsmann,  who  for  eighteen 
years  filled  the  post  of  Medical  Director  of  the  hospital,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  institution.  But  even  this  latest  step,  like  every  step 
that  had  preceded,  was  only  a  prelude  to  another.  The  Directors  of 
the  hospital  during  the  past  year  have  signalized  the  institution’s 
fortieth  anniversary  by  subscribing  $450,000  toward  a  fund  for  entirely 
rebuilding  the  Country  Sanatorium.  To  this  sum  has  been  added  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  days  a  contribution  of  $20,000  from  the  Lyman  G. 
Bloomingdale  Foundation,  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  who  was 
the  first  Chairman  of  our  County  Sanatorium  Committee. 

“One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  Montefiore 
Hospital  has  been  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Society.  Organized  in  1885 
as  a  sewing  society,  it  has  gradually  widened  its  activities  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  helpful  agencies  in  the  management  and  growth 
of  the  institution.  Without  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Society  Montefiore 
Hospital  would  not  be  what  it  is  today.  The  ladies  are  our  severest 
critics,  our  readiest  assistants,  and  our  most  valuable  allies.  In  the 
winter  of  1885  the  Young  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  League  of  Monte¬ 
fiore  Hospital  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lucien  L. 
Bonheur.  During  the  first  year  of  the  League’s  existence  it  added 
$10, OCX)  to  the  income  of  the  institution,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
significant  influence  in  the  life  of  the  hospital.  I  regret  that  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  time  do  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  splendid 
gifts  that  on  various  occasions  have  been  presented  to  the  hospital. 
The  Private  Pavilion,  since  converted  into  a  nurses’  home,  is  the  bene- 
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faction  of  Messrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Ferdinand  Sulzberger,  Samuel  Sachs, 
and  S.  R.  Guggenheim.  Opened  in  1916,  it  was  shortly  thereafter  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  was 
returned  to  us  in  1920  and  used  as  a  private  pavilion  until  last  year, 
when,  with  the  permission  of  the  generous  donors  or  their  heirs,  it  was 
changed  into  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  attractive  homes  for 
nurses  attached  to  any  hospital  in  this  city.  The  Schiff  Pavilion, 
designed  for  patients  who,  while  no  longer  requiring  active  medical 
treatment,  remain  more  or  less  helpless,  is  the  last  of  many  gifts 
from  our  late  President,  Mr.  Schiff.  It  is  an  enduring  memorial  to  his 
magnificent  generosity  and  his  unwavering  interest  in  the  institution. 

“From  the  very  beginning  this  hospital  has  taken  an  enlightened 
attitude  towards  its  patients.  Its  founders  and  their  successors  recog¬ 
nized  the  important  fact  that  not  all  persons  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases  need  the  same  type  of  institutional  care.  There  are  many 
whose  illness  is  complex  and  progressive  and  who  require  the  most 
expert  medical  and  nursing  attention.  There  are  others  in  whom  the 
disease  has  run  its  course  but  has  left  the  patient  with  a  permanent 
physical  handicap  which  makes  it  difficult  for  his  family  to  care  for 
him  in  his  home.  In  the  past  it  was  customary  to  call  all  these  patients 
‘incurables’  and  to  establish  for  them  institutions  which  considered 
their  duty  well  done  if  they  provided  food  and  a  bed  and  such  aid  as 
could  be  furnished  for  their  personal  wants.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘in¬ 
curable’  is  in  itself  a  reflection  upon  the  attitude  of  the  community. 
No  patient  may  rightly  be  called  incurable  until  every  method  for  his 
rehabilitation  has  been  thoroughly  tried.  The  policy  of  Montefiore 
Hospital  has  always  been  to  provide  not  merely  custodial  care,  but 
also,  and  especially,  hospital  service  for  the  treatment  and,  as  is  hoped, 
for  the  improvement  and  even  the  cure  of  those  suffering  from  so-called 
chronic  diseases.  Montefiore  Hospital  from  its  inception  had  attracted 
to  its  staff  some  of  the  leading  physicians  of  New  York  City,  who  have 
carried  on  important  studies  at  the  institution.  The  first  president  of 
our  Medical  Board  was  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  who  was  also  the  first  man 
in  this  country  to  recognize  the  value  of  hydrotherapy  or  the  scientific 
application  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  For  many 
years  Montefiore  Hospital  was  the  only  institution  in  the  United 
States  which  was  prepared  to  give  this  form  of  therapy.  The  hospital 
was  visited  by  leading  clinicians  from  many  cities  who  came  to  study 
under  Dr.  Baruch.  The  value  of  this  treatment  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  hydrotherapy  now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  up-to-date  hospital  in  the  country.  In  1899  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer 
was  appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  Country  Sanatorium.  The  med¬ 
ical  development  of  the  sanatorium  and  its  high  professional  standing 
are  largely  due  to  his  indefatigable  labors.  Dr.  Meyer  served  actively 
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on  the  visiting  staff  of  the  sanatorium  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1921 
he  retired  from  active  service  but  remains  with  us  an  honored  member 
of  our  consulting  staff. 

“Among  the  many  distinguished  physicians  who  have  since  passed 
away  but  who,  during  their  lifetime,  freely  gave  their  services  to  the 
hospital,  were  Doctors  Isaac  Adler,  Alfred  Loomis,  Joseph  Frankel, 
Henry  Janeway  and  Abraham  Jacobi.  They  and  their  colleagues  will 
always  live  in  the  annals  of  Montefiore  Hospital.  On  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  their  unselfish  work  for  suffering  human¬ 
ity  in  these  lines  of  George  Eliot : 

.  .  .  Those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence;  live 
In  pulses  stirr’d  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

“Montefiore  has  also  been  fortunate  in  those  friends  who  have  been 
called  into  its  councils.  Among  those  who  have  served  it  well  are  the 
bearers  of  such  distinguished  names  as  Leonard  Lewisohn,  Louis  Gans, 
Isaac  Eppinger,  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  Ferdinand 
Sulzberger,  Julius  Robertson,  Isidor  Straus,  V.  Henry  Rothschild, 
Henry  S.  Herrman,  Lewis  S.  Wolff,  Jacob  Rossbach,  and  many  others. 
But  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  organization  and  growth  of  Monte¬ 
fiore  Hospital  will  always  be  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  when  the  history  of 
this  institution  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  revolve  around  his  wise 
guidance,  his  able  mind,  and  his  brilliant  personality.  If,  as  Emerson 
has  said,  ‘an  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man,’  then 
Montefiore  Hospital  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  To 
it  he  gave  a  full  measure  of  service  and  devotion  from  the  moment  of 
its  organization  in  1884  to  the  day  of  his  death.  No  one  not  intimately 
associated  with  the  institution  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  thought  and 
attention  wrhich  he  lavished  upon  this  hospital.  It  is  related  of  Robert 
Bruce,  the  great  Scottish  chieftain,  that  when  he  lay  upon  his  dying 
bed,  he  requested  that  after  his  death  his  heart  be  taken  from  his  body 
and  carried  to  the  tomb  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  period  the  goal 
of  every  Christian  warrior.  After  the  death  of  Bruce,  James,  Earl  of 
Douglas,  undertook  the  sacred  mission  and  placing  the  heart  in  a  silver 
casket,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  trusted  followers,  for  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  way  there,  they  were  beset  by  many  perils  and 
difficulties,  all  of  which  they  overcame,  until  at  length  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  Moors,  and  overcome  by  superior  numbers, 
ivere  being  rapidly  driven  back,  when  Douglas,  taking  the  casket  from 
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his  bosom,  flung  it  far  out  into  the  oncoming  host,  crying:  ‘Lead  on,  O 
heart  of  Bruce,  and  we  will  follow  thee!’  And  the  Scottish  chieftains, 
never  defeated  while  Bruce  was  in  the  lead,  pressed  on  and  won  the  day. 

“And  so,  we  who  have  taken  up  the  work  where  Mr.  Schiff  laid  it 
down,  can  render  no  greater  service  than  to  emulate  the  example  which 
he  set.  We  can  have  no  better  guiding  star  than  his  indomitable  spirit, 
to  which  we  may  well  say,  ‘Lead  on  and  we  will  follow.’  ” 

The  report  of  the  Medical  Director  of  Montefiore  Hospital  was  in 
part  as  follows :  “During  the  year  1924  a  number  of  steps  were  taken 
to  strengthen  the  clinical  services.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
fusion  of  the  cancer  division  with  the  surgical  division,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  department  of  radiotherapy.  In  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge  cancer  is  still  essentially  a  surgical  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  since  many  surgical  procedures  must  be  invoked  in  the  care 
of  these  patients,  it  seemed  most  fitting  that  the  clinical  work  on  the 
cancer  service  be  coordinated  with  that  of  the  general  surgical  service 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  surgical  division.  The  details 
of  organization  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  H.  Neuhof,  Chief  of 
the  Surgical  Division.  Worthy  of  emphasis  is  the  close  cooperation 
that  has  been  established  with  the  Medical  Division  in  the  care  of  certain 
of  the  cancer  cases.  With  the  growth  of  the  clinical  activities  of  the 
institution,  it  seemed  desirable  that  radiotherapy  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  as  heretofore  to  the  cancer  division,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
all  the  clinical  services  in  the  hospital ;  for  radiotherapy  is  of  value  in 
a  great  variety  of  clinical  conditions.  With  this  point  in  view,  an  in¬ 
dependent  department  of  radiotherapy  has  been  established  which  will 
direct  the  radium  and  X-ray  treatments  of  patients  in  all  divisions  of 
the  hospital. 

“There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  personnel.  Dr.  Isaac  Levin 
resigned  after  eleven  years  of  service.  In  this  period  he  developed  and 
organized  the  Cancer  Division  and  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  it  is  fitting  to  make  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  faithful 
and  able  service.  Dr.  Julius  Gottesman,  Associate  surgeon,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  cancer  service,  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Neuhof.  Dr.  Maurice  Lenz  has  been  appointed  associate  in  charge 
of  radiotherapy  (1925).  Dr.  Lenz  has  had  quite  an  exceptional  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  will,  we  hope, 
prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  medical  staff.  Physiotherapy  is 
a  very  important  agent  in  the  treatment  of  patients  with  chronic  dis¬ 
eases.  From  its  early  days  Montefiore  Hospital  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  field.  It  was  the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to 
install  a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  equipment  (1899).  For  many  years 
the  department  of  hydrotherapy,  under  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  served  as 
a  model  and  inspiration  for  similar  instalments  in  other  hospitals. 
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With  the  move  to  the  present  buildings  in  1913  a  physiotherapeutic 
department,  complete  in  all  its  branches  and  unrivaled  as  to  equipment, 
was  provided.  Successful  physiotherapy,  however,  must  be  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  physician  who  has  had  special 
training  in  this  field.  The  adequate  supervision  of  the  large  number 
of  treatments  that  are  given  daily  in  our  department  demand  the  full 
time  of  a  physician  in  constant  attendance.  Until  this  past  year  lack 
of  funds  has  prevented  the  employment  of  a  full-time  physiotherapist. 
The  establishment  of  this  position  in  1924  marks  a  real  step  in  advance. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Dr.  A.  Lux,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  and  exceptional  training  in  this 
specialty.” 

“The  neuropathological  laboratory  is  in  full  operation  and  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  its  fundamental  value  to  the  neurological  division. 
The  development  of  the  work  in  this  laboratory,  together  with  the 
unique  and  rich  neurological  material  on  the  wards  should  serve  to 
place  the  neurological  division  in  the  front  rank  of  neurological  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  country.  In  the  tuberculosis  division  real  progress  has 
been  made  in  coordinating  the  professional  work  at  Bedford  and  at  the 
city  institution  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  M.  Fishberg.  Dr.  Fishberg 
visits  both  institutions  and  two  of  the  adjunct  physicians  on  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  division  have  been  assigned  to  Bedford  for  a  term  of  six  months. 
Weekly  conferences  are  held  in  the  city  institution  which  are  attended 
by  Dr.  Folkoff  and  the  members  of  his  staff.  Following  Dr.  Stivel- 
man’s  resignation,  Dr.  Caspar  Folkoff,  who  had  been  resident  phys¬ 
ician  on  the  medical  division,  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of 
Bedford.  Dr.  Folkoff  has  shown  a  ready  grasp  of  the  many  adminis¬ 
trative  and  professional  problems  at  the  country  sanatorium  and  has 
been  cooperating  with  Dr.  Fishberg  to  promote  a  unification  of  the 
tuberculosis  service  at  the  sanatorium  and  in  the  city.  Such  a  close 
integration  of  the  clinical  material,  consisting  of  356  patients  in  the 
two  institutions,  offers  unique  possibilities  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis 
in  all  its  stages. 

St.  Francis’  Hospital — This  hospital  is  situated,  as  before  noted,  at 
East  142nd  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  in  The  Bronx.  The  Medical 
and  Surgical  staff  is  as  follows:  Physician-in-Chief,  John  Doming,  M. 
D. ;  Consulting  Physicians,  Frank  E.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Charles  M.  Cauld- 
well,  M.D.;  Fritz  Schwyzer,  M.D.;  Consulting  Surgeons,  Fred  Kam- 
merer,  M.  D.;  Samuel  Lloyd,  M.  D.,  John  Rogers,  M.  D. ;  Visiting  Phy¬ 
sicians,  Thomas  F.  McParlan,  M.  D.,  John  E.  Shrady,  M.  D.,  Francis  L. 
Donlon,  M.  D.,  Arthur  R.  Braunlich,  M.  D.,  Edward  C.  Podvin,  M.  D. 
Visiting  Surgeons,  Francis  C.  Edgerton,  M.  D.,  Walter  C.  Cramp,  M.  D. 
Then  follow:  John  P.  McParlan,  M.  D.,  Electro-Therapeutist;  Fred  H. 
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Dillingham,  M.  D.,  Dermatologist;  John  B.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmolo¬ 
gist;  M.  J.  Schwerd,  M.  D.,  Laryngologist ;  J.  J.  MacPhee,  M.  D.,  Neurol¬ 
ogist;  Robert  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Orthopedist;  John  S.  Richards,  M.  D.,  Roent¬ 
genologist;  Leo  T.  Perrault,  M.  D.,  Oto-rhinologist.  Assistant  visiting 
physicians  are:  William  E.  Howley,  M.  D.,  Walter  A.  Dunckel,  M.  D., 
Henry  G.  Schweitzer,  M.  D.,  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  M.  D.  Assistant 
visiting  surgeons:  Anthony  H.  Harrigan,  M.  D.,  James  Coughlan,  M.  D. ; 
Pathologist,  Ray  S.  Nelson;  resident  physicians,  Henry  F.  Spickschen, 
M.  D.,  Sebastian  Lang,  M.  D.  The  house  staff  in  1925  was  as  follows : 
Thomas  A.  Bray,  M.  D.,  Kenneth  C.  Forsyth,  M.  D.,  Harold  Nebel, 
M.  D.,  Frank  C.  Clement,  M.  D.,  Maynard  A.  Buck,  M.  D.,  John  S. 
Snedacker,  M.  D.,  John  F.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Clifford  G.  Swift,  M.  D., 
William  F.  Burke,  M.  D.,  Collis  B.  Clifton,  M.  D. 

The  fiftieth  annual  report  gives  something  of  the  history  of  the 
hospital.  It  says  in  part:  “It  may  surprise  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  learn  that  on  May  1,  1915,  the  hospital  completed  the 
first  half  century  of  its  existence,  the  event  passing  quietly,  and  with¬ 
out  any  public  demonstration,  befitting  the  spirit  of  the  Order.  A  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Order  showing  its  steady  development  may 
not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time.  Founded  by  the  late  Mother  Francis 
Schervier,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1845,  the  Order  grew  rapidly  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  among  whom  its  members  worked.  In  1851  they 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  thereafter,  their  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  within  a  few  years  they  had  acquired  by  purchase 
a  convent  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be  used  as  a  mother  house,  and  had 
established  branches  at  Mayence,  Coblenz,  Kaiserwerth,  Krefeld,  Eus- 
kirchen  and  Eschweiler.” 

The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Order  was,  however,  not  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  seas,  for  on  August  10,  1858,  only  thirteen  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  Order,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  an  aged 
widow  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  five  Sisters  and  a  postulant  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  establish  a  new  congregation  in  America.  By  the  end  of  the 
following  year  a  hospital,  of  no  mean  dimensions,  was  opened  and  ded¬ 
icated  in  Cincinnati.  Since  that  time,  through  their  zeal,  “seventeen 
institutions  have  been  founded  in  the  United  States,  making  a  total  of 
sixty-nine  houses,  here  and  in  Europe,  controlled  by  the  Order.  To 
establish  and  maintain  this  number  of  hospitals  without  endowment 
of  any  kind  has  been  a  task  of  great  magnitude  and  exemplifies  the 
true  Christian  devotion  of  these  zealous  and  noble  women.” 

“The  history  of  St.  Francis’  Hospital,  in  New  York  City,  dates  back 
to  early  in  the  year  1865  and  its  upbuilding  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
methods  of  the  Sisters  of  this  Order  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
going  a  little  into  detail”  remarks  the  fiftieth  annual  report.  “In 
response  to  a  petition  from  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  and  parishioners 
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of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  in  Third  Street,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  hospital  was  undertaken.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  two 
small  dwelling  houses  on  Fifth  Street,  east  of  Avenue  B,  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  $17,500,  of  which  $10,000  was  loaned  to  the  Sisters  by 
several  Catholic  societies,  without  interest,  for  one  year,  the  remainder 
being  raised  on  mortgage.  To  these  houses,  totally  empty  and  un¬ 
furnished,  came  on  May  1,  1865,  one  Sister  and  a  postulant  from  St. 
Peter’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  They  had  no  means  whatever  and  no 
financial  support,  but  simply  willing  hands  and  stout  hearts,  and  that 
firm  belief  in  a  divine  Providence  and  confidence  in  the  generosity  of 
the  people,  which  have  ever  been  the  strong  staff  of  these  Sisters.  The 
loaf  of  bread  that  the  postulant  brought  was  their  sole  food  supply  for 
the  first  day,  and  the  empty  straw  tick  that  each  carried,  after  being 
filled  with  straw  by  a  friendly  undertaker  in  the  neighborhood,  was  the 
only  furnishing  for  their  humble  quarters. 

“In  a  short  time,  however,  sufficient  money  and  the  necessary  utensils 
had  been  collected  in  the  vicinity  to  allow  of  their  being  joined  by  four 
Sisters  from  Cincinnati,  and  by  this  little  group  of  pioneers  the  two 
houses  were  re-arranged,  furnished  and  opened  as  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  fifty  beds.  The  formal  dedication  took  place  on 
October  4,  1865,  although  quite  a  while  before  this  patients  had  been 
received.  The  story  of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  experienced 
by  these  Sisters,  who  were  the  first  to  appear  in  public  here  in  their 
religious  garb  to  solicit  alms,  is  most  pathetic,  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  public  failed  to  understand,  even  as  they  do  now  to 
some  degree,  that  the  Sisters  had  voluntarily  cut  themselves  off  from 
every  other  source  of  revenue,  and  that  the  alms  they  received  was  the 
only  means  of  support  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  patients.  One 
can  imagine  some  scepticism  in  the  view  taken  by  practical  New 
Yorkers  of  an  Order  soliciting  benefactions  for  a  hospital  where  there 
were  already  several  hospitals,  well  equipped  and  heavily  endowed. 
But  uncomplainingly,  and  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  the  Sisters 
continued  their  begging  from  door  to  door,  regardless  of  the  many 
rebuffs,  accusations  of  being  impostors,  and  of  even  being  haled  before 
the  Magistrate.  For  a  better  understanding  of  this  great  devotion  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  poor  we  turn  to  “’A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Mother  Francis  Schervier,’  by  the  Very  Reverend  Ignatius  Jeiler, 
O.  S.  F.,  D.  D.,  in  which  is  given  the  Constitution  of  the  Order,  and 
learn  that  ‘the  Sisters  shall  have  nothing  of  their  own  in  the  world, 
nor  shall  they  desire  anything.’  ‘Go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,’  they  are  told.  Hence,  from  their  love  of  poverty  the  Sisters  are 
styled  ‘Sisters  of  the  poor,’  not  because  they  are  for  the  poor,  ‘but  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  are  to  be  poor,  alike  in  everything  unto  these.’ 
‘The  congregation  is  to  have  nothing  beyond  the  necessities  of  life  and 
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maintenance.  As  an  organization  they  have  obtained  civic  rights  of 
corporation  only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  occupying  land  and 
buildings  necessary  for  their  use  as  homes  and  hospitals.  These  houses 
they  do  regard  as  their  property,  but  use  them  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  took  possesion  of  them.  It  is  prescribed  that  they  shall 
have  no  fixed  income,  whether  from  the  proceeds  of  real  estate  or  from 
investments.’ 

“The  Sisters  are  exhorted  to  collect  alms  willingly.  ‘This  is  to  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  in  token  of  their  poverty,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  humility,  but  with  perfect  decorum  and  due  regard  for  cir¬ 
cumstances.’  Fulfilling  the  injunction  of  St.  Francis,  they  shall  ‘consider 
themselves  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the  world,  serving  the  Lord  in 
poverty  and  humility,  confidently  questing  alms,  and  not  ashamed 
thereat,  because  our  Lord  became  poor  in  this  world  on  our  account.’ 
The  sick  poor  have  the  first  claim  on  their  services.  In  addition  ‘the 
Sisters  shall  also  take  care  of  poor  abandoned  girls,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  dangers,  to  educate  them  to  a  Christian  life  and  to  form 
them  in  industrious  habits.’  The  records  of  the  institution  further  show 
that  from  the  modest  beginning  of  fifty  beds  in  1865,  through  the  un¬ 
remitting  assiduity  of  these  Christian  women,  the  work  steadily  and 
rapidly  progressed.  In  the  following  year  a  house  on  Sixth  Street  was 
bought  and  presented  to  the  Sisters.  This  they  devoted  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.  In  1869  three  adjacent  houses  on  Fifth  Street  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  erection  of  the  first  wing  of  a  large  and  permanent 
hospital  was  begun,  and  completed  and  opened  the  following  year.  In 

1871,  another  house  was  secured,  and  a  second  wing,  containing  a  chapel 
and  operating  rooms  was  begun.  In  October  of  the  succeeding  year, 

1872,  this  was  finished  and  opened,  giving  the  hospital  a  capacity  of 
150  beds.  From  time  to  time  additional  property  was  acquired,  until 
in  1884  the  convent  part  of  the  structure  was  built,  affording  additional 
room  for  the  great  number  of  sick  poor  clamoring  for  admission,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  beds  to  280. 

“The  popularity  of  the  hospital  increased  with  the  passing  of  time, 
and  after  some  years  of  struggling  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
upon  its  resources  it  became  apparent  that,  to  provide  better  facilities 
to  meet  its  widening  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
general  uptown  movement  of  the  population  of  the  city,  a  new  and 
larger  institution  was  necessary.  Consequently  the  Sisters,  with  their 
tremendous  earnestness  and  boundless  energy,  succeeded  in  1901  in 
acquiring  the  plot  of  ground  bounded  by  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  streets,  and  Brook  and  St. 
Ann’s  avenues,  and  erected  the  present  new  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
Ground  was  broken  the  same  year,  and  the  corner-stone  laid  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1902.  On  March  1,  1906,  the  new  institution  was  dedicated  by 
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His  Eminence  (then  Archbishop)  John  M.  Farley,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  the  wards,  cheerfully,  comfortably  and  newly  furnish¬ 
ed,  were  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  new  buildings 
are  substantial  and  of  dignified  appearance,  although  devoid  of  all 
ornamentation,  as  befits  the  spirit  of  the  Order.  The  main  building 
faces  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Street,  and  has  a  frontage  of  326 
feet  by  a  depth  of  107  feet  at  the  wings.  It  contains  eighteen  large 
wards,  several  smaller  ones  and  about  forty  private  rooms.  From  time 
to  time  improvements  have  been  added,  in  the  way  of  pathological  and 
X-ray  laboratories,  etc.,  to  keep  pace  with  the  scientific  advances  of  the 
day.  The  Sisters’  house,  120x54  feet,  contains  in  the  lower  floors  the 
commodious  and  well-equipped  kitchen,  store-rooms  and  accessories. 
In  the  upper  floors  are  the  quarters  for  the  Sisters. 

“Between  the  main  hospital  building  and  the  Sisters’  house  is  a 
beautiful  chapel,  48x80  feet.  The  building  for  stables  and  male  help, 
the  laundry  and  house  for  female  help,  the  boiler  house,  engine  room, 
morgue  and  the  recently-built  staff  house,  occupy  most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  on  the  block.  The  buildings  are  supplied  with  modern  systems 
of  plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  placing  them  on  a  footing 
with  the  best  institutions  of  the  class  in  the  city.  They  are  a  substantial 
and,  we  trust,  an  enduring  monument  to  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Sisters  and  to  the  liberality  of  their  patrons.  With  the  opening 
of  the  new  hospital  the  active  general  service  in  the  old  institution  on 
Fifth  Street  was  discontinued.  The  old  hospital,  though,  having  been 
extensively  reconstructed  and  fitted  with  many  modern  improvements, 
making  it  comfortable  and  homelike  is  now  known  as  St.  Francis’ 
Home,  and  is  used  as  an  annex  to  the  new  St.  Francis’  Hospital  for 
the  care  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases.  Its  capacity  is  always  taxed 
to  its  uttermost,  with  a  long  list  of  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
During  the  year  1925  additional  construction  and  equipment  has  been 
added  for  the  housing  of  the  nurses.  On  the  last  pages  of  our  report 
will  be  found  a  fairly  complete  roster  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
a  few  of  whom  show  records  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  have 
given  their  service,  and  in  some  instances  even  their  lives,  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  hospital.  Unfortunately  the  early  medical  records 
of  the  institution  are  rather  incomplete.  The  first  annual  report  was 
for  the  year  1867.  There  was  no  definite  organization  of  the  Medical 
Staff  until  1876.  In  that  year  a  Medical  Board  was  organized  and  the 
medical  affairs  of  the  institution  were  continued  under  its  management 
until  the  opening  of  the  present  new  hospital  in  The  Bronx  in  1906. 
The  Provincial  Superior  at  that  time  acting  upon  her  conviction,  born 
of  a  long  and  ripe  experience  in  hospital  government,  that  the  interests 
of  an  institution  shall  be  best  served  by  the  centralization  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  delegated  the  management  of  its  medical  affairs  to  the  present 
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physician-in-chief ;  a  policy  that  has,  thus  far,  not  proved  disappointing.” 

The  report  of  the  Attending  Staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  for  1925 
remarks : 

“The  close  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  establishes 
a  record  of  fifty-nine  years  of  uninterrupted  service  to  the  community. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  present  buildings  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
there  has  been  continued  progress  in  the  medical,  surgical  and  charita¬ 
ble  relief  which  the  Sisters  have  been  able,  through  the  generosity  and 
encouragement  of  their  friends  and  patrons,  to  bestow  on  the  sick  and 
needy  of  The  Bronx  and  of  the  City,  and  this  without  regard  to  creed, 
color  or  nationality.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  5,525  patients 
received  treatment  in  the  institution,  which  comprised  99,383  days  of 
hospital  care.  In  the  surgical  division  4,056  operations  have  been  per¬ 
formed.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  physical  condition  of  many  of  the 
patients  and  the  serious  and  complicated  nature  of  their  ailments,  the 
results  have,  as  heretofore,  been  most  gratifying.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributing  factors  to  the  encouraging  results  of  the  year’s  activities  are 
the  extraordinary  cleanliness  of  the  institution,  the  unstinted  medical 
and  surgical  supplies  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  liberal  food  supply  and  the  careful  and  unremitting  super¬ 
vision,  by  the  Sisters,  of  every  detail  of  the  work. 

“During  the  past  year,  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of 
trained  nurses  has  proved  most  beneficial  in  the  increased  care  and 
comfort  afforded  the  patients  and  the  lessening,  in  no  small  degree,  of 
the  heavy  burden  recently  borne  by  the  limited  number  of  available 
nursing  Sisters.  As  a  still  further  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  our 
ideal,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  high  standard  established  for  hospitals, 
a  training  school  for  nurses  and  attendants  is  to  be  added  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  institution.  There  is  now  under  construction  two  addi¬ 
tional  stories  to  one  of  the  buildings  which,  when  completed,  will  provide 
about  forty  rooms  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  under  the  present  high  cost  of  building,  this  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  a  considerable  outlay.  The  estimated  expense,  including 
equipment,  will  be  about  $125,000.  To  meet  this  heavy,  yet  very  neces¬ 
sary  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the  institution,  we  make  a  special 
and  urgent  appeal  to  everyone  who  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
humane  work  carried  on  by  the  Sisters  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability.  Every  offering,  be  it  large  or  small,  will  be  most  gratefully 
received.  For  ‘verily  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive’,  and 
in  giving  all  shall  be  blessed.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sisters  are,  by  their  Charter,  not  permitted 
to  have  any  endowment  fund  whatsoever  with  which  to  tide  them  over 
financial  emergencies,  and  that  much  that  comes  to  the  hospital  comes 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Sisters  themselves,  largely  through  their  sup- 
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plications  from  door  to  door.  Assuredly  a  hazardous  basis  for  a  large 
institution!  Yet  upon  this  basis,  with  Divine  help,  their  wonderful 
work  goes  on.  To  the  many  friends  of  the  institution  we  desire  to 
express  the  great  appreciation  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  Sisters  for  the 
assistance  always  so  cheerfully  given.  To  our  associated  workers,  to 
the  Sisters  for  their  sublime  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  care  of 
the  patients  under  our  charge,  and  to  the  House  Staff,  who  have  been 
uniformly  courteous  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  exacting 
duties,  we  wish  to  record  our  hearty  appreciation. 

“John  Doming, 
Physician-in-Chief.” 

Controversy — The  old  question  as  to  whether  or  not  professional 
men  were  best  qualified  to  choose  their  colleagues  came  up  again  on 
March  22,  1927,  when  eight  members  of  the  112  members  of  the 
medical  staff  of  The  Bronx  Hospital  resigned  because  the  final  choice 
of  new  medical  members  had  given  to  the  board  of  directors  rather 
than  to  the  physicians.  The  resignations  were  sent  to  Alexander  Selkin, 
president  of  the  institution,  and  were  accepted  a  few  days  after  their 
receipt.  William  S.  Sidney,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  directors,  said  that  leaving  the  choice  of  new  medical 
men  in  the  hands  of  the  old  ones  would  be  detrimental  to  the  hospital. 
At  the  same  time,  Dr.  A.  A.  Berg  of  No.  10  East  Seventy-third  Street, 
one  of  those  who  resigned,  issued  a  statement  saying  that  choice  by 
laymen  would  lead  only  to  favoritism. 

Dr.  Berg’s  statement,  after  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  its 
signers  in  the  hospital,  said  that  when  the  institution  was  founded  “the 
medical  board,  composed  of  experienced,  educated  medical  men,  best 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  medical  matters,  was  to  have  control  of 
all  hospital  affairs,  save  only  in  the  administrative  affairs  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Upon  that  basis  the  hospital  received  its  charter, 
carried  on  its  work  and  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of  usefulness 
in  the  community.”  Some  years  ago,  the  statement  continued,  the 
lay  board  began  to  follow  an  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  medical 
board  functions.  A  by-law  was  passed  that  nominations  of  the  Medical 
Board  should  be  submitted  to  the  Lay  Board  for  approval  as  to  moral 
character,  and  later,  said  the  statement,  the  Lay  Board  asked  that  all 
nominations  be  made  by  a  joint  committee,  which  was  to  be  composed 
of  an  equal  number  from  both  boards.  Finally,  it  said,  at  a  recent 
joint  committee  meeting,  the  lay  members  insisted  on  giving  the  board 
of  directors  the  final  appointing  power. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  the  eight  physicians  who,  beside  Dr. 
Berg,  are:  Dr.  Martin  Rehling,  of  No.  208  East  Sixty-first  Street;  Dr.  A. 
Hymanson,  of  No.  1225  Park  Avenue;  Dr.  Reuben  Ottenberg,  of  No.  15 
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West  Eighty-ninth  Street;  Dr.  S.  P.  Goodhart,  of  No.  116  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street;  Dr.  Meyer  Rosensohn,  of  No.  20  West  Fiftieth  Street; 
Dr.  Hermann  Grad,  of  No.  40  East  Forty-first  Street;  and  Dr.  Henry 
Heiman,  of  No.  125  West  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

Mr.  Sidney  said  that  “the  Board  of  Directors  took  advantage  of  no 
one  in  adopting  the  policy  of  final  selection  by  the  board.  The  policy 
is  quite  in  line  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  The  Bronx  Hospital. 
Medical  men  should  not  have  the  final  say  in  the  selection  of  their  co¬ 
workers,  for  they  are  apt  to  choose  their  own  friends  to  the  detriment 
of  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
physicians  of  the  hospital  make  recommendations  for  the  medical  staff, 
but  final  selections  are  to  be  left  to  the  board.  After  all,  the  rules  of 
The  Bronx  Hospital  are  now  in  vogue  in  almost  all  the  hospitals  in 
New  York  City.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

The  business  of  banking-  in  The  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  like  that  art 
itself,  has  been  a  natural  growth  springing  out  of  the  needs  of  accumu¬ 
lating  wealth  and  a  diversified  commerce.  The  bank  does  not  come  to 
a  growing  town  or  county  completely  organized  and  capitalized  with 
great  resources  back  of  it.  Neither  does  it  build  its  solid  walls  within 
a  hamlet  of  rude  cabins.  There  must  first  be  in  existence  some  degree 
of  maturity  in  business,  some  considerable  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
an  active  commerce  with  exterior  regions.  As  long  as  man  uses  his 
own  wealth  he  is  a  capitalist.  It  is  only  when  he  begins  to  employ 
the  money  of  others  and  develops  an  organized  system  of  credit  that 
he  becomes  a  real  banker.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  a  member  of  the  McKin¬ 
ley  cabinet,  pointed  out  a  generation  ago  the  natural  genesis  of  the 
banker :  “As  the  business  of  banking  is  the  outcome  of  the  need  of 
its  facilities,  so  the  men  who  assume  control  of  its  operations  are  usually 
those  not  trained  by  a  long  course  of  apprenticeship  at  the  counter  and 
the  desk,  but  such  as  happen,  by  reason  of  their  natural  aptitude  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them  to  be  drawn  into  the  vocation. 
Thus  the  first  bankers  in  any  given  community  are  usually  those  not 
trained  for  bankers,  but  from  other  callings — successful  merchants,  law¬ 
yers  and  men  of  versatility  and  ready  adaption.” 

The  North  Side  of  New  York  or  the  territory  above  the  Harlem,  it 
has  been  said,  bears  a  relation  to  the  city  of  New  York  at  large  similar 
to  the  relation  which  the  Great  West  does  to  the  country.  A  few  years 
ago  General  E.  L.  Viele  called  that  territory  “a  land  of  great  promise 
of  infinite  possibilities  and  the  seat  of  future  empire.”  No  city  in  the 
world,  he  went  on,  had  such  a  wealth  of  public  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  as  lie  within  its  area;  no  city  in  the  world  had  such  natural 
and  economical  advantage  for  commerce,  or  on  so  grand  a  scale.  None 
had  a  more  salubrious  climate,  or  such  a  variety  of  surface,  nor  had  any 
other  city  such  facilities  for  traffic.  It  was  out  of  this  great  abundance 
and  its  contiguity  and  partnership  with  the  heart  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  city  that  the  banking  business  in  The  Bronx  had  recently  developed. 

Score  of  Important  Houses — The  banking  interests  in  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx  are  represented  by  over  a  score  of  important  houses.  There 
is  the  branch  house  of  the  Banco  di  Napoli,  situated  on  149th  Street, 
near  Cortlandt  Avenue.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Freeman  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard.  There  is  the  Bronx 
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Borough  Bank  on  East  Tremont  Avenue,  with  a  branch  on  White  Plains 
Avenue.  There  is  the  Bronx  County  Trust  Company,  formerly  the 
Twenty-third  Ward  Bank,  on  137th  Street,  Third  and  Lincoln  avenues, 
with  branches  at  No.  2808  Third  Avenue  and  No.  960  Boston  Road. 
There  is  the  Bronx  National  Bank  at  No.  369  East  149th  Street,  with  a 
branch  at  No.  32  Westchester  Square.  There  is  the  Bronx  Savings 
Bank  at  Park  and  Tremont  avenues.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Capitol 
National  Bank  at  the  corner  of  Longwood  and  Prospect  avenues.  There 
are  branches  of  the  Colonial  Bank  on  East  Fordham  Road  and  Morris 
avenue,  Gerrard  Avenue  and  East  167th  Street.  There  is  a  branch  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  at  Third  Avenue  and  155th  Street.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  at  No.  375  East  149th  Street,  Tre¬ 
mont  and  Arthur  avenues,  Fordham  Road  and  Decatur  Avenue,  Burn¬ 
side  and  Jerome  avenues,  Clinton  Avenue  and  169th  Street,  Kingsbridge 
Road  and  Creston  Avenue,  170th  Street  and  Jerome  Avenue.  There  is 
the  Cosmopolitan  Bank  at  No.  803  Prospect  Avenue,  near  Westchester 
Avenue,  with  a  branch  at  No.  1294  Southern  Boulevard.  There  is  the 
Dollar  Savings  Bank  at  147th  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  East  River  National  Bank  at  184th  Street  and  Third  Ave¬ 
nue.  There  is  the  Fordham  Savings  Bank  at  No.  2480  Grand  Concourse, 
near  Fordham  Road.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank 
at  East  170th  Street,  near  Jerome  Avenue.  There  are  branches  of  the 
Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust  Company  at  148th  Street  and  Third  Ave¬ 
nue ;  163rd  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard;  Fordham  Road  and  Marion 
Avenue.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company 
at  No.  363  East  149th  Street.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Trust  Company  at  Southern  Boulevard  and  Westchester  Avenue.  There 
is  the  North  Side  Savings  Bank  at  No.  3230  Third  Avenue.  There  is 
the  Port  Morris  Bank  at  138th  Street  and  Willis  Avenue.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Public  National  Bank  at  No.  3817  Third  Avenue  at 
Claremont  Parkway,  No.  982  Southern  Boulevard,  180th  Street  and  Cro- 
tona  Parkway,  163rd  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue,  and  138th  Street  and 
Willis  Avenue.  There  are  also  branches  of  the  State  Bank  at  Union  and 
Westchester  avenues  and  158th  Street,  at  Southern  Boulevard  near 
Westchester  Avenue;  and  Tremont  Avenue,  near  Marmion  Avenue. 

Banking  Element  in  Commercial  Greatness — The  first  attempt  at 
banking  above  the  Harlem  was  at  White  Plains  in  1868,  when  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Westchester  County  was  incorporated  on  October  16  of  that 
year.  It  opened  its  doors  soon  after  its  incorporation  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  concern,  after  a  long  and  very 
honorable  career,  was  merged  on  September  1,  1922,  with  the  West¬ 
chester  Title  and  Mortgage  Company.  But  just  as  what  we  now  call 
The  Bronx,  as  well  as  Westchester  County,  and  the  communities  beyond 
are  in  large  part  the  result  of  an  overflow  from  the  life  of  New  Amster- 
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dam  and  New  York,  so  ban-king  and  commerce  in  these  communities  date 
their  growth  from  the  time  when  commerce  and  banking  in  New  York 
overflowed  the  Harlem.  Banking  as  we  know  is  merely  an  element  or 
a  function  in  the  larger  operations  that  are  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  commercial  greatness  of  a  community,  and  banking  first  becomes 
a  function  of  importance  throughout  all  this  territory  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  New  York’s  commercial  greatness.  The  elementary  operations 
of  banking  had  their  place  in  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  from  the  year 
1792,  the  chief  meeting  place  of  the  merchants  in  New  York.  In  1825 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice  was  laid  in  Wall  Street.  It  was  opened 
for  business  in  May,  1827,  having  cost  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  postofifice  was  in  this  building.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  its  rooms  there,  and  there  were  numerous  offices  for  bro¬ 
kers  on  the  basement  floor.  The  merchants  occupied  offices  in  the  gal¬ 
leries.  At  this,  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  New 
York  was  the  principal  market  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  of  New  York  State,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Union.  The  city  soon  began  to  feel 
the  enormous  stimulus  to  her  trade  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  This  great  work  of  internal  improvement  was  formally  opened 
in  October,  1825.  It  brought  to  Manhattan  and  its  neighborhood  the 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  vast  and  prolific  regions 
which  bordered  upon  them,  as  well  as  that  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Champlain  Canal,  finished  in  1823,  was  the 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  large  section  of  country  bordering  on  Lake 
Champlain.  It  began  at  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
that  large  body  of  water.  These  two  waterways,  connecting  with  the 
Hudson,  constituted  an  extent  of  navigation  of  seven  hundred  and  eight 
miles.  Besides  there  was  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  with  which  communi¬ 
cation  was  now  established,  affording  a  navigation  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  of  which  over  eleven  hundred  miles  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  which  New  York  was  the  only  ocean  outlet. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  New  York  and  the 
communities  around  the  Harlem  over  the  completion  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  monuments  to  the  genius  of  the  statesman  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
people  of  New  York  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  con¬ 
tinent.  Becoming  the  outlet  to  a  vast  territory,  it  followed  naturally 
that  New  York  should  become  also  the  point  at  which  the  supplies  for 
that  territory  would  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  financial  centre  of  ex¬ 
change  for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  commerce.  The  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  which  the  Erie  was  capable  of  transporting  with  locks  all  double 
was  estimated  at  3,024,000,  including  both  descending  and  ascending 
trips.  In  1826  the  toll  on  imports  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 
was  $762,000;  in  1827,  $859,000. 
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The  value  of  the  merchandise  laden  and  unladen  at  the  port  of  New 
York  at  this  period  was  seventy  to  one  hundred  million  of  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  merchant  vessels  in  port  round  the  waters  of  New  York 
varied  from  five  to  seven  hundred  in  busy  seasons,  besides  fifty  steam¬ 
boats.  The  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  averaged  fourteen 
hundred,  and  of  coasting-  vessels,  four  thousand,  per  annum.  Goodrich, 
in  his  “Picture  of  New  York”  (1828)  estimated  “the  arrivals  at  and  de¬ 
partures  of  steamboats  from  this  port  during  the  war,  or  season  of  about 
forty  weeks,  supposing  each  boat  to  make  but  two  trips  a  week  both 
ways,  to  amount  to  six  thousand  four  hundred ;  and  if  an  average  of  fifty 
passengers  is  allowed  per  trip,  the  number  will  be  320,000.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  this  to  be  a  low  estimate,  as  during  the  summer  travel  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  steamboats  frequently  carried  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  passengers.  Great  numbers  were  constantly  arriving  also  by 
coasting  vessels  from  foreign  ports;  “the  aggregate  of  the  latter  de¬ 
scription  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  22,000;  those  by  ships,  sloops 
and  coasters,  generally  from  southern  and  eastern  ports,  and  the  river 
craft,  amount  to  an  immense  number.”  The  port  was  admirably  adapted 
to  this  mode  of  communication.  There  was  an  ample  depth  of  water  at 
every  wharf.  The  line  of  shipping  ran  from  the  Battery  to  Corlaer’s 
Hook  on  the  East  River,  and  to  the  North  Battery  on  the  Hudson,  an 
extent  on  the  two  water-fronts  of  three  miles. 

Not  until  1825  did  New  York  recover  from  the  depression  of  the  em¬ 
bargo  period  and  the  War  of  1812-15.  In  the  decade  from  1796  to  1806, 
the  most  prosperous  years,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
United  States  were  from  this  port.  The  exports  of  1806  were  not  again 
equalled  in  amount  till  1825.  In  1827  fourteen  hundred  vessels  arrived 
from  foreign  ports,  of  which  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  ships, 
six  hundred  and  nine  brigs,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  schooners. 
In  1825  the  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  New  York  amounted  to  twenty 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  divided  among  twenty- 
three  ships,  three  brigs,  and  twelve  steamboats.  The  cotton  trade  of  the 
South  for  Europe,  and  that  of  the  New  England  manufacturing  States, 
passed  through  this  city.  In  1827  there  were  received  215,705  bales,  of 
which  191,625  were  exported,  and  24,000  taken  by  manufacturers.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  New  York  in  the  year  1825  was  $50,024,973,  of 
which  over  $48,000,000  came  in  American  vessels;  that  of  the  exports 
was  $34,032,279,  of  which  over  $19,000,000  in  American  vessels — in  all 
a  total  foreign  trade  of  $84,057,252,  of  which  over  $67,000,000  in  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels.  Goodrich  gives  an  interesting  historical  comparison  of  the 
trade  at  this  period:  “In  the  three  years  preceding  the  celebrated  em¬ 
bargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration  the  exports  of  New  York  aver¬ 
aged  $23,869,250  per  annum;  and  in  those  years  preceding  the  last  war, 
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$14,030,035 ;  and  during  the  years  1825-6-7  the  average  has  been 
$25,000,000.” 

Later  on  the  commerce  of  the  port  steadily  progressed.  In  1836  the 
number  of  tons  going  to  tidewater  over  the  Erie  Canal  was  419,125.  In 
1837  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  property  transported  on  this  water¬ 
way  alone  was  $47,739,877.  In  the  year  1837  there  were  in  the  city  of 
New  York  twenty-three  incorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $20,361,200;  the  total  number  of  banks  in  the  State,  outside  of  New 
York,  possessed  a  capital  of  $16,740,200.  There  was  a  safety  fund,  cre¬ 
ated  by  an  annual  tax  upon  the  safety-fund  banks,  which  included  all 
but  eight  of  the  ninety-eight  State  banks,  amounting  to  $500,000,  and 
applicable  to  make  good  any  deficit  in  case  of  failure.  The  oldest  bank 
of  the  city,  the  Bank  of  New  York,  was  presided  over  by  Cornelius 
Heyer  as  president,  and  Anthony  P.  Halsey  as  cashier.  Among  its  di¬ 
rectors  were  Gardner  G.  Howland,  Peter  Schermerhorn,  Charles  Mc- 
Evers,  John  Oothout,  Robert  Maitland,  Henry  Beekman,  Edward  R. 
Jones,  and  Robert  Benson.  Its  capital  was  $200,000.  The  Bank  of 
America  was  presided  over  by  George  Newbold.  Its  board  of  directors 
ware  George  Griswold,  Stephen  Whitney,  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Benjamin 

L.  Swan,  Peter  Crary,  John  W.  Leavitt,  and  Samuel  M.  Fox.  The 
capital  was  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Newbold  was  an  autocrat  among  the  bank 
presidents,  and  had  matters  much  his  own  way  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  1839,  which  gradually  took  the  lead,  and 
after  his  death,  by  its  great  strength,  and  the  ready  availability  of  its 
funds  through  a  system  of  short  discounts,  served  as  a  kind  of  check 
upon  the  banking  system  of  the  city. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  under  the  management  of 
Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  with  Reuben  Withers  as  cashier,  and  in  the 
board  were  Isaac  Townsend,  John  Stewart,  Charles  A.  Davis,  Charles 
Denison,  Henry  W.  Hicks,  and  Ferdinand  Suydam.  In  the  City  Bank 
were  Thomas  Bloodgood,  president,  and  among  the  directors  Richard 

M.  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Corlies,  Joseph  Foulke,  David  Parish,  Abra¬ 
ham  Bell,  Henry  Delafield,  and  John  P.  Stagg.  The  Manhattan  Com¬ 
pany  was  presided  over  by  Robert  Gelston,  and  in  the  board  were  found 
the  names  of  John  G.  Coster,  Jonathan  Thompson,  James  McBride, 
David  S.  Kennedy,  William  B.  Crosby,  William  Paulding,  Thomas 
Suffern,  James  Brown,  and  Recorder  Richard  Riker.  The  Mechanic’s 
Bank  had  John  Fleming  for  president,  and  for  directors,  Jacob  Lorillard, 
Gabriel  Furman,  Henry  C.  Dedham,  George  Arcularius,  and  Shepard 
Knapp.  The  Merchants’  was  managed  by  John  T.  Palmer,  president, 
and  Walter  Mead,  cashier,  with  Henry  I.  Wyckoff,  James  Heard,  David 
Lydig,  Peter  T.  Nevins,  Benjamin  Lyman,  and  John  D.  Wolfe.  The 
National  Bank  was  managed  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Jefferson’s  and  Mad¬ 
ison’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  financial  ability  was  very  great. 
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and  of  world-wide  fame  from  his  masterly  analysis  of  the  national  finan¬ 
ces.  In  his  board  were  William  B.  Astor,  Seth  Grosvenor,  Dudley  Sel- 
den,  and  Elisha  Riggs.  The  Phenix  Bank  had  Henry  Clay  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Delafield  as  cashier.  Among  the  directors  were  Henry 
Parish,  James  W.  Otis,  Garrett  Storm,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  and  Robert 
Ray.  The  Union  Bank  had  Abraham  G.  Thompson  for  president,  and 
Samuel  I.  Howland,  Morris  Ketchum,  and  Mortimer  Livingston  in 
the  management.  All  of  these  banks  were  in  Wall  Street.  The  names 
here  given  are  those  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  enterprises  of  the  day — every  one  representative, 
and  familiar  as  the  alphabet  to  every  New  Yorker  of  the  passing  gen¬ 
eration.  The  Chemical  Bank,  a  private  institution,  almost  a  family 
strong  box,  was  managed  by  John  Mason,  president,  in  person,  with 
his  kinsman  Isaac  Jones,  Gideon  Tucker,  and  Thomas  W.  Thorne  at 
the  green  table  where  discounts  were  made  and  high  finance  discussed 
by  a  select  few.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  developing  its 
material  resources  in  great  measure  with  capital  borrowed  from 
Europe — the  balance  of  trade  setting  against  the  United  States  at  this 
period,  yearly  increasing  American  indebtedness  abroad — New  York 
was  at  any  time  liable  to  a  demand  for  gold  from  Europe.  The  value 
of  the  strong  institutions  was  then  seen,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  sep¬ 
arating  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  class  from  the  general  fund. 

The  Savings  Banks — The  savings  banks,  with  their  conservative  man¬ 
agement,  played  an  important  part  in  those  days  of  financial  fluctua¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  Bank  for  Savings,  the  first  in  New  York  and  in 
the  United  States,  founded  in  1819,  was  still  directed  by  John  Pintard, 
one  of  its  original  projectors,  with  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  and  Philip  Hone, 
as  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  and  a  board  of  highest  ability,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  respectability.  There  were  in  the  year  1837,  26,427  open 
accounts,  entitled  to  $3,533,716.88.  David  Cotheal  was  the  president 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  George  Suckley  of  the  Greenwich,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Strong  of  the  Seamen’s,  with  Pelatiah  Perit  as  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  and  Caleb  Barstow  as  the  secretary.  The  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  twenty-six  in  number,  most  of  them  badly  crippled  by  the 
losses  of  1835,  and  some  lately  reorganized  by  assessments  or  contribu¬ 
tions  to  stock.  The  Farmers’  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  the  only 
trust  company  in  the  city,  no  others  having  been  organized  at  that  time. 
It  is  now  better  known  as  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

The  general  election  of  1832  turned,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  finance  and  free  trade.  The  condition  of  the  national  finances 
was  favorable  to  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  principle.  The  na¬ 
tional  debt  was  nearly  extinguished.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  country 
had  so  increased  its  revenues  that  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  who 
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followed  Albert  Gallatin,,  adhering  to  his  lines  of  policy  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  had  been  able  to  extinguish  the  last  remains  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  occasioned  by  the  war  of  1812.  Louis  McLane,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  December,  1832,  on  the  finances,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  dividends  derived  from  the  bank  shares  held  by  the 
United  States  were  more  than  were  required  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
that  the  debt  of  the  United  States  might  therefore  be  considered  as 
substantially  extinguished  after  January  1,  1863.  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  this  policy  of  extinction,  which  seems  to  have  been  since  ac¬ 
cepted  by  our  financial  ministers  irrespectve  of  party,  was  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York.  Soon  after  his  return  from  his  last  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  settled  permanently  in  New  York,  taking  a  house  in  Bleecker 
Street  in  1829.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  interest. 
His  long  experience  of  public  men  and  public  affairs  on  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  America  and  Europe  made  his  counsel  eagerly  sought  after 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects — financial,  scientific,  literary,  and  even 
political,  though  he  had  withdrawn  from  active  interest  in  this  direction. 
In  advocating  the  policy  of  extinction  of  the  national  debt  and  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  economy  in  the  national  expenditure,  Mr.  Gallatin’s  purpose 
was  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  by  a  lowering  of  the  tariff.  As  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1832  approached  and  parties  began  to  formulate  their  platforms, 
the  advocates  of  a  protective  tariff,  with  a  consequent  national  expendi¬ 
ture  for  internal  improvements,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  drew  their 
lines  more  closely.  There  was  a  convention  of  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  held,  and  its  conclusions  were  that  a  tariff  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  was  ample,  as  experience  had  proved,  for  all  the  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses  of  government.  The  non-partisan  nature  of  this  convention  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  presence  of  Goodhue  and  Stevens  of  New  York,  both  of 
whom  were  faithful  adherents  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Whig  party.  The  later  attempt  to  make  unbelief  in  or  support  of 
an  economic  doctrine  a  condition  of  party  fealty  had  not  then  been  for¬ 
mulated. 

National  Bank  of  New  York — Mr.  Gallatin  accepted  the  presidency  of 
a  bank  in  New  York,  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  which,  amounting 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  completed  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  under  stipulation  that  Mr.  Gallatin  should  supervise  its 
management.  This  was  the  National  Bank  of  New  York.  The  idea  of 
this  arrangement  was  to  secure  to  New  York  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gal¬ 
latin’s  great  experience  and  intimate  connection  with  financiers  abroad. 
New  York  was  rapidly  becoming  the  financial  centre  of  the  commercial 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  financial  system  of  the  republic  was 
at  the  time  about  to  undergo  a  radical  change.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  Congress  that  he  had  directed  the 
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removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  government  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  placed  them  in  banks  designated  by  himself.  In  his  annual 
report,  Taney  named  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  removal  that  the  bank 
had  used  its  money  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  that  he  “had  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  result  of  the  last  election  of  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  people  that  the  charter 
ought  not  to  be  renewed.”  That  election  had  reelected  Jackson  to  the 
presidency.  Taney  said  further  that  “a  corporation  of  that  description 
was  not  necessary  either  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government 
or  the  general  convenience  of  the  people.”  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  always  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  in  a  masterly  paper  in  the  “American  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  shown  that  from  the  year  1791  the  operations  of  the  treasury  had, 
without  interruption,  been  carried  on  through  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  without  loss,  except  in  the  years  1811  to  1814,  when  the  misman¬ 
agement  of  the  State  banks  had  brought  on  the  financial  disaster  of 
the  latter  year,  and  compelled  the  re-charter  of  the  semi-governmental 
institution.  There  was  no  such  thing,  however,  as  resistance  to  Jack¬ 
son’s  views.  Levi  Woodbury,  Taney’s  successor  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  reported  “an  unprecedented  spectacle  presented  to  the  world 
of  a  government  virtually  without  any  debts  and  without  any  direct 
taxation.”  But  the  conservative  instrument  by  which  this  condition 
had  been  attained  was  then  stripped  of  its  influence.  In  addition,  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States,  about  thirty-seven  millions 
of  dollars,  had  been  distributed  among  the  several  States. 

On  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1836,  the  renewal  of  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  had  imperatively  refused,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
accepted  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  still  the  one 
great  financial  institution  of  the  country,  but  its  management  was  no 
longer  the  same.  It  had  the  power  for  evil,  and  no  longer  the  influence 
for  good,  in  general  affairs.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  1811,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
banks  ran  a  wild  career  of  speculation.  In  four  years  three  hundred 
new  banks  sprang  up,  with  an  additional  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions  of  dollars — doubtless,  as  twenty  years  before,  the 
banking  capital  of  the  country.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  was  swept  along  in 
the  resistless  tide.  As  one  scheme  after  another  of  industrial  or  land 
speculation  was  floated,  this  institution  found  itself  compelled  to  drive 
to  dangerous  financial  expedients.  Abandoning  its  legitimate  business 
of  discount  and  deposit,  it  sent  an  agent  to  New  Orleans  to  buy  up  the 
cotton  crop  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  as  a  basis  for  foreign 
exchange.  The  Barings,  alarmed  for  the  supply  of  the  English  cotton 
manufacturers,  sent  to  New  Orleans  John  A.  Stevens  of  New  York. 
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With  the  superior  facilities  of  their  great  credit,  Mr.  Stevens  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  moreover  righting  the 
exchange  by  the  purchase  of  the  best  Northern  and  Western  notes;  the 
difference  in  exchange  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ranging 
as  high  as  twenty  per  cent — a  condition  of  things  impossible  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  its  established  branches. 

General  Banking  Circulation — The  volume  of  the  general  banking 
circulation  of  the  country  was  further  swelled  by  the  deposits  of  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  Woodbury  became  alarmed 
for  their  safety.  He  reported  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  to  have 
increased  since  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  from  eighty  millions  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  or  forty  millions  in  eighteen  months ;  and  the  bank  capital  in  the 
same  period  to  have  increased  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  flush  times  were  at  the  flood.  Importations 
augmented.  Suddenly  a  check  came.  The  balance  of  trade  turned 
against  the  United  States  to  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  coin  was  shipped  abroad  to  liquidate  the  account.  But  as  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy- 
three  millions,  the  reaction  was  sharp.  The  contraction  which  set  in 
was  still  further  heightened  by  the  withdrawal  by  Mr.  Woodbury  of  the 
government  deposits  from  the  selected  depositaries,  or  “pet  banks,”  as 
they  were  termed.  Had  there  been  any  government  debt  to  attract  a 
foreign  investment,  the  situation  might  have  been  tempered.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  the  United  States  was  not  a  specie 
producing  country.  It  accumulated  only  as  the  result  of  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  policy.  It  could  not  be  retained  when  demanded  by  Europe,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  general  suspension.  The  result  was  unavoidable. 

United  States  Sub-Treasury — In  May,  1837,  the  New  York  banks 
suspended.  Mr.  Gallatin’s  bank  went  down  with  the  rest.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  single  bank  can  maintain  itself  against  a  general  sus¬ 
pension.  It  may  liquidate,  become  a  bank  of  deposit,  paying  out  in  the 
currency  it  receives,  but  it  cannot  maintain  itself  on  a  specie  basis  when 
gold  is  at  a  premium,  or  hold  its  relations  with  its  sister  institutions 
except  on  a  basis  of  common  accord.  A  general  suspension  of  all  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  followed.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
and  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Woodbury  devised  the  United  States  sub¬ 
treasury,  which  he  recommended  to  Congress  as  a  plan  of  “Keeping 
the  public  money  under  new  legislative  provisions  without  using  the 
banks  at  all  as  fiscal  agents.”  This  has  been  described  as  a  “new  de¬ 
parture  in  treasury  management  and  a  further  evolution  in  American 
finance.”  Its  advantages  have  been  incalculable.  In  fact  it  was  the  only 
alternative  to  a  national  bank  under  government  control,  after  the  plan 
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of  the  great  European  government  institutions.  Mr.  Gallatin,  unable 
to  prevent  the  suspension,  immediately  set  to  work  to  bring  about  a 
partial  liquidation  and  an  early  resumption.  He  had  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  able  men  who  then  controlled  the  banks  of  the  city. 
On  August  15,  1837,  the  officers  of  the  New  York  banks,  in  general 
meeting,  appointed  a  committee  to  call  a  convention  of  the  principal 
banks  to  agree  upon  a  time  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This 
committee,  on  August  18,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  principal  banks  in 
the  United  States,  inviting  the  expression  of  their  wishes  as  to  the  time 
and  place  for  a  convention,  suggesting  New  York  as  the  place,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  1837,  as  the  time.  The  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  dissolving 
any  bank  as  a  legal  corporation  in  case  of  its  suspension  for  one  year, 
it  was  imperative  that  resumption  in  New  York  would  have  to  take 
place  before  March  1,  1838.  In  the  circular  the  New  York  banks  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  no  definite  plan  nor  to  any  specified  day,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  indicated  an 
early  return  of  specie  to  par,  when  resumption  could  be  effected  without 
danger.  In  fact,  the  collapse  of  the  vast  paper  fabric  had  been  so  sudden 
that  it  carried  with  it  in  its  fall  the  entire  scheme  of  land  speculations, 
which  was  the  particular  craze  of  this  exciting  period. 

Conventions  and  Resumption — The  banks  of  Philadelphia,  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  tottering  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  transactions  affected  the  entire  State,  on  August  29th  decided,  in 
general  meeting,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
New  York  convention.  Understanding  this  condition,  the  New  York 
committee  invited  a  meeting  of  delegates  on  November  27,  1837,  in  New 
York.  Delegates  from  banks  of  seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  appeared.  On  the  30th  a  resolution  was  brought  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  general  resumption  on  July  1,  1838,  with  privilege  to  any 
banks  that  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  resume  earlier.  This  was  to  cover 
the  New  York  condition.  The  Pennsylvania  banks  replied,  condemning 
the  idea  of  immediate  resumption  as  impracticable  and,  in  the  absence 
of  delegates  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  as 
unwise.  It  has  been  said  that  the  entire  southwestern  system  of  banking 
and  currency  had  descended  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  from  the  old  bank.  The  convention  met  again  on  December  2, 
when  an  adjournment  was  carried  to  April  11,  1838,  when  delegates 
from  the  banks  not  represented  were  invited  to  attend.  As  in  all 
cases  where  such  conventions  are  controlled  by  numbers,  the  weaker 
institutions  for  a  time  protracted  the  debate,  dreading  the  consequence 
of  a  resumption,  which  is  as  severe  upon  the  weak  as  suspension  is  upon 
the  strong.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Biddle  had  the  power  of  postpone¬ 
ment.  The  Boston  banks  had  joined  forces  with  those  under  Biddle’s 
influence.  Meanwffiile  exchange  on  London,  the  true  par  of  which  was 
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109^4,  had  fallen  from  121  to  111,  a  rate  about  2]/2  per  cent  below 
specie  par,  New  York  bank  paper  being-  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent. 
The  export  of  specie  had  ceased. 

As  those  in  authority  and  in  a  position  to  know  gave  the  opinion  that 
the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  were  in  a  condition  to  resume,  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
committee  made  a  general  report  on  December  15th.  On  February  28th, 
a  further  report  from  the  same  source  showed  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  New  York  banks  had  been  reduced  more  than  twelve  and  one-half 
millions,  or  fifty  per  cent  and  that,  with  the  support  of  the  community 
and  the  State  authorities,  they  could  resume  on  May  10,  1838.  A  general 
meeting-  of  citizens  joyfully  ratified  this  decision.  On  April  11th,  the 
general  convention  again  met  in  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  banks  once 
more  declining  to  attend.  A  letter  from  Secretary  Woodbury  promised 
the  support  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  recommended  the  first  Monday  in  October  as  the  earliest  day, 
but  the  general  body  could  not  be  brought  to  a  date  so  early,  and  finally 
fixed  upon  January  1,  1839.  The  New  York  banks  would  have  accepted 
July  1,  1838,  as  a  day  for  general  resumption,  and  would  have  postponed 
it  until  then  if  that  had  been  the  date  set ;  but  this  being  refused  they 
resumed  alone  on  May  10,  1838.  The  banks  of  the  country  were  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  resume  on  July  1st.  The 
terrible  contraction  was  fatal  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  after  desperate  struggles  to  redeem  itself  from  the 
meshes,  closed  its  doors  in  October,  1839,  carrying  with  it  the  entire 
banking  system  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States.  With  it  ended 
the  last  hope  of  the  friends  of  a  United  States  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government.  With  the  failure  of  this  hope  came  the  desire  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  institution  in  New  York  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  banks — an  in¬ 
stitution  with  a  large  capital,  controlled  by  men  removed  somewhat 
from  the  temptation  of  active  business,  which  should  hold  a  large  re¬ 
serve,  confine  itself  to  short  discounts,  and  consider  absolute  safety 
rather  than  profit  as  the  purpose  of  the  bank.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  by  his 
active  exertions  at  Albany,  secured  the  passage  of  a  free  banking  law 
in  1838,  under  which  the  Bank  of  Commerce  went  into  operation  in 
that  year.  The  presidency  of  this  bank  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
but  he  declined.  He  had  already  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active 
business,  and  in  fact  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  National  Bank  of 
New  York  in  June,  1839.  Samuel  Ward  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce.  This  gentleman  died  in  the  first  year  of  office, 
and  John  A.  Stevens  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Mr.  Stevens  conducted 
the  bank  with  eminent  success  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  holding 
in  that  critical  period  of  our  national  finances  intimate  relations  with 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  worthy  successor  of  Hamilton  and  Gallatin  in 
the  department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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Centre  of  Nation’s  Commerce — To  describe  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  York  and  its  various  territorial  divisions  is  in  large  part 
to  write  the  economic  history  of  the  nation,  so  closely  has  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  paralleled  the  evolution  of  the  entire  country.  New 
York  has  become  the  centre  of  all  tides  of  the  nation’s  commercial  ex¬ 
istence.  Business  and  commerce  seem  to  be  drawn  towards  the  metrop¬ 
olis  by  invisible  forces.  For  more  than  a  century  New  York  has  served 
as  the  financial  capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  tragic  years  of  the 
World  War  appeared  to  lift  the  veil  on  her  destiny  as  perhaps  the  most 
important  city  in  the  world,  whilst  it  also  demonstrated  her  usefulness 
as  what  some  have  described  as  the  international  cash  drawer. 

Banking  records  in  what  is  now  Bronx  County  date  back  to  1860, 
at  which  time  a  bank  was  formed  in  the  Morrisania  section,  flourished 
for  a  short  time  and  then  dissolved.  There  is  no  record  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  this  bank,  nor  is  much  known  of  its  activities. 

The  first  State  bank  organized  in  The  Bronx  was  the  Twenty-Third 
Ward  Bank,  established  April  17,  1888,  by  a  group  of  prominent  business 
men  of  this  section.  The  leaders  in  this  organization  were:  John 
Haffen,  owner  of  the  Haffen  Brewery,  located  at  152nd  Street  and 
Melrose  Avenue;  Charles  W.  Bogart,  a  banking  man  of  long  experience, 
and  James  L.  Wells.  The  bank  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 
and  its  first  location  was  at  the  corner  of  146th  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 
where  Courtlandt  Avenue  joins  Third  Avenue. 

Within  a  few  years  the  bank  was  removed  to  133rd  Street  and  South¬ 
ern  Boulevard,  then  a  busy  corner  in  view  of  the  heavy  traffic  from  the 
old  New  Haven  Railroad  station.  At  that  time  Bogart  was  elected 
president  and  Haffen  vice-president.  By  1895  deposits  of  this  bank 
had  grown  to  $1,250,000  and  business  was  increasing.  In  1900  it  was 
found  necessary  to  move  to  larger  quarters,  and  accordingly  a  new 
building  was  erected  to  house  the  bank  at  the  northwest  corner  of  135th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Two  other  branches  were  opened  between 
1900  and  1907,  one  at  Boston  Road  and  164th  Street  and  the  other  at 
Third  Avenue,  near  148th  Street. 

In  1924  the  capital  of  the  institution  was  increased  to  $750,000  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  conversion  into  a  trust  company,  and  on  January  1, 
1925,  the  Twenty-Third  Ward  Bank  was  converted  into  The  Bronx 
County  Trust  Company,  becoming  thereby  The  Bronx’s  first  trust 
company.  In  six  months  the  deposits  of  this  company  increased  nearly 
$2,000,000.  This  bank  now  has  four  large  offices  in  Bronx  County,  and 
recent  figures  show  deposits  at  more  than  $16,000,000. 

John  M.  Haffen,  son  of  John  Haffen  and  nephew  of  Matthias  Haffen, 
both  of  the  old  Haffen  Brewery  firm  and  both  founders  of  the  old 
23rd  Ward  Bank,  is  now  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  one 
of  the  largest  stockholders  in  The  Bronx  County  Trust  Company, 
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Frederick  Berry  is  president,  Charles  P.  Bogart,  son  of  Charles  W. 
Bogart,  is  vice-president.  Other  officers  are  Henry  J.  Van  Cook,  Edward 
R.  Cohn,  vice-presidents;  Charles  E.  Merrifield,  secretary;  George  W. 
Smith,  trust  officer;  Charles  H.  Meyer,  John  R.  Reddington,  Jacob  A. 
Zeller  and  William  Grosch,  assistant  secretaries.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  includes  a  number  of  Bronxites  prominent  in  business,  financial 
and  professional  circles.  The  Bronx  County  Trust  Company  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  most  up-to-date  safe  depositories  known  to  the  banking 
industry. 

First  Savings  Bank — The  influx  of  home-builders  into  The  Bronx 
two  decades  back  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  a  savings  bank.  Accordingly, 
on  April  27,  1890,  Thomas  Mackellar,  Ernest  McNeill,  J.  Ogden  Kern 
and  John  M.  Haffen  organized  The  Bronx’s  first  savings  bank,  The 
Dollar  Savings,  at  No.  2771  Third  Avenue.  In  three  years  the  new 
bank  had  1,396  depositors  and  $115,105  on  deposit,  and  its  quick  growth 
forced  larger  quarters  at  No.  2875  Third  Avenue,  near  149th  Street. 
For  the  next  ten  years  this  bank  grew  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  The  Bronx,  and  in  1915  it  became  apparent  that  the  quarters  were 
again  outgrown.  It  moved  again  in  1919  to  the  site  now  occupied  on 
the  corner  of  147th  Street  and  Willis  and  Third  avenues. 

Depositors  in  1919  numbered  over  53,000  and  deposits  had  increased 
to  $19,000,000,  while  today  more  than  80,000  depositors  have  over 
$67,000,000  on  deposit.  The  bank  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  $7,000,000. 

In  1926  the  building  now  occupied  by  The  Dollar  Savings  Bank  was 
enlarged,  and  safe  deposit  vaults  were  installed  in  the  basement  for 
the  benefit  of  its  depositors.  The  presidents  of  the  bank  have  been 
John  M.  Haffen,  George  E.  Edwards  and  Brian  G.  Hughes.  Howell 
T.  Manson,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  president’s  chair,  was  elected 
February  7,  1925.  The  trustees  of  the  bank  are  Charles  P.  Faber, 
Bernard  French,  William  M.  Kern,  Howell  T.  Manson,  Fred  A.  Wurz- 
bach,  James  L.  Wells,  Joseph  B.  Hare,  Robert  Gerbracht,  Jr.,  Fred 
Berry,  James  Hopkins,  Eugene  J.  Busher,  H.  T.  W.  Hunting,  Bernard 
H.  Weisker,  Arthur  H.  Hall,  and  Lloyd  I.  Phyfe.  The  Dollar  Savings 
Bank  is  the  largest  savings  bank  in  The  Bronx. 

North  Side  Savings  Bank — Another  of  the  “old-timers”  in  The  Bronx 
bank  group  is  the  North  Side  Savings  Bank,  which  was  organized 
January  30,  1905,  and  commenced  operating  at  its  present  location, 
No.  3196  Third  Avenue,  near  163rd  Street.  At  the  end  of  the  first  five 
years  it  had  on  deposit  $392,000,  with  1,911  live  accounts.  This  modest 
amount  has  increased  to  more  than  $17,275,000,  representing  27,194 
accounts.  The  school  fund  of  this  bank  has  37,642  accounts,  repre¬ 
senting  the  deposits  of  Bronx  school  children. 

The  original  officers  of  the  bank  were  John  J.  Barry,  president,  George 
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J.  Grossman  and  Anthony  Stumpf,  vice-presidents ;  John  Bambey, 
treasurer,  and  Arthur  A.  Ekirch,  secretary.  John  G.  Borgstede  is  the 
president  of  the  bank  now,  and  Arthur  A.  Ekirch  is  still  secretary. 
Fred  H.  Wefer  and  Dr.  John  Riegelman  are  vice-presidents,  and  John 
M.  Haffen  is  treasurer. 

Bronx  National  Bank — In  1907  The  Bronx  National  Bank  was  formed, 
being  the  first  national  bank  in  The  Bronx.  It  started  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Bergen  Avenue  and  149th  Street,  and  until  1925  was  the 
only  National  bank  operating  in  The  Bronx.  This  institution  has 
occupied  its  present  quarters  at  No.  369  East  149th  Street,  near  Third 
Avenue,  since  1911.  In  1923  the  deposits  of  the  Bronx  National  were 
$2,800,000,  in  1925  $5,597,000,  and  in  December  of  last  year  $8,500,000. 
The  bank  underwent  a  complete  reorganization  in  1923.  The  present 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  fourteen  representative  Bronxites.  At 
the  start,  the  bank  had  a  capitalization  of  $200,000  and  surplus  of 
$200,000.  At  present  this  bank  has  a  capital  of  $300,000,  surplus  of 
$300,000  and  $100,000  in  undivided  profits. 

Bronx  Savings  Bank — Another  Bronx  bank  in  the  20-year  class  is 
the  Bronx  Savings,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Park  avenues,  which 
was  established  April  2,  1906,  in  a  store  at  No.  719  East  Tremont 
Avenue,  where  the  Crotona  Theater  now  stands.  This  institution  is 
headed  by  T.  T.  Fischer,  who  is  president  and  William  Stevens,  comp¬ 
troller. 

The  American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company  has  been  associated 
with  The  Bronx  since  1900,  when  the  present  Bronx  Office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  opened  at  Third  Avenue  and  148th  Street.  The  following 
year,  its  Harlem  Office  was  opened  at  125th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
and  in  1924,  additional  offices  were  opened  at  Hunt’s  Point,  163rd 
Street  and  Southern  Boulevard,  and  in  Fordham,  at  East  Fordham  Road 
and  Marion  Avenue.  Each  office  is  a  complete  banking  unit.  John  S. 
Sammis,  vice-president,  supervises  the  offices  at  “The  Hub”  and  Hunt’s 
Point.  The  Fordham  and  Harlem  offices  are  under  the  direction  of 
C.  C.  Howard,  vice-president. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank — In  April,  1902,  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank 
opened  a  branch  office  on  the  corner  of  125th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 
The  first  Bronx  branch  was  opened  May  1,  1905,  in  a  store  in  149th 
Street,  near  Third  Avenue,  opposite  the  present  quarters  at  No.  375 
East  149th  Street.  T.  J.  Eberhard  is  manager  of  this  branch.  Other 
uptown  offices  maintained  are  at  166th  Street  and  Broadway,  No.  2050 
Jerome  Avenue,  207th  Street  and  Post  Avenue,  No.  385  East  Fordham 
Road,  No.  72  East  Kingsbridge  Road,  No.  3191  Broadway,  No.  1309 
Clinton  Avenue,  No.  85  East  125th  Street,  181st  Street  and  St. 
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Nicholas  Avenue,  No.  1  East  170th  Street,  No.  543  Cathedral  Parkway, 
Tremont  and  Arthur  avenues,  231st  Street  and  Broadway,  No.  2900 
Broadway,  near  113th  Street,  and  143rd  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Commonwealth  Bank  Branch — On  June  15,  1904,  George  F.  A.  Olt 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  newly-established  Commonwealth  Bank 
branch  at  155th  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  The  bank  still  occupies 
the  same  premises,  and  is  managed  by  George  F.  Keckeissen,  assistant 
vice-president. 

Cosmopolitan  Formed  in  1906 — The  first  offices  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Bank,  No.  803  Prospect  Avenue,  were  opened  in  June,  1906.  In  1923  a 
branch  was  established  at  No.  1294  Southern  Boulevard,  and  on  February 
28,  1925,  another  branch  opened  at  No.  273  East  Fordham  Road.  Frank 
A.  Gallagher  is  president,  Dennis  J.  Sullivan  is  cashier,  and  Conrad  Kel- 
lenberg,  assistant  cashier.  Harry  Barber  and  Harry  Ries  are  also  as¬ 
sistant  cashiers. 

Harlem  Savings  Bank — The  oldest  savings  bank  in  the  Harlem  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  Harlem  Savings  Bank  now  at  No.  124  East  125th  Street.  It 
first  started  in  1863  at  the  corner  of  124th  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
William  E.  Trotter  is  president;  Granville  F.  Dailey,  John  J.  Bell  and 
Warren  A.  Leonard,  all  old  Harlemites,  are  vice-presidents.  Robert 
C.  Hart,  is  secretary. 

The  Empire  City  Savings  Bank  was  founded  in  1889  at  No.  233  West 
125th  Street.  Later  it  moved  to  No.  217  West  125th  Street,  and  then 
in  1921  to  its  present  quarters  at  No.  231  West  125th  Street.  Arthur 
S.  Van  Winkle  is  president  of  the  bank,  and  H.  C.  Murphy  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Curtis  J.  Beard  and  John  H.  Loos  are  vice-presidents 
as  well  as  Joseph  Walker.  George  E.  Brown  is  comptroller  and  Robert 
G.  Horton  is  assistant-secretary. 

Bank  of  Washington  Heights — On  October  21,  1901,  John  Whalen, 
former  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  writh  a  few  Heights  business  men 
established  the  Bank  of  Washington  Heights  at  155th  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  This  is  the  oldest  bank  in  the  Heights  section 
and  the  main  offices  are  still  at  the  155th  Street  address.  A  branch 
at  181st  Street  near  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  was  opened  in  1922,  and 
another  at  171st  Street  and  Broadway  in  June,  1926.  Another  office 
will  be  opened  about  February  1,  at  the  corner  of  Sherman  Avenue  and 
Dyckman  Street.  John  D.  Beals  is  president,  filling  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  the  founder  and  former  president  a  few  weeks  ago. 
James  V.  O’Shaughnessy,  former  State  Bank  examiner,  is  first  vice- 
president. 

The  Bronx  Borough  Bank  was  organized  in  1902  at  No.  701  Tremont 
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Avenue.  Some  time  later  it  moved  to  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Park 
avenues  and  in  1924  it  moved  into  its  present  building  at  No.  464  East 
Tremont  Avenue.  A  branch  at  No.  3744  White  Plains  Avenue  was 
opened  in  1907.  Harry  T.  Hall  and  Charles  P.  Hallock  are  vice- 
presidents  of  the  bank,  and  Alfred  Koch  is  cashier.  Dr.  A.  D.  Becker 
is  president. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company — When  the  Title  Guarantee  & 
Trust  Company  decided  to  establish  a  Bronx  branch,  it  sent  Charles 
M.  Gambee  uptown  to  look  over  the  ground  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  new  office.  Accordingly  in  1910  Gambee  selected  the  Hub  as  the 
most  likely  place  for  this  kind  of  office  and  soon  after  the  Title  Guarantee 
&  Trust  Company  commenced  operations  at  No.  370  East  149th  Street. 
Some  years  later  another  branch  was  opened  at  No.  271  West  125th 
Street.  C.  K.  Whittmor  is  the  present  manager  of  this  branch,  and 
Gambee  is  still  supervising  things  at  the  149th  Street  address.  In  1926 
a  banking  unit  was  added  to  The  Bronx  branch,  and  during  the  twelve 
months  it  has  been  operating  the  deposits  have  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

The  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  opened  May  9,  1910,  at  No.  2007 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  As  business  expanded  and  larger  quarters  were 
needed  it  moved  to  its  present  location,  No.  2039  Amsterdam  Avenue 
corner  of  161st  Street.  Alexander  Grant  is  president,  George  H.  Hyde, 
Martin  Wallace  and  Robert  L.  Jones,  vice-presidents;  Frederic  Burk- 
hardt,  secretary,  and  Dr.  Gustav  Scholer,  treasurer.  Herman  W.  Beyer 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

State  Bank — In  October,  1913,  the  State  Bank  opened  a  branch  on 
Westchester  Avenue  at  Union  Avenue.  This  was  opposite  its  present 
location  at  No.  801  Westchester  Avenue.  Joseph  A.  Seckinger,  who 
is  now  assistant  vice-president  of  the  bank,  in  charge  of  the  West¬ 
chester  branch,  was  then  paying  teller.  This  bank  maintains  another 
branch  at  No.  822  East  Tremont  Avenue,  under  Charles  A.  Wells,  and 
one  at  No.  1046  Southern  Boulevard,  with  Charles  P.  Ranges  as  man¬ 
ager.  All  the  managers  are  Bronxites. 

The  Chatham  Phenix  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  came  to 
Harlem  in  1915,  taking  over  what  were  formerly  parts  of  the  Century 
and  Security  banks  at  116th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  and  125th  Street 
and  Lenox  Avenue.  In  1917  the  branch  at  144th  Street  and  Broadway 
was  opened.  F.  B.  French,  vice-president,  is  now  manager  of  the  116th 
Street  branch,  Robert  C.  Stafford  is  at  125th  Street  and  H.  G.  Cooper- 
man  supervises  affairs  at  the  144th  Street  offices. 

The  Public  National  Bank  opened  its  first  Bronx  branch  in  1913. 
A.  S.  Bernstein,  now  vice-president,  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
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branch  at  Claremont  Parkway  and  Bathgate  Avenue.  Morris  Meltsmer 
is  the  present  manager  of  this  branch  which  is  now  located  at  No.  3817 
Third  Avenue.  The  next  branch  was  opened  in  1922  at  No.  982  Southern 
Boulevard.  Morris  Cohen  is  manager  of  this  office.  Other  uptown 
branches  opened  subsequently  are  at  116th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
138th  Street  and  Willis  Avenue,  163rd  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue, 
180th  Street  and  Crotona  Parkway,  160th  Street  and  Broadway,  No. 
273  East  169th  Street,  No.  26  West  Burnside  Avenue,  No.  1453  Boston 
Road,  No.  1605  Nelson  Avenue  and  149th  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue. 

The  Morris  Plan  Company  established  its  first  uptown  branch  in  1916 
at  No.  391  East  149th  Street  on  the  second  floor.  It  now  occupies  the 
entire  ground  floor.  Another  branch  is  maintained  at  No.  940  Southern 
Boulevard,  opened  in  1924.  Rhett  R.  Dufour  is  manager  of  the  149th 
Street  offices  and  Thomas  Loffman  of  the  Hunt’s  Point  branch. 

The  Banco  di  Napoli  opened  in  1918,  at  No.  353  East  149th  Street, 
where  it  still  is.  A.  Disilippi  is  manager  in  charge. 

The  Colonial  Bank — In  1920,  the  Colonial  Bank  opened  a  branch  at 
the  corner  of  Fordham  Road  and  Morris  Avenue.  It  is  now  managed 
by  Ralph  P.  Blake.  The  oldest  uptown  branch  is  at  116th  Street  and 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  opened  in  1900.  Edwards  Dietz  is  the  manager. 
Other  branches  are  at  174th  Street  and  Broadway,  167th  Street  and 
Gerard  Avenue,  and  at  Sherman  Avenue  and  Dyckman  Street,  in  the 
Inwood  section. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States — The  first  Bronx  branch  of  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  opened  March  28,  1921,  at  No.  928  Freeman 
Street,  corner  of  Southern  Boulevard.  The  manager  is  Frank  Silverstein. 
Another  branch,  at  171st  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  was  opened  January 
8,  1927.  S.  B.  Goldstein  is  in  charge. 

The  Port  Morris  Bank  was  established  in  1922  on  the  corner  of  Willis 
Avenue  and  138th  Street.  Russell  B.  Smith  is  president,  Benjamin 
Benenson  is  vice-president,  and  Gilbert  C.  Freeauf,  cashier. 

The  Fordham  Savings  Bank,  No.  2480  Grand  Concourse,  near  Ford- 
ham  Road,  opened  in  1923.  William  H.  Steinkamp  is  president,  J.  J.  F. 
McLaughlin,  Charles  H.  Dahmer  and  John  Stratton  O’Leary,  vice- 
presidents;  Christian  C.  Cramer,  treasurer,  and  John  Meyer,  secretary. 

The  Bowery  &  East  River  National  Bank  opened  in  1923  at  184th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Bowery  and  East 
River  National  Bank,  and  Lewis  Battaglia  is  manager  of  The  Bronx 
offices,  and  M.  M.  Appelbaum  is  assistant  manager.  The  first  quarters 
were  at  No.  670  East  187th  Street.  The  present  building  was  taken 
over  in  1925. 
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The  Manufacturers  Trust  Company  in  1923  took  over  what  had  been 
formerly  the  Westchester  Avenue  Bank,  later  the  Tradesmen’s  Bank, 
and  finally  the  Columbia  Bank.  The  headquarters  in  The  Bronx  are 
at  No.  1042  Westchester  Avenue.  George  F.  Frost  is  vice-president,  and 
N.  Ettinger,  assistant-secretary. 

Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company — In  1923  the  Italian  Discount 
and  Trust  Company  established  a  Bronx  branch  at  No.  363  East  149th 
Street.  This  bank  is  now  known  as  the  Discount  National  Bank,  but 
a  merger  is  in  the  process  of  completion  whereby  this  bank  will  be 
merged  with  the  Bowery  &  East  River  National  Bank.  Joseph  Orsi, 
assistant  vice-president,  is  manager  of  The  Bronx  branch. 

During  1924  a  number  of  new  banks  made  their  appearance  in  the 
uptown  section,  and  a  few  downtown  banking  institutions  established 
contacts  in  the  uptown  section  that  year. 

The  Capitol  National  Bank  was  opened  at  No.  850  Longwood  Avenue 
on  June  5,  1924.  B.  J.  Weintraub  is  manager.  In  1926  this  bank  opened 
two  additional  branches  at  146th  Street  and  Broadway,  under  Elmer 
Marrah,  and  at  Fordham  Road  and  the  Concourse,  under  William  H. 
Henlotter. 

The  Hamilton  National  Bank  of  New  York,  the  main  office  of  which 
is  at  No.  130  West  42nd  Street,  opened  its  first  branch  above  110th 
Street,  November  17,  1924,  at  No.  96  East  170th  Street,  near  the  Con¬ 
course,  where  Robert  O’Leary,  assistant  cashier,  is  manager.  The  latest 
branch  office  was  opened  December  4,  at  110th  Street  and  Broadway, 
with  Thomas  J.  King  as  manager.  Another  branch  under  J.  D.  H.  Leary 
is  maintained  at  181st  Street  and  Wadsworth  Avenue. 

Italian  Savings  Bank — In  1924  the  Italian  Savings  Bank  opened  its 
only  uptown  branch  at  No.  204  East  116th  Street.  Humbert  A.  Van- 
nozzi  is  manager. 

New  York  Title  &  Mortgage  Branch — The  New  York  Title  &  Mort¬ 
gage  Company  took  over  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  at  No.  373  East  149th  Street  near  Third 
Avenue  in  October,  1925,  and  remodeled  it  to  accommodate  its  Bronx 
headquarters.  Charles  R.  Van  Anden  is  manager  in  charge.  In  1926 
the  gross  income  of  this  company  was  nearly  $11,000,000. 

Fordham  National  Bank — In  January,  1926,  the  Fordham  National 
Bank  was  formed  by  Fordham  men,  and  opened  for  business  at  No.  2 
West  Fordham  Road  at  the  corner  of  Jerome  Avenue.  Joseph  P.  Ryan  is 
president;  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  A.  A.  Koswick,  and  Harry  Douglas  are  vice- 
presidents.  William  B.  Allman  is  cashier  and  Roy  H.  Griffin  is  comp¬ 
troller. 
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The  Seventh  National  Bank  opened  its  first  and  only  branch  at 
116th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  in  February,  1926.  Frederick  C. 
Budenbender  is  manager  and  L.  W.  Loomer,  assistant. 

The  Melrose  National  Bank  opened  in  the  Hub  section,  on  the  corner 
of  150th  Street  and  Melrose  Avenue,  in  June,  1926.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  of  which  Charles  S.  Levy  is  chairman,  is  composed  of  local  bus¬ 
iness  men.  William  T.  Keogh  is  president.  Vice-presidents  are  Arthur 
Baumann,  William  Blumstein  and  Walter  F.  Copeland. 

The  Amalgamated  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company  was  established  in 
December,  1926,  by  Herman  Knepper,  for  thirty  years  a  real  estate 
operator  and  financier  in  The  Bronx,  and  Edward  Polak,  former  Register 
of  Bronx  County.  The  headquarters  of  this  company  are  in  the  Knepper 
Building,  Nos.  3118-20  Third  Avenue,  near  159th  Street.  This  is  the  only 
local  organization  of  its  kind. 

National  Banks  in  The  Bronx — Several  of  the  banks  in  The  Bronx 
are  National  banks.  The  National  Banking  legislation  that  came  as 
a  result  of  the  Civil  War  vindicated  Alexander  Hamilton’s  theory  that 
Federal  control  was  essential  to  the  banking  operations  of  the  country. 
Under  the  National  Bank  Act  of  1863,  passed  as  a  war  measure  and 
several  times  amended,  the  banking  area  of  the  United  States  was 
divided  into  twenty-five  regional  groups,  each  under  an  examiner.  In 
order  to  create  a  market  for  Government  bonds,  each  bank,  upon 
entering  the  National  system,  was  required  to  invest  at  least  one-fourth 
of  its  capital  in  United  States  bonds.  Upon  depositing  these  bonds 
with  the  Treasury  they  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  value  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  their  bond  holdings.  By  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  on  notes  issued  by  State  banks,  the  Federal  Government  proposed 
to  bring  about  the  discontinuance  of  issue  by  State  financial  institutions 
and  to  give  the  National  banks  a  monopoly  of  the  issue  privilege.  After 
the  war  this  monopoly  was  gradually  accomplished.  The  first  National 
bank  to  be  opened  for  business  under  the  new  National  Banking  Act 
of  1863  was  the  First  National  Bank  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  which  had 
been  successfully  organized  by  Austin  Corbin  who  in  later  years  became 
a  prominent  New  York  railroad  financier  and  most  active  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Lincoln’s  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
experiment  of  standardizing  the  banks  of  the  country.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  oldest  bank  in  New  York  City,  the  Bank  of  New  York,  would 
enter  the  system  as  the  First  National  Bank,  and  that  the  other  banks 
would  take  the  numerical  designation  in  the  order  of  their  entrance. 
But  the  older  banking  institutions  of  New  York  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  historic  names  under  which  they  had  established  their  business 
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reputations.  When  the  Secretary  consented  to  inclusion  of  the  title 
“National”  in  their  old  names,  many  of  the  well-known  New  York 
banks  surrendered  their  State  charters  and  became  National  institutions. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1863  as 
a  product  of  the  new  law.  It  made  its  reputation  in  the  refunding 
operations  of  1879  when  $500,000,000  worth  of  Government  bonds  were 
placed.  It  became  one  of  New  York’s  main  reserve  agents  for  inferior 
National  banks.  By  1866  there  were  fifty-eight  National  banks  in 
New  York  City.  In  1882  all  of  the  National  banks  in  the  United  States 
whose  charters  were  about  to  expire  were  re-chartered  for  twenty 
years  more.  The  National  banking  system,  established  in  1863,  had 
inherent  defects.  As  the  Government  retired  its  war  bonds,  the  volume 
of  circulating  notes  of  the  National  banks  was  consequently  reduced. 
Moreover,  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  bonds  had  made  a  variable 
paper  currency.  Strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  limiting 
a  bank’s  issue  of  notes  to  its  bond  ownings,  kept  currency  “sound,  but 
inelastic,”  the  most  frequent  criticism  of  the  system.  The  Act  created 
no  machinery  for  a  National  Clearing  House,  it  made  no  provision  for 
foreign  exchange ;  but  it  did  contribute  to  the  financial  progress  of  the 
country  by  doing  away  with  the  evil  of  discounting  bank  notes,  on 
which  the  brokers  of  the  country  had  been  taking  an  estimated  annual 
tax  of  $6,000,000  from  the  public.  It  prepared  the  National  structure 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  but  that  was  not  given  to  the  country 
until  half  a  century  later. 

Federal  Reserve  System — As  the  relations  of  the  banks  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1863  may  be  likened  to  the 
loose  confederation  of  the  colonies  under  the  Continental  Congress, 
so  their  firm  organization  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  may 
be  compared  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution. 
In  the  ironic  way  that  history  has  of  reconciling  issues  that  once  bitterly 
divided  men,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  embodying  the  triumph  of  the 
idea  of  Federal  control,  advocated  by  the  father  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  signed  by  a  Democratic  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  on  December  23,  1913.  The  plan  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  divided  the  United  States  into  twelve  districts,  each 
containing  a  Reserve  city  with  a  central  bank,  to  Avhich  the  banks  of 
the  district  were  to  subscribe  capital.  The  minimum  capital  required 
for  opening  a  Reserve  bank  was  set  at  $4,000,000,  and  all  National 
banks  were  required  to  join  the  system.  State  and  other  types  of  banks 
and  trust  companies  might,  of  their  own  volition,  enter  the  Reserve 
system,  upon  complying  with  its  conditions  of  membership.  Under 
the  new  law  members  may  be  authorized  to  conduct  a  trust  business 
and  they  may  also  open  foreign  branches.  The  cities  chosen  as  centres 
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of  banking  reserves  for  their  financial  territory  were:  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  New  York  City 
was  the  natural  centre  for  District  Number  Two  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  includes  all  of  New  York  State,  twelve  counties  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  border  county  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  was  organized  and  ready 
for  business  by  November  16,  1914,  the  date  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
Reserve  banks  in  all  the  twelve  districts  throughout  the  country.  The 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  August,  1914,  and  its  immediate  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  American  money  market  through  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  European  capital,  hastened  the  preparation  of  the  system  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $19,931,700  and  a  membership  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  banks.  Of  this  number  there  were  thirty-three  New  York 
City  banks,  all  of  them  National  banks,  which  had  a  year  only  to  choose 
between  affiliation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  forfeiting  their 
charters.  Each  of  the  member  banks  was  required  to  subscribe  six 
per  cent  of  its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  Of  this  amount,  one-sixth 
was  to  be  paid  on  call ;  one-sixth  three  months  after ;  one-sixth  six 
months  later;  and  the  remainder  on  call.  The  stock  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  was  not  to  be  transferred  or  hypothecated.  Only  the  stocks  held 
by  the  banks  carried  voting  power.  In  New  York  the  required  capital 
was  so  over-subscribed  by  the  original  bank  members  that  private 
buyers  had  no  chance  at  the  stock.  In  every  sense  the  new  institution 
was  essentially  a  bankers’  bank.  Benjamin  Strong  became  the  first 
Governor  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which,  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  operation,  has  been  under  his  admirable  management. 

In  the  new  era  of  banking,  inaugurated  by  this  comprehensive  scheme 
of  National  organization,  the  older  banks  of  New  York  City  gave  co¬ 
operation  from  the  start.  The  National  City  Bank  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  of  the  Metropolitan  banks  to  deposit  its  reserve,  and  to 
secure  the  first  receipt  signed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  amount  deposited  by  this  famous  old  bank  was  $21,000,000, 
which  was  $5,000,000  above  its  required  proportion.  The  American 
Exchange  Bank  deposited  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  its  required  sum, 
$5,500,000.  Other  great  banks  deposited  as  follows:  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  $9,000,000;  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  $8,000,000; 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  $8,000,000;  the  National  Park  Bank,  $6,- 
500,000;  Hanover  Bank,  $6,200,000;  Mechanics  and  Metals  National 
Bank,  $5,400,000;  Chemical  National  Bank,  $2,100,000;  Seaboard  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  $2,000,000;  and  Citizens  Central  Bank,  $1,400,000.  The  Chemi¬ 
cal  National  Bank  made  the  first  application  for  a  rediscount  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  thus  leading  the  way  to  contributing  to  the 
credit  of  the  country,  as  it  had  done  before  in  the  panic  of  1857,  when 
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it  was  the  only  bank  in  New  York  City,  which  did  not  suspend  specie 
payment. 

At  its  first  appearance  as  an  individual  financial  institution  at  the 
Clearing  House,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  turned  in 
$12,538.08  in  checks  and  had  against  it  an  account  of  $1,000,000.  The 
bank  has  constantly  increased  its  membership  and  therefore  its  re¬ 
sources.  It  has  gained  the  support  of  the  banking  world  of  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  its  activity,  it  counted  as  members 
694  National  banks,  fifty-five  State  banks,  and  eighty-nine  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  throughout  its  district,  a  total  membership  of  838  banking  in¬ 
stitutions.  Its  resources  demonstrate  the  enormous  financial  strength 
of  the  Reserve  System. 

Within  the  first  ten  years  of  its  history  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
accomplished  the  primary  purpose  of  its  wise  designers.  No  panics 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  since  the  system  was  adopted,  nor 
does  there  seem  any  likelihood  that  a  future  panic  could  gain  sufficient 
momentum  to  develop  that  disturbance  of  financial  conditions  which 
reappeared  with  uncomfortable  frequency  in  years  now  happily  past. 
Even  in  the  early  period  of  the  European  War,  which  brought  the  most 
severe  test  to  which  any  banking  system  could  be  subjected,  the  United 
States  was  saved  from  financial  upheaval  by  reliance  on  the  citadels 
of  credit  represented  by  its  reserve  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
had  its  first  headquarters  at  No.  65  Cedar  Street,  but  later  moved  to 
larger  quarters  in  the  Equitable  Building.  One  of  the  cap-sheafs  of 
New  York’s  banking  progress,  as  represented  by  architectural  symbols, 
is  the  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  occupying  the  Nassau  Street  block  between  John  Street  and 
Maiden  Lane,  which  became  the  permanent  home  of  that  institution 
in  October,  1924.  The  new  building  is  fifteen  stories  in  height  and  five 
stories  below  the  Liberty  Street  grade  level  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  plot  at  the  William  Street  end,  occupies  the  entire  plot 
bounded  by  Maiden  Lane,  Liberty  Street,  Nassau  Street,  and  William 
Street.  The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  banking  structures  in  the 
world,  ample  not  only  for  its  present  staff  of  2,500  but  for  larger  future 
additions.  The  foundation  work  was  the  largest  undertaking  of  that 
nature  ever  attempted  in  New  York.  The  superstructure  rests  upon 
ninety-nine  reinforced  concrete  piers  extending  down  to  bed  rock. 
The  entire  building  area  was  excavated  for  a  depth  of  five  stories  below 
street  grade,  the  piers  being  sunk  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  bed 
rock  through  pneumatic  caissons.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of 
121,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  material  and  the  use  of  heavy  timbering 
to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  neighboring  buildings. 

The  new  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building  may,  A^ery  appropriately, 
be  called  the  “last  word”  in  bank  construction.  Simplicity  and  utility 
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have  been  the  watchwords  and  the  structure  may  be  truly  considered 
beautiful  in  both.  Convenience  of  arrangement  is  noticeaable  every¬ 
where,  and  many  generations  will  have  passed  away  before  any  traces 
of  decay  are  likely  to  appear.  The  vault,  located  at  the  western  end  of 
the  building,  and  quite  below  tidewater,  rests  upon  solid  rock  footings. 
It  is  built  in  three  levels  served  by  adjacent  security  elevators.  The 
easterly  wall  is  ten  feet  thick,  whilst  the  other  three  walls  are  eight 
feet  thick.  The  material  for  these  walls  was  selected  after  very  ex¬ 
tended  tests  of  the  most  indestructible  combinations  known  to  science, 
and  it  is  not  likely  the  Bank’s  reserves  will  ever  suffer  from  physical 
attacks.  The  three  main  doors  are  equally  formidable.  They  are  cir¬ 
cular  in  form  and  arranged  to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis  within  a  heavy 
steel  frame.  Each  door  is  ten  feet  thick  and  weighs  two  hundred  and 
thirty  tons.  Within  the  vault  a  day  force  of  between  sixty  and  eighty 
persons  are  employed  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  provided 
by  mechanical  means.  On  October  24,  1917,  the  Bank’s  Directors 
authorized  the  purchase  of  site  and  erection  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  June,  1919,  a  total  of  46,084  square  feet  of  land  had  been  purchased 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,798,000.  The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  was 
commenced  on  May  12,  1921,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  on  May  31,  1922,  and  the  structure  was  pronounced  complete 
and  the  Bank  and  its  assets  moved  in  during  the  week  end,  October 
4-6,  1924.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  totaled 
$14,000,000,  approximately  $4,500,000  less  than  was  estimated.  This 
is  carried  as  invested  capital  and  constitutes  an  asset  of  the  bank  to 
yield  returns  through  savings  in  rent  and  the  subletting  of  surplus 
space.  It  stands  as  an  impressive  monument  worthy  to  commemorate 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  New  York’s  founding,  its  com¬ 
mercial  progress,  and  its  expansion  over  The  Bronx  territory  and  the 
sister  outlying  boroughs.  With  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
has  its  stronghold  here,  banks  in  The  Bronx  are  linked  up,  both  adding 
to  and  partaking  of  the  strength  of  the  vast  organization  it  represents. 

Bronx  Banks  and  New  York  Clearing  House — The  great  development 
of  banking  in  The  Bronx  is  shown  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  increasing  business  done  by  its  banks  through  the  New  York 
Clearing  House.  The  idea  of  simplifying  the  banking  business  of 
Manhattan  and  its  suburbs  by  means  of  a  clearing  house  originated  in 
Manhattan  itself.  To  overcome  the  clumsy  system  of  having  porters 
of  sixty  different  institutions  go  from  one  bank  to  another  once  a 
week,  to  balance  the  transactions  between  banks,  always  a  cause  of 
great  loss  of  time  and  temper  through  the  confusion  involved,  the 
leading  banks  of  the  city  planned  a  clearing  house,  which  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  October,  1853.  In  1849  there  were  but  twenty-five  banks  in 
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the  city,  blit  this  number  increased  to  sixty  within  a  very  few  years 
and  the  “Clearing  House  Proofs”  of  March  20,  1857,  which  were  official 
statements  of  member  balances,  listed  fifty-five  regular  members.  Co¬ 
operation  between  the  banks  for  clearing  purposes  had  long  before  been 
suggested  by  Albert  Gallatin.  It  had  been  opposed  by  conservative 
bankers  as  a  “dangerous  concentration  of  power,”  a  revival  of  the  old 
anti-Federalist  spirit  in  its  financial  form.  George  Curtis  prepared  a 
constitution  for  the  organization  which  was  adopted  June  6,  1854,  and 
while  the  Clearing  House  was  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  great  panic  of  1857,  in  1860,  when  business  conditions  became 
most  acute,  following  the  election  of  Lincoln,  it  issued  its  first  certifi¬ 
cates.  During  each  of  the  later  great  panics  of  1873,  1893,  and  1907, 
the  Clearing  House  certificates  were  invariably  the  saving  element  in 
the  credit  crisis.  During  the  impending  panic  of  1914  the  banks  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Clearing  House  to  support  them  through  the  unprece¬ 
dented  strain  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  War. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Clearing  House  Committee,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  bank  officers  from  the  member  banks,  was  Thomas 
Tileston,  president  of  the  Phenix  Bank,  and  the  first  manager  was 
George  D.  Lyman.  He  was  followed  in  1864  by  William  A.  Camp,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Clearing  House  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  To  Frederick  W.  Tappen  and  George  Gilbert  Williams  the 
success  of  this  great  financial  institution  as  a  clearing  house  is  also 
due.  Toward  the  perfection  of  its  technique  they  contributed  their 
years  of  banking  experience  and  their  personal  devotion,  and  their  work 
in  the  panics  from  1857  to  1893  fills  many  brilliant  chapters  in  the 
banking  history  of  New  York.  The  process  of  financing  the  infinite 
variety  of  New  York’s  business  negotiations  without  the  actual  handling 
of  money,  which  the  New  York  Clearing  House  has  effected,  may  be 
comprehended  by  the  figures  of  a  single  year.  For  example,  in  1922 
the  average  daily  clearings  through  the  Clearing  House  amounted  to 
$706,378,761,  but  by  a  system  of  balances  and  credits  of  the  banks,  only 
$69,644,619  was  paid  out  in  cash.  As  a  result  of  numerous  mergers  and 
liquidations,  which  more  than  offset  the  new  organizations,  the  present 
Clearing  House  memberships  total  only  thirty-eight  on  the  regular  list, 
those  including  National  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  alto¬ 
gether  representing  a  total  capital  of  $311,550,000. 

It  is  curious  to  recall  that  the  first  idea  of  cooperative  effort  in  making 
clearings  between  banks  originated  with  the  bank  porters  in  1850,  or 
thereabouts,  when  they  developed  the  habit  of  meeting  on  the  steps  of 
one  of  the  Wall  Street  banks  after  completing  their  Friday  rounds,  and 
there  concluded  their  final  checkups  between  themselves.  This  custom 
brought  about  the  first  organization  of  1853,  when  rooms  were  secured 
in  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  on  the  northeast  corner 
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of  Wall  and  William  streets  and  the  Clearing  House  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  regularly  organized  staff  of  bonded  managers  and  clerks. 
In  1896  the  Clearing  House  moved  to  its  newly  erected  permanent  home 
in  Cedar  Street.  The  success  of  the  New  York  institution  prompted 
the  banks  of  other  cities  to  establish  clearing  houses  of  their  own. 
There  is  of  course  'cooperation  between  them,  and  thus  a  transaction 
in  a  Bronx  bank  may  in  a  brief  interval  have  its  repercussion  through 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  in  Chicago  or  some  other  distant  city. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations — Building  and  loan  associations,  as 
agencies  for  saving,  sprang  into  existence  ten  years  before  the  Civil 
War  and  fifty-one  such  associations  were  organized  between  1848  and 
1852.  The  first  of  these  was  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  there  were  four  separate  companies  all  under  the 
presidency  of  John  Bruce.  Among  those  that  followed  were  the  Chelsea, 
the  Greenwich,  the  German,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Fulton,  the  Dry 
Dock,  the  Excelsior,  the  Citizens’  and  the  Irving  Building  and  Loan  as¬ 
sociations.  The  rapid  increase  of  these  savings  organizations  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  general  prosperity  that  prevailed  in  the  decade  before  the 
Civil  War.  These  financial  institutions  have  found  a  definite  place  in 
the  investment  activities  of  The  Bronx  and  New  York.  In  the  present 
century  the  number  of  these  cooperative  associations  within  New  York 
have  declined,  due  to  the  changing  conditions  in  real  estate  values,  the 
disappearance  of  the  private  home  before  the  apartment  house,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  schemes  for  savings  by  regular  banks. 

Among  the  strong  associations  of  the  cooperative  type  still  flourishing 
in  The  Bronx  is  the  Railroad  Cooperative  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  association  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1890  by  a  group 
of  employees  of  railroad  and  express  companies.  After  thirty-four  years 
of  service,  during  which  period  three  thousand  depositors  have  secured 
their  own  homes,  the  association  has  earned  a  new  home  for  its  head¬ 
quarters,  a  sixteen-story  structure  on  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Forty-fourth  Street,  completed  in  1925.  In  1925  the  association 
had  resources  of  over  $11,000,000  and  fifteen  thousand  depositors.  The 
Provident  Loan  Association  also  does  considerable  business  in  The 
Bronx.  Its  aim  is  to  relieve  the  small  borrower  from  the  technical 
cleverness  of  the  loan  shark,  and  it  was  organized  with  that  object  in 
1894.  A  capital  fund  of  $100,000  was  raised  by  subscription  from  thirty- 
six  well-known  financiers,  and  beginning  with  loans  from  one  dollar 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  the  Society,  during  its  first  year,  issued  14,234 
loans,  aggregating  $220,000.  The  interest  charged  was  one  per  cent  a 
month.  The  terms  of  a  loan  was  fixed  at  one  year,  and  any  objects  of 
value  were  accepted  as  security.  This  financial  agency  has  offices  in 
The  Bronx  as  well  as  in  other  centres.  The  average  loan  is  slightly 
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over  fifty  dollars.  In  1923,  the  maximum  loan  was  extended  to  $2,000. 

The  increase  in  population  in  The  Bronx  is  reflected  in  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  while  the  marked  increase  in 
business  bank  deposits  during  the  past  ten  years  shows  clearly  that 
industry  and  business,  while  increasing  slower,  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
in  Bronx  County,  and  that  both  are  growing  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
panion  of  The  Bronx. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CHARITABLE  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Welfare  organizations  in  the  County  of  The  Bronx  and  The  Borough 
of  The  Bronx  have  grown  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  vast  com¬ 
munity  having  the  Harlem  as  its  base  and  boundary  line.  The  densely 
populated  region  is  studded  with  agencies  for  relief  of  various  kinds, 
reformatories  and  nurseries,  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  There  are 
Board  of  Health  centres  at  several  points.  The  chief  Bronx  office  of 
the  Board  of  Health  is  at  No.  464  East  Tremont  Avenue.  There  is  an 
Anti-Rabic  clinic  at  the  same  address.  There  are  Baby  Health  Stations 
at  No.  513  East  149th  Street,  No.  2380  Hughes  Avenue,  No.  428  East 
133rd  Street,  and  No.  1354  Webster  Avenue.  There  are  Children’s  Dental 
Clinics  at  Public  School  43,  Brown  Placec  and  136th  Street;  at  Public 
School  27,  St.  Ann’s  Avenue  and  148th  Street;  at  Public  School  4, 
at  173rd  Street,  Fulton  and  Third  avenues;  and  at  Public  School  55, 
Pauls  Place  and  Washington  Avenue.  There  is  a  Children’s  Eye  Clinic 
at  Public  School  9,  No.  481  East  138th  Street.  There  is  a  Disinfecting 
Station  at  the  foot  of  East  132nd  Street.  There  is  an  Occupational  Clinic 
at  No.  428  East  133rd  Street.  There  are  Pre-natal  Clinics  at  No.  511  East 
149th  Street,  and  No.  2380  Hughes  Avenue.  There  are  Tuberculosis 
Clinics  at  No.  493  East  139th  Street,  and  No.  464  East  Tremont  Avenue. 
There  is  a  Venereal  Disease  Clinic  at  No.  464  East  Tremont  Avenue. 

Agencies  and  institutions  of  relief  of  every  kind  are  numerous.  The 
Andrew  Freedman  Home  for  the  Aged  is  at  Grand  Concourse  and  166th 
Street.  The  Beth  Abraham  Home  for  Incurables  is  at  Allerton  Avenue 
and  Bronx  Boulevard.  The  Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  at  No.  459 
East  141st  Street.  The  site  for  a  new  hospital  has  been  acquired  on  Grand 
Concourse  near  McClellan  Street.  The  Bronx  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
is  at  169th  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue.  The  Bronx  Maternity  Hospital 
is  at  No.  1072  Grand  Concourse.  The  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
at  Eastchester  Road  and  221st  Street.  The  Church  of  God  Missionary 
Home  is  at  No.  2132  Grand  Avenue.  Fordham  Hospital  is  at  the  junction 
of  Southern  Boulevard  and  Crotona  Avenue.  The  Hebrew  National 
Home  for  Incurables  is  at  No.  1801  Anthony  Avenue.  The  Home  for 
Aged  People  (Eastern  Missionary  Assocication),  a  Swedish  Institution, 
is  at  East  Tremont  Avenue  and  Lafayette  Avenue.  The  Home  for  the 
Aged,  conducted  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  is  at  the  junction  of 
Belmont  Avenue  and  183rd  Street.  The  Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind  is 
at  Grand  Concourse  and  193rd  Street.  The  Home  for  Incurables  is  on 
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Third  Avenue,  between  182nd  Street  and  184th  Street.  The  Home  of 
the  Daughters  of  Jacob  is  on  167th  and  168th  streets,  Teller  and  Find¬ 
lay  avenues.  The  House  of  Calvary,  Cancer  Hospital,  is  at  Feather¬ 
bed  Lane  and  McComb’s  Road.  The  House  of  Good  Shepherd  is 
projected  at  Old  Ferry  Point.  The  House  of  Holy  Comforter  is  at 
Grand  Concourse  and  196th  Street.  Hunt’s  Point  Hospital  is  on  La¬ 
fayette  Avenue  and  Manida  Street.  The  Lebanon  Hospital  is  at  West¬ 
chester  and  Cauldwell  avenues — the  site  for  the  new  building  has  been 
acquired  on  Grand  Concourse,  at  Mount  Eden  Avenue.  The  Lincoln 
Hospital  and  Home  is  at  141st  Street  and  Concord  Avenue.  The  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  is  on  Gun  Hill  Road  and  Bainbridge 
Avenue,  near  Jerome  Avenue.  The  New  York  Baptist  Home  for  aged 
and  indigent  invalids,  is  at  No.  839  East  233rd  Street.  The  New  York 
Blind  Asylum  is  at  Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway  and  Williamsbridge 
Road.  The  Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women  is  at  No. 
2064  Boston  Road.  The  Pullman  Porters’  Home  is  at  No.  280  East  160th 
Street.  The  Riverside  Hospital  is  on  North  Brother  Island.  St.  Clare’s 
Mission  House  Settlement  is  at  Nos.  282-290  East  153rd  Street.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis’  Hospital  is  on  142nd  Street  and  Brook  Avenue.  St.  Joseph’s  Home  is 
on  Belmont  Avenue  and  182nd  Street.  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumptives  is  on  143rd  Street  and  Brook  Avenue.  St.  Margaret’s  Home 
for  Working  Girls  is  at  No.  213  Alexander  Avenue.  Seton  Hospital  for 
tubercular  men  is  at  Spuyten  Duyvil.  Seton  Hospital  for  tubercular  wo¬ 
men  and  children  is  also  at  Spuyten  Duyvil.  The  Susan  Devin  Residence 
for  Self-Supporting  Women  is  at  199th  Street  and  Grand  Concourse.  The 
Trinity  Chapel  Home  is  at  No.  1666  Bussing  Avenue.  The  Union  Hos¬ 
pital  is  at  the  junction  of  Valentine  Avenue  and  188th  Street.  The  United 
Oddfellows’  Home  is  on  Havemeyer  Avenue  and  East  177th  Street. 
The  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital  No.  81,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  is  at  Sedgwick  Avenue  and  Kingsbridge  Road, 
The  Van  Cortlandt  Private  Hospital  is  on  Gun  Hill  Road  and  Bain¬ 
bridge  Avenue.  The  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture,  Shipbuild¬ 
ers’  Home,  is  on  Sedgwick  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 

Relief  for  Children — There  are  also  a  great  many  agencies  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  of  which  is  the  welfare  and  relief  of  the  children  of  the 
borough.  Among  these  is  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  which  is  situated  at  No.  936  Woodycrest  Ave¬ 
nue,  near  Jerome  Avenue.  The  Big  Sisters’  Home  is  at  No.  124  East  146th 
Street.  The  Bronx  Catholic  Big  Brothers’  League  is  at  No.  563  East  Tre- 
mont  Avenue.  The  Bronx  Dental  Clinic,  Inc.,  the  Northern  District 
Dental  Society,  is  at  No.  327  Bast  149th  Street.  The  Bronx  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  at  No.  355  East  137th  Street — 
new  building,  Grand  Concourse,  near  McClellan  Street.  The  Catholic  Big 
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Sisters  are  at  No.  355  East  177th  Street.  The  Children’s  Welfare  Centre  is 
at  University  Avenue  and  Kingsbridge  Road.  The  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  is  at  West  261st  Street,  Riverdale.  The  Darrach  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  is  at  No.  369  East  Mosholu  Parkway.  The  Daughters 
of  David  Home  for  Working  Girls  is  at  178th  Street  and  Crotona  Park¬ 
way.  The  Free  Home  for  Girls  is  at  No.  318  East  Mosholu  Parkway. 
The  proposed  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  will  be  at  233rd  Street,  Bayches- 
ter  Avenue  and  Boston  Post  Road.  The  Home  for  Hebrew  Infants  is  at 
University  Avenue  and  Kingsbridge  Road.  The  Jewish  Big  Brothers 
Association  is  at  No.  355  East  137th  Street.  The  Kingsland  Orphan  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home,  Edwin  Gould  Cottages,  is  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Still¬ 
well  Avenue.  The  Sevilla  Home  for  Children  is  at  Lafayette  Avenue 
near  Manida  Street.  The  Shield  of  David  Home  for  Orphan  Girls  is 
at  No.  718  Bryant  Avenue.  The  United  Oddfellows’  Orphanage  is  at 
Havemeyer  Avenue  and  East  177th  Street.  The  New  York  Catholic  Pro¬ 
tectory  is  at  East  Tremont  Avenue  and  Unionport  Road. 

Special  Relief  Agencies — Special  relief  agencies  in  The  Bronx  in¬ 
clude  the  Association  for  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  which  is  situated  at 
No.  3219  Third  Avenue  and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  Victoria  Apartments  for  Consumptives,  which  is  at  No.  315 
East  158th  Street.  The  Association  for  Catholic  Charities  is  at  No.  213 
Alexander  Avenue.  The  Bronx  Social  Service  Exchange  is  at  No.  406 
East  149th  Street.  The  Federation  of  Bronx  Jewish  Charities  is  at  No. 
1685  Topping  Avenue.  The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  is  at  No.  583  Court- 
land  Avenue.  The  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  is  at  No.  448 
East  Tremont  Avenue.  Visiting  Nurses  (Henry  St.  Settlement),  are  at 
No.  520  East  149th  Street;  No.  2169  Westchester  Avenue;  No.  2549  East 
Tremont  Avenue;  No.  2021  Arthur  Avenue;  No.  2737  Webster  Avenue; 
and  No.  1160  Jackson  Avenue.  The  Oliver  Tilden’s  Woman’s  Relief 
Corps  is  at  No.  1931  Washington  Avenue.  The  Salvation  Army  is  at  No. 
329  East  157th  Street  and  at  No.  4100  Park  Avenue.  The  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  is  at  No.  509  Willis  Avenue.  The  United  Hebrew  Char¬ 
ities  is  at  No.  322  East  149th  Street. 

Day  Nurseries— There  are  seven  day  nurseries.  *The  Bronx  Day  Nur¬ 
sery,  Abby  House  is  at  No.  339  East  142nd  Street.  The  First  Ladies’ 
Day  Nursery  is  at  No.  1381  Fulton  Avenue.  The  Free  Day  and  Night 
Shelter,  Federation  of  Bronx  Jewish  Charities,  is  at  No.  1695  Topping- 
Avenue.  The  Hebrew  Nursery  of  The  Bronx,  Isaac  Gerson  Foundation, 
is  at  No.  726  Beck  Street.  The  Jewish  Ladies’  Day  Nursery  is  at  No. 
1697  Washington  Avenue.  Our  Lady’s  Institute  Day  Nursery  is  at  No. 
4691  Park  Avenue.  St.  Margaret’s  Day  Nursery  is  at  No.  211  Alexander 
Avenue. 

This  list  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  development  of  philanthropic 
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and  relief  organizations  in  The  Bronx.  In  recent  years  the  term  “Wel¬ 
fare”  has  broadened  its  meaning  to  include  the  activities  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  which  deal  with  health,  care  of  the  poor,  resorts,  playgrounds, 
sanitation  and  the  like.  These  are  now  generally  regarded  as  matters 
of  public  welfare.  There  are  other  activities  in  great  variety,  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare  though  they  do  not  directly  concern  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Governmental  and  private  functions  frequently  overlap,  and  the 
coordination  which  has  been  worked  out  between  them  forms  an  inter¬ 
esting  element  in  the  local  government.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  har¬ 
monious  administration  of  public  and  private  hospitals,  ambulances, 
and  numerous  agencies  which  seek  to  relieve  the  unfortunate.  In  almost 
every  field  in  The  Bronx  and  in  the  city  generally  private  enterprise  and 
departmental  authority  supplement  each  other  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  From  the  beginning  almost  of  the  history  of  New  York  there  is 
evidence  of  a  readiness  to  extend  emergency  relief.  In  the  greater  city 
the  prevalence  of  street  beggars  furnishes  evidence  of  the  city’s  easy 
charity.  A  noted  institution  for  first  aid  to  the  hungry  was  the  bread 
line  nightly  maintained  by  the  Fleischmann’s  Vienna  Bakery  on  Broad¬ 
way  and  Tenth  Street.  From  its  first  establishment  in  1876,  this  free 
distribution  to  the  poor  was  never  omitted  until  the  business  was  finally 
sold  out  in  1918.  A  similar  food  line  used  to  form  in  the  rear  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel,  where  hot  food  and  coffee  were  served  to  the 
needy ;  but  that  too,  was  discontinued  when  the  Knickerbocker  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  office  building.  Among  the  regular  organizations  for 
relief  work  the  Havens’  Relief  Fund  Society  was  a  pioneer  founded 
in  1870. 

The  modern  tendency  to  philanthropy  is  toward  systematized  organ¬ 
ization.  Charitable  agencies  have  so  multiplied  that  cooperation  of 
some  sort  was  seen  to  be  a  prime  necessity  in  New  York.  In  1892  the 
United  Charities  was  incorporated,  and  other  great  cooperative  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  whch  has  been  in  existence  since 
1843,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  New  York  Mission  Society,  and 
a  number  of  others  were  all  brought  together. 

Church  Early  Welfare  Agency — Aiding  the  poor  and  what  is  now 
known  as  public  welfare,  in  early  colonial  days,  devolved  on  the  church. 
Each  society  had  its  fund  for  voluntary  subscriptions  and  church  offi¬ 
cials  assisted  the  needy  in  their  homes,  or,  in  the  case  of  homeless  ap¬ 
plicants,  in  a  house  hired  for  the  purpose.  There  are  records  of  an  alms¬ 
house  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  just  north  of  Beaver, 
but  not  until  1690  or  1691  was  the  church  fund  augmented  by  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  public  treasury.  At  that  time  two  Overseers  of  the 
Poor  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  different  wards  of 
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the  city  and  estimate  the  needs  of  the  poor.  In  1695,  as  a  result  of  their 
visits,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  appropriated  by  the  city  for 
charity.  Poor  laws,  which  provided  funds  for  charity  by  taxes,  were 
also  passed  in  this  period,  but  the  church  still  bore  the  main  burden. 

In  the  winter  of  1713  and  1714  there  was  unusual  distress  among  the 
poor,  and  the  city'was  obliged  to  borrow  one  hundred  pounds  for  their 
relief.  The  question  of  erecting  a  public  poorhouse  was  often  discussed, 
but  nothing  was  done.  In  1731  New  York  had  fourteen  hundred  houses 
and  a  population  of  8,626,  including  many  vagabonds,  beggars  and 
criminals,  as  well  as  paupers.  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurred  in 
1731,  which  did  not  improve  civic  conditions,  but  revived  talk  of  the 
poorhouse.  Finally,  in  1735  it  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the  present 
City  Hall,  and  finished  the  next  year.  This  “Publick  Workhouse  and 
House  of  Correction  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Welfare  Department  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare — At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
distress  among  the  poor  was  so  great  that  the  “Publick  Workhouse” 
was  more  than  filled,  and  in  1796  a  new  Almshouse  was  built  in  the  rear 
of  the  old  building.  There  were  then  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  in¬ 
mates  and  the  new  house  was  soon  insufficient.  But  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  city  acquired  possession  of  the  Belle  Vue  and  the 
Kip’s  Bay  Farms  on  the  East  River,  and  in  1816  the  Almshouse  and  the 
various  corrective  institutions  were  moved  there,  along  with  an  embryo 
hospital  destined  in  a  few  short  years  to  crowd  out  everything  else.  In 
1828  the  city  paid  $32,000  for  the  island  in  the  East  River  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Blackwell  family  for  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  benevolent  as 
well  as  the  corrective  institutions  were  removed.  In  token  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  the  name  of  the  island  has  now  been  changed 
to  “Welfare  Island.”  First  the  Penitentiary  was  built  there  and  next 
the  Insane  Asylum.  In  1843  provision  was  made  on  the  island  for  the 
Almshouse  and  other  institutions  quickly  followed,  such  as  the  hospitals 
for  children  and  adults,  the  Workhouse,  and  the  Infants’  Hospital  on 
Randall’s  Island.  From  these  beginnings  grew  the  Department  of 
Welfare  of  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  which  rests  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  dependents.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1860  as  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections 
which  in  1895  was  divided  into  two  separate  departments.  In  1902 
there  was  another  separation  of  authority  by  giving  Bellevue  and  its 
allied  hospitals  their  own  administration.  Finally  the  name  of  the 
Charities  Department  was  changed  to  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  a  change  of  deeper  significance  than  mere  nomenclature, 
since  it  implied  the  adoption  of  the  modern  idea  that  the  care  of  the 
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unfortunate  is  a  matter  that  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  community. 
It  meant  too  a  greater  inclusiveness  of  function  and  a  closer  central¬ 
ization  of  government  and  social  service.  Kansas  City  was  the  first 
to  establish  such  a  department  in  1910,  and  the  example  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  American  cities. 

Modern  welfare  departments,  such  as  that  in  New  York,  place  the 
emphasis  on  the  preventive  lines  of  work  and  aim  at  treating  each  case 
individually;  not  with  the  attitude  of  dispensing  charity,  but  rather  with 
the  idea  of  giving  sympathetic  constructive  aid.  It  is  individual  recon¬ 
struction  which  results  in  the  public  welfare.  To  these  ends  the  depart¬ 
ment  conducts  a  great  number  of  humane  enterprises.  There  are  hos¬ 
pitals  under  its  supervision,  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  cottages  for 
aged  couples  and  women,  a  municipal  lodging  house,  a  mortuary,  a  social 
service  department  in  connection  with  the  hospitals,  four  schools  of  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  four  training  schools  for  attendants. 

Private  Philanthropies — In  the  meantime  private  philanthropies,  be¬ 
ginning  with  those  in  early  colonial  days,  steadily  multiplied  until  in 
modern  times  they  assumed  great  proportions,  requiring  new  general 
associations  for  their  practical  cooperation.  The  directories  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  list  such  charitable  organizations  as  the  Manumission 
Society  for  promoting  the  manumission  of  slaves  and  protecting  such 
of  them  as  have  been  or  might  be  liberated,  and  the  Humane  Society, 
formed  for  the  relief  of  poor  persons,  and  for  “supplying  the  poor  with 
soup  at  a  cheap  rate,”  and  a  great  number  of  benefit  societies,  such 
as  the  Provident,  the  Mutual  Benefit,  the  Benevolent,  the  Albion 
Benefit,  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  like.  The  Tammany  Society,  which  dates 
from  1789,  maintained  a  considerable  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
brothers,  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  In  1806  the  Orphan  Asylum 
Society  came  into  existence.  As  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  launching  of 
*  another  charity,  its  first  advertisement  expressed  the  belief  that,  al¬ 
though  “charity  in  this  country  consists  more  in  finding  employment 
for  the  needy  than  in  supporting  them  in  idleness,”  some  exception 
might  well  be  made  in  the  case  of  orphans.  Societies  for  child  wel¬ 
fare  and  children’s  homes,  orphanages  and  the  like  became  in  time 
very  numerous.  Of  interest  are  the  constructive  movements  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Big  Brothers’  Society  and  the  Big 
Sisters’  Society,  all  tending  to  inspire  high  ideals  in  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls  of  all  classes.  The  Big  Brothers’  movement  aims  to  help  boys 
who  for  any  reason  are  in  special  need  of  friendly  encouragement.  A 
court  representative  always  stands  ready  to  help  boys  in  trouble,  and 
summer  camps  and  other  enterprises  supplement  the  good  work.  The 
Big  Sisters’  offers  the  same  friendly  service  to  girls. 

An  agency  that  has  done  good  work  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
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of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which,  curiously  enough,  came  into  existence 
as  an  indirect  result  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

The  first  work  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  was  begun  in  New  York  City  in  1807  by  the  Rev.  John  Stanford. 

Worthy  seamen  and  their  dependents  are  provided  with  a  fine  home 
and  young  men  of  good  character  and  intelligence  are  given  a  valuable 
training  in  marine  construction  at  the  Webb  Seamen’s  Home  and 
Institute  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Sedgwick  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 
This  institute  was  established  and  endowed  in  1889  by  William  H. 
Webb.  The  first  guest  was  admitted  to  the  home  in  October,  1893. 
There  have  always  been  in  recent  years  philanthropic  institutions  which 
exist  for  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  working  women  of  various 
classes.  A  pioneer  in  this  line  of  work  was  the  Working  Women’s 
Protective  Union,  which  was  established  in  1863.  Settlement  work 
in  all  its  phases  has  been  another  development  of  the  growth  of  the 
population  in  New  York  and  in  the  vicinity.  Church  missions  were, 
of  course,  the  pioneers. 

The  Salvation  Army — One  of  the  most  important  Salvation  Army  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  eastern  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  eastern  terri¬ 
tory  comprising  the  twenty-two  eastern  and  southern  states,  is  located  in 
The  Bronx.  This  is  the  Training  School  for  Cadets  which  occupies 
quite  an  imposing  building  at  West  Tremont  and  Andrews  avenues. 
This  building  was  originally  erected  as  an  orphanage  by  a  wealthy 
family,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  a  purchase  price 
far  below  its  actual  cost  in  1920.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Training 
School  was  moved  from  downtown  Manhattan  to  this  new  institution. 
Every  year  the  Training  School  prepares  approximately  two  hundred 
men  and  women  cadets  for  Salvation  Army  officerships.  It  has  a  staff 
of  thirty-one  members.  There  are  three  corps,  all  centres  of  religious 
work,  in  The  Bronx.  Corps  No.  10,  known  as  the  Tremont,  or  Training 
School  Corps,  was  opened  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1921,  at  No.  1872  Web¬ 
ster  Avenue.  Since  then  its  location  has  been  changed  to  No.  1891 
Washington  Avenue.  From  September  until  June  this  corps  is  operated 
by  the  cadets  of  the  Training  School.  Corps  No.  5,  opened  in  October, 
1910,  at  No.  245  East  142nd  Street,  is  now  situated  at  No.  329  East  157th 
Street.  Corps  No.  13,  opened  in  December,  1923,  is  located  at  No.  1066 
Prospect  Avenue.  The  Bronx  also  claims  distinction  in  the  social 
service  phase  of  Salvation  Army  operations,  for  the  reason  that  at  175th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  the  Army  in  1924  opened  what  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  largest  Industrial  Home  for  the  reclamation  of  down  and  out 
men  in  the  world.  The  Army  now  maintains  a  hundred  and  one  of  these 
institutions  throughout  the  United  States,  but  the  one  in  The  Bronx  sets 
the  pace  for  size. 
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Visiting  Nurse  Service — Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  administered  by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  The 
Bronx.  The  nursing  work  in  The  Bronx  was  undertaken  because  of 
the  growing  population  there,  and  the  frequent  calls  for  nursing  serv¬ 
ice  which  came  to  the  Manhattan  office  from  patients  who  had  moved  to 
The  Bronx.  In  1906  two  nurses  established  themselves  in  an  apartment 
on  Dawson  Street,  which  later  was  transferred  to  No.  862  Cauldwell 
Avenue.  The  work  grew  and  the  little  office  space  in  the  apartment 
became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing  staff.  When  The  Bronx 
House  on  Washington  Avenue  was  opened  in  1911,  an  invitation  to 
occupy  an  office  there  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  this  continued  as  The 
Bronx  Nursing  Center  until  the  space  there  also  became  inadequate, 
when  in  1916  an  office  in  the  building  in  163rd  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
was  secured  and  a  second  center  was  opened  on  Tremont  Avenue.  In 
1916  a  baby  health  station  was  established  in  the  Parish  House  of  the 
St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Westchester,  which  continued  there 
until  the  Westchester  center  was  established. 

Miss  Catherine  Leverich,  secretary  of  The  Bronx  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  financed  the  Morris  Avenue  Health  Cen¬ 
ter  for  two  years  and  assisted  in  the  organization  and  in  the  financing 
of  the  Villa  Avenue  Health  Center,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Nursing 
Committee  of  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service.  She  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Alfred  Page  be  invited  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  The  Bronx  in  order  that  the  borough  might  play  a  larger  part 
in  securing  the  budget  needed  for  the  Nursing  Service.  In  January, 
1923,  Miss  Viola  Conklin  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  interviewed 
Mrs.  Page,  who  consented  to  accept  the  chairmanship.  During  the 
spring  of  that  year  both  Miss  Conklin  and  Mrs.  Page  interviewed  many 
people,  inviting  them  to  serve  on  local  committees,  planning  to  start 
active  work  in  the  fall.  The  chairman  of  the  local  committee  met  as 
a  central  committee  in  the  year  at  the  home  of  Olin  J.  Stevens,  and 
plans  were  made  for  further  work  in  the  fall.  Mrs.  Page  was  taken 
ill  and  Miss  Conklin  had  to  leave  the  work.  It  therefore  had  to  be 
organized,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lawrence  accepted  the  chairmanship. 
During  the  fall  of  1923  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1924  monthly 
meetings  of  the  local  committees  were  held  at  the  center  offices.  Two 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  were  held,  one  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  early  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  in  the  spring  at  The  Bronx 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  at  which  plans  for  the  following 
year  were  made.  The  Central  Committee  consists  of  a  chairman  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  local  committees.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

The  Bronx  Nursing  Centers  are  as  follows: 

Morrisania  Center,  No.  320  East  149th  Street — At  the  urgent  re- 
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quest  of  the  people  living  in  the  section  around  Public  School  No.  1, 
College  Avenue  and  145th  Street,  led  by  Miss  Abbey  Porter  Leland, 
principal  of  that  school,  The  Bronx  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
agreed  to  finance  an  intensive  health  service  in  the  section  covered  by 
this  school.  The  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  was  asked  to 
conduct  this,  which  was  begun  in  June,  1920.  A  sub-station  was 
opened  at  the  corner  of  College  Avenue  and  143rd  Street.  In  1922,  the 
Red  Cross  discontinued  the  financing  of  this  center.  The  work  con¬ 
tinued,  the  nurses  being  paid  by  Henry  Street,  the  doctors  volunteering 
their  services  in  the  clinics,  and  the  landlord  donating  the  rent.  In 
June,  1923,  it  was  found  necessary  to  combine  the  center  at  143rd  Street 
and  the  one  at  Morris  Avenue  at  its  present  headquarters,  No.  320  East 
149th  Street.  The  Morrisania  Nursing  Service  covers  the  following 
territory:  North — 149th  Street,  3rd  Avenue,  157 — Melrose,  162 — River; 
South — Bronx  Kills;  East — Bronx  Kills;  West — Harlem  River.  Center 
activities :  Mothers’  Club,  once  a  week.  The  supervisor  of  this  office  is 
Miss  Sarah  Ward  Gould.  There  are  twelve  nurses  covering  this  district, 
which  includes  Italians,  Russians,  Germans,  Americans,  and  Irish. 

Melrose  Center — The  Melrose  center  moved  from  its  shabby  second- 
floor  quarters  on  163rd  Street  and  Third  Avenue  to  No.  916  Brook  Ave¬ 
nue  in  June,  1920.  It  remained  there  until  May,  1924,  when  it  was  found 
that  more  reasonable  and  more  suitable  headquarters  could  be  secured 
at  its  present  location,  No.  1160  Jackson  Avenue.  Boundaries:  North — 
168th  Street  to  Jerome  Avenue  to  170th  Street  and  St.  Paul’s  Place  to 
Crotona  Park  South  to  Prospect  and  Freeman  streets ;  South — 149th 
Street  to  3rd  Avenue  to  157th  Melrose,  159,  Courtland,  160,  Park,  156, 
Morris  to  161st  to  Harlem  River;  East — East  River;  West — Harlem 
River.  This  center  conducts  a  Pre-Natal  Clinic,  Mothers’  Club  and  Baby 
Conference.  The  supervisor,  Miss  Gladys  Park,  and  thirteen  nurses 
cover  the  district. 

Tremont  Center — Treinont  center  moved  from  its  second-floor  loca¬ 
tion  on  Tremont  Avenue,  near  Third  Avenue,  to  its  present  location, 
No.  2021  Arthur  Avenue,  in  February,  1921.  Boundaries:  North — Ford- 
ham  Road;  South — 168th,  Jerome  Avenue;  East — 168th,  Shakespeare; 
West — Harlem  River,  Ship  Canal.  Center  activities:  Baby  Conference, 
Nurses  Baby  Conference,  Pre-Natal  Clinic  and  Mothers’  Club.  The 
patients  are  mostly  Russians  and  Italians. 

Fordham  Center — The  Villa  Avenue  center,  now  called  the  Fordham 
center,  was  begun  in  May,  1921.  An  effort  was  made  to  organize  the 
community  which  has  consistently  helped  in  the  support  of  this  center. 
The  Red  Cross  also  contributed.  It  was  begun  with  just  one  nurse 
working  a  few  blocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  center.  Soon  more  nurses 
were  added  as  well  as  more  territory.  In  April,  1924,  the  center  moved 
to  No.  2737  Webster  Avenue,  combining  with  Kingsbridge,  and  now 
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covers  the  territory  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Eastchester  Bay  from 
Fordham  Road  to  the  city  line.  In  1915,  the  Nursing  Service  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Inwood,  Marble  Hill,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  Kingsbridge.  Mrs. 
Kjaer,  the  nurse,  interested  Mr.  Johnson,  head  of  the  foundry,  in  the 
work.  His  cooperation  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  in  this  district.  The 
first  automobile  used  in  this  territory  was  given  by  him  to  the  service. 
In  1917,  the  Van  Courtland  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  Kingsbridge,  which  the  nurses  were  invited  to  make 
their  headquarters.  Later,  a  supervisor  and  two  nurses  were  added  to  the 
staff,  the  Red  Cross  paying  part  of  the  supervisor’s  salary.  A  short 
time  after  a  children’s  clinic  was  organized,  the  Red  Cross  paying  the 
doctor’s  salary.  In  June,  1920,  the  Van  Courtland  Chapter  had  to 
curtail  its  work.  Miss  Emily  Perkins  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter,  who 
had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  health  work,  was  most  eager  that 
the  Kingsbridge  community  support  this  service.  The  Kingsbridge 
Health  Association  was  formed.  This  organization  attempted  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  clinic  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  It  met  the  rent  and  the 
doctor’s  salary,  but  at  no  time  was  able  to  meet  any  of  the  nurses’ 
salaries.  In  April,  1924,  the  nurses  moved  to  the  Fordham  Center  and 
the  clinic  was  discontinued  by  the  Kingsbridge  Health  Association. 
Boundaries:  North — City  Line;  South — Fordham  Road  and  Pelham 
Parkway;  East — Hutchinson  River  and  Eastchester  Bay,  City  Island 
and  Hart  Island;  West — Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers.  Activities: 
Mothers’  Club,  Nurses’  and  Babies’  Conference.  Miss  Margaret  Reid, 
supervisor,  and  five  nurses  cover  the  territory. 

Westchester  Office,  No.  2169  Westchester  Avfcnue — This  office  was 
organized  by  a  committee  of  twenty  women,  who  volunteered  to  finance 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  office,  amounting  to  $150  a  month.  This 
fund  they  raised  through  the  community — each  family  being  responsible 
for  a  dollar,  to  be  procured  by  the  Committee.  Sometimes  dinners  and 
card-parties  are  arranged  to  raise  the  necessary  amount.  The  activities 
in  this  center  are :  Baby  welfare  clinics,  pre-school  clinics,  Mothers’ 
Club,  and  Nutrition  Class.  About  a  thousand  visits  are  made  each 
month.  Included  in  this  area  are  about  65,000  people.  Boundaries : 
North  of  Bronx  River,  East  of  Pelham  Bay  to  the  Sound.  The  super¬ 
visor  is  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Neary  and  six  nurses  cover  the  district. 

Each  one  of  the  nurses  giving  service  in  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  is  a  graduate  nurse  and  averages  eight 
visits  a  day.  They  report  at  their  office  at  8.30  A.  M.,  leave  for  duty 
at  8.45,  report  back  at  12.45  P.  M.,  and  then  go  into  the  field  again  at 
2  to  remain  until  5  P.  M.  The  calls  for  nursing  care  are  received  from 
the  doctors,  the  families  of  the  patients,  or  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  industrial  firms.  They  cover  maternity  cases, 
new-born,  general  cases,  and  communicable  diseases,  without  regard 
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to  race,  creed,  or  color.  For  general  cases,  treatments  are  given  as  per 
doctor’s  orders.  Advice  and  health  education  of  the  families  are  given. 
Welfare  visits,  which  are  purely  educational,  are  made,  and  mothers  are 
instructed  in  hygiene  and  nutrition.  There  is  a  charge  for  active  visits 
of  $1.15  per  visit  and  $1.65  for  mother  and  child.  An  hourly  service 
for  which  there  is  a  charge  of  $2.00  for  the  first  hour  and  $1.75  for 
every  additional  hour,  is  maintained  for  people  who  want  a  nurse  for  a 
special  time.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle¬ 
ment  does  not  conduct  baby  clinics  in  districts  which  are  covered  by 
the  Board  of  Health  Clinics. 

Bronx  Catholic  Big  Brothers  League — The  Bronx  Catholic  Big  Bro¬ 
thers  League  was  organized  on  February  15,  1916.  Its  officers  are  as 
follows:  Spiritual  Adviser,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Ryan;  President,  Hon.  John 
E.  McGeehan;  Secretary,  Harry  A.  Weber;  Treasurer,  Charles  B.  Mc- 
Groddy;  Chairman  of  the  Law  Committee,  Felix  A.  Muldoon;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Medical  Committee,  W.  E.  Howley,  M.  D.  This  is  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  work :  There  is  a  staff  of  paid  workers,  supplemented 
by  volunteers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  executives,  teachers,  all 
busy  men  selected  because  of  their  good  will  and  natural  ability  to  do 
effective  work.  The  Little  Brothers  are  boys  referred  by  parents,  hos¬ 
pitals,  police  courts,  by  other  boys,  and  by  the  boys  themselves.  They 
are  sometimes  sons  of  widows,  inebriates,  prisoners,  of  careless  or 
ignorant  parents,  boys  who  are  largely  the  victims  of  their  environment. 
The  task  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  boy’s  trouble,  whether  it  be 
truancy,  stealing,  lying,  running  away  from  home,  etc. ;  then  with  the 
cooperation  of  parents,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Big  Brothers,  to 
build  up  within  the  boy  a  sense  of  honor  and  good  citizenship. 

Jewish  Ladies’  Day  Nursery — This  institution  was  founded  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1916.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are:  Mrs.  K.  Cherr,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  M.  Field,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  B.  Solomon,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  A.  Tellis,  Comptroller;  Mrs.  S.  Glouberman,  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs  I.  Kuller,  Financial  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Jewish 
Ladies’  Day  Nursery  cares  for  orphaned  and  deserted  destitute  chil¬ 
dren  ;  providing  them  with  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  all  possible  recrea¬ 
tion.  Free  medical  and  dental  service  is  provided.  There  is  no  discrim¬ 
ination  in  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  religion.  There  is  capacity  for  a 
hundred  children,  the  number  usually  in  charge  of  the  institution.  It 
is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  The  Bronx  that  admits  infants. 
The  ages  of  the  children  vary  from  four  months  to  fourteen  years. 

Kingsland  Orphan  Children’s  Home — This  institution,  located  at  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway  and  Stillwell  Avenue,  represents  in  The  Bronx  the  Edwin 
Gould  Foundation  for  Children,  Inc.,  which  is  located  at  No.  598  Madison 
Avenue  at  57th  Street.  The  officers  of  the  Foundation,  which  was 
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established  on  March  7,  1923,  are:  Mrs.  George  F.  Shrady,  Honorary 
President;  Edwin  Gould,  President  and  Treasurer;  A.  S.  McClain,  Vice- 
President;  Edmund  G.  Vaughan,  Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Miss 
Florence  MacDermid,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
is  to  be  a  quarantine  station  for  children  going  into  Protestant  institu¬ 
tions.  The  general  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Edwin  Gould,  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  furnishes  details  of  the  Foundation’s  administration: 

Your  Treasurer  became  a  member  of  the  Messiah  Home  for  Children  on 
December  4y  1916;  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Admissions;  and 
when  the  Messiah  Home  property  at  Andrews  and  West  Tremont  avenues,  New 
York  City,  was  sold  and  the  money  put  into  an  endowment  fund,  provided  the 
place  for  the  Messiah  Home  at  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  thus  establishing  Lake¬ 
side  Chapel.  There  is  a  State  Law  that  provides  that  any  child  entering  an 
institution  must  be  quarantined,  and  as  the  Messiah  Home  had  no  facilities  for 
quarantining  children,  whenever  children  were  admitted  to  the  Institution,  they 
had  to  be  quarantined  with  some  other  organization  that  had  facilities  for  this 
purpose.  During  the  years  1920-1923,  your  Treasurer  quarantined  children  for 
the  Messiah  Home  in  various  institutions,  including,  among  other  places,  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Industrial  School  on  South 
Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  Sheltering  Arms. 

Mayor  Mitchel  during  his  administration,  established  a  Clearing  Bureau  for 
dependent  children,  using  the  Messiah  Home  Building  for  this  purpose. 

Meanwhile  your  Treasurer  had  under  advisement  the  plan  of  starting  another 
Home  for  Children,  and  the  Kingsland  Avenue  Children’s  Home  was  incorporated 
and  property  secured  by  it  from  the  Five  Boroughs  Realty  Company  on  April  25, 
1922.  However,  upon  further  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  such  a  Home 
was  not  so  much  needed  as  an  Organization  that  would  provide  a  large  central 
quarantine  station  or  Clearing  Bureau  where  any  children  seeking  admission  to 
the  institution  we  are  connected  with  could  remain  for  the  quarantine  period, 
doing  away  with  the  more  or  less  inadequate  separate  quarantine  in  each  in¬ 
stitution. 

It  was  found  that  often  times  the  quarantine  of  an  institution  where  a  child 
had  been  accepted  might  be  filled  when  a  mother  or  father  was  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  go  to  work  and  place  the  child  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
in  an  institution;  also  that  this  plan  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the 
present  institutions,  as  quarantining  the  children  is  a  very  expensive  process  if 
done  properly.  Separate  quarantines  run  by  the  institutions  would  each  have  to 
engage  someone  to  perhaps  care  for  only  one  or  two  children  at  a  time  who  would 
have  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  unit  of  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Another 
disadvantage  of  the  individual  quarantine  was  that  the  children  in  quarantine  re¬ 
ceived  no  schooling.  This  has  been  obviated  in  the  quarantine  or  Cleaning  Bureau 
now  in  operation  by  the  Edwin  Gould  Foundation,  as  it  is  an  annex  to  Public 
School  No.  12,  and  a  public  school  teacher  is  furnished  for  each  one  of  our 
quarantine  cottages.  Your  treasurer,  thinking  that  a  great  improvement  could 
be  made  in  the  quarantining  of  children  over  the  previous  methods,  established 
in  March  7,  1923,  the  Edwin  Gould  Foundation  for  Children;  and  the  Clearing 
Bureau  was  put  into  operation  in  March,  1923,  at  Pelham  Parkway  and  Stillwell 
Avenue,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  took  over  the  work  that  had  previously 
been  done  through  various  other  institutions. 

Hebrew  United  Charities — The  Hebrew  United  Charities  was  or- 
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ganized  in  1874  and  incorporated  in  1877.  Its  present  officers  are  the 
following:  Leopold  Plaut,  President;  Walter  H.  Liebman,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident;  Edgar  J.  Nathan,  Vice-President;  Mark  E.  Stroock,  Secretary; 
Louis  J.  Grumbach,  Treasurer. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  United  Charities  is  expressed  in  its  By- 
Laws  :  “The  purposes  of  this  Society  shall  be  through  service,  relief  of 
material  need,  and  the  coordination  of  community  resources,  to  conserve 
and  develop  normal  family  life  in  the  Jewish  Community.”  The  or¬ 
ganization  operates  through  its  administrative  office  at  No.  125  East  46th 
Street,  where  in  addition  to  the  administrative  staff  are  housed  its  de¬ 
partments  :  Mental  Hygiene  Department ;  Self  Support  Department ; 
Home  Economics  Department;  Vocational  Guidance  Department; 
Homeless  Men  Department.  In  addition  to  this,  work  with  families  is 
carried  on  through  seven  district  offices  at  the  following  addresses : 
District  No.  1,  No.  239  East  Broadway;  District  No.  2,  No.  150  Delancey 
Street;  District  No.  3,  No.  799  Broadway;  Stuyvesant,  No.  13  Astor 
Place;  Yorkville,  No.  318  East  86th  Street;  Harlem,  No.  345  East  116th 
Street;  Bronx,  No.  322  East  149th  Street. 

The  budget  of  the  Hebrew  United  Charities  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $700,000  annually.  A  large  proportion  of  the  families  under  care 
reside  in  The  Bronx,  and  The  Bronx  District  is  one  of  the  most 
active  ones  in  the  organization. 

Baby  Welfare  Station — The  Baby  Welfare  Station  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  situated  at  No.  2547  East  Tremont 
Avenue,  The  Bronx.  The  officers  are:  Miss  Regina  Jaudas,  Supervisor; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Needham,  President;  Mrs.  M.  Morse,  Secretary;  Mrs.  P. 
Herold,  Treasurer.  The  Station  was  opened  in  October,  1923,  and  in 
May,  1924,  a  license  was  granted.  Babies  are  weighed  each  week.  The 
work  includes  the  regulation  of  formulae,  and  advice  in  general  is 
given  to  mothers  for  improving  the  health  of  their  babies  by  the  phys¬ 
ician  in  charge.  Pre-school  and  older  children  are  also  weighed  and 
advice  in  respect  to  diet  given.  Homes  are  visited  by  a  nurse  who 
renders  such  aid  as  is  necessary  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  babies 
and  the  older  children. 

Bronx  Day  Nursery — The  Bronx  Day  Nursery  is  situated  at  Abby 
House,  No.  339  East  142nd  Street,  New  York.  It  was  founded  in  memory 
of  Abby  Pittman  Lathers,  and  Abby  Caroline  Lathers.  The  officers 
are:  Honorary  President,  Miss  Julia  Lathers;  President,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Hodson ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hoffman;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
Eustis;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Howard;  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Stephens.  The  Board  of  Managers  includes :  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Blakely,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Blair,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Banks,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Edgerly, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Edwards,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goewey,  Mrs.  A.  Haring,  Mrs.  O.  C. 
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Mees,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Miller,  Miss  Hazel  McDonald,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
N.  B.  Van  Etten.  The  chairmen  of  committees  who  are  also  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  are:  Membership,  Mrs.  W.  Fraser;  House,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Plough;  Nursery  Banks,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Francis.  A  statement  given  out 
by  the  Nursery  indicates  its  plan  and  purpose: 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  mothers  who  must  work  to  support  their 
children.  Few,  however,  stop  to  consider  what  becomes  of  the  children  while 
the  mothers  are  at  work.  There  are  places  where  they  may  be  left  for  the  day. 
There  is  such  a  place  in  The  Bronx — it  is  called  the  Bronx  Day  Nursery,  Abby 
House.  It  is  the  only  non-sectarian  institution  of  this  sort  among  nearly  1,000,000 
people  of  the  borough.  There  is  need  for  this  service.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
one  need  only  listen  to  some  of  the  stories  the  superintendent  hears  every  day. 
She  meets  mothers  whose  husbande  have  died  leaving  five  small  children  to  be 
cared  for.  Mothers  whose  husbands  have  deserted  them  with  babies  to  be  reared. 
How  she  cares  for  the  children  is  worth  knowing.  On  134th  Street  there  is  a 
small  family.  The  father  is  dead.  Every  morning  at  seven-thirty  the  mother 
arrives  at  the  Nursery  with  her  two  children,  leaves  them  in  the  superintendent’s 
care,  and  goes  to  her  work  in  a  department  store.  The  baby  is  taken  up  to 
the  nursery,  a  light  airy  room  on  the  third  floor.  There  she  receives  the  best 
care  a  competent  nurse  can  give.  She  eats  nourishing  food  at  a  low  table  with 
the  others,  and  sleeps  in  a  white  crib.  Her  waking  hours  on  pleasant  days  are 
spent  on  the  porch.  When  her  mother  comes  for  her  at  six  she  finds  a  healthier, 
happier  baby  than  she  left  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  big  brother — age  five — spends  the  morning  in  a  delightful  school, 
directed  in  his  play — for  it  isn’t  work — by  a  Montessori  teacher.  Then  a  whole¬ 
some  meal  and  nap  and  an  afternoon  in  the  yard  where  there  are  swings  and 
a  see-saw  and  sandpiles  and  other  boys  to  play  with.  Then  another  hot  meal 
before  they  go  home.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  mother  goes  to  her  work 
free  from  worry?  That  is  the  story  of  two  children.  There  are  fifty  more.  There 
might  be  twice  as  many.  The  need  is  proven  in  each  case  before  the  child  is 
admitted  to  the  Nursery.  How  much  does  the  mother  pay  for  this  service?  Less 
than  the  cost  of  the  food  that  the  child  eats. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Miss  Mary  Conlon,  then  as  now  principal  of  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  30,  The  Bronx,  found  that  the  children  in  her  charge  were 
often  absent  because  they  had  to  take  care  of  younger  brothers  or  sis¬ 
ters  in  family  emergencies.  If  the  mother  was  ill  or  had  to  go  to  Har¬ 
lem  to  shop,  if  the  father  was  laid  off  and  the  mother  had  to  go  to  work, 
it  was  the  child  of  school  age  who  stayed  at  home  to  fill  her  place.  “A 
day  nursery  in  the  neighborhood  would  take  care  of  the  babies  and 
keep  the  older  children  in  school — and  do  a  great  deal  besides,”  thought 
Miss  Conlon;  and  she  spoke  to  Miss  Julia  Lathers  about  it.  Miss  Lath¬ 
ers,  although  not  then  or  later,  a  resident  of  The  Bronx,  saw  the  need  of 
the  neighborhood  and  set  about  to  meet  it.  Abby  House,  named  for 
her  mother  and  sister,  were  the  result.  After  six  years  at  No.  365  East 
141st  Street,  the  Nursery  was  moved  to  its  present  quarters  at  No.  339 
East  142nd  Street.  Miss  Lathers’  connection  with  other  charities,  notably 
the  Clothing  Bureau  which  she  founded,  has  kept  her  latterly  from  ac- 
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tive  work  in  the  Day  Nursery,  but  on  every  Founders’  Day,  November 
22  and  March  9,  the  children  are  reminded  by  pleasant  parties  that  they 
have  her  interest,  and  throughout  the  year  those  who  are  carrying  on 
the  work  confess  themselves  conscious  of  the  friendly  furtherance  of 
the  president  of  the  Nursery. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  superintendent’s  annual  report 
of  the  Bronx  Day  Nursery  for  1924: 

Happy  countries  have  no  history,  it  is  said.  So  healthy  nurseries  have  less 
to  report  than  those  which  must  tell  of  illness  and  disaster.  Our  year  has 
been  happily  uneventful.  We  have  had  no  contagious  diseases  in  the  Nursery, 
and  little  illness  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Sheinberg  has  made  regular  weekly  visits  and 
has  been  generous  in  making  extra  calls  both  at  the  Nursery  and  at  the  homes 
of  our  families.  Through  his  advice  several  pairs  of  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths 
were  removed  last  spring  and  the  early  fall.  Lincoln  Hospital  is  always  ready 
to  take  these  cases  for  us  and  to  render  any  medical  or  surgical  help  we  need. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  planning  and  of  searching  for  suitable  material  and 
equipment  suitably  priced,  our  dental  clinic  is  at  last  a  working  reality.  The 
dentist’s  examinations  show  that  the  very  little  children’s  teeth  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  those  of  the  school  children  are  very  poor.  This  situation  warns  us 
that  we  must  watch  the  little  ones  and  care  for  their  teeth  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  In  the  future  we  shall  send  children  from  here  to  school  with  sound, 
healthy,  well-cared-for  teeth.  This  will  mean  much  to  them  as  they  grow  older. 
Even  after  they  leave  us  many  of  the  mothers  who  otherwise  would  not  bother 
about  teeth  until  their  children  were  crying  with  toothache  will  follow  our  example 
of  watchfulness  and  care.  The  statistics  of  family  conditions  show  that  most  of 
the  parents  who  bring  children  here  are  American-born.  Nearly  half  of  the 
women  have  been  deserted;  one-fifth  are  widows;  and  the  others  come  because 
of  illness,  debt,  or  prison  terms  for  their  husbands. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory — The  Managers  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1924,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  George  B.  Robinson,  William  H.  Hurst,  Charles  V.  Fornes, 
Thomas  F.  McAvoy,  James  Clarke,  John  J.  Pulleyn,  Robert  Louis  Ho- 
guet,  John  J.  O’Donohue,  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  M.  D.,  John  J.  Fallahee, 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Gerald  M.  Borden,  Louis  J.  de  Milhau,  Edward  F.  Mc¬ 
Manus,  William  F.  Heide,  John  D.  Ryan,  Alfred  J.  Amend,  James  F. 
McNaboe,  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Myles  J.  Tierney,  M.  D.,  Arthur  Kenedy, 
Hubert  McDonnell,  Edwin  S.  McManus,  Peter  J.  Carey,  Thomas  A. 
Reynolds,  Rev.  John  J.  Mitty,  D.  D.,  the  last  three  elected  June  5,  1924. 

The  officers  for  1924  were:  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  M.  D.,  President;  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Hoguet,  First  Vice-President;  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Second  Vice- 
President;  John  J.  Fallahee,  Treasurer;  Myles  J.  Tierney,  M.  D.,  Sec¬ 
retary  ;  Executive  Committee — Robert  Louis  Hoguet,  Chairman ; 
Charles  V.  Fornes,  William  F.  Heide,  Alfred  J.  Amend,  Edwin  S.  Mc¬ 
Manus. 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  was  founded  in  the  year  1862 
for  the  protection  of  wayward  and  destitute  boys  and  girls  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  faith.  The  great  Civil  War  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  broke  out  in  1861.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this 
gigantic  struggle  was  to  leave  orphaned,  and  in  many  cases,  homeless, 
thousands  of  Catholic  children,  whose  patriotic  fathers  and  brothers  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  To  these  were  soon  added  other  thousands,  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  impoverished  immigrants  from  Catholic  countries,  at  that  time 
chiefly  from  Ireland.  To  save  these  boys  and  girls  and  gather  them 
into  a  home  where  they  would  be  educated  and  taught  a  useful  trade 
and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  parents,  was  the  object  of  the 
founders. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  a  number  of  prominent  Catholic 
gentlemen  met  in  the  Rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Man- 
hattanville,  New  York,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  the  proposed 
foundation.  Among  those  present  were  Archbishop  Hughes,  Rev.  John 
Breen,  pastor  of  the  Annunciation  Church;  Rev.  William  Quinn,  pastor 
of  St.  Peter’s;  the  Rev.  Brother  Patrick,  President  of  Manhattan  Col¬ 
lege  ;  and  Dr.  Levi  Stillman  Ives,  a  convert,  who  had  formerly  been 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  Several  other  gentle¬ 
men  completed  the  gathering.  It  was  then  and  there  decided  that  a 
Protectory  should  be  established  without  any  unnecessary  delay ;  that 
accommodation  should  be  secured;  that  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  be  invited  to  direct  the  Male  Department,  and  the  American 
Sisters  of  Charity,  founded  in  1809  by  Mother  Seton,  be  given  charge 
of  the  Female  Department.  Brother  Patrick  promised  in  the  name  of 
Brother  Philippe,  Superior  General,  to  supply  the  Brothers  and  until 
his  death  in  1891,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
institution. 

The  work  of  organization  took  a  further  step  in  advance  at  a  meeting 
called  for  February  11,  1863,  at  No.  15  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  the  pas¬ 
toral  residence  of  Father  Quinn.  Seven  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
go  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  charter.  They  succeeded.  On  April  14,  1863,  the  Legislature 
granted  the  charter  under  the  title  of  “The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Destitute  Roman  Catholic  Children  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  For 
the  immediate  accommodation  of  the  youthful  inmates  two  private 
dwellings  in  the  heart  of  the  city  were  rented,  and  here  the  boys  found 
their  first  home  and  shelter  under  the  care  of  Brother  Teliow.  About  the 
same  time  the  Managers  succeeded  in  renting  a  suitable  building  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city  for  the  reception  of  girls.  These  they  placed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Thus  was  begun,  in  limited 
rented  quarters,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  American  metropolis,  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  about  1,000  children,  the  New  York  Catholic  Protec¬ 
tory,  which  has  since  grown  to  proportions  that  enable  it  to  care  for 
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3,000  children,  and  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  institutions  of  its 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

It  became  in  time  evident  that  ampler  accommodation,  beyond  the 
city  limits,  would  be  an  imperative  necessity.  The  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Brothers  were  convinced  that  the  influence  of  environment  in  a 
densely  crowded-  city  like  New  York  told  against  the  success  of  the 
work.  Then  began  a  search  for  a  permanent  location.  A  farm  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  near  the  village  of  Westchester,  then  some  miles  beyond 
the  boundary  line  of  New  York  City,  was  visited,  and  found  eminently 
favorable  as  a  site  for  the  institution.  It  consisted  of  about  114  acres, 
having  commodious  barns  and  outhouses,  and  was  purchased  for  $40,- 
000.  To  this  an  adjoining  farm  of  some  fifty  acres  was  subsequently 
added.  Today  the  property  is  valued  at  two  or  three  million  dollars. 
Shortly  after  entering  into  possession  at  Westchester,  a  spacious  brick 
building,  designed  to  accommodate  from  600  to  800  children,  was  erected 
for  the  boys.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  erect  one  of  equal  di¬ 
mensions  during  the  following  summer  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls.  In  subsequent  years  other  buildings  were  put  up  as  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  numbers  of  the  inmates  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  demanded :  The  Administration  Building,  a  massive  and  beauti¬ 
ful  building,  which  contains  the  offices,  parlors,  Brothers’  community 
room,  private  chapel,  library,  kitchens,  refectories  and  dormitories  for 
the  nine  hundred  boys  of  the  senior  department,  lavatories  and  store¬ 
rooms;  The  St.  Aloysius  Chapel,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  two  thou¬ 
sand;  the  Lecture  Hall,  of  like  capacity;  the  Senior  Department  School 
Building,  containing  eighteen  large  classrooms,  two  music  rooms,  and 
a  hall  for  military  drill ;  the  Industrial  Building,  in  which  are  housed 
many  of  the  trades  taught  in  the  institution,  the  electrical  engineering 
department,  the  laundry,  the  store-room,  and  shipping  depot ;  the 
Manual  Training  Building,  fully  equipped;  the  Junior  Department 
Building,  which  contains  the  lavatory,  kitchen,  refectory,  classrooms, 
and  dormitories  for  the  younger  children,  besides  a  community  room, 
library,  and  private  chapel  for  the  Brothers  of  this  department;  the  In¬ 
firmary  Building,  with  accommodations  for  a  hundred  patients,  erected 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  modern  medical  and  sanitary 
science ;  the  House  of  Reception,  where  the  newly  arrived  are  kept  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  days  before  being  assigned  to  the  school  or  division 
for  which  they  are  suited. 

The  institution  had  only  begun  when  the  necessity  for  a  system  of 
trades  became  apparent.  Most  of  the  children  received  into  the  insti¬ 
tution,  particularly  during  the  first  years,  were  the  victims  of  indolent 
or  vicious  habits,  which  time  and  patience  alone  could  eradicate.  Ex¬ 
perience  soon  taught  the  management  that  to  succeed  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  constant  occupation,  pleasantly  diversified,  was  essential. 
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Change  and  relaxation,  it  was  seen,  were  demanded.  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  trades.  A  feeling  was  thereby 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  children  so  engaged  that  they  were  doing 
something  for  themselves ;  that  they  were  acquiring  a  skill  which  might 
lead  to  a  prosperous  position  in  life.  The  following  trades  are  taught 
in  the  Protectory :  Typesetting,  printing,  electrotyping,  bookbinding, 
tailoring,  plumbing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying,  masonry, 
harness-making,  laundering,  bread-making,  electrical  engineering,  draw¬ 
ing,  photography,  gardening,  farming,  dairying,  manual  training,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  general  housework.  A  large  amount  of  excellent  work,  within 
the  buildings  and  outside,  is  done  by  the  boys.  Positions  are  obtained 
for  many  of  these  youthful  mechanics  when  leaving  the  institution, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  earn  a  good  living,  while  very  few  fall  back 
into  the  paths  of  vice. 

The  Protectory  is  a  chartered  corporation,  the  powers  of  which  are 
exercised  by  a  Board  of  Managers.  These  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  Board  is  composed  of  twenty-six  Catholic  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Vicar-General  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York.  The 
members  meet  once  a  month,  and  the  various  committees  of  the  Board 
once  a  week.  The  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  Rector 
of  the  institution  is  present  at  all  the  meetings. 

The  first  president  of  the  Board  was  Dr.  Levi  Stillman  Ives,  who  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1797.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  and  in  1819 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Later  he  became  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Oxford  Movement  in  England  which  he  closely 
followed,  carried  him  into  the  Catholic  Church.  His  book,  “Trials  of  a 
Mind  in  Search  of  Truth,”  narrates  the  history  of  his  religious  opinions. 
He  came  to  New  York  and  was  for  a  time  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Manhattan  College.  Another  noted  president  of  the  Protectory  was 
Henry  L.  Hoguet,  who  was  twenty-five  years  President  of  the  Emi¬ 
grant  Industrial  Savings  Bank.  For  sixteen  years  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Protectory  with  signal  ability.  In  1897,  on  the  death  of 
Bryan  Lawrence,  George  B.  Robinson  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board  and  for  over  fifteen  years  without  compensation,  gave  his  entire 
time  and  undivided  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  Protectory. 

The  children  of  the  Protectory,  which  was  founded  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  Catholic  children,  are  instructed  in  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Patriotism  is  taught  by  precept  and  example.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  is  paid  to  hygiene,  and  with  many  of  them  they  are  not  long  at 
the  Protectory  when  a  great  improvement  in  physique  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  noticeable.  The  boys  learn  the  various  trades  well.  The 
following  account,  appearing  in  the  “Catholic  Review,”  shows  what  some 
of  the  young  printers  in  the  Protectory  are  capable  of  doing:  “One  of 
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the  features  which  attract  attention  at  the  Male  Department  of  the 
Catholic  Protectory  at  Westchester  is  the  spacious,  airy,  lightsome,  and 
cleanly  Printing  office.  In  two  weeks’  time,  the  boys  had  set  up,  elec- 
trotyped,  and  printed  225,000  copies  of  a  quarto  double-page  circular, 
issued  to  the  Catholic  people  of  New  York,  inviting  them  to  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  seminary.  Twenty 
thousand  additional  copies  of  these  circulars  were  printed  in  German, 
ten  thousand  in  Italian,  and  five  thousand  in  French.  The  circular  was 
also  printed  in  Bohemian,  Hebrew,  modern  Greek,  and  Syriac.  This 
immense  number  of  circulars  was  distributed  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
diocese  from  the  mailing-rooms  of  the  Protectory.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  a  number  of  railroad  posters,  twenty  thousand  two-page  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Latin  Psalms,  used  in  the 
blessing  of  the  corner-stone,  were  printed.  Moreover,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  carried  on  in  the  same  office  the  work  of  setting  up,  electro¬ 
typing  and  printing,  a  small  sixty-two  page  souvenir  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone,  for  which  twelve  illustrations  were  made,  and  of  which 
five  thousand  copies  were  printed.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
work  was  done  by  boys  who  had  been  trained  and  taught  in  this  insti¬ 
tution,  and  that  the  work  itself  was  done  in  a  manner  to  elicit  the  praise 
of  everyone  that  examined  it,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  noble  work  the 
Protectory  is  doing.” 

The  Male  Department  of  the  Protectory  is  divided  into  the  Senior 
and  Junior  departments.  The  Juniors  number  about  eight  hundred 
boys,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  their  own  school,  play¬ 
grounds,  refectories,  dormitories,  and  lavatories.  These  boys  are  not 
committed  for  any  offense ;  they  are  known  as  dependent  children,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  communication  at  any  time  with  boys  of 
the  Senior  Department.  There  are  about  a  thousand  of  these,  running 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  They  are  subdi¬ 
vided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  boys  of  each  division  are  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  apart,  day  and  night.  They  meet  only  in  chapel,  and  in  the  Hall 
for  lectures,  and  for  musical  and  literary  entertainments.  All  the  boys 
of  the  institution,  except  some  seventy  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced 
— who  are  termed  A.  D.  W.’s  (All-Day  Workers) — attend  school  on  all 
school  days  of  the  year.  There  are  two  sessions  per  day,  from  7.30  to 
9.30  A.  M.,  and  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  In  addition  there  is  an  evening  ses¬ 
sion  from  6.30  to  7.30  from  November  to  March.  There  are  five  schools 
corresponding  with  the  five  divisions,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  350  pupils.  The  schools  are  graded  as  near  as  can  be  after  the 
manner  of  the  Catholic  School  system  of  New  York.  The  classes  are 
regularly  examined  by  the  Brother  Inspector  of  the  institution,  by  the 
Brother  Inspector  General  of  the  district,  and  by  the  diocesan  examin¬ 
ers.  For  each  pupil  the  city  pays  thirty-five  cents  a  week,  in  addition 
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to  the  general  charge  of  $135  a  year  for  each  child  committed  by  the 
Children’s  Court. 

St.  Philip’s  Home  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Protectory,  and  is  intended  as 
a  Home  for  friendless  boys,  who  were  at  one  time  inmates  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  occupies  two  four-story  and  basement  buildings  at  Nos.  415-417 
Broome  Street,  Manhattan.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Brothers.  It  was  opened  in  1902,  and 
during  its  existence  has  accomplished  incalculable  good.  Only  boys 
who  are  known  to  be  of  good  moral  character  are  received.  Here  these 
boys,  friendless  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  are  sheltered,  situations 
are  found  for  them,  a  careful  house  training  is  imparted,  and  they  are 
fitted  in  every  possible  way  to  take  their  places  in  the  community  as 
industrious  and  self-respecting  citizens.  Formerly  these  lads  drifted 
into  cheap  lodging  houses,  where  their  morals  and  habits  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  improved :  St.  Philip’s  Home  is  intended  to  minimize  these 
evils,  by  offering  the  boys  a  home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Every¬ 
thing  that  savors  of  institution  life,  or  of  mere  philanthropy,  is  rigidly 
excluded.  All  appointments  in  and  about  the  Home,  its  arrangements 
and  government,  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  which  are  found 
in  every  well-regulated  family  abode.  The  boys  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  members  of  one  large  family,  are  placed  on  their  honor,  and 
are  dealt  with  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Out  of  their  earnings  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  small  weekly  sum  for  board  and  lodging;  they  purchase 
their  own  clothing  and  other  necessaries ;  in  a  word,  they  are  taught  to 
pay  their  own  way.  They  are  encouraged  to  economize,  being  taught 
how  to  purchase  the  articles  they  require,  and  to  distinguish  between 
necessities  and  luxuries.  The  Home  is  a  refuge  for  the  boys  when  they 
are  out  of  work.  When  wages  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  boys  fully 
to  support  themselves,  room  and  board  in  respectable  families  are  found 
for  them.  They  do  not,  however,  entirely  sever  their  connection  with 
St.  Philip’s.  Its  parlors  and  recreation  halls  are  always  open  to  them, 
and  their  visits  are  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  younger  boys  and 
their  old  teachers. 

The  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  is  another  important  annex.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  tendency  of  young  people  nowadays  to  abandon  country  life 
for  life  in  the  city,  and  desiring  to  re-create  among  the  youth  a  love  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  managers  of  the  Protectory  purchased  in 
1907  a  tract  of  about  six  hundred  acres,  situated  at  Somers  Center,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Westchester  County,  forty  miles  from  New  York 
City,  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  great  agricultural  school.  Most 
of  the  land  is  tillable  and  productive,  with  desirable  elevations  for  the 
buildings  that  will  be  required  for  such  a  school.  Two  large  dwelling 
houses  on  the  premises  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  equipped,  and 
fifty  boys  from  the  parent  institution  were  brought  to  live  there.  A 
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dairy-barn,  costing  $60,000,  and  a  large  ice-house  were  erected.  Gen¬ 
eral  plans  for  a  systematic  series  of  suitable  buildings  were  agreed 
upon,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  the  plans  were  put  into  execution. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Protectory  for  the 
year,  1924: 

To  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  in  accordance 
with  its  Charter,  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  their  Sixty-second  Annual 
Report.  Owing  to  changes  made  in  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
this  report  is  made  for  and  covers  the  period  from  July  1,  1923,  to  December 
31,  1924. 


The  number  of  children  in  Institution  on  July  1,  1923,  was  .  1,987 

Received  on  Committments: 

From  New  York  City  (Courts)  .  1,396 

From  New  York  City  (Department  of  Public  Welfare)  .  88 

From  New  York  City  (Board  of  Education)  .  351 

From  New  York  City  (State  Board  Transfers)  .  15 

From  Westchester  County  .  71 

From  other  Counties  .  58 

Boarders  and  Free  Received  .  110 

Returned  from  hospital,  parole,  etc .  552 


Total  cared  for  during  the  eighteen  months  .  4,628 

Discharged  to  Parents  and  Guardians  outside  of  the  State  .  41 

Discharged  to  Parents  and  Guardians  on  Parole  .  1,519 

Placed  in  Homes,  including  St.  Philip’s  Home  .  123 

Discharged  to  take  Employment  .  43 

Returned  to  Committing  Officers  .  747 

Transferred  to  other  Institutions  and  Hospitals  .  103 

Boarders  and  Free  discharged  .  100 

Left  without  permission  .  116 

Died  . 4 

Remaining  in  Institution,  December  31,  1924  .  1,829 


4,628 

Of  whom  there  were,  Boys  .  1,260 

Of  whom  there  were,  Girls  .  423 

Of  whom  there  were,  Juniors  .  146 


1,829 

During  the  past  year  our  population  has  materially  decreased,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  Widows’  Pension  Bill  as  well  as  the  sense  of  thrift  so  evident 
among  laboring  classes  of  our  great  City  and  their  desire  to  have  their  children 
about  the  home.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  awakening  of  the  people  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  home  and  its  members. 

Our  schools  show  a  marked  change  even  in  industrial  and  economic  conditions 
that  are  in  evidence,  and  there  is  a  civic  duty  following  the  great  war  to  gather 
the  household  near  them. 
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Since  our  incorporation  this  institution  has  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  child 
welfare,  and  our  efforts  have  been  strengthened  each  year  by  the  full  cooperation 
of  that  noble  band  of  men  and  women  who  have  hearkened  to  the  great  Father 
of  all,  and  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  uplift  of  those  committed  to 
their  care. 

During  the  past  year  all  of  our  departments  have  assisted  in  complying  with 
the  suggestions  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Various  changes  have 
been  made  in  dormitories,  dining  halls,  and  recreation  rooms,  everything  that 
would  lend  not  only  to  educate  but  to  elevate  has  been  followed  to  the  letter  by 
our  teachers  and  attendants. 

The  main  Department  at  Westchester  has  been  the  seat  of  many  changes,  not 
only  in  the  rooms  of  vocational  training,  but  the  environment  within  and  without 
has  been  transformed  for  the  comfort  and  the  study  of  the  boys  assembled  ther,e. 

The  Girls’  Department  has  been,  likewise,  the  ideal  home  of  our  children,  and 
happiness  seems  to  radiate  from  the  rooms  and  the  recreation  grounds  as  well. 
Our  girls  have  shown  wonderful  proficiency  by  the  number  now  attending  high 
school  and  aptitude  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  which  later  will  be  a  great 
asset  in  their  career. 

Free  Home  for  Young  Girls — The  Free  Home  for  Young  Girls  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  No.  318  Mosholu  Parkway,  having  removed  to  that  address  from 
No.  23  East  11th  Street.  The  officers  for  the  year  1925  are  as  follows: 
Honorary  Directress,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Booth;  First  Directress,  Mrs. 
Ernest  R.  Adee;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  Samuel  Riker,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Lowell;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carson.  The  Managers 
are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Adee,  Mrs.  Dexter  Blagden,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Booth,  Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Borden,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Mrs. 
George  Carlton  Comstock,  Miss  Fraser,  Mrs.  J.  Prentice  Kellogg,  Miss 
Amy  M.  Kohlsaat,  Mrs.  Joseph  de  Tours  Lentilhon,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  Mair,  Mrs.  Deas  Murphy,  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Nich¬ 
olas,  Mrs.  Henry  Alsop  Riley,  Mrs.  Elvine  Richard,  Mrs.  Samuel  Riker, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Wyllys  Terry,  Mrs.  John  Seymour  Thracher,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sloan  Walker,  Mrs.  Blair  S.  Williams.  The  chaplain  is  the  Rev.  George 
Mair,  D.  D. 

The  Standing  Committees  are  as  follows :  Reception  Committee — 
Mrs.  Adee,  Mrs.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Carson.  Committee  on  Supplies — Mrs. 
Lowell,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Borden,  Mrs.  Carson,  Mrs.  Riker,  Mrs.  Terry. 
Sewing  Committee — Mrs.  Comstock,  Chairman,  Miss  Kohlsaat,  Miss 
Nicholas,  Mrs.  Walker.  Advisory  Board — Hon.  William  H.  Wad- 
hams,  Mr.  Waldron  P.  Belknap,  Mrs.  William  Wilcox,  Mr.  Samuel  Ri¬ 
ker,  Jr.,  Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.  D.  Superintendent — Mrs.  William  D. 
Cole.  Assistant  Superintendent — Miss  Tibbals.  Physician — Dr. 
Charles  Fama.  Dentist — Dr.  William  F.  Gordon. 

The  following  is  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  Edward  S.  Jaffray,  John  H.  Mortimer,  Har¬ 
vey  Fisk,  Thomas  C.  M.  Paton  and  Parker  Handy,  of  the  City,  County 
and  State  of  New  York,  all  of  full  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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being  desirous  of  forming  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  benevolent 
and  charitable  purposes,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled,  ‘An  Act  for  the  incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  missionary  societies,’  passed  April  12,  1848,  and  the  Acts 
attending  the  same,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming,  with  our  associates  and  successors,  a  society  and 
body  corporate,  and  pursuant  to  the  said  Acts,  and  for  that  purpose,  do 
hereby  certify  and  declare : 

“First,  That  the  name  or  title  by  which  such  Society  shall  be  known 
in  law  is:  ‘The  Woman’s  Aid  Society  and  Home  for  Training  Young 
Girls’. 

“Second,  That  the  particular  business  and  objects  of  such  Society 
are  to  afford  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  and  destitute  females,  and  to 
provide  temporary  homes  for  young  girls  who  are  homeless  and  friend¬ 
less,  and  train  them  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness. 

“Third,  That  the  business  and  objects  of  said  Society  shall  be  man¬ 
aged  and  conducted  by  twenty-six  managers,  and  that  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  manage  the  same  for  the  first  year  are :  Edward  S. 
Jaffray,  John  H.  Mortimer,  Harvey  Fisk,  Thomas  C.  M.  Paton,  Parker 
Handy,  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Walker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  O.  Tiffany,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Handy,  Mrs. 
Sarah  C.  Hogarth,  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Priscilla  A.  Lathrop, 
Mrs.  Julima  C.  Angell,  Mrs.  Pluma  Pond,  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Baker,  Mrs. 
Caroline  H.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bunker,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Church, 
Mrs.  Julia  Murray,  Mrs.  Catherine  C.  Halstead,  Mrs.  Julia  Kent,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Schanck,  Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Lowery 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Beadleston. 

“Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November,  1870. 

Edward  S.  Jaffray,  (L.  S.) 

Jno.  H.  Mortimer,  (L.  S.) 

Harvey  Fisk,  (L.  S.) 

T.  C.  M.  Paton,  (L.  S.) 

Parker  Handy,  (L.  S.)” 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  Home : 
1.  Ages  from  10  to  18.  2.  Freedom  from  communicable  diseases. 

3.  A  willingness  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Home. 

4.  Agreement  to  remain  during  the  entire  school  year  unless  dismissed 
by  the  Home.  5.  One  complete  outfit  of  clothing  to  include  a  rain 
coat  or  cape,  rubbers  and  gloves. 

Eight  years  after  its  establishment  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  “Free  Home  for  Destitute  Young  Girls” ;  which  again  in  1902  was 
amended  to  “Free  Home  for  Young  Girls.”  The  by-laws  define  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be,  to  afford  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  and  destitute  females, 
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and  especially  to  provide  a  temporary  home  for  poor  and  friendless  girls 
who  are  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  city,  and,  after  sufficient  in¬ 
struction,  to  provide  them  with  permanent  positions.  Persons  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  and  pay  annually  to  the  Treasurer  at 
least  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  become  members  of  the  Society,  and 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  the  meetings.  Persons  subscribing-  at  one  time 
$50  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  become  life  members. 

Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture — The  Webb  Institute  of  Naval 
Architecture  is  situated  at  Sedgwick  and  Webb  avenues  in  The  Bronx. 
It  was  established  by  the  late  William  H.  Webb,  to  provide  gratuitous 
education  which  would  assist  young  men  of  talent  who  might  other¬ 
wise  find  it  difficult  to  secure  advanced  instruction.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Webb  Institute  is  constituted  by  the  following  officers:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Stevenson  Taylor;  Vice-President,  Walter  M.  McFarland;  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  G.  P.  Taylor;  then  follow: — Lewis  Nixon,  Thomas  F. 
Rowland,  Jr.,  William  J.  Davidson,  Harry  A.  Marvel,  Edward  P.  Morse, 
Martin  G.  Kindlund,  Matthews  E.  Davis,  Pierce  J.  McAuliffe,  Charles 
A.  McAllister,  J.  Howland  Gardner,  Joseph  W.  Powell,  J.  Lewis  Luck- 
enbach,  Samuel  D.  McComb.  Ex-officio  members  are:  Frederick  A. 
Goetze,  Frederick  R.  Usher,  Welding  Ring,  Edward  W.  Sheldon.  The 
Committee  on  Education:  Walter  M.  McFarland,  Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Martin  G.  Kindlund,  Matthews  E.  Davis,  Pierce  J.  McAuliffe.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Faculty  are  as  follows:  A.  C.  Besselievre,  Dean  of  Faculty 
and  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture;  William  L.  Cathcart,  Professor  of 
Engineering;  Frank  M.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  John  P.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  George  W.  Grupp,  Professor  of  English 
and  Economics ;  Benjamin  C.  Keeler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  founder  of  the  Institute,  who  was  born  June  19,  1816, 
and  died  October  30,  1899,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  success¬ 
ful  men  of  his  day  in  shipbuilding.  His  education  was  limited  to  a 
course  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  and  at  an  early  age,  in  spite 
of  his  father’s  wish  that  he  follow  some  other  calling,  he  became  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  his  father’s  shipyard.  After  his  father’s  death  he  succeeded 
to  the  business,  and  assuming  the  heavy  obligations  with  which  the 
business  was  burdened  when  he  inherited  it,  paid  every  dollar  of  that 
indebtedness  and  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  square  dealing 
and  successful  shipbuilder.  As  he  began  to  accumulate  riches,  it  be¬ 
came  his  ambition  to  found  an  institution  where  those  who  had  grown 
old  in  the  calling  of  shipbuilding  and  marine  engine  building,  and,  were 
without  requisite  means,  might  pass  their  declining  years  free  from 
care;  and  also  to  establish  a  school  where  young  men  of  American 
birth,  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  might  secure,  without  any  sac- 
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rifice  on  their  part,  the  training-  which  he  himself  had  with  difficulty 
acquired. 

For  years  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  was  postponed  owing  to  re¬ 
verses  which  overtook  him  on  account  of  his  association  with  others  in 
legitimate  and  more  extensive  business  enterprises.  Not  until  the  latter 
eighties  did  his  ideas  and  plans  assume  definite  form,  when,  after  as¬ 
sociating  with  himself  a  group  of  well-known  shipbuilders  and  engine 
builders,  steps  were  at  once  taken  which  resulted  in  the  founding  and 
building  of  the  Institute.  An  ample  endowment  was  made  by  the 
founder  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  guests  and 
students.  This  endowment  by  careful  handling,  has  been  materially  in¬ 
creased.  The  endowment  for  the  Institute  is  incorporated  in  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  2,  1889,  and 
amended  by  the  Laws  of  1894.  This  Act  states  that  part  of  the  object 
of  the  endowment  shall  be  “To  provide  and  furnish  to  any  young  man, 
a  native  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  may  upon  examination 
prove  himself  competent,  of  good  character  and  worthy,  free  and  gra¬ 
tuitous  education  in  the  art,  science  and  profession  of  shipbuilding, 
and  marine  engine  building,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  together 
with  board,  lodging  and  the  necessary  implements  and  materials  while 
obtaining  said  education.” 

Originally,  the  name  under  which  the  Institute  was  incorporated  was 
“Webb’s  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders.”  This  name  was  re¬ 
tained  until  June  30,  1920,  and  on  that  date  it  was  changed  by  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  the 
petition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  “Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  its  present  title.  The  building,  a  beautiful  one  of  brown  mot¬ 
tled  brick,  with  ornamental  towers  and  large  verandas,  set  on  a  tract  of 
eight  acres,  amidst  large  elms,  was  formally  presented  to  the  Trustees 
by  the  founder  on  May  5,  1894.  Situated  at  Webb  and  Sedgwick  ave¬ 
nues,  in  The  Bronx,  the  Institute  overlooks  the  Harlem  River  at  a  point 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Harlem  into  the  Hudson.  A  beautiful  view  of 
the  Palisades  is  obtainable  from  the  Institute,  and  from  the  towers,  one 
of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  a  view  may  be  had 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  several  bridges  over  the  East  River,  the 
Harlem  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  of  the  adjacent  country  for  miles 
around.  The  Institute  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Greater 
New  York. 

In  order  to  give  the  student  a  clear  understanding  of  the  actual  work 
of  constructing  ships  and  engines,  each  student  is  required  to  spend  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  each  summer  in  a  shipyard,  drafting  office,  aboard 
ship,  in  a  machine  shop,  or  in  some  line  closely  allied  to  marine  engi¬ 
neering  or  naval  architecture.  If  circumstances  permit,  the  student 
spends  the  summer  following  his  Freshman  year  in  the  shipyard,  that 
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following  his  Sophomore  year  aboard  ship  at  sea,  and  that  following 
his  Junior  year  in  the  shipyard,  in  the  drafting  room,  in  the  machine 
shop  or  aboard  ship.  Positions  are  secured  by  the  Institute  for  the 
students,  but  permission  may  be  granted  to  a  student  to  apply  for  posi¬ 
tions  other  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  provided  the 
Dean  is  informed  as  to  what  the  student  intends  to  do  and  gives  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Transportation  expenses  to  places  of  employment  are  borne  by 
the  Institute.  Wages  earned  above  living  expenses  are  retained  by  the 
students.  Each  student  is  required  to  present  a  technical  report  on  his 
summer  work.  Marks  based  on  this  and  the  employer’s  report  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  following  first  term. 

United  Odd  Fellows’  Home  and  Orphanage  Association — This  is  sit¬ 
uated  at  Havemeyer  Avenue  and  East  177th  Street,  in  The  Bronx.  In 
the  year  1886  a  small  group  of  men,  members  of  various  lodges  of  New 
York  City,  realized  that  Odd  Fellowship  beginning  and  ending  at  the 
threshold  of  a  lodge  room,  did  not  fully  measure  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Order.  Often  helpless  to  assist 
and  care  properly  for  those  who  found  themselves  in  want  in  their  de¬ 
clining  years;  or  the  small  children  who  were  bereft  of  their  parents, 
discussion  on  the  subject  proved  the  necessity  of  a  Home  owned  and 
controlled  by  Odd  Fellows.  On  May  10,  1886,  Brother  Hugo  H.  Hoenack, 
D.  D.  G.  M.  District  No.  4,  New  York,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Home.  On  August  12,  1886,  fifty  Lodges,  their  membership  mostly  of 
German  origin,  voted  to  establish  the  German  Odd  Fellow  Home  As¬ 
sociation,  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  month  of  November,  1886, 
the  Association  was  incorporated  and  six  and  one-half  acres  of  land  and 
buildings  thereon  located  at  Unionport,  New  York,  were  purchased  for 
$18,000. 

The  period  between  then  and  the  present  date  represents  “an  endless 
amount  of  work,  good  will,  sacrifice  and  energy  rendered  by  good 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  limited  means,  but  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Order’’  says  a  review  of  past  years  issued  by  the  Association.  “Ex¬ 
pressed  in  figures,  we  find  that  over  500  aged  Brothers  and  Sisters  and 
800  Orphans  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Home  in  that  period,  and 
that  a  total  amount  of  about  $1,100,000,  was  raised  and  expended  for 
their  comfort  and  for  the  Home  as  it  stands  today.  Many  of  us  have 
not,  and  many  more  will  not,  see  the  Home  reach  its  greatest  efficiency; 
but  the  work  so  well  begun  must  and  will  be  carried  on.  The  large  in¬ 
crease  of  members  in  the  past  year  will  help  to  lessen  the  burden  and 
guarantee  the  result.” 

The  Association  was  established  on  August  12,  1886,  and  incorporated 
on  November  10,  1886,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
charter  was  amended  March  30,  1893.  The  officers  of  the  Assocication 
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for  1926  are:  President,  Marcus  Berliner;  First  Vice-President,  Peter 
Kiefer;  Second  Vice-President,  Frederick  J.  Kirchner;  Recording-  and 
Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  W.  Niebisch;  Financial  Secretary,  Frank 
J.  Fuchs;  Treasurer,  Otto  Beck. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Frank  Gass,  have  died,  were:  Hugo  H.  Hoenack,  Frank  Mac- 
hauer,  John  B.  Brachfield,  Hermann  Wolf,  Charles  Kiehl,  Henry  Lo¬ 
renz,  Gerald  D.  Meinen,  Charles  A.  Wehr,  H.  W.  Leonard,  John  W. 
Meyer,  Wilhelm  Engel,  Frank  Gass. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Home  Association,  thd  following  have  been 
its  Presidents:  Hugo  H.  Hoenack,  John  W.  Meyer,  Jacob  Balz, 
Charles  Kiehl,  B.  Wragge,  Anton  Halm,  F.  W.  Buetehorn,  Dr.  Eberhard 
W.  Dittrich,  F.  C.  Merkel,  Henry  Weitzel,  Frank  J.  Fuchs,  Frank 
Wuttge,  Marcus  Berliner. 

The  managers  for  the  year  1926  are:  (For  one  year,  term  expiring 
third  Wednesday  in  January,  1927)  :  Barbara  Wolf,  Elizabeth  Lang, 
Paul  Fuessel,  Ernst  Lewin,  Frank  Rauth,  Henry  Auerbach.  (For  two 
years,  term  expiring  third  Wednesday  in  January,  1928)  :  Frank  Wuttge, 
Joe  Hegeman,  John  Pfeiffer,  John  Willi,  Max  Loewenthal,  Louise  Fis¬ 
cher.  (For  three  years,  term  expiring  third  Wednesday  in  January, 
1929)  :  Anna  Schendorff,  Magdalene  Imhoff,  Michael  Bauer,  E.  B. 
Thomas,  Joseph  Goldsmith.  The  counsel  of  the  Association  is  Joel 
Krone;  Superintendent,  Alwin  Menge;  Home  Physician,  Dr.  O.  H. 
Bohm ;  Volunteer  Physicians,  Dr.  A.  Tretiak,  Dr.  F.  J.  Haendel,  Dr. 
Leopold  Gross,  Dr.  R.  H.  Roehr,  Dr.  F.  W.  Cordes.  Specialists  are :  Dr. 
F.  J.  Haendel,  Surgeon;  Dr.  F.  E.  D’Oench,  Eyes;  Dr.  Otto  Glogau, 
Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Throat;  Dr.  Saul  Steiner,  Cancer;  Dr.  A.  V.  Grimm, 
Consulting  Surgeon. 

The  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  given  out  on 
December  31,  1925,  shows:  Receipts — Ordinary,  $46,093.10;  Receipts — 
Extraordinary,  $800;  Receipts — Interest,  $20,224.78;  Receipts — Special, 
$10,500.41.  Total,  $77,618.29.  Disbursements — Ordinary,  $43,180.67 ; 
Disbursements — Extraordinary,  $9,110;  Interest  Payments,  $7,203.72 ; 
Disbursements — Special,  $9,800;  Total  Disbursements,  $69,294.39.  Sta¬ 
tistics  from  1886  to  December  31,  1925:  Admitted:  Females,  177;  Males, 
395,  Total,  572.  Died:  Females,  90;  Males,  251.  Left  voluntarily: 
Females,  46,  Males,  89 — Total  135.  Expelled:  Males,  4.  Orphans  Ad¬ 
mitted,  896.  Residents  at  the  Home,  December  31,  1925:  39  Females, 
53  Males ;  Orphanage,  29  Girls,  28  Boys. 

Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children — The  officers  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  which  is  in  The  Bronx,  are :  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Auchincloss,  Jr.;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Charles  Fiske  Bound;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Walter  Sullivan; 
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Secretary,  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Maclay;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McLane. 
The  Board  of  Directors  for  1926  are:  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Barnes;  Miss  Doro- 
othy  Collins,  Mrs.  Betsy  Flagg,  Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride,  Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  McLane,  Mrs.  Gardner  Millett,  Mrs.  Edgar  Rickard,  Miss 
Sofie  M.  Shippen,  Mrs.  Walter  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Williams. 
The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of :  Mrs.  George  Blagden,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  Miss  Martha  L.  Draper,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Pad- 
dock.  The  Committee  Chairmen  are  as  follows :  Miss  Margaret  Arm¬ 
strong,  Publicity  Committee;  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Barnes,  Nurses’  Commit¬ 
tee;  Mrs.  William  R.  Barnes,  Executive  Committee;  Miss  Emily  Chaun- 
cey,  Membership  Committee;  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Child,  Fresh  Air  Com¬ 
mittee;  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Maclay,  Education  Committee;  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McLane,  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mrs.  Gardner  Millett,  Junior 
Auxiliary;  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Stetson,  Transportation  Committee;  Mrs. 
Walter  Sullivan,  Junior  Committee;  Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Wilson;  Financial  Secretary,  Miss  Florence  A.  Niemitz. 

The  Association  has  now  been  at  work  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Executive  Secretary  has  outlined  the  following  policy  in  an 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  the  Association:  1.  Early  registra¬ 
tion  of  all  crippled  children.  2.  Overcoming  parental  ignorance. 
3.  Securing  expert  medical  diagnosis  and  making  possible  any  treat¬ 
ment  necessary.  4.  Furnishing  transportation  to  and  from  clinics. 
5.  Follow-up  care  in  crippled  classes.  6.  Convalescent  care. 

The  most  far-reaching  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  its  staff  of  nurses  in  locating  cripples  and  through  reg¬ 
ular  and  friendly  contact  with  the  family,  says  the  report  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary. 

Our  work  is  of  slow  moving  character  because  of  the  afflictions  we  are  occupied 
in  relieving  and  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  parents  towards  hos¬ 
pitals,  clinics  and  operations.  This  feeling  often  prevents  them  from  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  the  crippled  child  at  the  time  the  trouble  is  discovered,  and  improvement 
often  leads  them  to  drop  treatments  after  they  are  started.  Surely  nothing  is  more 
thoroughly  constructive  than  to  take  a  child  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that 
the  parents  believe  it  is  to  grow  up  a  helpless  being,  and  through  persistent  effort 
and  follow-up  care  develop  it  into  a  normal  unit,  no  longer  an  economic  loss.  Neither 
the  hospitals  nor  the  city  have  facilities  for  hunting  them  up  and  insisting  that 
they  report  for  treatment  or  for  tracing  the  families  as  they  move  from  one  location 
to  another.  Every  available  social  force  in  the  community  is  utilized  in  our  plan 
of  work.  We  look  to  these  agencies  for  special  help  in  our  task  of  recreating 
handicapped  children  and  they  in  turn  refer  hundreds  of  cases  to  us  for  the  sus¬ 
tained  and  continued  supervision  that  is  so  essential.  Efficiency  requires  the 
division  of  the  field  into  districts  defined  by  the  limits  of  a  single  nurse’s  work, 
with  an  office  in  each.  The  year  ends  with  2,960  cases  under  observation,  of  this 
number  560  are  new  cases  that  have  been  reported  from  fifty-two  different  sources. 
The  Association’s  sixteen  nurses  have  made  31,233  visits  to  the  homes  and  11,220 
to  hospitals,  schools  and  cooperating  agencies,  totaling  42,453. 
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There  are  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  forty-eight  classes  for  crippled  children 
located  in  sixteen  public  schools. 

The  Salvation  Army — The  Bronx  Social  Service  Centre  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  is  located  at  Nos.  4109-19  Park  Avenue  and  Nos.  4133-35  Park 
Avenue.  The  building  belonging  to  the  Army  on  the  corner  of  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  and  175th  Street,  was  formerly  the  John  Wanamaker  Distributing 
Centre  for  The  Bronx  and  the  sections  north.  This  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  October,  1923,  and  at  that  time  it  was  realized  that  it  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  demands  that  would  be  made  upon  the  Army  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  present  work  and  allow  for  developments  in  the  future.  The 
property  therefore  located  at  Nos.  4133-35  was  purchased,  and  work 
started  on  the  erection  of  a  new  unit. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  November  12,  1924,  by 
the  Territorial  Leader  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Eastern  States, 
Commissioner  Thomas  Estill.  The  building  was  completed  and  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  fall  of  1925,  and  the  whole  plant  put  to  work  looking  after 
the  needy  families  and  out-of-work  men  in  The  Bronx.  The  officers  of 
this  social  centre  are  Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Grace,  who  have  had  a  good 
many  years’  experience.  The  purposes  of  The  Bronx  Centre  include 
the  gathering  of  waste  material  such  as  clothing,  furniture,  magazines 
and  newspapers  from  the  homes  and  business  places  of  The  Bronx.  This 
provides  work  for  unemployed  men  and  for  those  who  are  unable  be¬ 
cause  of  advanced  years  or  physical  disabilities  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  strong  and  youthful.  There  is  also  a  Family  Relief  Station  in  the 
unit  at  No.  4109  Park  Avenue  under  the  supervision  of  Adjutant  Mary 
Metz,  where  the  needs  of  worthy  families  in  The  Bronx  are  attended  to. 
At  Eastern  Training  College,  West  Tremont  and  Andrews  avenues,  there 
is  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  and  women  who  receive  nine  months’  preliminary  training  be¬ 
fore  becoming  Probationary  Officers.  The  principal  of  the  college  is 
Colonel  Thomas  Stanyon. 

There  are  also  three  centres  of  religious  worship,  where  street  meet¬ 
ings  are  carried  on  nightly  and  the  Hall  is  used  for  evangelical  serv¬ 
ices.  The  location  of  these  religious  centres  is  as  follows:  New  York 
No.  5—329  East  157th  Street,  Captain  William  Mathewson  in  charge; 
New  York  No.  10 — 1891  Washington  Avenue,  Captain  (Miss)  Ada  Bar- 
tholimus  in  charge;  New  York  No.  13 — 1006  Tinton  Avenue,  Captain 
(Mrs.)  Emily  Henderson  in  charge. 

The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor — The  As¬ 
sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  known  more  briefly 
as  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  does  a  large  work  in  The  Bronx.  The  Association  ex¬ 
pended  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  its  work  during  the  year  1924  in  The 
Bronx  and  in  Manhattan  and  neighborhood.  During  the  course  of  the 
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year  the  Association  ministered,  through  its  various  services,  to  the 
needs  of  6,345  families,  according  to  the  annual  report.  It  goes  on : 
“That  this  represents  no  small  population  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 
represents  at  least  28,500  people  and  includes  some  18,500  children.  Our 
Relief  Bureau  alone  expended  some  $482,195  in  the  care  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  picture  of  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  influencing  these  families,  because  the  work  of  other  di¬ 
visions  was  brought  to  bear  directly  on  many  of  them.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  also  that  in  many  instances  no  material  relief  was  required. 
What  was  required  was  skilled  assistance  in  making  and  executing 
plans  for  overcoming  the  many  different  problems  that  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  distress.  This  involved  the  work  of  nurses,  trained 
visitors,  physicians,  persons  skilled  in  finding  employment.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  greatest  need  of  many  of  these  fami¬ 
lies  is  personal  service.  This  service  is  less  understood  and  often  more 
difficult  to  provide  than  material  relief.  Without  it,  material  relief  is  a 
very  incomplete  remedy  in  most  family  situations,  and  many  difficult 
family  troubles,  anxieties  and  distress  require  nothing  but  skilled  per¬ 
sonal  service. 

“In  1912  the  ‘New  York  Times’  started  an  appeal  for  the  100  Neediest 
Cases.  As  a  result  of  the  appeal  the  first  year  a  total  of  $3,630.88  was 
raised.  During  the  Christmas  campaign  of  1923  this  had  grown  to  the 
gratifying  total  of  $177,683.67.  The  A.  I.  C.  P.  received  from  this 
source  $44,280.42.  This  represents  a  very  substantial  item  in  the  Relief 
Bureau  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  More  important  still  the  development  of  the 
100  Neediest  Cases  Campaign  with  its  growth  year  by  year  has  been  an 
important  educational  factor  in  the  community.  It  is  serving  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  way  each  year  to  interpret  to  the  public  of  New  York  City  con¬ 
cretely  what  the  needs  are  and  what  steps  are  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
these  needs  constructively  and  adequately.  The  campaign  is  managed 
on  the  part  of  the  ‘New  York  Times’  with  definite  recognition  on  its  part 
that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  re-inforce  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  dependency  in  fami¬ 
lies  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  campaign  serves  to  interpret  better  the 
needs  and  methods  of  meeting  these  needs  to  the  general  public  it  will 
result  in  the  greatest  possible  good  in  the  organized  effort  to  meet  them. 
The  100  Neediest  Cases  Campaign,,  therefore,  has  much  more  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  and  to  the  community  than  is  represented  by  the 
amount  of  money  itself  which  is  raised  through  this  campaign,  how¬ 
ever  large  and  important  that  may  be. 

“The  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Demonstration,  participated 
in  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  Henry  Street  Settle¬ 
ment,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Maternity  Center  Association, 
and  supported  jointly  by  them  with  additional  support  from  the  Laura 
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Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  has  been  a  very  interesting-  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  complete  correlation  and  unity 
of  nursing  service  in  any  given  area.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  the  health  work  of  this  area  as  a  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  work,  but  it  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
making  important'  contributions  to  the  field  of  public  health  nursing. 
It  promises,  for  example,  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  relative  merits 
of  generalized  and  specialized  nursing,  to  present  new  and  available 
data  with  regard  to  the  costs  not  only  of  various  services,  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  total  cost  of  a  reasonably  adequate  nursing  service,  as 
well  as  to  make  other  important  contributions  to  the  field  of  public 
health  nursing.  It  is  suggestive  of  a  type  of  organization  that  would 
seem  to  be  increasingly  desirable  as  the  public  health  work  and  nursing 
service  of  the  city  become  more  and  more  adequate.  As  pointing  the 
way  for  the  future,  this  Demonstration  is  very  significant.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
past  year’s  work  was  the  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  of 
nine  special  studies  and  reports.  “These  have  all  grown  out  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  as  carried  on  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  and  are  already  widely  used 
and  are  influencing  thought  and  practice  in  many  varied  fields  of  social 
and  health  endeavor.  In  a  review  of  these  studies  appearing  in  the 
June,  1924,  issue  of  the  ‘Survey,’  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  stated:  ‘After 
twelve  years  of  sustained  study  to  answer  questions,  at  least  one  of 

which  is  faced  by  every  household  in  the  land  at  some  time  we 

come  back  out  of  the  tenements  gripping  generous  handfuls  of 
facts.  With  such  a  series  of  studies  to  build  on,  it  would  be 
a  dull  health  officer  who  could  not  score  a  success  in  his 

bailiwick.  But  where  is  the  city,  country,  or  village,  in  this 

or  any  other  country  which  can  produce  the  solid  facts  we  find 
in  these  pamphlets?  And  how  can  we  justify  our  public  and  private 
cases  for  health  without  just  such  information  for  our  own  area  and 
community?  It  is  not  individual  authorship  that  counts  so  much  in  the 
value  of  these  little  classics  in  community  health  as  the  evidence  of 
sustained  and  consecutive  central  direction,  competent  execution  of 
field  duties,  honest  balancing  of  results  and  restraint  on  the  scientific 
expression  of  them.  Each  and  all,  these  booklets  do  credit  to  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  medicine  and  sociology  as  expressed  through  the  joint 
endeavors  of  a  wide  variety  of  trained  professional  representatives.’  ” 

In  an  efifort  to  widen  public  interest  in  the  support  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  a  Citizens’  Committee  was 
formed,  and  the  Association  issued  this  statement:  “With  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  activities  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  the  need  for  a  much  broader 
understanding  and  wider  public  support  has  become  a  serious  problem 
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for  the  Association  to  meet.  In  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  this 
pressing  need  a  ‘Committee  for  Widening  the  Interest  in  and  Support 
of  the  Work  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.’  was  formed  a  year  ago  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  George  M.  Murnane.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  three  interesting  experiments  have  been  launched  by  three  sub¬ 
committees  now  known  as  the  ‘Citizens'  Committee/  ‘Trade  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Membership/  and  ‘A.  I.  C.  P.  Auxiliaries/  The  functions  of 
these  committees  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  to  date  are  briefly 
outlined  under  separate  headings  as  follows :  Citizens’  Committee : 
This  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  August  Belmont  is  the  chairman,  has 
as  its  purpose  the  creation  and  development  of  a  wide  variety  of  activ¬ 
ities  aimed  at  increasing  financial  support  of  the  Association,  as  well 
as  activities  designed  to  interpret  the  Association’s  work  to  the  general 
public.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  committee  members  have  already  en¬ 
rolled  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  year  is  ended,  the  membership  will 
have  been  greatly  increased.”  A  list  of  over  a  hundred  members  follows. 
The  statement  goes  on :  “Members  of  the  Citizens’  Committee  are,  in 
reality,  minute  men  and  women  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  render 
whatever  service  may  seem,  at  the  moment,  most  important.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  type  of  service  which  may  be  rendered  from  time  to  time  is  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  Piano  Festival,  held  recently  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  a  benefit  performance  which  earned  approxi¬ 
mately  $38,000  for  the  work  of  the  Association.  Another  example  is 
the  ‘sale’  of  minutes,  hours  and  days  of  the  Association’s  work,  whereby 
the  contributors  of  given  amounts  will  support  the  work  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  whatever  time  they  elect,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  minute,  $60 
per  hour,  and  $1,440  per  day.” 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals — Prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  statute  entitled  “An  Act  to  Prevent  the  Cruel  and  Improper 
Treatment  of  Cattle,”  introduced  in  England  in  July,  1822,  the  general 
treatment  of  animals  in  all  countries  of  the  world  was  inhuman. 
“Whether  from  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  heedlessness,  or  wanton 
brutality,”  observes  an  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
“animals  were  subjected  to  extreme  pain  and  torture,  and  their  condi¬ 
tion  failed  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  public.  The  best  classes 
of  society  contained  a  few  persons  only  who  openly  protested  against 
this  cruelty,  while  the  majority  were  engaged  in  divers  pastimes  that 
caused  much  animal  suffering,  and  regarded  with  scorn  and  indignation 
any  appeal  made  to  them  in  favor  of  the  brutes.  Naturally  the  lower 
and  lowest  orders  were  therefore  more  or  less  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
lower  animals ;  taking  cue  as  well  as  example  from  their  betters,  they  also 
indulged  in  cruel  sports  and  maintained  a  right  in  man  to  behave  toward 
dumb  domestic  dependents  as  he  pleased.  In  fact,  the  protests  of 
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humane  people  were  silenced  by  ridicule  which  came  from  the  platform, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  from  the  galled  pen  of  satir¬ 
ists.  No  better  instance  can  be  quoted  of  the  prevailing  indifference  of 
men  in  even  the  highest  social  position  to  the  feelings  of  animals  than 
the  mocking  treatment  of  the  Peers  when  Lord  Erskine  stood  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  (1811),  to  ask 
for  justice  to  the  lower  creatures  of  God.  Insensible  alike  to  his  mod¬ 
erate  demands  and  appeals  for  compassion  and  mercy  to  all  defenceless 
animals  that  man  had  pressed  into  service,  the  chamber  broke  out  into 
open  derision  when  he  argued  in  favor  of  their  rights  to  humane  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  loud  jeers,  vulgar  ejaculations,  indecorous  de¬ 
meanor,  and  even  whistling  and  cock-crowing  were  practically  the  only 
reply  given  to  the  grand  speech  of  this  high-souled  man.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  man  in  the  street  ridiculed,  also,  and  that  callous 
coachmen  and  other  persons  vented  their  unrestrained  passions  on  ani¬ 
mals  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  public  records  of  eighty  years  ago 
certainly  do  show  that  the  friends  of  the  brutes  were  few,  and  their  foes 
many  and  cruel.  The  most  reckless  and  savage  punishment  and  the 
most  disgusting  disregard  to  the  bodily  sufferings  of  animals  were  ex¬ 
hibited  unconcealed  in  the  highways  and  streets  daily ;  festering  sores, 
discharging  wounds,  excruciating  lameness,  and  tottering  infirmity 
called  not  forth  modern  devices  to  evade  public  reprobation,  and  with¬ 
out  degree  the  lash  and  goad  worked  their  bloody  inflictions.  The  un¬ 
combined  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  were  no  check  to  these 
evils ;  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  society  which  should 
unite  the  friends  of  dumb  animal  creatures. 

“The  founders  of  this  Society  met  on  the  16th  of  June,  1824,  and  in¬ 
augurated  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee,  and  conceived  the  following  plan  of  operations : 

1.  The  circulation  of  suitable  tracts  gratuitously,  or  by  cheap  sale, 
particularly  among  persons  intrusted  with  cattle,  such  as  coachmen, 
carters,  and  drovers.  2.  The  introduction  into  schools  of  books  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  on  youth  the  duty  of  humanity  to  inferior  animals. 

3.  Frequent  appeals  to  the  public  through  the  press,  awakening  more 
general  attention  to  a  subject  so  interesting,  though  too  much  neglected. 

4.  The  periodical  delivery  of  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  5.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  constables  in  the  markets  and  streets.  6.  The  prosecution 
of  persons  guilty  of  flagrant  acts  of  cruelty,  with  publicity  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  announcement  of  results.” 

The  first  society  organized  in  America  for  the  protection  of  animals 
was  The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
its  founder  and  first  president  being  the  late  Henry  Bergh,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  animal  protection  in  this  country  owes  its  origin.  On  April  10, 
1866,  “The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals” 
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was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Among 
the  original  charter  members  of  the  Society  were  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 

On  April  19th,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bergh  secured  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  of  the  first  comprehensive  law  enacted  in  this 
country  for  the  protection  of  animals.  It  provided  that  “every  person 
who  shall,  by  his  act  or  neglect,  maliciously  kill,  maim,  wound,  injure, 
torture,  or  cruelly  beat  any  horse,  mule,  cow,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other 
animal,  belonging  to  himself  or  another,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.”  On  April  22nd,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Clinton  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent  organization,  and 
at  that  meeting  the  first  society  for  the  protection  of  animals  in  this 
country  came  into  active  existence.  The  purpose  of  the  Association,  as 
set  forth  in  its  constitution,  was  “to  provide  effective  means  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals  throughout  the  United  States,  to  enforce 
all  laws  which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  animals,  and  to  secure,  by  lawful  means,  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
all  persons  violating  such  laws.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  law  of 
that  kind  then  to  be  found  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  was  that  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
nine  days  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Society.  Within  twelve  months, 
however,  another  “act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals”  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  same  State ;  and  from 
time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly 
a  phase  of  cruelty  which  the  Society  has  not  the  legal  power  to  prevent 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  legal  definition 
of  the  word  “animal”  now  includes  every  living  creature  except  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  race,  and  the  words  “torture”  and  “cruelty”  include 
every  act,  omission,  or  neglect  whereby  unjustifiable  pain,  suffering,  or 
death  is  caused  or  permitted. 

The  organization  and  influence  of  The  American  Society  soon  led  to 
the  establishment  of  local  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  in 
other  countries  of  the  American  Continent  and  elsewhere.  The  number 
of  local  societies  incorporated  in  the  United  States  is  now  405  and  in 
other  American  nations  32  societies  have  been  established  and  incor¬ 
porated  since  1866,  making  a  total  of  437.  The  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  has  been  the  beginning  of  many  other  humane  organizations. 
Thus,  in  1874,  the  Society  appeared  as  prosecutor  in  a  case  of  cruelty 
to  children,  and  it  then  appeared  to  be  advisable  to  organize  a  separate 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  This  was  done  in 
1875,  under  the  presidency  of  John  D.  Wright;  Henry  Bergh  becoming 
vice-president  of  the  new  society ;  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
establishment  of  these  and  other  organizations  has  represented  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  humane  work  which  has  found  practical  expression 
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in  the  legislation  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  At  this  date  there 
is  not  a  single  State  in  which  cruelty  of  any  kind  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law,  under  stringent  penalties  for  disobedience.  Some  defects  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  of  course ;  but  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
laws  on  this  subject  are  good.  What  is  now  required  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  shall  be  educated  into  sympathy  with  the  humanity 
of  the  law.  That  is  now  the  greatest  work  of  the  Society,  and  it  has 
constant  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
which  it  receives  from  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  judges  of  the  courts. 

In  The  Bronx  the  Society  is  located  at  Park  Avenue  and  173rd  Street, 
where  it  has  also  an  ambulance  house.  David  E.  Livingston  is  the  In¬ 
spector  in  charge. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  1924  were  as  follows:  President,  Frank 
K.  Sturgis;  Vice-President,  John  Greenough;  Secretary,  Richard  Well¬ 
ing;  Treasurer,  Alexander  S.  Webb.  The  Board  of  Managers  consist  of 
the  following:  John  Greenough,  Norman  Henderson,  Charles  E.  Mani- 
ere,  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Cortlandt  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
J.  Macy  Willetts,  F.  R.  Appleton,  Gordon  Knox  Bell,  Howland  Davis, 
Robert  H.  McCurdy,  Alfred  B.  Maclay,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Loril- 
lard  Spencer,  C.  Howard  Davison,  James  Sheldon,  R.  Lawrence  Smith, 
Walter  L.  Suydam,  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Rich¬ 
ard  Willing. 

The  report  of  the  General  Manager,  W.  K.  Horton,  for  1924,  observes : 

“The  last  census  shows  that  the  population  of  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx  is  nearly  one  million.  That  progressive  borough  opened  up  a 
splendid  new  field  for  development  along  humane  lines,  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  taken  advantage  of  in  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Park  Avenue  and  173rd  Street.  This  structure  combines  office 
facilities,  a  modern  shelter  for  small  animals,  accommodations  for  dogs 
held  under  observation  by  the  health  authorities,  a  garage,  and  the 
latest  scientific  system  for  the  humane  dispatch  of  these  animals  which 
by  reason  of  disease  or  injury  or  for  other  reasons  have  to  be  destroyed. 
From  this  new  branch  the  Society’s  activities  in  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx  will  be  carried  on. 

“The  receiving  stations  for  small  animals  which  the  Society  has 
maintained  for  several  years  in  some  of  the  public  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  during  the  summer  months,  have  become  so  well  known  and 
so  well  patronized  by  owners  and  others  having  unwanted  small  ani¬ 
mals  to  dispose  of,  that  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  make  two  of 
them  permanent  depots  or  receiving  shelters.  In  place  of  the  outdoor 
cages  in  Batsy  Head  Playground,  in  the  Brownsville  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  permanent  cages  and  other  necessary  accommodations  have  been 
provided  in  a  nearby  building,  with  an  attendant  in  charge;  and  at  the 
William  H.  Seward  Park,  on  Canal  Street,  Manhattan,  the  Park  Com- 
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missioner  has  generously  donated  the  use  of  a  basement  park  building, 
where  similar  activities  are  being  carried  on.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
and  nearby  summer  resorts,  the  use  of  the  horse  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  has  practically  come  to  an  end ;  but  in  the  rural  districts, 
in  the  mountain  resorts  of  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  and  in  the 
Catskill  and  the  Adirondacks,  the  horse  is  still  in  demand  for  pleasure 
jaunts.  His  life  there  is  a  hard  one.  From  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night  pulling  all  manner  of  conveyances  overloaded  with  summer 
sojourners,  the  boarding  house  horse  receives  little  consideration,  and 
often  little  feed.  Our  agents  who  toured  these  sections  during  the  past 
summer  examined  2,300  horses  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  they  were 
performing;  suspended  49  from  labor,  mercifully  destroyed  28,  and 
arrested  and  prosecuted  118  owners  and  drivers  for  causing  and  permit¬ 
ting  this  cruelty  and  abuse.  Every  one  of  the  arrests  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
viction,  the  justices  everywhere  co-operating  with  the  Society  in  the 
heartiest  manner. 

“The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  a  review  of  the  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Society,  but  some  operations  that  lend  themselves  to  tab¬ 
ulation  have  been  included  in  the  following  summary : 


Retired  police  and  fire  horses  placed  in  homes  .  34 

Horses  examined  at  auction  sales  .  17,078 

Horses  condemned  at  auction  sales  . -  1,957 

Cases  treated  at  Society’s  hospital  .  13,623 

Days  of  hospital  treatment  . .  27,469 

Dogs  restored  to  their  owners  and  placed  in  homes  .  2,111 

Permanent  drinking  fountains  in  operation,  summer  and  winter  .  70 

Temporary  watering  stations  maintained  during  summer  .  '  25 

Temporary  receiving  stations  for  animals  . .  6 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  our  usual  statistical  table  shows  the 
following  work  accomplished  during  the  year  1924: 

Offenders  arrested  and  prosecuted  by  the  Society  .  901 

Offenders  arrested  by  police  and  prosecuted  by  Society  .  53 


Total  arrests  and  prosecutions  .  954 

Animals  suspended  from  labor  .  3,979 

Horses,  mules  and  other  large  animals,  disabled  beyond  recovery,  humanely 

destroyed  .  663 

Disabled  horses  removed  from  the  streets  in  ambulances  .  606 

Complaints  received  .  5,864 

Cases  investigated  .  10,797 

Calls  made  for  unwanted,  sick  and  injured  animals  .  132,889 


“There  are  approximately  500  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelties 
to  animals  in  the  United  States  and  actively  carrying  on  operations.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ASPECT 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago  there  were  in  round  numbers,  something 
like  a  hundred  and  fifty  churches  of  various  denominations  in  The 
Bronx.  The  following  are  some  of  the  pioneer  churches  of  the  different 
recognized  beliefs :  The  Forest  Avenue  Congregational  Church  was 
established  in  1851  at  East  166th  Street;  the  Second  Church  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  was  started  about  1867  in  East  169th  Street  near  Frank¬ 
lin  Avenue;  the  Jewish  congregation  of  B’nai  David,  at  Third  Avenue 
and  175th  Street,  was  established  in  1898;  the  Second  Moravian  Church 
was  organized  in  Manhattan  in  1852,  but  moved  to  its  present  location 
at  Wilkins  Avenue  and  Jennings  Street  in  October,  1906.  With  such  a 
large  influx  of  Germans,  there  was  at  an  early  date  established  a  Luth¬ 
eran  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  Germans  made  efforts 
as  early  as  1852  to  found  a  German  Lutheran  Church ;  but,  though 
church  services  were  held  in  a  hall  at  161st  Street,  the  congregation  sep¬ 
arated  after  a  year,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  whether  the 
church  should  be  situated  in  Melrose  or  Morrisania.  As  a  result,  two 
churches  were  established,  the  earlier  one,  St.  Matthew's  German  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  East  156th  Street,  Melrose,  and  St.  John’s  in  East  169th 
Street  between  Fordham  (Third)  and  Fulton  avenues,  Morrisania.  The 
first  of  these  was  incorporated  in  1862,  ,and  the  latter  in  1865;  though 
both  had  been  organized  and  services  held  probably  five  years  earlier 
than  these  dates. 

Bronx,  a  Borough  of  Churches — At  the  present  time  there  are  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in  The  Bronx,  a  rate  of  progress  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  religion  is  one  of  the  most  productive  ac¬ 
tivities  that  prevail  amongst  us.  There  were,  for  example  in  1926, 
twelve  Baptist  churches  in  the  borough ;  there  were  two  Christian 
Science  churches ;  five  Congregational ;  one  Disciples  of  Christ  church ; 
two  Evangelical  churches ;  twenty-five  Lutheran  churches ;  twenty-one 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches ;  one  Moravian  church ;  nineteen  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches;  one  Presbyterian  United  church;  twenty-five  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  churches;  nine  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  America;  one  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States;  fifty  Catholic 
churches;  one  belonging  to  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists;  fifty-four  Jew¬ 
ish  congregations.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  following  miscel¬ 
laneous  places  of  worship:  Bread  Enough  and  to  Spare  Mission,  No.  647 
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East  Tremont  Avenue;  Bronx  Gospel  Hall,  154th  Street  and  Elton 
Avenue;  Church  of  God,  No.  2134  Grand  Avenue  and  No.  774  East 
223rd  Street;  Grace  Gospel  Hall,  No.  589  East  164th  Street;  Salvation 
Army,  No.  777  Courtlandt  Avenue  and  No.  1872  Webster  Avenue;  Tre¬ 
mont  Gospel  Hall,  No.  4243  Park  Avenue;  Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Holy 
Church  of  New  Covenant,  No.  677  East  232nd  Street;  United  Christian 
Workers,  No.  2429  East  Tremont  Avenue  and  No.  675  East  238th 
Street;  West  Farms  Mission,  No.  1833  West  Farms  Road;  146th  Street 
Mission,  146th  Street,  west  of  Third  Avenue. 

Religion  in  the  Early  Bronx — The  earliest  settlers  in  The  Bronx  were 
refugees  from  New  England  colonies  who  sought  the  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Netherland  for  a  freer  exercise  of  their  religion;  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  in  regard  to  religious  matters  being  much  more  liberal  than  that 
pursued  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Salem,  or  the  Connecticut  col¬ 
onies.  Most  of  these  settlers  were  Independents,  the  rest  were  Quak¬ 
ers.  In  1646  Father  Jogue,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  visited  New  Amster¬ 
dam  and  wrote:  “No  religion  is  publicly  exercised  but  the  Calvinist,  and 
orders  are  to  admit  none  but  Calvinists,  but  this  is  not  observed;  and 
there  are  in  the  Colony,  besides  the  Calvinists,  Catholics,  English  Puri¬ 
tans,  Lutherans,  Anabaptists,  here  called  Ministres,  &c.,  &c.”  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros,  the  Governor,  in  an  account  of  New  York  in  1768  says: 

There  are  Religions  of  all  sorts,  one  Church  of  England,  several  Presbiterians 
&  Independents,  Quakers  &  Anabaptists,  of  several  sects,  some  Jews,  but  Presbi¬ 
terians  &  Indipendts  most  numerous  &  substantiall . And  all  places  oblidged  to 

build  churches  and  provide  for  a  minister,  in  wch  most  very  wanting,  but  presbi¬ 
terians  and  Independents  desirous  to  haue  &  maintaine  them  if  to  be  had.  There 
are  abt  20  churches  or  Meeting  places  of  wch  aboue  halfe  vacant. 

At  the  town  meeting  of  Westchester,  January  2,  1692,  it  was  agreed 
“that  there  shall  be  an  orthodox  minister  in  the  town  aforesaid,  as  soon 
as  possible  may  be;  and  to  allow  him  forty  or  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
equivalent  to  money,  for  his  maintenance.  It  is  also  voted  and  agreed 
upon  that  a  man  shall  go  to  the  Honorable  Colonel  Heathcote  and  see 
if  he  can  prevail  with  him  for  to  procure  us  a  minister,  in  his  travels  in 
New  England,  otherwise,  that  Captain  William  Barnes  shall  go  and 
procure  us  a  minister.” 

The  Provincial  Assembly  in  1693  passed  an  act  for  settling  a  min¬ 
istry;  and  the  county  of  Westchester  was  divided  into  two  parishes, 
Westchester  and  Rye.  The  former  included  the  towns  and  precincts  of 
Westchester,  Eastchester,  Yonkers  and  Pelham  Manor,  and  was  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  minister. 
There  was  also  to  be  “Called,  inducted  and  established  a  good,  sufficient 
Protestant  minister”;  but  so  few  persons  at  that  time  were  qualified  to 
accept  the  call  of  the  vestry  that  it  was  not  until  May,  1695,  that  steps 
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were  taken  to  call  the  Reverend  W.arham  Mather,  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  a  member  of  the  family  which  gave  so  many  divines  to  New 
England.  That  there  was  a  church  building  at  Westchester  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  the  town  given  by  the  Reverend  John  Miller  in 
1695.  “There  is  a  meeting-house  at  Westchester,  .and  a  young  man 
coming  to  settle  there  without  orders  (i.  e.,  not  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England).  There  are  two  or  three  hundred  English  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  a  few  Dutch.”  When  this  meeting-house  was  built  is  proble¬ 
matical  ;  but  as  on  May  5,  1696,  it  had  so  fallen  into  decay  that  the  town 
voted  to  repair  it,  we  may  surmise  that  it  might  have  been  perhaps 
twenty  years  old.  In  1697  “It  was  voted  and  agreed  upon,  that  there 
should  be  a  Town  House  built,  to  keep  courts  in,  and  for  the  publick  to 
worship  God.” 

In  1699  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  authorized  the  towns  of 
the  Province  to  build  and  repair  meeting-houses,  and  to  lay  taxes  for 
the  same.  In  view  of  this  act  the  idea  of  building  a  town  house  was 
abandoned,  and  a  new  parish  church  w.as  erected  in  1700,  the  expense  of 
building  the  same  being  laid  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  irrespective  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  It  was  twenty-eight  feet  square,  with  a  “terret”  on  top 
for  a  bell  tower,  capping  a  pyramidal  roof,  and  was  built  of  wood  by 
Richard  Ward  at  a  cost  of  forty  pounds.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  on  the  Town  Green,  adjoining 
the  court-house  and  jail.  It  was  used  as  a  church  until  1788,  when  it 
was  in  such  bad  order  .after  the  Revolution  that  it  was  sold  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ferris  and  removed.  The  Reverend  Warham  Mather  served  as 
minister  until  1701,  but  was  never  inducted  into  the  living,  owing  to  the 
adverse  efforts  of  Colonel  Heathcote,  who  had  been  elected  a  church 
warden  of  the  parish  and  who,  stout  churchman  as  he  was,  opposed  the 
installation  of  a  dissenting  clergyman.  In  his  letter  of  April  10,  1704, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Propagation  Society,  Colonel  Heathcote  says : 

Sir,  being  favor’d  with  this  opportunity,  I  cannot  omitt  giving  you  the  state 
of  this  county  in  relation  to  the  church,  and  shall  begin  the  history  thereof  from 
the  time  I  first  came  amongst  them,  which  was  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  I 
found  it  the  most  rude  and  heathenish  country  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole  life,  which 
called  themselves  Christians — there  being  not  so  much  as  the  least  marks  or  foot¬ 
steps  of  religion  of  any  sort.  Sundays  being  the  only  time  sett  apart  by  them  for 
all  manner  of  vain  sports  and  lewd  diversions,  and  they  were  grown  to  such  degree 
of  rudeness,  that  it  was  intolerable,  and  having  then  the  command  of  the  militia, 
I  sent  an  order  to  all  captains,  requiring  them  to  call  their  men  under  arms  and 
acquaint  them  that  in  case  they  would  not,  in  every  town,  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves  to  appoint  readers  and  pass  the  Sabbath  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  till 
such  times  as  they  could  be  better  provided,  that  they  should  every  Sunday  call 
their  companies  under  arms,  and  spend  the  day  in  exercise,  whereupon  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  on  thro’  the  county,  to  make  choice  of  readers;  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did,  and  continued  in  those  efiforts  some  time.  After  which  the  people 
of  Westchester,  Eastchester,  and  a  place  called  Lower  Yonkers,  agreed  with  one 
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Warren  Mather,  and  the  people  of  Rye  with  one  Mr.  Woodbridge,  both  of  New 
England,  there  being  at  that  time  scarce  six  in  the  whole  county  who  so  much  as 
inclined  to  the  church.  After  Mr.  Mather  had  been  with  them  for  some  time, 
Westchester  Parish  made  choice  of  me  for  one  of  their  church-wardens,  in  hopes 
of  using  my  interest  with  Colonel  Fletcher  to  have  Mather  inducted  to  ye  living. 
I  told  them  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  their  desire,  it 
being  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  to  compel  the  subjects  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  minister  who  was  not  of  the  national  church,  and  that  it 
lay  not  in  any  governor’s  power  to  help  them. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  intentionally 
misconstrued  an  act  of  the  Assembly  and  had  declared  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  the  Established  Church  of  the  Province.  Colonel  Heath- 
cote  tried  to  have  called  to  the  living  a  French  Protestant  living  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bondett,  who  had  taken  holy  orders;  but  though 
the  vestry  agreed,  they  afterwards  refused  to  allow  of  his  induction. 
Appeal  was  then  made  to  London,  to  the  Venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Foreign  Parts,  whose  province  it  was  to 
furnish  clergymen  to  the  colonies  of  England.  In  accordance  with  this 
request  the  Society  sent  out  to  Westchester  the  Rev.  John  Bartow,  M. 
A.,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in  1702;  and  who,  on  December  6  of  the 
same  year,  was  regularly  inducted  into  the  Parish  of  Westchester  and 
Eastchester  by  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  and  Josiah  Hunt,  church-warden  of  the  parish,  acting  under  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  from  Lord  Cornbury,  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Mr.  Bartow  thus  became  the  first  regular 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  served  as  such  until  his  death  in  1726,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  He  was  of  French  extraction,  the  name  being  formerly, 
Bertaut. 

In  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  province  laid  before 
the  clergy  of  New  York,  October  5,  1704,  we  find  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  : 

Westchester,  Mr.  Bartow,  Rector:  Here  is  a  church  built,  but  not  finished,  be¬ 
ing  neither  glazed  nor  ceiled.  The  parish  of  Westchester  is  divided  into  four  sev¬ 
eral  districts,  viz.,  Westchester,  Eastchester,  Yonkers  and  the  Manor  of  Pelham. 

There  is  £50  settled  on  the  ministers  by  the  act  of  Assembly. 

There  is  twenty  acres  of  land  given  by  Westchester  division  for  a  glebe. 

There  is  one  Independent  Congregation  at  Eastchester,  whose  minister  designs 
to  leave  there,  whose  congregation  upon  his  departure,  are  resolved  to  join  with 
the  Church. 

Towards  the  close  of  1706  it  was  ordered  by  the  justices,  church¬ 
wardens,  and  vestry  of  the  parish  to  finish  the  church  at  a  cost  of  £17, 
"in  good  and  current  money  of  New  York.  .  .  the  justices  and  vestry  to 
find  boards  and  nails  and  hinges.”  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bartow 
he  acquired  considerable  land  in  Westchester,  and  also  several  thousand 
acres  in  East  New  Jersey,  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Middlesex, 
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which  he  devised  by  will  to  his  widow  and  six  sons.  The  careers  of  the 
sons  and  their  descendants  show  that  the  rector  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
line  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  today. 

Early  Ministers  and  Churches — Mr.  Bartow  was  succeeded  in  1727  at 
Westchester  by  Dr.  Thomas  Standard,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish 
over  thirty-four  years,  dying  in  1760.  In  the  rector's  report  of  1728  to 
the  Society  he  states :  “I  preach  one  Sunday  at  Eastchester  and  another 
at  Westchester,  twice  .a  day,  for  the  summer  half  year.”  The  Rev.  John 
Milner  was  installed  as  “Rector  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Westchester, 
commonly  called  St.  Peter’s  Church,  including  the  several  districts  of 
Westchester,  Eastchester,  Yonkers  and  the  Manor  of  Pelham,”  under 
orders  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Cadwallader  Colden,  dated  June  30, 
1761.  In  his  report  to  the  Society  on  October  3,  1761,  he  says:  “My 
mission  is  of  large  extent;  and  I  am  obliged  to  attend  three  churches, 
and  till  Mr.  Houdin  came  to  New  Rochelle,  officiated  there  once  a  month. 
One  of  my  churches  is  a  new  edifice,  raised  by  the  generosity  of  Col¬ 
onel  Philips.  I  have  baptized  forty-three  white  infants  and  four  adults, 
twelve  black  children  and  three  adults.  My  communicants  are  sixteen.” 
Later,  June  29,  1762,  he  reports:  “I  constantly  attend  three  churches, 
in  three  different  townships,  preaching-  to  crowded  audiences  of  devout, 
well-behaved  people.  They  have  no  dissenters  among-  them  except  a 
few  Quakers.  The  number  of  my  communicants  is  increased  fifty-three.” 

By  royal  charter  of  December  2,  1762,  St.  Peter’s  at  Westchester  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  “The  Rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  Town  of  Westchester,  in  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established.”  This  gave  them  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to 
.acquire  property,  and  to  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  as  well  as  power 
to  build  and  repair,  and  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  without  regard  to  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
The  names  of  the  incorporators  were  Rector  John  Milner,  John  Bartow, 
Isaac  Willett,  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  Peter  De  Lancey,  Nathaniel  Underhill, 
James  Graham,  and  James  Van  Cortlandt,  a  list  which  includes  the  most 
prominent  names  of  the  borough  of  colonial  times. 

Mr.  Milner  went  to  considerable  expense  in  1764  to  repair  the  parson¬ 
age  house  and  to  erect  new  barns  and  outhouses  upon  the  glebe  lands. 
In  addition,  the  church-wardens  notified  the  Society  that, 

“We  have  purchased  a  glebe  of  thirty  acres  with  a  house,  which,  when 
we  have  repaid  Mr.  Milner  the  expense  he  has  been  at,  will  cost  us,  in 
the  whole,  near  seven  hundred  pounds,  which  we  spend  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  as  our  minister’s  behaviour  has  very  much  endeared  him  to  the 
people;  and  his  diligence  has  been  attended  with  much  success,  that 
whole  families  of  Quakers — the  only  dissenters  in  this  parish — have 
conformed  to  the  Church.” 
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In  the  fall  of  1765,  Mr.  Milner  severed  his  connection  with  the  parish, 
for  what  reason  does  not  clearly  appear,  though  it  was  probably  due 
to  a  difference  in  money  matters  between  him  and  the  vestry,  who  were 
slow  in  paying  him  the  money  he  had  expended.  In  fact  the  vestry  must 
have  refused  to  pay  him  at  .all,  for  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  from  his  new  cure  in  Virginia,  under  date  of  February  3,  1768, 
he  says : 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  people  of  Westchester  pay 
very  little  regard  either  to  their  promises,  or  the  Society’s  expectations, 
for  I  am  informed  by  my  lawyer  that  they  .absolutely  refuse  to  refund 
me  one  penny  of  all  the  money  I  have  expended  on  their  glebe,  which, 
without  the  repairs  and  buildings  I  made,  would  have  been  entirely 
useless.” 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury  succeeded  to  the  rectorship  near  the 
end  of  1766,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  a  year.  He  is  spoken  of  “as  a 
youth  of  good  genius,  unblemished  morals,  sound  principles  of  religion 
and  one  that  hath  made  as  good  proficiency  in  literature,  while  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  the  present  state  of  learning  there  would  admit  of.”  In  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  dated  June  25,  1767,  he  writes:  “with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  this  parish,  the  salary,  by  an  act  of  Assembly  is  £50  currency. 
The  exchange  from  New  York  to  London  being  generally  from  £70  to 
£80  for  £100  sterling.  Burial  fees  here,  there  are  none;  but  the  more 
wealthy  families  sometimes  give  the  minister  a  scarf  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Marriage  fees  from  one  to  four  Spanish  dollars;  but  far  the  greater 
number  go  to  an  Independent  teacher  in  the  Parish  of  Rye,  because 
the  ceremony  is  short,  .and  they  have  nothing  to  say.  Possibly  these 
fees  may  amount  to  £5  or  £6  a  year  . .  .  But  there  are  many  families, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  of  any 
religion  at  all.” 

During  the  Revolution — Seabury  was  a  Tory  and  took  a  part  in  the 
discussion  preceding  the  Revolution.  He  was  captured  by  Sears  and 
imprisoned  in  Connecticut,  and  upon  his  return  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  parsonage  in  fear  and  trembling,  as  he  was  closely  watched  by 
the  authorities.  Upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  shut  up  his 
church.  On  September  1,  1776,  after  lying  hidden  for  some  time  in 
the  Wilkins’  house  with  Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  Dr. 
Myles  Cooper,  president  of  King’s  College,  he,  with  his  companions, 
took  advantage  of  the  neck  being  unguarded  and  escaped  at  night  to 
Long  Island.  “Upon  finding  they  had  missed  him,  the  Rebels  vented 
their  rage  on  his  church  and  his  property,  converting  the  former  into  a 
hospital,  tearing  off  the  covering  and  burning  the  pews ;  and  damaging 
the  latter  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  currency.” 

In  his  letter  of  November  12,  1777,  he  writes:  “That  about  a  month 
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before  I  had  visited  Westchester,  and  thought  of  staying  the  winter 
there,  but  was  obliged  to  drop  such  intentions  on  General  Burgoyne’s 
defeat ;  as  the  Rebels  upon  that  event  came  to  that  town  by  night  and 
carried  off  forty-two  of  the  inhabitants.”  He  removed  from  Long  Is¬ 
land  to  Staten  Island;  but  finding  it  “impracticable  to  return  to  West¬ 
chester,  or  reside  on  Staten  Island,”  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  in  1778,  and  lived  there  until  the  end  of  the  war,  acting  as  chap¬ 
lain  of  Colonel  Fanning  King’s  American  Regiment  of  Loyalists. 

During  the  Revolution,  St.  Peter’s  was  closed  as  far  as  religious  serv¬ 
ices  were  concerned;  though,  like  St.  Paul’s  at  Eastchester  and  the 
Dutch  Church  at  Fordham,  it  was  used  either  as  a  hospital  or  stable 
by  the  British,  perhaps  both.  No  services  were  held  for  thirteen  years, 
and  the  church  edifice  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  irreparable.  On  April 
6,  1784,  the  State  Legislature  passed  “An  act  to  enable  all  religious 
denominations  in  this  State  to  appoint  trustees,  who  should  be  a  body 
corporate  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  temporalities  of  their 
respective  congregations,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.” 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  St.  Peter’s  was  incorporated  April  19, 
1788,  with  the  following  persons  as  trustees:  Lewis  Graham,  Josiah 
Browne,  Thomas  Hunt,  Israel  Underhill,  John  Bartow,  Philip  I.  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Samuel  Bayard.  The  first  record  of  their  meeting  is  that 
of  May  12,  1788,  when  “it  was  resolved  that  the  old  church  be  sold  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ferris  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.”  A  subscription  paper  for 
funds  to  build  a  new  church  was  circulated  among  the  people,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Propagation  Society.  By  1789  enough  funds 
were  in  hand  or  in  sight,  to  warrant  the  making  of  a  contract,  January 
26th,  with  John  Odell,  carpenter,  of  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  for  the  sum  of  £336.  The  new  edifice  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one  removed  by  Mrs.  Ferris,  and  was  ready  for  use  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Rectors  of  St.  Peter’s — The  trustees  called  the  Rev.  Theodosius  Bar¬ 
tow,  a  grandson  of  the  first  rector,  for  two  years  from  January  2,  1792. 
He  was  to  preach  every  other  Sunday ;  and  his  services  during  the  short 
time  of  his  engagement  were  very  acceptable.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  John  Ireland,  August  20,  1794.  On  January  20,  1795,  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  town  of  Westchester  released,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  shil¬ 
lings,  unto  the  trustees  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  “all  that  certain 
lot,  piece  and  parcel  of  ground  on  which  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Peter’s  is  erected,  and  also  the  Burying  Ground  adjoining  the  said 
church,  as  it  is  now  enclosed  and  fenced,  and  which  has  heretofore  been 
used  for  a  Burial  Place  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  Township,  containing 
about  one  acre,  be  the  same  more  or  less.”  On  August  2,  1795,  the 
church  was  again  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
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Legislature  of  March  7,  1795,  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  throughout  the  State.  The  church-wardens  were  Isaac  Under¬ 
hill  and  Philip  I.  Livingston,  and  the  vestrymen,  John  Bartow,  Jr., 
Thomas  Bartow,  Oliver  De  Lancey,  Warren  De  Lancey,  Joseph  Brown, 
Jonathan  Fowler,  Robert  Heaton,  and  Nicholas  Bayard.  Under  this 
act,  the  vestry,  or  a  majority  of  them,  had  full  power  to  call  and  induct 
a  minister;  therefore,  at  the  meeting  in  August,  1795,  the  Rev.  John 
Ireland  was  inducted  into  full  rectorship  by  confirming  to  him  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  his  position.  Mr.  Ireland  continued  as  a  successful  minis¬ 
ter  until  1797,  during  which  time  the  church  edifice  was  consecrated. 
The  minister  was  called  to  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1798,  and  on 
June  7th  of  the  same  year  the  two  congregations  of  St.  Peter’s,  West¬ 
chester,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Eastchester,  resolved  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  a  clergyman.  Accordingly  on  March  9,  1799,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Wilkins  was  elected  minister  of  the  two  congregations. 

Mr.  Wilkins’  family  .and  education  gave  him  a  considerable  position 
in  the  town  of  Westchester,  which  he  represented  in  the  Provincial  As¬ 
sembly  from  1772  to  1775,  in  the  exciting  days  before  the  Revolution. 
As  such  he  was  leader  of  his  party  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  White  Plains  Protest.  In  addition  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  the  Loyalist  tracts  over  the  signature  of  A.  W.  F.  (A  West¬ 
chester  Farmer),  which  were  ably  answered  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
himself,  like  Wilkins,  a  native  West  Indian.  In  1775  Wilkins  fled  to 
England;  but  returned  to  Long  Island,  then  a  nursery  of  Tories,  in  1776, 
and  resided  there  until  the  Peace  of  1783,  when,  with  many  other  Loyal¬ 
ists,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  During  his  exile  there  in  1798  he  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  and  the  following  year  was  called  to  the  church  at  West¬ 
chester.  Having  taken  priests’  orders,  the  vestry  called  him  to  full  rec¬ 
torship  of  the  parish  on  July  22,  1801,  a  position  he  filled  until  his  death, 
February  5,  1830,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  On  account  of  his  great 
age,  during  the  last  year  of  his  ministry,  the  vestry  called  to  his  assis¬ 
tance  the  Rev.  William  Powell,  B.  A.,  who  succeeded  him  as  rector,  and 
who  held  the  position  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  1849.  Mr. 
Powell  was  the  fourth  minister  to  die  as  rector,  and  the  third  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  became  rector  in  1849.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  new  parsonage,  costing  six  thousand  dollars,  was  erected 
upon  the  glebe  in  place  of  the  old  one.  The  wooden  church  of  1790  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  and  in  the  following  year  a  stone  edifice  cost¬ 
ing  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  raised  in  its  place.  The  old  bell  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lewis  Morris  in  1706,  which  bore  upon  its  lip,  “Lewis  Mor¬ 
ris  1677”  was  destroyed  by  the  same  fire.  Mr.  Jackson  served  until 
1871,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wyatt,  D.  D.,  who 
served  until  his  death  in  1879.  In  February  of  that  year  the  church  edi- 
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fice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  the  candles  about  the  altar  igniting 
some  of  the  dry  evergreens  which  still  remained  from  the  Christmas 
decorations.  The  church  was  rebuilt  the  same  year  upon  the  old  foun¬ 
dations,  but  was  somewhat  increased  in  size,  thus  becoming  the  fourth 
church. 

Dr.  Wyatt’s  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnston  who  became 
rector  in  1881,  and  served  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  to  become  bishop 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  In  1887  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin,  D.  D., 
became  rector.  In  1894  a  slight  fire  occurred  in  the  church  from  the  fur¬ 
nace;  .and  on  August  16,  1899,  fire  once  more  destroyed  the  church  edi¬ 
fice,  the  cause  being  presumably  accidental.  The  present  church,  the 
fifth  on  the  same  site,  was  constructed  almost  immediately  on  the  old 
foundations,  but  became  a  more  imposing  structure  by  the  addition  of 
a  clerestory.  All  five  of  the  church  edifices  have  occupied  what  was 
originally  the  Town  Green.  The  cemetery  adjoining  the  church  has  been 
used  as  a  burying  place  from  the  time  when  the  town  was  under  the 
Dutch  jurisdiction  as  Oostdorp.  Here,  not  only  do  “The  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,”  but  .also  several  of  the  rectors,  and  many 
of  those  whose  names  were  famous  in  early  days,  members  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Ferris,  Pell,  Wilkins,  Honeywell,  De  Lancey,  Bayard,  Bowne, 
Livingston,  Ludlow,  Morris,  Hunt  and  others.  The  communion  serv¬ 
ice,  consisting  of  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  was  presented  to  the 
church  by  Queen  Anne  in  1706,  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Bartow.  In 
addition  the  Queen  presented  a  Church  Bible,  a  Book  of  Homilies,  a 
cloth  for  the  pulpit,  and  a  communion  table.  The  communion  service 
and  several  manuscript  and  printed  sermons  of  the  early  rectors  are 
preserved  in  the  church,  probably  saved  from  destruction  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Seabury  at  the  time  church  services  were  suspended 
during  the  Revolution.  About  a  stone’s  throw  to  the  south  of  the  church 
edifice  is  a  handsome  stone  building  used  as  a  chapel  and  Sunday  school, 
which  was  erected  about  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  It  occupies  the  site, 
very  nearly,  of  the  ancient  court-house  and  jail,  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1758. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  church,  on  Westchester  Avenue,  is 
the  parsonage  or  rectory,  which  was  built  about  1850,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  old  one  of  1763.  It  was  extensively  repaired  and  enlarged  in 
1891  at  .an  outlay  of  over  nine  thousand  dollars.  It  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  glebe,  several  acres  of  which  surround  it. 

Church  of  St.  Ann’s — Until  1840,  Morrisania  was  attached  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  in  the  support  of  a  minister.  In  that  year  Gouverneur  Morris,  of 
Morrisania,  founded  St.  Ann’s;  and  on  July  17,  1841,  he  made  a  deed  of 
gift  to  the  church  and  the  plot  surrounding  it  to  the  rector,  wardens,  and 
vestrymen,  of  the  new  Parish  of  St.  Ann’s,  Morrisania.  The  church  was 
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incorporated,  July  20,  1841,  with  Robert  and  Lewis  Morris,  wardens, 
and  Jacob  Buckhout,  Daniel  Deveau,  Benjamin  Rogers,  Benjamin  M. 
Brown,  Edward  Leggett,  Lewis  G.  Morris  and  Henry  W.  Morris,  ves¬ 
trymen.  The  church  is  at  St.  Ann’s  Avenue  and  East  140th  Street.  Bol¬ 
ton  says  (1848)  : 

“The  church  of  St.  Ann’s  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  position,  near 
old  Morrisania,  on  rising  ground,  overlooking  a  clear  and  rapid  little 
stream  (Mill  Brook),  hastening  to  join  the  more  expanded  waters  of 
the  East  River.  It  is  a  pleasing  Gothic  structure  of  marble,  and  com¬ 
prises  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  small  recess  chancel,  and  a  spire  over  the 
southern  end.  It  was  erected  by  the  present  Gouverneur  Morris,  Esq., 
in  a  field  of  his  own  estate,  which  for  some  time  had  been  hallowed  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  his  parents.  A  vault  was  constructed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  remains.  A  tablet  in  the  chancel  contains  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

THE  RELICS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS. 

A  name  illustrious  in  his  country’s  annals,  were  laid  by  his  faithful  widow. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1837,  she  joined  him  with  the  dead;  and  over  her  re¬ 
mains  has  arisen  this  beautiful  Sanctuary,  which  in  remembrance  of  her,  and  with 
respectful  regard  to  two  other  valued  relations  of  the  name,  was  called  St.  Ann’s 
Church,  from  the  blessed  St.  Anne  of  the  Gospel,  and  consecrated  by  that  name, 
on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1841,  by  Bishop  Onderdonk. 

The  church  contains  several  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  various  members  of  the  Morris  family  and  their  connections,  also 
a  brass  tablet  on  the  right  side  of  the  chancel  bearing  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS,  born  February  9,  1813;  died  August  20,  1888. 
Founder  of  this  Parish,  to  which  he  gave  church  and  lands  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  historic  dead  pioneers,  statesmen,  jurists, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  remains  repose  in  the  vaults  of  the  church 
of  St.  Ann’s.  In  earlier  days  the  burial  place  of  the  Morris  family  was 
near  the  manor-house,  but  the  remains  were  all  removed  to  the  church 
on  February  15,  1866.  In  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  church  are  sev¬ 
eral  gravestones,  which  have  been  injured  and  defaced  by  the  romping 
children  of  this  thickly-settled  neighborhood,  who  made  a  playground 
of  the  church  property. 

St.  Paul’s  in  Washington  Avenue  near  170th  Street  was  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  within  St.  Ann’s  parish,  and  was  begun  as  a  chapel  July  8,  1849. 
On  May  31,  1853,  it  severed  its  connection  with  the  mother  church  and 
was  organized  as  a  separate  parish  under  the  title  of  St.  Paul’s,  Morris¬ 
ania  Village.  Grace  Church,  West  Farms,  was  incorporated  December 
13,  1844.  The  credit  of  first  attempting  to  establish  an  Episcopal  church 
in  the  village  was  due  to  Miss  Margaret  Hunt,  daughter  of  Thomas 
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Hunt,  fourth  in  descent  from  Edward  Jessup,  one  of  the  original  paten¬ 
tees  of  West  Farms.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1846,  and  the  edifice  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  De  Lancey  of 
Western  New  York,  June  28,  1847. 

Society  of  Friends — The  earlier  influx  of  settlers,  both  to  Throgmor¬ 
ton’s  Colony  and  to  Westchester,  included  a  great  many  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  There  were  also  several  settlements  of 
Friends  on  Long  Island,  and  many  of  them  came  into  the  county  and 
founded  settlements,  as  in  Harrison’s  Purchase,  or  became  inhabitants 
of  those  already  started.  In  the  records  of  the  borough  town  of  West¬ 
chester,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  rectors  of  St.  Peter’s  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Foreign  Parts,  we  find  constant  allus¬ 
ions  to  them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  meeting  in  America  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  held  in  The  Bronx  in  the  town  of  Westchester.  There  is  also  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  preached  in  The  Bronx, 
on  his  visit  to  this  country.  The  headquarters  of  the  Friends,  or  the 
place  of  their  Yearly  and  Quarterly  meetings,  was  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  in  the  early  colonial  days.  An  early  quarterly  meeting  decided 
that  “ffriends  at  Yorke  Gravesend  and  Flushing  &  Westchester,  ye 
Kills  &  Newton  doe  all  belonge  unto  one  Monthly  meeting,”  which  was 
that  of  Flushing. 

In  the  year  1707  the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  house  of  Richard  Ward  in  Westchester;  and  they  reported  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  June  30,  1707,  that  the  same  had  been  bought 
for  a  meeting-house.  In  November,  1716,  a  Preparative  Meeting  was 
established  in  Westchester  County  for  Friends  in  Rye  and  Mamaroneck ; 
and  the  borough  town  remained  a  part  of  this  meeting  until  February 
14,  1787,  when  it  was  set  off  by  itself.  It  became  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  August  7,  1836,  and  was  laid  down,  February  29,  1860. 
The  Flushing  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  Monthly  Meeting  to  be  held 
in  Westchester  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (April)  1723;  and 
in  the  town  records  of  1723  mention  is  made  of  the  “Quaker  meeting- 
house.”  In  his  letter  of  April  14,  1714,  Mr.  Bartow  speaks  of  the  father 
of  a  child  dying  of  measles  as  a  “half  Quaker.”  The  Reverend  Mr.  Stand¬ 
ard,  under  date  of  November  5,  1729,  remarks  that  “The  Church  at 
Westchester  was  built  by  the  Quakers  (who  were  the  first  settlers  in 
this  place,  and  are  still  the  most  numerous  party  in  and  about  it ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  parish  as  to  their  manners,  are  somewhat  Quakerish) 
and  by  them  given  to  Colonel  Heathcote,  for  the  use  and  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  He  continues :  ”As  to  their  religion,  those  who 
settled  in  Westchester,  some  were  Quakers,  those  in  Eastchester  were 
New  England  Independents.  ...  In  my  parish  are  two  meeting-houses, 
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one  of  which  is  of  Quakers,  built  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  church, 
and  indeed  is  a  better  building  than  that.  .  .  To  the  third  head  of  inquiry, 
I  say  there  are  three  meeting-houses  in  my  parish — one  of  the  Quakers 
at  Westchester,  one  of  the  Dutch,  from  it  three  miles  west  (Fordham), 
and  one  of  the  French  at  New  Rochelle.  .  .  The  Quakers  preach  against 
hireling  priests,  and  pretend  to  give  nothing  to  their  teachers.” 

“The  professed  dissenters  in  this  parish  are  not  numerous ;  some  Cal¬ 
vinists  or  Presbyterian  French  at  New  Rochelle;  a  few  Presbyterians 
at  Eastchester,  and  some  Quakers;  at  Westchester,  a  good  many  Quak¬ 
ers”  writes  the  Reverend  Seabury  in  1757,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  as  time  passed  there  was  not  much  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Friends.  The  old  Quaker  meeting-house  formerly  stood  south  of  the 
ancient  burying  ground.  About  1828  the  Orthodox  Friends  erected  an¬ 
other  meeting-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Westchester  Avenue.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  of  either  except  the  foundations  of  the  older  one,  they  both 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  same  night  in  1893. 

“Shortly  before  annexation”  writes  Stephen  Jenkins,  “a  series  of  in¬ 
cendiary  fires  occurred  in  the  town ;  and  barns,  stables  and  outhouses 
began  to  burn  up  with  alarming  frequency.  The  incendiaries  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  organization,  with  president,  secretary,  etc.,  and  stated  meetings  at 
which  the  places  to  be  fired  were  selected  and  lots  drawn  as  to  who 
should  light  them.  The  incendiaries  were  recruited  from  the  tough  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  town,  who  set  fires  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  pillage.  Among  the  buildings  so  fired  were  two  Quaker 
meeting-houses.  A  more  flagrant  and  wanton  piece  of  vandalism  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  fire  the  Sunday-school 
building  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  church  itself  might 
be  a  probable  subject.  The  gang  of  firebugs  was  finally  broken  up. 
Whether  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  volunteer  fire  company  or  not 
is  still  a  question  with  the  respectable  inhabitants.” 

Reformed  Dutch  Church — The  Dutch  were  the  members  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Manor  of  Fordham,  principally  set¬ 
tled  by  Dutch  from  Harlem,  is  to  be  looked  at  for  the  beginnings  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  “Little  is  known  concerning  the  early  history 
of  religion  in  the  manor,  except  that  in  1671,  ‘the  inhabitants  residing 
between  the  two  Kills  of  Harlem  and  the  Broncks’  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  support  of  a  minister  when  one  should  be  settled  or 
called  to  the  Manor  of  Fordham,”  writes  Bolton. 

The  first  church  edifice  was  built  in  1706  through  the  liberality  of 
Margaretta  Steenwyck,  William  Dyckman,  and  others;  the  building 
stood  on  the  farm  of  James  Valentine,  later  the  property  of  Moses  De- 
voe,  at  what  is  now  Fordham  Road  and  Sedgwick  Avenue.  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  these  two  roads  formerly  stood  the  ancient  Dutch  bury- 
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ing  ground ;  an  ancient  willow  tree,  the  girth  of  which  was  over  twenty- 
feet,  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  lot,  with  the  unmarked,  broken,  and 
sunken  tombstones  behind  it.  The  church  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Fordham  Road,  on  what  is  now  the  property  of  Webb’s  Ship¬ 
building  Academy  and  Home.  The  first  pastor  resigned  his  charge  and 
wras  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henricus  Beyse,  who,  about  1709,  also  re¬ 
signed  his  position  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Judge  Lewis  Morris,  writing  to  the  Propagation  Society  in  that  year, 
says :  “I  have  used  some  endeavors  to  persuade  the  Dutch  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  into  a  good  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  have  had 
that  success,  that  they  would,  I  believe,  join  a  great  part  of  them  in  the 
sacraments  and  worship — had  they  Dutch  Common  Prayer  book  and 
a  minister  who  understood  their  language.  I  have  taken  some  pains 
with  one  of  their  ministers,  one  Henricus  Beyse,  and  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  of  Episcopal  ordination.”  It  would  seem  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Beyse  did  not  have  an  altogether  happy  time  of  it  after  he  had 
changed  his  mode  of  worship,  for,  in  1712,  Governor  Hunter  was  pe¬ 
titioned  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  do  something  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  not  only  “suffers  hard¬ 
ships,  having  no  salary  from  the  people  of  New  Harlem,  where  he  offi¬ 
ciates,”  but  also  is  financially  neglected  by  the  Propagation  Society 
“through  some  aspersions  thrown  upon  him  by  his  adversaries.” 

The  congregation  had  doubtless  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  pastor  dur¬ 
ing  colonial  times,  ias  there  is  no  record  of  a  fixed  pastor  between  1709 
and  1766;  though  Dominies  Dubois,  Boel,  Ritzema  and  De  Ronde  vis¬ 
ited  and  supplied  the  church.  Dominie  John  Peter  Tetard  bought  his 
farm  at  Kingsbridge  in  1763,  and  came  to  live  there  in  1766,  and  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  he  occupied  the  pulpit.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  he  joined  his  former  neighbor  Montgomery  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Canada,  serving  as  a  chaplain.  During  the  war,  the  church 
edifice  suffered  the  usual  damage,  and  being  close  to  the  camp  of  Em- 
merick  and  his  chasseurs,  probably  served  as  a  hospital  and  stable,  like 
all  the  other  churches.  At  a  classis  of  the  Reformed  Church  held  in 
Flatbush  on  September  2,  1800,  it  was  resolved, 

“That  the  church  in  the  manor  of  Fordham,  being  reduced  during 
the  war,  and  a  prospect  now  opening  of  its  being  restored,  that  the  Clas¬ 
sis  encourage  and  countenance  them,  by  assisting  and  supplying  them. 
Resolved  further,  that  Dr.  Livingston  visit  and  preach  to  them  as  soon 
as  convenient.” 

A  church  building  was  put  up  in  1801  near  the  site  of  the  present 
church  on  the  Kingsbridge  Road.  In  1802  Dr.  Livingston  reported  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  appointment  and  reorganized  the  church,  and  the 
classis  sent  the  Reverend  John  Jackson  to  take  charge.  He  was  regu¬ 
larly  called  to  the  church  and  installed  as  pastor,  and  the  congregation 
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grew  apace.  His  term  of  service  ended  in  1835,  since  which  time  there 
have  been  ten  pastors.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Merlin  Hodson  served  from 
1894.  The  land  on  which  the  church  edifice  of  1801  was  erected  was  a 
gift  from  Dennis  Valentine,  Sr.  In  1848  the  present  church,  the  third 
edifice,  was  erected  immediately  adjoining  the  second  church  on  land 
given  by  Dennis  Valentine,  Jr.  In  1878  Horace  B.  Claflin,  whose  prop¬ 
erty  lay  just  north  of  the  church,  gave  the  funds  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  building.  The  records  of  the  church  and  of  the  congregation  were 
destroyed  several  years  ago  by  a  fire  in  the  home  of  the  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  in  whose  custody  they  were. 

Presbyterians  and  the  Established  Church — The  settlers  within  The 
Bronx,  those  coming  from  Connecticut,  were  variously  called  Presby¬ 
terians,  Congregationalists,  and  Independents,  though  the  first  name 
pretty  well  identifies  them.  In  1692,  at  Eastchester,  Samuel  Casting 
was  chosen  “to  read  the  bibell  and  other  good  sermon-books,  and  so 
carion  (carry  on)  the  sabath  days  Exercises  as  according  to  our  Hon¬ 
orable  Col.  Heathcuts  order  unto  us” ;  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a 
certain  compensation  to  be  contributed  by  the  people.  The  ministers, 
or  readers,  who  officiated  at  Westchester — Mr.  Baly,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Fogg — were  also  Dissenters;  and  we  have  already  read  how  Colonel 
Heathcote  prevented  the  induction  of  Warham  Mather,  also  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  The  act  of  1693  “to  establish  a  good,  sufficient  minister”  in  each 
parish  was  construed  by  Governor  Fletcher  to  mean  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  thus  became  the  Established  Church  of  the 
Province.  The  ministers  at  both  Westchester  and  Eastchester  were 
turned  out,  and  the  churches  became  Episcopalian  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartow  as  rector.  He  complained  to  Cornbury,  the  Governor,  that  he 
had  some  difficulty  at  Eastchester  in  superseding  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mor¬ 
gan  in  1702.  Mr.  Morgan  removed  from  Eastchester  in  1708.  William 
Tennant,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  between  the  years  1718  and  1721, 
attempted  to  evangelize  that  part  of  The  Bronx  and  spent  several 
months  at  Eastchester.  In  the  letters  of  the  Westchester  rectors  to  the 
Propagation  Society,  there  are  also  references  to  the  preaching  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Independent  ministers  within  their  cure;  and  also  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  some  Dissenting  preachers,  who  are  called  “new  lights.” 
Though  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  strenuous  objections  were  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  both  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  about  being 
turned  out  of  their  churches,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  places  within 
The  Bronx  of  that  time,  acquiesced  silently  in  the  change — except  for 
slight  trouble  with  Mr.  Morgan  at  Eastchester — owing  to  the  influence 
of  Colonel  Heathcote  and  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Bartow;  and  the  edi¬ 
fices  became  Episcopalian  and  have  remained  Episcopalian  to  this  day. 

That  the  Established  Church  was  not  popular,  even  at  that  time  or 
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later,  is  shown  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1769;  in  which 
Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  representative  from  the  borough-town  of  West¬ 
chester,  introduced  a  bill  to  exempt  Protestants  of  all  denominations 
from  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  John  Thomas,  of  the 
County  of  Westchester,  a  bill  to  exempt  Protestants  from  com¬ 
pulsory  taxatiorr  for  the  support  of  churches ;  and  Charles  De 
Witt,  of  Ulster  County,  a  bill  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Westchester,  New  York,  Queens,  and  Richmond  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
All  of  these  bills  passed  the  Legislature,  but  failed  to  become  laws  on 
account  of  their  rejection  by  the  Governor  and  his  council.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  further  refused  to  allow  the  incorporation  of  Presbyterian  churches, 
even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  put  the  several  existing  congrega¬ 
tions  to  much  inconvenience. 

In  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  some  of  the  churches  in  the  north 
part  of  Westchester  County  were  comprised  within  the  presbyteries  of 
Connecticut  or  of  Dutchess  (Putnam)  County;  but  even  thirty  years 
after  the  Revolution  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  and  it  was  considered  a  good  field  for  missionary  work  by  the 
New  York  Presbytery.  In  1814  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lewis  divided  his  time 
between  New  Rochelle  and  West  Farms  engaged  in  such  work;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1815,  a  church  building  was  erected  at  West  Farms. 
Four  members  organized  the  church  on  December  4,  1816;  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  on  November 
5,  1818.  The  time-honored  edifice,  the  oldest  in  the  city  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  its  churchyard,  stand  on  East  180th  Street,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Boston  Road  and  the  site  of  De  Lancey’s 
Mills.  In  1903,  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  left  a  legacy  to  the  church,  and  a 
fine  stone  edifice  with  an  imposing  tower  was  erected  on  the  land  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  old  church  building,  which  was  for  a  time  given  over 
to  a  colored  congregation.  The  church  is  known  as  the  Beck  Memor¬ 
ial  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1829  the  Presbytery  of  Bedford  included 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties;  but  in 
1854  the  lower  county  was  within  the  Second  New  York  Presbytery. 
By  this  date  the  section  north  of  the  Harlem  River  was  making  great 
strides  in  population,  and  the  Presbytery  therefore  organized  a  church 
at  Tremont. 

Catholicity  in  The  Bronx — On  the  muster  roll  of  the  Westchester 
company  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Corsa  between  May  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1755,  there  appear  a  number  of  Irish  names,  which,  according  to 
Father  D.  P.  O’Neil  in  his  monograph  on  Catholicism  in  Westchester 
County,  were  presumably  also  the  names  of  Catholics.  This  company 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Lake  George, 
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but  returned  without  seeing  further  active  service.  Later  companies 
that  took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  also  had  Irishmen  in  their 
ranks,  and  it  is  thus  made  clear  that  there  was  a  Catholic  population  in 
The  Bronx  at  that  period.  The  distinctively  Irish  names  would  only  in¬ 
dicate  a  part  of  that  population.  From  the  period  when  the  English 
kings  gained  a  footing  in  Ireland  there  were  laws  that  compelled  that 
changing  of  the  old  Gaelic  names  either  by  translation  into  English  or 
in  other  ways:  thus  MacGowan  became  Smith,  MacShane  (son  of  John) 
Johnson,  and  so  on.  The  English  Penal  Laws  directed  against  Catho¬ 
lics  also  prevailed  in  the  colonies  and  reduced  their  numbers.  In  1755 
occurred  also  the  dispersion  of  the  Acadians,  described  so  graphically 
in  Longfellow’s  poem  of  “Evangeline.”  These  unfortunates  appear  to 
have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  in  every  colony  into  which  their 
wanderings  took  them;  and  New  York  was  not  different  from  the  others. 
They  were  called  by  the  English  colonists  “French  Neutrals.”  Between 
May  and  August,  1756,  there  is  a  record  of  sixteen  of  them  being  sent 
to  Eastchester,  and  of  nine  of  them  being  in  Westchester  jail,  where 
they  had  been  placed  by  the  authorities  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
being  Acadians.  The  women  and  the  children  of  the  party  were  thus 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  became  a  burden  to  the  town,  so  that 
the  latter  were  separated  from  their  parents  and  bound  out  to  service. 
As  the  French  war  was  in  progress  at  the  time  there  might  have  been 
some  excuse  for  their  harsh  treatment  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
superstition  of  the  authorities  these  simple  people  were  credited  with  the 
intent  of  injuring  their  oppressors.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  delu¬ 
sions  of  the  time  as  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the  vogue  of  Titus  Oates 
show.  The  New  York  “Mercury”  of  July  11,  1757,  contains  the  following 
item:  “We  hear  that  a  party  of  French  Neutrals,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  past  at  or  near  Westchester,  made  their  escape  from  that  place  and 
were  taken  up  at  or  near  Fort  Edward  on  their  way  to  Crown  Point.” 
These  wanderers  were  of  course  Catholics,  and  it  is  stated  that  Father 
Farmer,  an  alias  for  Father  Steinmeyer,  passed  through  Westchester  in 
disguise  and  visited  them  in  their  captivity  and  gave  them  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  their  religion.  He  was  a  Jesuit  priest  attached  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  missions;  and  as  the  laws  were  very  strict  against 
these  priests  and  the  penalties  very  severe,  he  was  obliged  to  go  in  dis¬ 
guise  and  exercise  great  caution  in  ministering  to  the  people  of  his  faith 
in  and  about  the  city  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1784  that  the  authorities  permitted  the  unconcealed  per¬ 
formance  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  July  1,  1781,  the  French  army  arrived  at  Bedford  from  Newport. 
There  were  several  chaplains  with  it,  the  best  known  being  the  Abbe 
Robin,  who  has  left  some  interesting  records  of  his  impressions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  in  letters  sent  to  France  and  afterwards  pub- 
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lished  there.  On  July  3,  1781,  the  French  took  part  in  the  attack  upon 
Kingsbridge,  and  between  that  date  and  August  25th,  the  Abbe  Robin 
and  the  other  chaplains  officiated  at  services  at  several  places  within  the 
county,  and  perhaps  within  the  territory  of  The  Bronx.  If  so,  these 
would  have  been  the  first  open  exercises  on  record  within  the  borough. 

As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Catholicism  in  the  county  up  to  the 
year  1840  the  matter  would  appear  to  be  traditional,  and  Father  D.  P. 
O’Neil,  who  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  matter  could  find  very 
few  facts  previous  to  that  date.  The  English  laws,  as  has  been  stated, 
prevailed  here  and  were  rigorous  against  Catholics  in  later  colonial  days, 
and  there  was  a  fomented  suspicion  and  prejudice  among  the  English 
colonists — this  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Acadians.  The  only 
Catholics  likely  to  come  to  the  colony  would  be  Irish,  most  of  them  talk¬ 
ing  English  as  well  as  Gaelic;  and  they  appear  to  have  found  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  most  part  amongst  Quakers,  whose  doctrines  taught  more 
liberality  of  thought  than  did  those  of  the  Established  Church. 

In  1784  the  first  Catholic  church  in  New  York,  St.  Peter’s,  in  Barclay 
Street,  was  established.  In  1817  St.  Patrick’s  Church  was  built  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Street.  It  is  known  that  Catholics  living  at  the  upper  end  of  Man¬ 
hattan  made  trips,  frequently  on  foot,  to  attend  services  at  one  of  these 
churches ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  few  and  scattered  Catholics 
living  in  what  is  now  The  Bronx  did  likewise  as  late  as  1833.  In  1834 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  established  in  Harlem  and  the  Catholics  of 
the  vicinity  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  convenience,  saving  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  churches  of  lower  Manhattan.  In  1839  the  priests  of  St. 
Paul’s  were  making  monthly  trips  to  the  section  above  the  Harlem 
River,  which  was  considered  an  out-mission  of  their  church.  The  first 
authenticated  performance  of  the  services  of  the  church  was  at  Clason’s 
Point,  where  the  last  rites  were  administered  to  Dominick  Lynch  by 
Bishop  Connolly  in  1825.  In  many  cases  the  desire  of  Catholics  to  lie 
in  consecrated  ground  led  to  the  establishment  of  graveyards  in  which, 
or  near  which,  a  church  would  afterwards  be  established.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  churches  in  Westchester  County. 

In  1840,  St.  John’s  College  was  established  at  Fordham,  and,  though 
the  chapel  there  was  for  the  use  of  priests  and  students,  worship  was 
permitted  to  the  Catholics  of  the  vicinity  as  a  chapel  of  convenience.  In 
1843  the  college  came  under  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  priests 
engaged  in  missionary  work  throughout  the  county.  The  same  year 
the  first  church  within  The  Bronx,  that  of  St.  Raymond,  was  established 
at  Westchester  by  an  Italian  priest  named  Father  Villanis.  The  first 
burial  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  had  taken  place  the  year  previous. 
The  old  church  remained  for  more  than  half  a  century,  when  a  fine  new 
church  on  the  site  of  the  original  St.  Raymond’s  was  dedicated  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1898.  In  1844  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  at  Kingsbridge  by 
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Father  O’Reilly;  and  in  1848  Father  McGuire  officiated  there.  There  is 
an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  early  worship  at  Kingsbridge  and  that 
is  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  the  services  were  all  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  Mass  would 
be  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  the  Catholic  altar  would  be  removed. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Episcopalians  would  hold  their  services,  and  in 
evening,  the  Methodists. 

Before  1840  Catholics  in  the  territory  of  The  Bronx  were  few,  but 
about  1837  there  began  the  construction  of  the  great  public  works — the 
Harlem  Railroad,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the  Croton  Aque¬ 
duct.  This  brought  in  great  numbers  of  Irish,  and  thus  the  Catholic 
population  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  decade  between  1838  and  1848. 
In  this  latter  year  occurred  the  revolutions  in  the  German  States  of 
Europe,  followed  by  the  immigration  of  thousands  of  Germans,  who 
generally  settled  as  farmers.  Many  of  these  were  Catholics;  and  in  1852 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  established  at  Melrose 
Avenue  and  East  150th  Street  with  a  German  pastor. 

Early  Methodists — Despite  that  fact  that  George  Whitefield,  the  fa¬ 
mous  evangelist,  preached  to  the  assembled  tenants  of  the  Van  Cort- 
landts  at  the  manor-house  on  the  Croton  River  before  the  Revolution, 
and  though  the  manor-house  often  entertained  the  eminent  Methodist 
preachers,  such  as  Asbury  and  Garretson,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
new  doctrines  made  much  progress  in  the  localities  of  what  is  now  The 
Bronx.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Methodist  itinerant  preachers,  the 
“circuit-riders”  of  a  later  day,  visited  and  preached  within  the  borough. 

There  were  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  churches.  Under  the  act  of  March  27,  1801,  the  Methodists 
of  Westchester  organized  a  church  on  March  8,  1808,  under  the  name  of 
Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  town  of  Westchester.  There 
had,  however,  been  a  congregation  for  some  time  before.  The  church 
edifice  was  erected  about  1818.  The  church  was  re-incorporated  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26,  1826 ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished,  as  the  church 
corporation  was  dissolved  by  reason  of  non-user.  A  second  re-incorpor¬ 
ation  was  effected  on  February  7,  1833,  when  the  congregation  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  edifice  used  by  them  for  worship  and  resolved  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  future  should  be  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Zion, 
in  the  town  of  Westchester.  The  church  edifice  is  situated  on  the  road 
leading  to  West  Farms  (Walker  Avenue),  and  like  so  many  of  the  older 
churches  has  a,  small  graveyard  adjoining. 

Round  the  year  1826  there  was  a  small  congregation  of  Methodists  in 
Kingsbridge  who  met  in  a  small  schoolhouse  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  Albany  Post  Road  (Broadway)  at  Mosholu,  which  lies  west  of  the 
parade-ground  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  On  February  14,  1835,  the  so- 
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ciety  was  incorporated  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Bethel,  of 
the  town  of  Yonkers.  The  same  year  the  congregation  erected  a  church 
edifice,  the  first  to  be  built  within  what  subsequently  became  the  town 
of  Kingsbridge.  Since  1875  the  congregation  has  worshipped  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  on  the  Kingsbridge  Road,  Manhattan.  Other  Metho¬ 
dist  societies  were  formed  at  City  Island  in  1848;  at  Morrisania  in  1850; 
at  Tremont  in  1853;  a  German  congregation  at  Morrisania  in  the  same 
year;  and  at  West  Farms,  in  1858. 

The  First  Baptists — The  first  Baptist  church  to  be  organized  within 
the  borough  was  the  First  Church  of  Morrisania  in  1850.  Previous  to 
1858  the  Pilgrim  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  opened  a  mission  in  what 
was  called  West  Farms  Hall,  where  services  were  held  on  Sundays  by 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Gessler  and  by  a  business  man  of  the  name  of  Halsey 
Knapp.  Success  crowned  their  efforts  and  a  number  of  converts  were 
made  who  were  baptized  in  the  Bronx  River.  In  January,  1858,  the 
Baptists  of  West  Farms,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  distinct  church  and  adopted  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  West  Farms.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a  lot  was  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  Boston  Road  at  Bryant  Street,  and  the  erection  of  a  small 
church  edifice  was  begun  shortly  afterwards.  A  later  edifice  occupies 
the  same  site,  though  long  unused,  having  been  vacated  on  account  of 
the  passing  trolleys  and  elevated  trains.  In  June,  1859,  Mr.  Halsey 
Knapp  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  what  may  be  called  the  ‘‘historic”  churches 
of  The  Bronx — those  that  existed  in  colonial  times  or  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  first  half  century  after  we  became  a  nation. 

Churches  of  Christ — The  Fourth  Church  of  Christian  Science  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  name  of  “West  Side  Church  of  Christ,  Scientists,”  in 
November,  1898.  Its  location  is  at  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  and  West 
178th  Street.  Sixth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  was  organized  on  June 
2,  1913.  Building  plans  were  started  in  1920  for  a  permanent  church 
home  to  be  situated  on  the  corner  of  Anthony  Avenue  and  Echo  Place. 
Temporary  quarters  are  established  in  the  McKinley  Building,  166th 
Street  and  Boston  Road.  Eleventh  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  February  11,  1920.  It  was  organized  as  the  “Christian 
Science  Society  of  Bedford  Park.”  It  now  holds  services  at  No.  2382 
Grand  Concourse. 

Churches  in  The  Bronx — A  list  of  the  churches  in  The  Bronx  for  the 
year  1925  is  here  given : 

Baptist — Alexander  Avenue.  Alexander  Avenue  corner  141st  Street; 
Ascension,  No.  291  East  160th  Street;  Creston  Avenue,  188th  Street  and 
Creston  Avenue;  Ebenezer  (Primitive),  No.  1216  Intervale  Avenue; 
Emmanuel,  216th  Street,  near  White  Plains  Avenue;  First  Swedish- 
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Finnish,  No.  673  East  137th  Street;  First  Union,  No.  595  Courtlandt 
Avenue;  Fordham  Italian  Congregation,  Lorillard  Place  and  187th 
Street;  Grace,  Prospect  Avenue  and  Boston  Road;  Third  German,  No. 
1127  Fulton  Avenue;  Tremont,  Tremont  and  Webster  avenues;  Trinity 
(Colored),  No.  820  East  224th  Street. 

Congregational — Bedford  Park,  Bainbridge  Avenue  and  201st  Street; 
Bethlehem,  No.  612  East  135th  Street;  Forest  Avenue,  166th  Street  and 
Forest  Avenue;  North  New  York,  143rd  Street,  near  Willis  Avenue; 
Pilgrim,  Grand  Concourse  and  175th  Street. 

Disciples  of  Christ — Second,  169th  Street  and  Franklin  Avenue. 

Evangelical — Christ,  East  187th  Street,  between  Tiebout  and  Valen¬ 
tine  avenues;  St.  Paul’s,  No.  2136  Newbold  Avenue. 

Lutheran — Bethany,  No.  582  Teasdale  Place;  Calvary,  Eastchester 
Road,  near  Pelham  Parkway ;  Clason  Point  Mission,  Sound  View  and 
Gildersleeve  avenues;  Concordia  (German),  Brook  Avenue  and  142nd 
Street;  Emmanuel,  Brown  Place  and  137th  Street;  First  (Throggs 
Neck),  Barkley  and  Revere  avenues;  Fordham  (Evangelical),  No.  2430 
Walton  Avenue;  Grace,  Valentine  Avenue,  near  139th  Street;  Holy 
Comforter,  No.  1060  Woodycrest  Avenue;  Holy  Trinity,  Intervale  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Home  Street;  Immanuel  (Scandinavian  and  Norwegian),  No. 
1410  Vyse  Avenue;  Messiah  (Swedish),  Fairmount  Place,  near  Southern 
Boulevard;  St.  John’s  (German),  No.  1343  Fulton  Avenue;  St.  Luke’s 
(German),  No.  1724  Adams  Street;  St.  Mark’s,  242nd  Street,  near  Mar¬ 
tha  Avenue;  St.  Matthew’s,  No.  376  East  156th  Street;  St.  Paul’s  (Evan¬ 
gelical),  Crotona  Avenue  and  East  178th  Street;  St.  Paulus,  No.  794 
East  156th  Street;  St.  Peter’s,  219th  Street,  near  White  Plains  Avenue; 
St.  Peter’s  (Evangelical),  No.  437  East  140th  Street;  St.  Stephen’s,  No. 
1001  Union  Avenue;  St.  Thomas’  (English),  175th  Street  and  Topping 
Avenue;  Trinity  (Danish),  No.  1179  Hoe  Avenue;  Trinity  (Evangeli¬ 
cal),  Powell  Avenue,  near  East  177th  Street;  Trinity  (Swedish)  (pro¬ 
posed),  166th  Street  and  Grand  Concourse. 

Methodist  Episcopal — Bethel,  Grand  Concourse  and  117th  Street;  Bos¬ 
ton  Road,  Boston  Road  and  172nd  Street;  Butler  Memorial  (Colored), 
No.  719  East  233rd  Street;  Calvary,  University  and  Burnside  avenues; 
Centenary,  Washington  Avenue  and  166th  Street;  City  Island,  City  Is¬ 
land  Avenue  and  Bay  Street;  Crawford  Memorial,  White  Plains  Avenue 
and  218th  Street;  Elton  Avenue  (German),  Elton  Avenue,  corner  158th 
Street;  Epworth  (Colored),  Morris  Avenue  and  160th  Street;  Fordham, 
No.  2539  Marion  Avenue;  Grace,  White  Plains  Avenue,  near  242nd 
Street;  Morris  Heights,  No.  1788  Sedgwick  Avenue;  Mott  Avenue,  Mott 
Avenue  and  150th  Street;  St.  Stephen’s,  No.  146  West  228th  Street;  Tre¬ 
mont,  Washington  Avenue  and  178th  Street;  Tremont  (German),  No. 
1841  Bathgate  Avenue;  Van  Nest,  Morris  Park  and  Hunt  avenues; 
Westchester,  No.  2547  East  Tremont  Avenue;  Willis  Avenue,  Willis 
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Avenue,  corner  141st  Street;  Woodhaven  Heights,  241st  Street,  near 
Katonah  Avenue;  Woodycrest,  166th  Street,  near  Nelson  Avenue. 

Moravian — Tremont  Terrace,  No.  1620  Mayflower  Avenue,  Throgg’s 
Neck. 

Presbyterian — Beck  Memorial,  No.  980  East  180th  Street;  Bedford 
Park,  200th  Street  and  Bainbridge  Avenue;  Bethany,  No.  420  East  137th 
Street;  Edgehill,  Spuyten  Duyvil;  Featherbed  Lane,  Featherbed  Lane 
and  University  Avenue;  First  (Williamsbridge),  No.  734  East  225th 
Street;  Holy  Trinity  (Italian),  153rd  Street,  near  Morris  Avenue;  Home 
Street,  Home  Street  and  West  Farms  Road;  Hunt’s  Point,  Spofford  Ave¬ 
nue,  corner  Coster  Street;  Morrisania,  Washington  Avenue  and  168th 
Street;  Olmstead  Avenue,  Olmstead  and  Newbold  avenues;  Riverdale, 
Riverdale  Avenue  and  West  248th  Street;  Sound  View,  Sound  View 
Avenue,  near  O’Brien  Avenue;  Throgg’s  Neck  (First),  East  Tremont 
Avenue,  Throgg’s  Neck;  Tremont,  Grand  Concourse  and  178th  Street; 
University  Heights,  University  Avenue  and  Hall  of  Fame  Terrace;  Van 
Nest,  Barnes  and  Morris  Park  avenues;  Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  Street 
and  Martha  Avenue;  Woodstock,  Prospect  Avenue  and  165th  Street. 

Presbyterian — United,  East  187th  Street,  Tiebout  Avenue  and  187th 
Street. 

Protestant  Episcopal — Chapel  of  the  Atonement,  Beach  Avenue,  near 
Westchester  Avenue;  Christ,  Riverdale  Avenue  and  West  252nd  Street; 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Washington  Avenue  and  181st  Street;  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  238th  Street  and  Matilda  Avenue;  Church  of  the 
Mediator,  Kingsbridge  Avenue  and  231st  Street;  Emmanuel,  No.  770 
Courtlandt  Avenue;  Grace  (City  Island),  City  Island  Avenue  and  Pilot 
Street;  Grace  (West  Farms),  Vyse  Avenue,  near  Tremont  Avenue; 
Holy  Nativity,  Bainbridge  Avenue  and  204th  Street;  St.  Alban’s,  Og¬ 
den  Avenue  and  163rd  Street;  St.  Andrew’s,  No.  258  Sound  View  Ave¬ 
nue;  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  near  140th  Street;  St.  David’s  (Col¬ 
ored)  Chapel,  No.  384  East  160th  Street;  St.  Edmund’s,  177th  Street, 
near  Morris  Avenue;  St.  George’s  Chapel,  No.  661  East  219th  Street; 
St.  James’,  Jerome  Avenue,  corner  190th  Street;  St.  Margaret’s,  No.  940 
East  156th  Street;  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  No.  1858  Cruger  Avenue;  St. 
Mary’s,  Alexander  Avenue,  corner  142nd  Street;  St.  Mary’s  (Italian) 
Chapel,  No.  4628  White  Plains  Avenue  ;  St.  Paul’s,  Washington  Avenue 
and  St.  Paul’s  Place;  St.  Peter’s,  Westchester  and  St.  Peter’s  avenues; 
St.  Simeon’s,  164th  Street  and  Sheridan  Avenue;  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
East  258th  Street  and  Vireo  Avenue;  Trinity  (of  Morrisania),  Trinity 
Avenue  and  166th  Street. 

Reformed  Church  in  America — Anderson  Memorial,  No.  675  East 
183rd  Street;  Church  of  the  Comforter,  No.  279  East  162nd  Street;  Ford- 
ham  Manor,  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Claflin  Terrace;  Melrose,  Elton 
Avenue,  corner  156th  Street;  Mott  Haven,  146th  Street,  near  Third  Ave- 
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nue;  Throgg’s  Neck,  No.  2988  Eastern  Boulevard;  Union  (High  Bridge), 
Ogden  Avenue  and  169th  Street;  West  Farms,  Fairmount  Place,  near 
Prospect  Avenue;  Zion  Evangelical,  Stebbins  Avenue  and  Chisholm 
Street. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States — St.  Paul’s  Evangelical,  No. 
606-612  East  141st  Street. 

Roman  Catholic — Holy  Cross,  Sound  View  and  Taylor  avenues;  Holy 
Family,  Castle  Hill  and  Watson  avenues;  Holy  Rosary,  Eastchester  and 
Gun  Hill  roads;  Holy  Spirit,  Burnside  and  University  avenues;  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  (German),  No.  389  East  150th  Street;  Immaculate 
Conception  (Italian),  Gun  Hill  Road  and  Holland  Avenue;  Our  Lady 
of  Angels,  No.  2860  Sedgwick  Avenue;  Our  Lady  of  Good  Grace,  No. 
4025  White  Plains  Road;  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  No.  2502  Marion  Avenue; 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  187th  Street  and  Belmont  Avenue;  Our 
Lady  of  Pity,  151st  Street,  near  Morris  Avenue;  Our  Lady  of  Refuge, 
196th  Street  and  Briggs  Avenue ;  Our  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains  and 
Van  Nest  avenues;  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  Roberts  and  Park 
View  avenues;  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  Street  and  Webster  Avenue; 
Our  Saviour,  183rd  Street  and  Washington  Avenue;  Sacred  Heart, 
Shakespeare  Avenue,  Highbridge;  St.  Adalbert’s,  No.  420  East  156th 
Street;  St.  Angela  Merici,  Morris  Avenue  and  143rd  Street;  St.  An¬ 
selm’s,  No.  677  Tinton  Avenue;  St.  Anthony,  Commonwealth  Avenue 
and  Mansion  Street;  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  No.  826  East  166th  Street; 
St.  Anthony’s,  No.  4531  Richardson  Avenue,  Wakefield;  St.  Athana¬ 
sius’s,  No.  880  Tiffany  Street;  St.  Augustine’s,  167th  Street  and  Fulton 
Avenue;  St.  Barnabas’s,  No.  321  East  241st  Street;  St.  Benedict’s,  Otis 
and  Edison  avenues ;  St.  Brendan’s,  Perry  Avenue  and  207th  Street ;  St. 
Dominic’s,  Unionport  Road,  near  Morris  Park  Avenue  ;  St.  Francis  of 
Rome,  Richardson  Avenue,  Wakefield;  St.  Jerome’s,  Alexander  Avenue 
and  138th  Street;  St.  John’s,  Kingsbridge  Avenue,  near  West  231st 
Street;  St.  John  Chrysostom’s,  167th  Street  and  Hoe  Avenue;  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s,  No.  1943  Bathgate  Avenue;  St.  Luke’s,  138th  Street,  near  Cypress 
Avenue;  St.  Margaret  Mary,  Tremont  and  Morris  avenues;  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Riverdale  Avenue  and  206th  Street;  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  182nd 
and  Grote  streets;  St.  Mary’s,  215th  Street  and  White  Plains  Avenue; 
St.  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  No.  596  City  Island  Avenue;  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentine,  Andrews  Avenue  and  Fordham  Road;  St.  Peter’s  and  Paul’s, 
159th  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue;  St.  Philip  Neri’s,  Grand  Concourse 
and  202nd  Street;  St.  Pius’s,  No.  416  East  145th  Street;  St.  Raymond’s, 
East  Tremont  and  Castle  Hill  avenues;  St.  Rita  of  Cascia,  College  Ave¬ 
nue  and  145th  Street;  St.  Roch’s,  No.  734  East  150th  Street;  St.  Simon 
Stock,  Grand  Concourse  and  183rd  Street;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Crotona 
Parkway,  near  East  176th  Street;  St.  Valentine’s  (Polish),  221st  Street, 
Williamsbridge. 
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Seventh-Day  Adventists — Bronx  German,  No.  705  Courtlandt  Avenue. 

Jewish  Congregations — Adath  Israel,  Hawkestone  Street  and  Grand 
Concourse;  Adath  Israel,  No.  1591  Washington  Avenue;  Ahavas  Achim, 
Parker  Street  and  Globe  Avenue;  Ahavat  Sholem,  No.  1996  Bryant  Ave¬ 
nue;  Anshei  Ezaras  Israel,  No.  1414  Webster  Avenue;  Beth  Avrohom, 
No.  534  East  146th  Street;  Beth  Elohim,  No.  812  Faile  Street;  Beth 
Hamidrash  Hagodol  and  Talmud  Torah  Tomchay  Torah,  No.  827  For¬ 
est  Avenue;  Beth  Hamidrash  Hagadol  Adas  Jeshurum,  No.  461  East 
145th  Street;  Beth  Israel,  No.  3884  Park  Avenue;  Bikur  Cholim,  No. 
635  Prospect  Avenue;  Brith  Scliolem,  145th  Street,  near  Willis  Avenue; 
Bronx  Jewish  Center,  178th  Street  and  Marion  Avenue ;  Chevra  Bech- 
urin,  No.  1039  Prospect  Avenue;  Chevra  Tikvath  Zion,  No.  1139  Union 
Avenue;  Community  Center  (Coopersmith),  Sheridan  Avenue  and 
Marcy  Place;  East  Bronx  Hebrew  Center,  172nd  Street  and  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue;  Emanuel  Synagogue,  Elder  Avenue,  near  East  174th 
Street;  Ezaras  Jacob,  175th  Street  and  Washington  Avenue;  Fordham 
Talmud  Torah,  No.  2084  Arthur  Avenue;  Free  Synagogue  (Branch), 
163rd  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard;  Hebrew  Institute  of  University 
Heights,  University  and  Burnside  avenues;  Hunt’s  Point  Jewish  Center 
and  Talmud  Torah,  No.  926  Simpson  Street;  Judah  Halevi,  166th  Street, 
corner  Morris  Avenue ;  Kehilath  Israel,  Crotona  Park  East  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Place;  Khai  Adath  Jeshuran,  Home  Street,  corner  Hoe  Avenue; 
Linath  Hatzedek,  No.  2047  Hughes  Avenue;  Midgal  Zion,  No.  1342 
Stebbins  Avenue;  Montefiore,  No.  762  Hewitt  Place;  Mt.  Eden  Center, 
Inc.,  No.  1541  Selwyn  Avenue;  New  Synagogue,  No.  911J4  East  169th 
Street;  Nusach  Hoare,  No.  1449  Washington  Avenue;  Nusach  Sfard, 
172nd  Street,  near  Park  Avenue;  Ohave  Torah,  No.  1488  Hoe  Avenue; 
Orach  Chain,  No.  891  Freeman  Street;  People’s  Temple,  177th  Street 
and  Washington  Avenue;  Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  Center,  Fordham  Road  and 
Valentine  Avenue;  Shaarai  Zion,  No.  935  Southern  Boulevard;  Shaaron 
Torah,  No.  1243  Washington  Avenue;  Shearith  Israel,  Southern  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Intervale  Avenue ;  Sinai  Congregation  of  The  Bronx,  163rd 
Street  and  Stebbins  Avenue;  Sons  of  Israel,  No.  777  East  178th  Street; 
Talmud  Torah  Torath  Moses,  Prospect  Avenue  and  Macy  Place;  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel  of  The  Bronx,  No.  1173  Hoe  Avenue;  Throgg’s  Neck  Jewish 
Center,  Lafayette  and  East  Tremont  avenues;  Tifereth  Israel,  No.  1039 
Prospect  Avenue;  Tiphadreth  Israel,  No.  2481  Valentine  Avenue;  Tre¬ 
mont  Temple,  Grand  Concourse,  near  Burnside  Avenue ;  University 
Heights  Hebrew  Institute,  No.  1837  University  Avenue;  University 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  174th  Street  and  Nelson  Avenue;  Van  Nest,  No. 
1712  Garfield  Street;  Williamsbridge  Jewish  Center,  Barnes  Avenue, 
near  Williamsbridge  Road;  Young  Israel,  155th  Street  and  Union  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Miscellaneous — Bread  Enough  and  To  Spare  Mission,  No.  647  East 
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Tremont  Avenue;  Bronx  Gospel  Hall,  154th  Street  and  Elton  Avenue; 
Church  of  God,  No.  2134  Grand  Avenue  and  No.  774  East  223rd  Street; 
Grace  Gospel  Hall,  No.  589  East  164th  Street;  Salvation  Army,  No.  777 
Courtlandt  Avenue  and  No.  1872  Webster  Avenue;  Tremont  Gospel 
Hall,  No.  4243  Park  Avenue  ;  Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Holy  Church  of  New 
Covenant,  No.  477  East  232nd  Street;  United  Christian  Workers,  No. 
2429  East  Tremont  Avenue  and  No.  675  East  238th  Street;  West  Farms 
Mission,  No.  1833  West  Farms  Road;  146th  Street  Mission,  146th 
Street,  west  of  Third  Avenue. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PARKS,  PARKWAYS  AND  BRIDGES 

The  parks  of  The  Bronx  form  so  large  an  element  in  its  make-up  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  any  important  part  of  it  without  bringing  in 
some  description  of  those  charming  open  spaces,  combinations  of  wood, 
and  greensward,  and  flowers  and  streams,  that  splash  the  map  of  The 
Bronx  with  oases  of  green.  Consequently  here  and  there  in  this  history, 
as  in  other  histories  of  The  Bronx,  will  be  found  interspersed  some  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of  individual  parks,  in  chapters  dealing  with  topics 
cognate  with  them.  But  the  parks  of  The  Bronx  are  so  important  that 
justice  can  only  be  done  to  them  as  a  system  by  a  chapter,  however  brief, 
devoted  directly  to  them.  And  let  us  right  at  the  beginning  pay  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  men  who  in  our  own  day  had  a  chief  hand  in  providing  these 
playgrounds  and  gardens  of  beauty  for  the  people  of  The  Bronx  to  enjoy 
perpetually.  Perhaps  first  among  them  all  ought  to  appear  the  name  of 
John  Mullally,  the  late  editor  of  the  “New  York  Herald,”  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Park  Commission,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  conceive  of  the  idea  of  The  Bronx  parks  as  a  system,  and  who 
used  his  great  energy  and  ability,  employing  as  his  instrument  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  under  his  command,  to  make  that  idea  a  reality.  Then 
there  was  Luther  R.  Marsh,  chairman  of  the  Park  Commission,  to  whom 
a  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  for  the  preservation  of  these  vast 
breathing  spaces.  It  was  James  L.  Wells,  who  was  active  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  for  half  a  century,  who  made  the  appraisement  of  land  for  all 
the  new  parks.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  one  of  the  makers  of  the  modern 
Bronx,  was  sent  up  in  1889  to  take  charge  of  the  newly-acquired  parks 
and  make  the  surveys,  having  charge  of  the  parks  from  that  year  to  1893. 
These  men  and  others  to  whom  credit  is  given  in  this  chapter  and  else¬ 
where,  have  in  these  parks  raised  a  monument  to  themselves  which  will 
keep  their  names  green  perpetually.  The  sudden  incoming  of  new  peo¬ 
ple  which  has  been  so  striking  a  feature  of  Bronx  growth  in  recent  dec¬ 
ades  has  raised  a  fear  that  the  men  who  paved  the  way  and  made  the 
land  a  habitation  fit  to  live  in  would  be  carelessly  forgotten.  But  a  time 
will  come  when  the  people  of  The  Bronx  will  have  leisure  to  lie  back 
and  think  of  the  days  and  the  men  who  preceded  theirs  and  them  in  the 
valley  they  have  made  their  home ;  and  in  that  time  proper  tribute,  we 
believe,  will  be  paid  to  the  men  who  were  the  architects  of  The  Bronx 
and  who  were  inspired  by  a  vision  of  the  great  civic  centre  that  was  to 
arise  on  their  native  heath. 
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The  most  notable  work  of  these  men  centered  largely  in  that  period  of 
widespread  activity  and  inspired  vision  between  the  annexation  of  the 
towns  of  Kingsbridge  and  West  Farms  to  the  city  of  New  York  as 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Parks  and  the  establishment  of  The  Bronx,  when 
the  major  amount  of  preliminary  work  was  done  in  the  way  of  surveys, 
laying  out  of  a  tentative  system  of  streets,  and  monumenting  them,  when 
they  were  acquired  by  the  city.  In  that  period  also  were  undertaken 
the  designing  of  a  sewage  system  for  the  territory  and  the  construction 
of  a  great  number  of  street  improvements  where  building  operations 
were  in  progress.  It  was  then  that  the  Webster  Avenue  and  Brook  Ave¬ 
nue,  or  the  Mill  Brook,  trunk  sewer,  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  sew¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  was  constructed.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
depressing  of  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  and  the 
Port  Morris  Branch  Railroad  was  completed,  thus  eliminating  numer¬ 
ous  dangerous  highway  crossings  at  grade.  Then  also  were  undertaken 
and  completed  the  construction  of  Madison  Avenue  Bridge  and  the 
construction  of  McCombs  Dam  or  Seventh  Avenue  Bridge  over  the 
Harlem  River.  These  improvements  were  carried  out  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1880  and  1891,  and  they  laid  a  valuable  foundation  for  the  new 
Department  of  Street  Improvements  of  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  wards  which  assumed  control  on  January  1,  1891. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks  and  their  engineers  should  be 
credited  the  large  amount  of  preliminary  and  construction  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  this  important  decade  anterior  to  1891.  Those  commis¬ 
sioners  and  engineers  were  James  R.  Croes,  Edgar  B.  Van  Winkle, 
who  were  engineers  in  chief,  and  Josiah  A.  Briggs,  who  was  engineer 
in  charge  of  construction. 

The  commissioner  of  street  improvements  in  the  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards  was  required  under  the  act  establishing  that  de¬ 
partment  to  complete  a  final  map  of  the  streets  and  a  sewerage  district 
plan  for  the  territory  by  January  12,  1895.  The  commissioner,  Louis  J. 
Heintz,  on  assuming  office  and  organizing  his  department,  immediately 
proceeded  to  prepare  the  final  maps  which  were  compiled  for  the  most 
part  from  the  tentative  street  system  prepared  by  his  predecssors  in 
authority  establishing  lines  and  grades  by  meets  and  rounds  and  eleva¬ 
tions.  These  maps  were  only  partially  drawn  by  Mr.  Heintz  when  his 
death  occurred.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  Deputy  Commissioner,  J.  H. 
J.  Romer,  and  after  an  interval  by  Louis  F.  Haffen  as  commissioner  for 
the  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Haffen  was  elected  at  the  next  election  and 
held  the  office  until  December  31,  1897,  having  been  elected  as  President 
of  the  Borough  of  I  he  Bronx  under  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  in 
that  year,  effective  January  1,  1898. 

Under  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  the  Borough  Presidents  had 
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certain  local  legislative  powers  and  duties,  but  had  no  administrative 
powers,  the  local  and  other  improvements  being  under  the  control  of 
department  heads — Highways,  Sewers,  Bridges,  etc.  The  amended 
charter  took  effect  on  January  1,  1902,  and  gave  the  Borough  Presidents 
the  control  over  all  local  improvements  in  their  respective  boroughs  and 
also  gave  them  seats  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  There  was  some  delay  in  local  improvements, 
owing  to  the  changes  in  methods  under  the  new  charter,  and  the  fact 
that  all  local  improvements  had  to  be  initialed  by  petition  to  the  local 
boards  and  approved  by  those  boards,  and  then  finally  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  was  in  1902  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse  was  authorized,  and 
the  work  on  that  magnificent  parkway  was  begun  in  October  of  that 
year. 

Of  the  26,800  acres  which  are  included  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx, 
approximately  4,350  acres,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixteen  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  park  purposes,  a  park  area  several  hundred  acres  in  excess 
of  the  combined  park  areas  of  the  four  other  boroughs  of  the  Greater 
City.  The  park  area  of  The  Bronx  also  far  exceeds  the  park  area  of 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit  or  Cincinnati.  All  the  big  parks  and  many 
of  the  small  parks  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  splendid  system 
of  parkways. 

Beginning  at  the  easterly  extension  of  McComb’s  Dam  Park,  and  the 
northerly  end  of  Franz  Sigel  Park,  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse 
leads  northward  in  an  unbroken  course  to  the  Mosholu  Parkway.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse  is  not  a  parkway,  as  it  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx, 
and  not  under  that  of  the  Park  Commissioner,  but  for  all  general  pur¬ 
poses,  the  imposing  avenue,  with  its  breadth  of  182  feet,  and  its  four 
rows  of  trees,  is  a  link  in  the  park  system  of  The  Bronx.  As  it  runs 
northward  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse  passes  Claremont  Park, 
three  blocks  to  the  eastward ;  Echo  Park,  two  blocks  to  the  eastward ; 
St.  James  Park,  one  block  to  the  westward;  and  it  skirts  the  west  bound¬ 
ary  of  Poe  Park. 

Mosholu  Parkway  links  Van  Cortlandt  Park  with  Bronx  Park,  and 
has  a  total  length  of  6,035  feet  and  an  average  width  of  480  feet.  Crotona 
Parkway  links  Bronx  Park  and  Crotona  Park,  and  has  a  length  of 
3,815  feet  and  an  average  width  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  Bronx 
and  Pelham  Parkway  links  Bronx  Park  and  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
and  has  a  length  of  11,861  feet  and  an  average  width  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway  has  a  length  of  12,000  feet  and  a 
width  that  varies  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  eight  feet.  It  runs  from 
the  southwest  boundary  of  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  to,  approximately,  the 
point  where  the  Harlem  River  unites  with  the  Hudson  River.  On  the 
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completion  of  the  proposed  Hudson-Fulton  Bridge,  over  the  Harlem 
River  Ship  Canal  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  connection  will  be  had  with  the 
Riverside  Drive  at  Inwood,  Manhattan  Borough  linking  up  the  parks 
of  that  borough  with  the  park  system  in  The  Bronx.  In  a  bird’s  eye 
view  of  The  Bronx  park  system  and  its  general  utility,  The  Bronx  River 
Parkway  is  also  important.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  park  system  of  The 
Bronx,  having  been  transferred  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Park¬ 
way  Commission.  It  is  a  beautiful  park-bordered  boulevard,  that  be¬ 
gins  at  the  northerly  boundary  of  The  Bronx  Park  and  runs  thence 
northerly,  for  over  fifteen  miles,  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  The 
Bronx  River  to  the  4, 500-acre  New  Kensico  Lake  Reservation  in  West¬ 
chester  County. 

There  are  ten  important  parks  in  The  Bronx.  These  are  Bronx  Park, 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  Crotona  Park,  Claremont  Park, 
St.  Mary’s  Park,  McComb’s  Dam  Park,  Poe  Park,  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake  Park,  and  Old  Fort  Number  Four  Park.  Other  parks  are:  Franz 
Sigel  Park,  St.  James  Park,  Washington  Bridge  Park,  Devoe  Park, 
Echo  Park,  Fort  Independence  Park,  University  Park,  Fulton  Park, 
Melrose  Park,  Rose  Hill  Park,  and  St.  Augustine  Park.  These  latter 
are  “Neighborhood  Parks.”  They  are  nearly  all  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  with  lawns,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  following  plots,  either  triangles  or  squares,  are  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Department,  and  in  most  instances  have  been 
beautified  by  planting  of  flower  beds  and  shrubs : 


Area  in  Acres 


Third  Avenue  and  137th  Street  .  0.04 

Hall  Place  and  165th  Street  .  0.38 

Hunt’s  Point  Road  and  Faile  Street  .  0.07 

Randall  Avenue  .  0.12 

Grand  Concourse,  158th  to  164th  . 11.00 

Whitlock  Avenue  and  Aldus  Street  . ..  1.25 

Washington  Avenue  and  163rd  Street  .  0.26 

Washington  Avenue  and  161st  Street  . .' .  0.36 

Brook  Avenue  and  161st  Street  .  0.06 

Morris  Avenue  and  142nd  Street  .  0.08 

University  Avenue  and  Boscobel  Avenue  .  0.62 

Waldo  Avenue,  Fieldstone  Road  and  242nd  Street  .  4.31 

Boston  Road  and  Third  Avenue  .  0.06 

Webster  Avenue,  Claremont  Park,  Clay  Avenue  .  0.28 

Jerome  Avenue  and  170th  Street  .  0.50 

Willis  Avenue  and  Southern  Boulevard  . .  0.60 

Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway  and  Broadway  .  0.20 

Fordham  Road  and  Southern  Boulevard  .  0.54 

Quarry  Road  and  183rd  Street  .  0.05 

Morris  Avenue  and  144th  Street  .  0.06 

Pelham  Parkway,  Crotona  Avenue,  Southern  Boulevard  .  0.60 

Mosholu  Avenue  and  Broadway  .  0  06 
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Washington  Avenue  and  188th  Street  .  0.15 

Hunt’s  Point  Road,  Whitlock  Avenue  and  163rd  Street  .  0.32 

Third  Avenue,  Quarry  Road  and  181st  Street  .  0.05 

Waldo  Avenue  and  242nd  Street  .  0.31 

Boston  Road  and  169th  Street  .  0.16 

Franklin  Avenue  and  163rd  Street  .  0.15 

Austin  Place  and  149th  Street  .  0.04 

Shakespeare  Avenue  and  168th  Street  .  0.06 

Loring  Place  and  183rd  Street  .  0.01 

Ewen  Park  (West  232nd  Street  and  Riverdale  Avenue)  .  7.80 


The  New  Parks — During  the  period  of  the  early  eighties  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  ranked  as  sixth  in  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  area  of  land  for  public  parks.  But  in  the  year  1883  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public-spirited  men  petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  a  com¬ 
mission  to  select  sites  for  new  parks.  In  accordance  with  the  act  passed 
in  answer  to  the  petition,  a  committee  of  seven  citizens  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Franklin  Edson,  which  worked  so  expeditiously  that  their 
report  was  ready  for  the  Legislature  of  1884,  which  authorized  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  various  sites  selected.  The  “new”  parks,  as  they  were  called, 
comprised  3,757  acres,  now  included  in  Van  Cortlandt,  Bronx,  Pelham 
Bay,  Crotona,  St.  Mary’s,  and  Claremont  parks.  The  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  some  time,  so  that  title  did  not  vest  in  the  city  until  De¬ 
cember  12,  1888.  Cedar  Park,  of  1747  acres,  had  been  purchased  by  the 
city  on  June  4,  1885,  before  the  New  Parks  Act  became  operative  by  the 
completion  of  the  condemnation  proceedings.  Pelham  Bay  Park,  which 
lies  in  the  Chester  district  of  the  borough,  was  secured  to  the  city 
seven  years  before  the  section  in  which  it  lies  became  a  part  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Franz  Sigel  Park — Cedar  Park,  as  Franz  Sigel  Park  was  originally 
called,  was  already  a  public  park  in  1880,  though,  as  already  noted,  it 
was  not  fully  vested  in  the  city  until  1885.  It  lies  between  East  153rd 
Street  and  East  158th  Street,  and  between  Walton  Avenue  and  Mott 
Avenue,  overlooking  the  Harlem  River  and  the  great  freight  yards  at 
Melrose.  Its  original  name  was  derived  from  the  number  of  cedar  trees 
which  occupied  the  ridge  between  the  valleys  of  Cromwell’s  Creek  and 
Mill  Brook,  upon  which  the  park  is  located.  When  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau  made  their  grand  reconnoissance  in  August,  1781,  it  is  stated 
that  they  came  as  far  south  as  the  commanding  outlook  of  Cedar  Park, 
from  which  they  could  readily  examine  through  their  glasses  the  town 
of  Harlem  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  and  the  British  fortifications 
there.  The  park  comprises  17.47  acres.  General  Franz  Sigel,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  leader  in  the  political  disturbances  in  Germany  in  1848,  came 
to  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  movement  for  pop¬ 
ular  rights  and  settled  in  the  West.  During  the  Civil  War  he  did  good 
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service  for  the  Union.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  The 
Bronx,  not  far  from  Cedar  Park.  He  died  in  1902;  and,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  memory  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  December,  1902,  changed 
the  name  of  the  park  from  Cedar  to  Franz  Sigel. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park — Van  Cortlandt  Park  has  an  area  of  1,132.35 
acres.  It  is  a  big  stretch  of  forest  land  inviting  the  rambler,  with  a  lake 
for  the  canoeist  and  the  oarsman,  extensive  grounds  laid  out  for  all  kinds 
of  sports,  particularly  golf,  elaborate  formal  gardens,  historical  build¬ 
ings,  and  relics.  The  Van  Cortlandt  House,  contained  within  the  park, 
is  one  of  the  famous  old  houses  within  the  area  of  Greater  New  York. 
It  is  still  in  excellent  condition.  The  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  have  custody  of  the  house,  have  gathered  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  Dutch  and  Colonial  household  furniture  and  uten¬ 
sils,  arms  and  documents,  an  ensemble  which  by  providing  an  authentic 
historic  environment,  gives  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  average  well-to-do  home  during  the  earlier  generations  of 
American  history. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park  is  the  second  in  size  and  the  first  in  point  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  of  The  Bronx  parks.  It  extends  from  the  city  line  on  the 
north  to  West  240th  Street — Van  Cortlandt  Park  South — on  the  south. 
Its  western  boundary  is  Broadway,  and  its  eastern  Jerome  Avenue  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  Croton  aqueducts  tra¬ 
verse  it  from  north  to  south ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  main  line  and  the 
Yonkers  branch  of  the  Putnam  Railroad.  The  aqueduct  bringing  water 
from  the  Catskills  also  traverses  the  park.  Jerome  Avenue  cuts  through 
its  northeastern  part,  and  Mosholu  Avenue  and  Gun  Hill  Road  cross  it 
from  east  to  west,  while  Grand  Avenue  crosses  on  the  eastern  side  as  far 
as  the  lake.  The  park  lies  in  the  valley  of  Tippett’s  Brook,  which  cuts  it 
approximately  in  half  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Fordham  ridge 
on  the  east  and  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  ridge  on  the  west.  The  greater  part 
of  the  park  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  swamps,  woods  and  rocky 
precipitous  ridges,  or  cleared  spaces  only  where  former  occupants  cul¬ 
tivated  their  land.  The  park  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Betts  and  Tip¬ 
pett  tract  of  1668,  almost  all  of  the  John  Hadden,  or  Heddy,  tract  of  the 
same  date,  and  portions  of  the  farms  acquired  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Forfeiture  of  the  Philipseburgh  Manor  in  1785  by  John  Warner  and 
George  Hadley. 

In  1699  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  who  had  married  Eva,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse,  bought  from  his  father-in-law  fifty  acres 
of  land  on  George’s  Point,  and  added  to  it  about  one  hundred  acres  more 
that  he  purchased  from  the  neighboring  landowners.  These  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  estate.  Later  proprietors  added  more 
land,  until  the  estate  became  almost  manorial  in  size.  The  property  was 
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entailed  until  1823,  when  entail  was  prohibited  by  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  State.  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  community  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  1710  to 
1719.  About  1700  he  dammed  Tippett’s  Brook  and  erected  a  grist-mill 
and  a  sawmill,  which  stood  until  the  early  spring  of  1903.  His  house 
stood  on  George’s  Point,  a  bend  of  Tippett’s  Brook,  just  north  of  the 
dam,  on  the  same  site  as  that  selected  by  Van  Der  Donck.  The  damming 
of  the  brook  makes  a  lake  about  a  mile  long,  known  as  Van  Cortlandt 
Lake.  The  house  disappeared  before  the  Revolution. 

Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  father,  Jaco¬ 
bus.  In  1748  he  erected  the  stone  mansion  at  the  lower  end  of  the  park, 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  manor-house,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
only  Van  Cortlandt  manor-house  is  that  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton 
River.  Among  the  noted  relics  preserved  in  the  mansion  is  an  old  four- 
post  bedstead  with  steps  to  reach  the  mattress,  authenticated  as  having 
been  slept  in  by  Washington.  To  the  east  of  the  mansion  is  a  barred 
window  with  its  stone  framing,  taken  from  the  Cuyler-Rhinelander 
sugar-house,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Rose  and  Duane 
streets,  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  many  of  the  imprisoned  Americans  met 
sickness  and  death  during  the  Revolution.  The  window  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  May  26,  1903.  On  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  mansion  lies  an  old  gun  in  the  grass;  these  were  among 
those  dug  up  at  the  site  of  Fort  Independence  when  Mr.  Giles  built  his 
house  there ;  they  were  probably  used  by  both  Americans  and  English. 
Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  died  in  1749  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Jacobus,  or,  as  he  is  better  known,  Colonel  James  Van  Cortlandt,  who 
died  childless  in  1781,  the  property  passing  to  his  brother  Augustus,  who 
died  in  1823,  without  male  issue.  The  estate  then  went  into  the  female 
line,  who  married  Beebe,  and  the  name  Van  Cortlandt  was  legally  as¬ 
sumed  by  their  descendants. 

The  Van  Cortlandt  mills  stood  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  after  the  return  of  peace  they  continued  to  be  operated  by 
the  Van  Tassels  to  within  the  present  generation.  During  a  heavy  thun¬ 
derstorm  in  June,  1900,  the  larger  of  the  two  mills,  the  grist-mill,  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  lightning  at  the  same 
time  passing  over  the  wires  to  the  mansion,  where  but  slight  damage 
was  done.  The  saw-mill  stood  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  being  used  as 
a  store-house  for  the  tools  of  the  workmen  and  for  the  “stanes”  of  the 
curlers,  until  the  spring  of  1903,  when  it  was  removed  by  the  park  au¬ 
thorities,  as  it  was  in  a  tumble-down  and  dangerous  condition.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  repair  it,  but  the  under  beams  were  so  decayed 
that  the  whole  building  threatened  to  fall  upon  the  workmen.  The  old 
mill-stone  from  the  grist-mill  was  mounted  as  a  sun-dial  and  has  been 
preserved  in  this  way. 
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The  Dutch  garden,  which  the  park  gardener  laid  out  during  1902  and 
1903,  below  the  bluff  on  which  the  house  stands,  was  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  Memorial  Day  of  the  latter  year.  It  has  Dutch  trees,  and  Dutch 
walks,  and  Dutch  flowers,  and  Dutch  canals,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
water  from  Tippett’s  Brook.  The  shady  lane  of  locust  trees  leads  to 
the  station  of  the  Putnam  Railroad.  Just  north  of  the  station  is  Van 
Cortlandt  Lake  and  the  dam  and  site  of  the  ancient  mills.  In  the  winter 
time  this  end  of  the  lake  near  the  dam  is  given  over  to  the  sport  of  hurl¬ 
ing,  the  rest  of  the  lake  being  reserved  for  skaters.  To  the  east  of  the 
station  and  the  lake  is  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course  free  to  the  public.  A 
commodious  shelter-house  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  golfers 
and  skaters,  and  in  the  summer  time  boats  may  be  procured  for  use  on 
the  lake.  There  are  also  several  tennis  courts  to  the  west  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  the  parade  ground  is  open  to  those  who  play  baseball. 

Behind  the  mansion  is  the  statue  of  General  Josiah  Porter,  for  many 
years  adjutant-general  of  the  State.  The  statue  was  unveiled  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies  in  September,  1902.  It  faces  the  great  level  plain 
of  the  parade  ground,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  a  part  of 
which  was  Van  Der  Donck’s  “planting  field.”  There  are  also  three  polo 
fields,  opened  after  1901,  which  have  become  very  popular  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  thousands  of  visitors  to  watch  the  games.  There  is  also  a  prac¬ 
tice  ground  for  beginners  at  golf,  who  can  plow  up  “divits”  and  fuzzle 
to  their  hearts’  content  without  delaying  or  interfering  with  the  more 
experienced  players  on  the  regular  links. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  field,  not  far  from  the  lake,  is  a  group 
of  several  locust  trees.  The  spot  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Van  Der  Donck’s  farmhouse,  and  was  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Van  Cortlandt.  In  grading  the  surface  of  the  field  here  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  the  foundations  of  the  old  house  were  uncovered  and  also  num¬ 
erous  pieces  of  broken  Dutch  pottery — jugs,  wine  bottles,  and  the  like. 
The  site  is  between  the  dam  and  the  group  of  trees,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  former.  The  spot  has  been  used  as  a  graveyard 
for  many  years,  and  here  are  buried  several  members  of  the  Ackerman 
and  Berrien  families,  connections  of  the  Van  Cortlandts.  Some  of  the 
stones  have  dates  before  1800.  The  spot  has  been  fenced  in  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  vandalism.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  parade  ground  is  Vault 
Hill,  which  rises  149  feet  above  sea-level.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  an¬ 
cient  burial  vaults  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family,  which  are  situated  near 
its  summit.  Within  the  walled  enclosure  are  two  grass-covered  mounds 
within  which  are  the  stone  vaults  containing  the  remains  of  various 
members  and  connections  of  the  family.  The  views  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  are  fine,  and  one  would  think  that  the  mansion  would  have  been  here 
instead  of  on  the  plain,  but  perhaps  it  was  more  in  keeping  with  Dutch 
taste  to  be  on  the  low  level.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  city 
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records  of  New  York  were  carried  from  Harlem  and  hidden  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  vault  upon  this  hill.  Washington  caused  deceptive  fires  to  be  kept 
burning  on  Vault  Hill  for  several  days  in  order  that  he  might  have  time 
to  cross  the  Hudson  and  be  well  on  his  way  before  the  British  generals 
should  find  out  that  they  had  been  fooled.  The  elevation  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  wire  fence  and  is  called  the  “wild  animal  enclosure.”  About  1895 
a  number  of  bison  were  furnished  to  the  park  authorities  by  Austin 
Corbin,  and  placed  within  the  enclosure;  but  the  land  was  not  adapted 
to  their  maintenance,  as  it  was  too  wet  and  boggy  near  the  brook.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  animals  died  and  the  rest  became  so  ill  that  the  remnant  of 
the  herd  was  returned  to  the  wild  animal  park  of  Mr.  Corbin  near  Clare¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire. 

The  park  roads  from  the  Fordham  ridge  are  very  steep.  There  are 
several  natural  springs  along  the  ridge  and  guide-posts  direct  to  them. 
The  woods  in  the  upper  part  of  the  park  are  open  to  all  visitors,  and  par¬ 
ties  of  botanists  and  children  go  there  for  wild  flowers.  In  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  park  is  “Indian  Field,”  where  Simroe  defeated  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  and  where  eighteen  of  them  are  buried,  almost 
where  they  fell.  At  the  suggestion  of  Stephen  Jenkins,  historian  of  The 
Bronx,  a  cairn  of  rough  boulders,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  was  erected  in  1906,  through  the  cooperation  of 
George  W.  Walgrove,  at  that  time  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  The 
Bronx.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet : 

August  31,  1778,  Upon  this  field 
CHIEF  NINHAN 

And  seventeen  Stockbridge  Indians,  as  Allies  of  the  Patriots, 

Gave  their  lives  for  Liberty. 

Erected  by  Bronx  Chapter, 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  June  14,  1906. 

Shortly  after  the  dedication  of  the  monument  a  flag-pole  was  erected, 
the  rough  ground  cleared,  and  several  park  benches  placed  by  the  park 
authorities ;  and  the  spot  became  a  popular  meeting  place  for  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  for  patriotic  celebrations. 

Bronx  Park — Van  Cortlandt  Park  is  connected  with  Bronx  Park, 
which  lies  south  of  it,  by  a  fine  parkway  six  hundred  feet  wide  and  one 
and  fourteen  hundreths  miles  long,  called  the  Mosholu  Parkway.  Bronx 
Park  is  about  two  miles  long  and  contains  719.12  acres,  lying  between 
Morris  Street  in  Williamsbridge  on  the  north;  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
Fordham  University,  and  the  Southern  Boulevard  on  the  west;  East 
182nd  Street  on  the  south;  and  the  White  Plains  Road,  or  Avenue,  for 
a  long  distance  on  the  east.  The  Bronx  River  runs  through  the  park 
from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  park  nearly  into  halves.  Pelham 
Avenue,  a  continuation  of  the  Fordham  Road,  crosses  the  park  from 
west  to  east,  where  it  is  continued  in  The  Bronx  and  Pelham  Bay  Park- 
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way.  The  Boston  Post  Road  passes  through  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  park  and  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  crossing  it  at  the  site 
of  Bronxdale.  The  Bronx  River  preserves  its  pristine  beauty  within 
the  confines  of  the  park.  After  passing  under  Williams  Bridge,  the 
stream  wanders  through  the  meadows  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park 
at  a  slower  pace  than  in  its  up-stream  course.  It  enters  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lorillard  Mansion  and  rushes  through  to  reach  the 
gentle,  placid  lakes  below.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  park  that  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  reason  for  the  Indian  name  of  the  river,  the  Aquahung,  “a 
high  bluff,  or  bank.” 

The  lower  portion  of  the  stream  spreads  out  into  two  lakes  formed  by 
dams,  the  post  road  crossing  between  them  where  Bolton’s  bleacheries 
formerly  stood  at  Bronxdale.  About  the  middle  of  the  lower  lake  is 
where  the  patent  and  manor  lines  of  Fordham,  West  Farms,  and  West¬ 
chester  formed  a  corner.  Through  the  heavy  masses  of  woods  the  pa¬ 
triots  hid,  or  found  their  way  for  stealthy  attacks  upon  De  Lancey’s 
Mills,  just  below,  with  the  hope  of  capturing  the  arch  Loyalist  and  trou¬ 
blesome  raider,  James  De  Lancey,  in  his  visits  to  his  aged  mother,  who 
was  brave  enough  to  occupy  the  mansion  in  the  Neutral  Ground  during 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution.  The  De  Lancey  mansion  stood 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  on  a  small  plateau.  It  overlooked  the 
stream  and  the  mills  on  the  opposite  bank;  just  south  of  the  house,  the 
Kingsbridge  Road  continued  east  to  Westchester,  crossing  the  stream 
by  a  ford,  and  in  later  times  by  a  bridge ;  above  is  the  mill-dam,  the  fall¬ 
ing  water  of  which  gives  out  a  gentle  murmur  which  must  have  served 
as  a  lullaby  to  the  occupants  of  the  mansion.  Between  the  site  of  the 
house  and  the  stream  stands  an  immense  pine  tree,  the  girth  of  which  is 
about  twelve  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  park  north  of  Bolton’s  bleachery  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Pierre  Lorillard,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  property  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  In  the  gorge  of  the  river  the  stream 
was  dammed,  and  a  snuff-mill  was  erected  about  1840-45.  The  old  mill 
was  said  to  be  haunted.  On  the  high  bluff  above  the  dam  Mr.  Lorillard 
erected  a  great  stone  mansion,  which  after  this  became  public  property, 
was  for  a  long  time  used  as  a  police  station,  but  out  of  which  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  park  at  last  succeeded  in  ousting  the  guardians  of  the  peace. 
The  bridge,  the  predecessor  of  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Haffen  which 
crosses  the  stream  below  the  house,  is  a  favorite  point  with  visitors,  the 
view  is  so  charming.  Just  south  of  the  house  is  a  garden  in  which  old- 
fashioned  flowers  run  riot — hollyhocks,  sweet-williams,  marigolds,  roses 
and  what  not.  The  Lorillards  were  careful  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  mansion,  and  it  is  to  this  carefulness  that  we  owe  the 
magnificent  trees  that  are  still  standing.  Under  their  shade,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  the  band  discourses  music  to  the  delight  of  thousands.  The 
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presence  of  so  many  fine  trees  led  to  the  setting  apart  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  park  as  a  botanical  garden,  under 
the  care  of  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  an  arboretum 
has  been  preserved,  the  standing  trees  have  been  accurately  marked  and 
named  for  the  amateur  or  scientific  arboriculturist,  and  nurseries  have 
been  established  for  the  propagation  and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
that  will  stand  the  vagaries  of  the  New  York  climate.  In  addition  there 
is  a  fine  botanical  museum  completed  in  the  spring  of  1902,  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  and  a  great  series  of  conservatories,  fifteen  in  number,  in  which 
one  will  find  all  kinds  of  tropical  trees  and  plants.  These,  also,  were 
completed  early  in  1902  and  are  at  all  times  free  to  the  public.  The  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1891  and  amended  in  1894  “for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  Botanical  Garden  and  Museum  and  Arboretum  therein,  for  the 
collection  and  culture  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  botanical  science  and  knowledge,  and  the  prosecution  of  orig¬ 
inal  researches  therein  and  in  kindred  subjects,  for  affording  instruction 
in  the  same,  for  the  prosecution  and  exhibition  of  ornamental  and  deco¬ 
rative  horticulture  and  gardening,  and  for  the  entertainment,  recreation 
and  instruction  of  the  people.”  The  Botanical  Museum  has  a  frontage 
of  312  feet;  the  architecture  is  Italian  Renaissance.  The  front  approach 
to  the  building  is  ornamented  by  a  bronze  fountain  by  Carl  E.  Tefft,  and 
by  terra-cotta  fountains,  and  marble  seats  designed  by  the  architect  of 
the  building,  R.  W.  Gibson.  Three  floors  are  devoted  to  public  exhibits. 

The  southeastern  section  of  the  park,  bordering  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road  and  the  river  and  south  of  Pelham  Avenue,  comprises  264  acres 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  fine  collection  of  beasts 
and  birds  is  open  free  to  the  public,  except  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, 
when  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made.  There  are  about  sixty 
buildings,  cages,  and  ranges ;  and  the  visitor  is  able  to  see  several  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  American  bison.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  show 
the  beaver  at  work,  an  animal  that  once  occupied  the  streams  in  West¬ 
chester.  One  of  the  favorite  objects  of  attention  is  the  bear-pit,  and  the 
antics  of  these  animals  always  interest  a  crowd  of  gazers.  The  “rocking- 
stone”  is  an  immense  boulder  weighing  several  tons,  left  there,  as  before 
remarked,  by  some  melting  glacier,  the  course  of  which  is  plainly  marked 
by  the  scratches  on  the  exposed  surfaces.  The  boulder  is  so  nicely  bal¬ 
anced  that  a  slight  force  will  set  it  rocking.  The  purpose  aimed  at  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Park  has  been  not  only  to  furnish 
an  exhibition  of  animals  to  the  public,  but  also  to  afford  opportunities 
for  a  study  of  their  habits,  forms  and  peculiarities  to  those  interested  in 
nature  study. 

The  Zoological  Park  was  originated  in  1895  by  the  New  York  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Society,  a  scientific  corporation  having  for  its  objects  a  “public  zoo- 
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logical  park,  the  preservation  of  our  native  animals,  and  the  promotion 
of  zoology.”  The  grounds,  many  of  the  buildings,  and  an  annual  main¬ 
tenance  fund  were  provided  by  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the  buildings 
and  the  animal  collections  were  provided  by  the  Society.  The  park  con¬ 
tains  thirty-five  acres  under  water,  and  its  land  consists  of  heavy  forests, 
open  forest  and  meadow  glades  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  of  the  park  are  the  Elephant  House,  Lion  House,  Primate 
House,  Zebra  House,  Large  Bird  House,  Reptile  House,  Antelope,  Small 
Deer,  Ostrich  and  Small  Mammal  houses,  Aquatic  Bird  House,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  and  the  Museum  of  Heads  and  Horns.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  open-air  enclosures  are  the  Bear  Dens,  Flying  Cage,  Pheasant  Av¬ 
iary,  and  the  Eagle  and  Vulture  Aviary,  Wolf  and  Fox  Dens,  Burrowing 
Rodent  Quarters,  Beaver  Pond,  Duck  Aviary,  Wild  Fowl  Pond,  and 
Mountain  Sheep  Hill.  The  most  valuable  collections  in  the  park  are 
the  elephants,  hippopotami  and  rhinos ;  the  lions,  tigers  and  leopards ; 
the  tropical  hoofed  animals,  the  deer  of  the  world,  the  bears,  the  bison 
herd  of  twenty-two  animals,  and  the  great  collection  of  apes,  baboons 
and  monkeys.  The  collection  of  Asiatic  deer  is  important,  and  the  park 
surroundings  of  its  various  herds  are  beautiful.  The  most  interesting 
animals  in  the  whole  collection  are  the  chimpanzees  and  orangutans,  in 
the  Primate  House,  and  the  Pigmy  Hippopotami.  The  collections  of 
mammals  are  certainly  equal  to  the  largest  and  finest  of  their  kind  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  collection  of  reptiles  is  also  unsurpassed.  The 
collection  of  living  birds  is  now  the  richest  in  species  that  it  ever  has 
been.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  rare  tropical  species,  including  Birds 
of  Paradise,  Cock  of  the  Rock,  a  great  collection  of  Toucans,  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pigeons  and  Doves,  large  collections  of  Parrots,  Macaws  and 
Cockatoos,  of  Eagles  and  Vultures,  of  Cranes  and  Pelicans,  Swans  and 
other  Water-fowl,  Ostriches,  Cassowaries  and  Emeus.  Of  species  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction  the  park  contains  Trumpeter  Swans, 
Whooping  Cranes  and  three  Guilding’s  Amazon  Parrots. 

Pelham  Bay  Park — Pelham  Avenue  develops  into  The  Bronx  and  Pel¬ 
ham  Bay  Parkway,  a  fine  thoroughfare  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  long,  connecting  Bronx  Park  with  Pelham  Bay 
Park.  For  almost  its  whole  length  it  is  paralleled  by  an  asphalt  brick 
roadway,  opened  in  1911  and  restricted  to  automobiles.  Pelham  Bay 
Park  is  the  largest  park  in  the  city,  including  within  its  boundaries  1756 
acres,  over  twice  as  many  as  Central  Park.  It  has  over  seven  miles  of 
water-front  on  the  Sound  and  Pelham  Bay,  from  which  latter  it  takes 
its  name.  It  was  acquired  by  the  City  of  New  York  in  1888,  seven  years 
before  the  annexation  of  Westchester  and  Pelham,  in  which  former  an¬ 
cient  townships  it  lies.  It  also  includes  Hunter  Island  and  the  Twin 
Islands  adjoining. 
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In  Pelham  Bay  Park  there  is  found  a  remarkable  combination  of  big 
stretches  of  untouched  woodland,  great  expanses  of  lawn  and  meadow, 
salt  water  bays  and  inlets,  islands,  and  miles  and  miles  of  shore  front. 
It  is  an  excellent  park  for  rural  picnics,  shore  outings,  and  popular  out¬ 
door  sports.  There  are  two  fine  sandy  bathing  beaches,  maintained  by 
the  city.  There  is  an  athletic  field  containing  a  running  track,  and  with 
gymnastic  apparatus  for  public  use :  The  Rice  Memorial  Playfield  in  the 
park  is  equipped  with  an  athletic  field,  swimming  pool,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  features.  The  Hutchinson  River  and  Eastchester  Bay  divide  the 
park  into  two  parts,  the  more  northerly,  Pelham  Neck  (formerly  Annes 
Hoeck)  and  Rodman’s  Neck  being  very  much  the  larger.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  part  is  the  city  line;  the  eastern,  the  Sound;  the  west¬ 
ern,  the  Hutchinson  River.  The  smaller  section  south  of  Pelham 
Bridge  is  rather  irregular  in  shape,  lying  between  Furmen’s  Lane  and 
the  three  hamlets  of  Baychester,  Stinardtown,  and  Middletown. 

The  Eastern  Boulevard  passes  through  the  park  from  south  to  north, 
changing  its  name  to  the  Pelham  Bridge,  or  more  popularly,  the  Shore 
Road,  after  it  crosses  the  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hutchinson  River. 
The  Suburban  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  traverses  the  park  from  north  to  south,  having  stations  at  Bay¬ 
chester,  on  the  edge  of  the  park,  and  at  Bartow,  within  it.  From  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  City  Island  Road  leads  to  the  east  of  Rodman’s  Neck  and  over 
the  bridge  to  City  Island.  Connecting  Bartow  with  the  village  of  Pel¬ 
ham  Manor,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park,  is  the  Prospect  Hill 
Road,  better  known  as  the  “Split  Rock  Road.”  The  whole  section  con¬ 
sisted  of  farms  and  estates  bordering  on  the  Sound  and  belonging  to  the 
old  families  and  their  descendants — Drake,  Pell,  Furmen,  Morris,  Bar¬ 
tow,  Hunter,  Schuyler,  Spencer,  Rodman,  Marshall,  are  among  the 
names  we  find  as  owners ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  property  had  been  in 
the  families  from  colonial  days.  Many  of  the  old  mansions  erected  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1840  still  remain  and  are  rented  by  the  Park  Department. 
Several  of  them  are  used  as  restaurants  and  roadhouses  and  others  serve 
as  tenements  for  laborers  and  employes  of  the  park.  Some  of  the  oldest 
houses  were  removed  in  1902,  and  the  Park  Commissioner  utilized  the 
materials  in  the  erection  of  free  bath-houses  along  the  shore  south  of 
the  bridge.  In  February,  1903,  a  number  of  the  older  houses  were  sold 
at  auction  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  be  removed  within  thirty 
days. 

When  Howe,  the  British  general,  occupied  Throgg’s  Neck  in  October, 
1776,  he  attempted  to  cross  Westchester  Creek  both  at  Westchester 
town  and  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  about  where  the  Bronx  and  Pelham 
Bay  Parkway  crosses  the  Westchester  meadows.  Hunt’s  Riflemen  con- 
situted  the  outposts  at  both  places  and  successfully  resisted  the  British 
attempts,  being  supported  at  the  head  of  the  creek  by  Colonel  Graham 
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with  a  regiment  of  Westchester  County  militia  and  by  Captain  Jackson 
with  a  six-pounder.  Howe,  having  failed  in  these  attempts  to  get  across 
the  creek  on  to  Washington’s  flank,  was  obliged  to  cross  from  Throgg’s 
Neck  to  Rodman’s  Neck  in  boats,  landing  near  the  Bowne  House,  later 
occupied  by  the  Morris  Yacht  Club,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1904,  and 
marching  towards  the  site  of  Bartow  station.  It  was  here  that  he  came 
in  contact  with  Colonel  Glover,  whom  he  succeeded  in  driving  back,  but 
with  heavy  losses  to  himself.  A  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription 
has  been  affixed  to  the  large  boulder  at  the  point  where  the  battle  began : 

GLOVER’S  ROCK 

IN  MiEMORY  OF  THE  550  PATRIOTS 
WHO,  LED  BY  COL.  JOHN  GLOVER,  HELD 
GEN.  HOWE’S  ARMY  IN  CHECK  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  PELL’S  POINT 
OCTOBER  18,  1776, 

THUS  AIDING  WASHINGTON  IN  HIS 
RETREAT  TO  WHITE  PLAINS. 

FAME  IS  THE  PERFUME  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS. 


ERECTED  BY  BRONX  CHAPTER  OF  MOUNT  VERNON, 

N.  Y. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 
OCTOBER  18,  1901. 

Glover’s  retreat  was  by  way  of  the  “Split  Rock’’  Road,  which  gets  its 
name  from  the  remarkable  boulder  which  lies  alongside  the  road  not 
far  from  the  city  line.  A  tree  grows  out  of  the  split  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  observer  the  idea  that  the  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  rock.  The  road  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
neighborhood  and  is  a  favorite  with  drivers.  It  is  shady  in  the  summer 
time,  and  the  views  of  the  valley  of  Hutchinson  River  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  As  we  stand  near  the  rock  and  look  over  the  meadows  below,  we 
are  overlooking  the  site  of  Anne  Hutchinson’s  house.  The  exact  spot 
has  never  been  determined ;  but  those  who  are  interested  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  house  stood  somewhere  near  the  spring  a  few  yards 
south  of  the  boulder.  However  that  may  be,  it  can  only  be  a  few  rods 
distant  from  the  rock  to  the  spot  where  that  energetic  woman  met  her 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  murderous  Weckquaesgeeks  in  1643.  Her 
name  lives  in  history,  and  her  connection  with  the  locality  is  perpetuated 
in  the  name  of  the  tidal  stream  below,  the  Hutchinson  River. 

Close  to  the  Shore  Road,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the 
City  Island  Road,  on  the  left,  is  a  rocky  islet  in  the  meadow,  to  which  a 
disused  causeway  leads.  A  trip  to  this  islet  will  show  to  the  visitor  a 
number  of  holes  in  the  solid  rock,  similar  to  the  pot-holes  made  by  the 
grinding  action  of  gravel  and  running  water  in  which,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  the  Indians  used  to  grind  their  corn.  On  the  left,  beyond  the 
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causeway,  where  the  battle  began,  there  is  an  ancient  Indian  burying 
ground  from  which  a  number  of  skeletons  and  other  remains  have  been 
unearthed  by  curious  seekers.  Nearby  is  the  boulder  called  “Jack’s 
Rock.” 

Directly  opposite  the  point  where  the  Split  Rock  Road  enters  the 
Shore  Road,  a  lane  leads  down  to  the  water’s  edge  through  the  Bartow 
place  and  to  the  ancient  burial  place  of  the  Pell  family.  The  plot  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fence  with  square  granite  posts  at  each  corner,  upon  each 
one  of  which  there  is  carved  a  pelican,  a  detail  in  the  arms  of  the  Pells. 
Many  of  the  time-worn  inscriptions  have  been  recarved  so  that  they  are 
fairly  legible.  The  oldest  bears  the  following:  “Her  Lyes  Isec  Pell,  D. 
Dec.  14,  Anno  1748.”  In  1862  a  white  marble  slab  was  erected  by 
James  K.  Pell,  “to  mark  the  spot  where  lie  buried  the  mortal 
remains  of  several  of  the  descendants  of  John  Pell,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pell,  D.  D.,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Pell,  the  first  proprietor  of  the 
Lordship  and  Manor  of  Pelham.” 

Going  north  on  the  Shore  Road  we  pass  the  public  golf  links  and  come 
to  the  stone  gateway  marking  the  entrance  to  Hunter’s  Island.  This 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Pelham,  and  has  been  known  also 
as  Appleby  and  Henderson’s  Island.  In  1743  it  was  owned  by  Joshua 
Pell,  a  grandson  of  the  first  manor-lord,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Hunts  and  Hendersons,  and  from  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  to  John  Hunter,  from  whom  it  received  its  present  name. 
His  son,  Elias  des  Bresses  Hunter,  succeeded  to  the  property  and 
erected  the  great  mansion  of  brick  and  stone  which  is  located  about  the 
middle  of  the  island  and  at  its  highest  point.  In  1888  when  Pelham  Bay 
Park  was  formed  the  Hunter’s  Island  property  belonged  to  Columbus 
Iselin. 

A  bridge  and  a  causeway  lead  to  Hunter’s  Island  itself.  Here  a  choice 
of  roads  is  presented.  The  middle  road  takes  the  visitor  up  to  the  Hun¬ 
ter  mansion  and  the  southern  one  leads  along  its  shore  to  the  causeways 
connecting  the  two  small  islands  called  the  “Twins”  with  Hunter’s  Is¬ 
land.  In  summer  parties  are  accustomed  to  camp  along  its  shore.  On 
the  northeast  end  of  the  island  is  a  large  boulder,  known  as  the  “Gray 
Mare” ;  and  on  the  southeast  end  is  another  one,  known  as  the  great 
Indian  rock  “Mishow,”  around  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  Indians  used 
to  conduct  their  religious  and  other  rites.  In  1905,  a  regular  camping- 
out  place  was  opened  on  Rodman’s  Neck,  north  of  the  City  Island 
Bridge,  to  which  the  name  Orchard  Beach  was  given.  Many  Indian 
relics  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood,  including  hatchets  and  tom¬ 
ahawks  of  stone,  and  arrows  and  javelins  of  flint,  quartz  and  horn.  That 
it  was  a  favorite  place  with  the  aborigines  is  shown  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  shell  beds  that  one  finds  along  the  shore  of  the  Sound.  The 
smaller  section  of  the  park  south  of  Hutchinson  River  is  at  the  north- 
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ern  end  of  Throgg’s  Neck,  and  was  called  in  colonial  times  “Dorman’s 
Island,”  and  later  “Taylor’s  Island.” 

In  March,  1812,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  Eastchester  Bridge 
Company,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Hutchinson  River  near  its  mouth  was 
built  soon  after.  In  1817  the  Westchester  and  Pelham  Turnpike  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  turnpike  from  the 
causeway  at  Westchester  to  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  following  prob¬ 
ably  the  lane  of  Sauthier’s  map,  which  shows  some  kind  of  a  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  borough  town  of  Westchester.  The  first  bridge  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  second  bridge  was  built  in  1834  by  George 
Rapelje;  the  supervisors  of  Westchester  County  purchased  the  bridge  in 
1860  and  made  it  toll-free.  The  former  iron  bridge  was  constructed  in 
1869-70,  but  it  proved  insufficient  for  the  traffic  after  the  automobile  ar¬ 
rived,  and  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  larger  bridge,  opened  by  the 
Department  of  Bridges  on  October  13,  1908,  at  a  cost  of  $517,000. 

Crotona  Park — Crotona  Park  lies  between  Third  and  Arthur  avenues 
on  the  west  and  east,  and  Fulton  and  Tremont  avenues  on  the  south 
and  north.  It  originally  contained  141  acres,  but  about  thirteen  more 
have  been  added,  so  that  its  present  area  is  154.60  acres.  The  park  is 
well  wooded,  containing  several  groves  of  fine  old  trees.  It  has  a  large, 
fully  equipped  athletic  field,  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  an  artifi¬ 
cial  lake,  and  playgrounds.  At  the  northwest  part  of  the  park  are  The 
Bronx  Borough  Administration  Buildings,  near  which  is  located  the 
Victory  Garden,  and  the  fountain  which  was  located  for  many  years  in 
City  Hall  Park. 

Bungay  Creek,  the  boundary  between  the  manor  of  Morrisania  and 
the  West  Farms  patent,  had  its  origin  within  the  park.  The  property, 
the  trees  of  which  have  been  stated  not  to  be  surpassed  this  side  of  the 
Adirondacks,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bathgate  family,  whose  ancestor, 
Alexander,  came  from  Scotland  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  be¬ 
came  foreman  for  the  first  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  bought  the  farm 
from  the  second.  The  Borough  Hall,  which  may  be  said  to  be  enclosed 
in  the  park  area,  is  a  fine  building,  erected  in  1897,  and  standing  on  an 
elevation  which  is  approached  by  an  imposing  flight  of  steps  in  terraces. 

Claremont  Park — Claremont  Park  has  an  area  of  38  acres,  and  is  tri¬ 
angular  in  shape,  its  base,  or  northern  boundary,  being  Belmont  Street, 
and  its  sides  being  on  the  east  Clay  Avenue,  und  on  the  west,  Teller 
Avenue.  It  touches  both  Webster  and  East  170th  Street.  The  park  is 
on  a  commanding  position  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  Mill  Brook,  and 
is  on  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Zboroski  family,  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Morrisania  estate  by  the  marriage  of  Martin  Zboroski 
with  Anna  Morris.  The  Zboroski  mansion,  built  in  1859,  is  a  fine  stone 
mansion  near  the  northern  end  of  the  park,  used  for  the  office  of  the  Park 
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Department  of  The  Bronx.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the  house  is  the  date 
1839,  and  upon  the  south  gable  there  is  the  date  1676,  the  year  in  which 
Lewis  Morris  received  his  patent  to  the  land  from  Governor  Andros.  The 
views  from  the  mansion  are  interesting,  as  the  site  is  a  high  one.  There 
are  tennis  courts  and  a  baseball  field.  The  park  is  connected  with  Cro- 
tona  Park  by  means  of  Wendover  Avenue.  It  contains  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  trees,  some  of  rare  varieties. 

St.  Mary’s  Park — St.  Mary’s  Park  formerly  consisted  of  28.7  acres, 
but  additional  area  now  makes  it  include  34.20  acres,  lying  between  St. 
Ann’s  and  Robbins  avenues  and  between  East  149th  Street  and  St.  Mary’s 
Avenue,  not  far  from  old  St.  Ann’s  Church.  The  park  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  a  small  lake  fed  by  natural  springs.  From  the  highest  point  of 
the  park,  before  the  neighborhood  was  built  up,  fine  views  were  to  be 
had  of  both  the  Harlem  and  East  rivers.  The  park  is  on  land  formerly 
belonging  to  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Macomb’s  Dam  Park — Macomb’s  Dam  Park  was  acquired  in  1899.  It 
lies  between  Jerome  Avenue  and  Doughty  Street,  and  East  162nd  Street 
and  the  Harlem  Riverr,  covering  an  area  of  fifty  acres.  A  large  part  of 
the  park  included  the  swampy  and  marshy  land  bordering  Cromwell’s 
Creek,  and  much  of  this  has  been  filled  in  without  cost  to  the  city  by 
allowing  contractors  to  dump  there  the  materials  they  have  removed 
from  excavations.  In  this  way  the  park  has  been  doubled  in  size  since 
it  was  first  acquired.  There  are  tennis  courts  and  an  athletic  field,  and 
east  of  it  is  the  Yankee  Baseball  Field  of  the  American  League.  The 
portion  of  the  park  lying  along  the  Harlem  River  is  nearly  all  used  by 
rowing  clubs. 

Poe  Park — Poe  Park  has  an  area  of  2.35  acres,  obtained  in  1896.  It 
lies  on  Kingsbridge  Road,  west  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  and  east  of  Je¬ 
rome  Avenue,  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  each.  It  gets  its  name 
from  the  Poe  cottage  standing  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kingsbridge  Road 
— about  opposite  the  centre  of  the  park.  During  the  years  1846-9  the 
cottage  was  occupied  by  the  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  was  there  that 
he  wrote  several  of  his  poems,  including  “Annabel  Lee.”  There  also, 
Virginia,  his  invalid  wife,  died,  being  buried  from  the  Fordham  Manor 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  To  save  the  cottage  from  demolition  it  was 
moved  in  1913  to  the  northerly  end  of  the  park. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  Park — Joseph  Rodman  Drake  Park  is  situated 
on  Hunt’s  Point  and  contains  2.88  acres.  It  contains  the  old  Hunt  burial- 
ground  and  the  grave  of  the  poet  Drake.  It  was  planned  to  have  a  park 
at  the  extremity  of  Hunt’s  Point,  containing  something  less  than  ten 
acres;  but  owing  to  difficulties  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  it  was  turned  back  into  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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Smaller  Parks — A  strip  of  property  a  hundred  feet  wide  was  obtained 
in  1888  and  connects  Crotona  Park  with  Bronx  Park.  It  lies  east  of  the 
Southern  Boulevard  and  extends  along  the  western  side  of  Bronx  Park. 
It  is  known  as  Crotona  Parkway  and  was  opened  in  1910  at  an  expense 
of  $255,500.  Echo  Park  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  parks 
of  the  borough.  It  comprises  three  acres  at  Mount  Hope,  lying  west  of 
Webster  Avenue.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  well-defined  echo  that  can 
be  heard,  so  it  is  said,  between  two  great  masses  of  rock  within  its  boun¬ 
daries.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Park  Department  in  1902,  from 
James  Buckhout  who  resided  there.  University  Park  is  a  side  hill  park 
in  front  of  the  land  of  the  New  York  University.  It  contains  three  acres, 
and  was  acquired  by  the  city  in  1901.  St.  James  Park  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  adjoins  St.  James  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Je¬ 
rome  Avenue,  near  Fordham  cross-road.  It  comprises  nearly  twelve 
acres  and  was  acquired  in  1901.  It  was  a  low,  wret,  marshy  tract,  but  it 
has  been  cleaned  up  and  drained.  Washington  Bridge  Park,  containing 
nine  acres,  was  obtained  in  1899.  It  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge  and  has  been  charmingly  developed.  Melrose  Park,  of 
one  acre,  was  obtained  in  August,  1902.  De  Voe  Park  is  a  small  park  of 
about  six  acres  on  Fordham  Road,  near  Sedgwick  Avenue;  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1907,  and  opened  in  1910;  it  adjoins  Webb’s  Academy.  The  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Fordham  stood  on  this  ground  from  1705  un¬ 
til  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Old  Fort  Number  Four  Park  is  a  rocky 
bluff  by  the  roadside,  of  6.71  acres,  located  adjacent  to  the  Jerome  Park 
Reservoir,  at  the  intersection  of  Reservoir  and  Sedgwick  avenues.  It  is 
the  site  of  one  of  the  outer  defenses,  which  Washington  built  during  the 
Revolution,  to  protect  the  American  army,  when  it  was  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  the  Harlem.  A  flagstaff  marks  the  site  of  the  old  fort 
The  rounded  earthen  mound  of  the  redoubt  is  clearly  marked.  When 
first  cleared  of  brambles,  at  the  centre  was  discovered  an  old  brick  fire¬ 
place  and  part  of  a  stone  flooring,  and  nearby  were  found  buttons,  coins 
and  pieces  of  crockery.  A  bronze  tablet  has  been  erected  on  the  rocky 
face  of  the  bluff. 

Early  Racing  Parks — The  first  reference  to  be  found  in  local  history 
to  anything  in  the  way  of  a  park  tells  of  the  race-course  established  in 
the  Mill  Brook  valley  by  General  Staats  Long  Morris  about  1750.  Horse¬ 
racing  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  those  who  were  able  to  afford  it  at  the 
time,  and  General  Morris  was  one  of  the  first  to  import  blooded  horses 
and  to  breed  them.  South  of  the  ridge  upon  which  Claremont  Park  is 
situated  is  a  comparatively  level  stretch  of  low  land  through  which  a 
small  brook  formerly  found  its  way  into  Mill  Brook.  It  is  stated  that 
part  of  this  tract  was  General  Morris’s  track  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1870,  Dater  Brothers  leased  this  track  from  the  Morris  estate  for 
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twenty  years  and  made  a  one-mile  race-track  on  the  property.  The  first 
race  meeting  was  held  on  June  8,  1871.  Through  the  failure  of  the  les¬ 
sees,  the  property  and  buildings  reverted  to  the  Morris  estate  in  1880. 
It  was  then  leased  to  the  Gentlemen’s  Driving  Association,  who  held 
possession  until  the  last  race  meeting  on  October  8,  1897.  The  park 
was  closed  on  January  1,  1898,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  in  cutting  streets  through  it.  During  its  existence  as  a  race¬ 
track  the  property  was  known  as  Fleetwood  Park,  Morrisania.  It  lay 
between  Webster  and  Sheridan  avenues  on  the  east  and  west,  and  ex¬ 
tended  from  East  165th  Street  to  East  167th  Street.  Fleetwood  Park 
was  devoted  to  the  distinctively  American  sport  of  trotting.  Robert 
Bonner  had  his  stables  not  far  from  the  track,  and  the  famous  “cracks” 
of  a  generation  ago,  “Dexter”  and  “Maud  S.”  and  many  others,  did  their 
turns  about  the  Fleetwood  track.  The  old  park  was  eventually  cut  up 
into  streets  and  building  lots  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  growing 
population. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  in  1866,  the  Bathgate  farm,  and  the  Josiah 
Briggs  farm,  adjoining,  where  his  grandson,  Josiah  A.  Briggs  spent  most 
of  his  childhood,  were  acquired  by  the  Jerome  Park  Villa  Site  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  but  the  American  Jockey  Club  soon  became  the  lessee 
and  laid  out  a  track  for  racing  purposes,  and  running  horses  in  their 
natural  gait.  The  property  lay  in  the  town  of  West  Farms,  in  the  old 
manor  of  Fordham,  between  Jerome  Avenue  and  the  old  Aqueduct  and 
Kingsbridge  Road  and  the  old  Boston  Road.  The  track  was  started  by 
Leonard  W.  Jerome,  William  R.  Travers,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  American  racing  from  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  had  fallen  on  account  of  the  trickery  and  rowdyism  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  it.  In  this  attempt  at  reform  the  Jockey  Club  was  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  as  the  respectability  of  American  racing  from  that 
time  indicates. 

This  track  was  unique  in  its  form,  being  shaped  almost  like  the  letter 
“B.”  It  was  designed,  and  its  construction  was  supervised  by 
Charles  Wheatly,  one-time  managing  and  sport  editor  of  the  “Kentucky 
Statesman,”  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whose  printing  office  was  confiscated 
in  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Union  troops  entered  the  city.  Mr.  Wheatly 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  and  raised  and  raced  them 
in  Kentucky.  He  came  north  after  the  war  and  made  his  residence  at 
Fordham  in  The  Bronx.  He  was  racing  secretary  of  the  American  Joc¬ 
key  Club;  the  Saratoga  Association;  the  Monmouth  Association,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Pimlico  course  at  Baltimore  for  many  years,  and  always 
stood  for  clean  racing. 

Morris  Park  race-track  was  the  last  one  within  The  Bronx.  On  May 
19,  1888,  Eliza  Macomb  conveyed  132  acres,  between  Bronxdale  and 
Westchester,  to  John  A.  Morris.  The  northern  end  of  the  property  in- 
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eluded  a  portion  of  the  Bear  Swamp,  the  outlet  of  which,  Downing’s 
Brook,  finds  its  way  into  the  Bronx  River.  The  Bear  Swamp  Road  and 
the  Westchester  and  Williamsbridge  Road  constitute  the  principal  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  track.  The  Westchester  Racing  Association  graded  the 
property,  built  stables  and  stands,  and  laid  out  an  oval  track  one  and  one 
quarter  miles  long,  with  a  straight-way  track  crossing  it,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long.  These  are  said  by  experts  to  have  been  the  finest  in  the 
country.  All  the  decorations  of  the  stands  and  buildings  were  in  the 
Pompeian  villa  style,  in  carved  relief  and  set  off  in  varied  colors.  There 
was  stable  accommodation  for  more  than  seven  hundred  horses.  The 
first  race  meet  took  place  in  1890,  and  the  park  was  in  constant  use  un¬ 
til  1904,  when  it  was  closed  to  racing  and  divided  up  into  lots.  In  1908 
and  1909,  the  track  was  used  on  several  occasions  for  exhibitions  and 
tests  of  aeroplanes  and  balloons.  As  a  race-track  it  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  betting  and  racing  population.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Mor¬ 
rises  interested  in  the  park  did  not  belong  to  the  old  Morrisania  family. 

Cemeteries — Apart  from  the  small  burying  grounds  which  adjoin  sev¬ 
eral  of  The  Bronx  churches,  there  are  six  large  cemeteries.  There  is  the 
City  Cemetery  or  Potter’s  Field,  situated  on  Hart’s  Island.  Then  there 
is  the  Pelham  Cemetery  on  City  Island.  There  is  St.  Ann’s  Cemetery 
at  St.  Ann’s  Avenue  and  140th  Street.  There  is  St.  Peter’s  Cemetery  on 
Westchester  Avenue.  There  is  St.  Raymond’s  Cemetery  on  Throgg’s 
Neck;  and  there  is  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  The  only  two  cemeteries  of 
considerable  size  are  Woodlawn  and  St.  Raymond’s. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  organized  December  29,  1863,  and  the  first 
interment  was  made  January  14,  1865.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  land  for  the  cemetery,  the  section  was  wholly  rural,  and  there  was 
little  prospect  that  the  land  would  be  in  a  generation  or  so  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  New  York  City.  The  cemetery  comprises  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bronx  River  in  the  former  town¬ 
ship  of  Kingsbridge,  with  Webster  Avenue  for  its  eastern,  and  Wood¬ 
lawn  Road  and  Jerome  Avenue  for  its  western  boundaries.  On  the 
north  it  extends  to  East  233rd  Street  and  on  the  south  almost  to  the 
Gun  Hill  Road.  The  ground  is  high  and  is  on  the  northerly  end  of  the 
Fordham  ridge,  which  separates  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  valleys.  In  ear¬ 
lier  days  it  was  heavily  wooded,  and  it  was  within  the  sheltering  shadows 
of  its  trees  that  Colonel  Simcoe  placed  his  rangers  and  the  dragoons  of 
Tarleton  an  August  31,  1778,  when  he  planned  the  ambush  for  the  force 
of  Colonel  Gist  and  his  Indian  allies.  The  cemetery  has  two  main  car¬ 
riage  entrances,  one  at  the  northeast  corner,  and  the  other  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Jerome  Avenue  and  Woodlawn  Road:  fine  pieces  of  sculpture, 
many  mausoleums,  and  other  mortuary  emblems  decorate  the  grounds. 
Numerous  names  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  New  York  and  also  in  the 
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national  life,  are  found  on  the  monuments.  There  is  a  fine  marble  mon¬ 
ument  representing  a  broken  mast,  with  numerous  nautical  details,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  first  admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  buried  there  in  1870. 

St.  Raymond’s  Cemetery  is  a  Roman  Catholic  burying  ground,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  Fort  Schuyler  Road  on  Throgg’s  Neck,  and  incorporated 
in  1878.  It  at  first  comprised  thirty-six  acres,  but  has  since  been  greatly 
increased.  The  property  was  formerly  part  of  the  Ferris  estate.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  shells  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  grave  diggers,  showing  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  grounds  was  formerly  the  site  of  an  Indian  set¬ 
tlement. 

Bridges — Communication  between  Bronx  territory  and  Manhattan 
suffered  in  the  earliest  days  from  their  separation  by  the  neck  of  water 
known  as  the  Harlem  River.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  region,  where 
the  American  mainland  dipped  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  colonists.  There  were  many  fine  farm  lands  within 
its  borders;  meadows  admirably  fitted  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle  were 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  Harlem  River  banks  and  the  shores 
of  the  Sound  and  the  Hudson.  But  the  Indians  were  also  there;  The 
Bronx  region  was  one  of  their  favorite  camping  grounds,  and  they  re¬ 
sented  the  efforts  of  the  white  man  to  take  it  from  them.  Finally  trea¬ 
ties  were  agreed  to.  Farms  were  established;  houses  were  erected,  and 
cattle  were  driven  across  shallow  fords  to  feed  on  the  low  lands.  But 
neither  treaty  nor  colonization  prevented  massacres  and  destruction  of 
homes.  There  was  every  inducement  for  the  Dutch  to  settle  in  this 
northern  section  except  ability  to  protect  themselves  or  to  get  prompt 
aid  in  time  of  need.  The  river  between  the  island  and  the  mainland 
rendered  communication  too  difficult. 

There  grew  out  of  this  situation  a  speedy  and  natural  demand  for 
bridges  and  ferries.  The  Harlem  River  was  neither  wide  nor  deep,  but 
until  means  of  transportation  over  it  were  provided,  there  was  little 
hope  of  improvement  in  the  region  north  of  it.  The  first  bridge  across 
the  Harlem  was  built  under  a  franchise  for  ninety-nine  years,  granted 
in  June,  1693,  to  Fredryck  Flypsen,  or  Philipse.  He  was  permitted  to 
erect  and 'maintain  at  his  own  expense  a  bridge  across  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  and  to  collect  easy  and  reasonable  tolls  from  such  as  might  cross. 
The  bridge  was  to  be  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  to  have  a  draw  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  small  craft.  It  was  to  be  named  the 
King’s  Bridge  and  passage  over  it  of  the  king’s  troops  was  to  be  without 
expense.  The  bridge  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  Kingsbridge  (about 
230th  Street  and  Kingsbridge  Avenue),  and  remained  the  property  of 
descendants  of  Fredryck  Philipse  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
w'hen  the  rights  of  that  generation  of  his  descendants  were  attainted  and 
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forfeited  to  the  State  because  of  their  desertion  of  the  American  cause 
and  adherence  to  the  side  of  the  English  Government. 

The  history  of  the  bridging  of  the  Harlem  River  and  the  joining  of 
The  Bronx  with  Manhattan  by  lines  of  transportation  divides  itself  nat¬ 
urally  into  three  periods.  One,  previous  to  1874,  the  year  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  act  annexing  the  territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to 
New  York,  saw  many  sporadic  efforts  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  regions 
together.  Until  annexation  was  brought  about  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  manner  of  holding  lands  between  Westchester  and  New  York  City 
which  placed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  bridge  connec¬ 
tions.  Lands  lying  under  the  water  in  New  York  City  had  their  owner¬ 
ship  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the  city.  On  the  Westchester  side 
nearly  all  the  property  bordering  on  the  Harlem  had  riparian  rights  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  channel  of  the  river.  These  rights  had  either  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  owners  by  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  at  Albany ;  or  they 
dated  from  grants  or  patents  given  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

In  1874,  the  year  of  the  first  annexation,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  authorized  a  survey  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem 
River.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  work  of  making  the  channel  of 
these  waters  of  navigable  depth  was  slowly  carried  on,  until  in  1894  it 
had  sufficiently  approached  completion  to  be  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  The  Bronx  with  the  formal  opening  of  the  Harlem  River  Canal.  The 
work  gave  the  National  Government  a  voice  in  the  decision  as  to  the 
character  of  the  bridges  to  be  placed  across  the  canal.  The  period  from 
the  year  of  annexation  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  covers  the  second 
stage  of  bridge-building  between  the  two  boroughs,  and  this  period  rep¬ 
resents  the  interval  during  which  most  of  the  bridge-building  was  done. 
Much  of  the  third  lapse  of  time,  the  three  decades  ending  in  1925,  has 
been  marked  by  the  replacement  of  the  older  structures  by  others  of  in¬ 
creased  capacity,  and  the  addition  of  bridges  at  needed  points  to  care 
for  the  rapid  development  of  adjoining  sections. 

Going  back  to  the  earliest  period,  the  second  bridge  was  built  in  1759, 
after  the  Philipse  span  had  done  duty  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It 
was  called  the  Farmers’  Bridge  and  the  Free  Bridge,  and  it  came  into 
being  in  response  to  a  popular  demand  for  a  way  across  the  river  free 
from  tolls.  It  was  built  by  public  subscription  and  was  located  at  the 
point  where  Kingsbridge  Road  in  The  Bronx  and  West  225th  Street  in 
Manhattan  meet.  It  soon  became  the  more  important  of  the  two  roads 
across  the  river  and  it  contributed  in  time  to  the  abolition  of  tolls  on 
Philipse’s  early  structure.  A  bridge  was  built  at  Third  Avenue  in  1795 
which  collected  toll  for  several  years.  This  was  built  by  J.  B.  Coles  and 
it  remained  in  use  until  1856,  in  which  year  it  was  torn  down  to  give 
place  to  another  completed  in  1867.  It  had  a  very  low  span,  only  about 
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thirteen  feet  above  high  water.  The  second  bridge  has  since  been  re¬ 
placed. 

Macomb’s  Dam  Bridge  is  probably  the  best  known  of  the  early 
structures,  not  because  there  was  anything  remarkable  about  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  builder  was  continually  getting  into  difficulties  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  1813  Robert  Macomb  was  given  authority  to  build  a  bridge 
with  a  draw,  the  location  being  about  where  the  Seventh  Avenue  (or 
Macomb’s  Dam)  Bridge  now  stands  (then  at  the  south  end  of  Je¬ 
rome  Avenue).  He  took  advantage  of  his  permission  to  dam  the  river 
and  forgot  to  put  in  a  draw.  About  the  same  time  a  dam  was  placed 
across  the  Harlem  at  Kingsbridge,  turning  what  had  been  a  tidal  stream 
into  a  tidal  mill  pond.  As  such  it  remained  in  spite  of  protest,  until  in 
1836,  a  group  of  Westchester  farmers  tore  down  the  dam  and  opened 
the  river  to  navigation.  Across  the  site  of  the  original  Macomb’s  dam 
and  bridge  was  built  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  swing  draw  that  remained 
in  service  as  late  as  1891,  when  a  steel  structure  replaced  it. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad  Bridge  was  authorized  in  1840,  and  an¬ 
other  railroad  bridge  across  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  in  1846.  High  Bridge 
was  completed  in  1848,  and  this  was  the  last  of  the  bridges  constructed 
during  the  period  before  annexation. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges,  The  Bronx  began  to  at¬ 
tract  more  strongly  than  ever  the  crowded  population  of  Manhattan. 
The  railroads  increased  the  number  of  their  lines  into  the  growing  sec¬ 
tion.  Street  railroads  were  also  run  over  the  Harlem  across  the  new 
bridges.  It  was  then  recognized  that  bridges  would  be  indispensable 
along  all  the  main  thoroughfares,  though  the  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  War  Department  presented  a  new  difficulty.  The  final  decision 
had  been  committed  to  the  responsibility  of  this  branch  of  the  National 
Government,  for  it  was  their  business  to  see  that  no  obstruction  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  navigation  in  the  river  and  its  related  waters. 
Some  of  the  required  bridges  could  be  built  from  one  high  bank  to  an¬ 
other  of  equal  height  opposite,  but  many  would  have  to  be  placed  at  low 
levels,  and  while  draws  could  be  provided,  provision  had  to  be  made  that 
these  draws  would  not  be  opened  at  the  crowded  periods  of  the  day. 
These  proved  to  be  almost  continuous,  stretching  from  before  daylight 
to  a  late  period  of  the  evening,  so  that  the  matter  of  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  needs  of  the  traffic  over  the  bridges  and  the  water  traffic 
under  them,  presented  difficulties  not  easily  smoothed  out. 

The  bridges  have  clearances  of  at  least  twenty-four  feet  under  their 
draws  above  high  water,  and  the  Government  has  established  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  craft  to  adopt  devices  which  enable  them  to  pass  below 
this  height.  The  traffic  on  the  river  is  that  of  vessels  carrying  princi¬ 
pally  building  materials,  fuels  and  products  of  factories.  It  is  in  the 
main  traffic  of  a  character  that  can  be  conveyed  by  craft  of  the  barge 
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order.  The  government  restrictions  placed  on  the  river  boats  and  the 
rebuilding  of  bridges  to  a  required  height  have  tended  to  make  the 
bridges  practically  fixed,  permitting  an  almost  uninterrupted  transit 
across  them.  Meanwhile  great  care  has  gone  into  the  erection  of  the 
bridges  and  most  of  them  have  a  beauty  and  a  finish  as  admirable  as 
their  efficiency. 

The  following  are  the  principal  bridges  across  the  Harlem  River : 

Second  Avenue  Bridge,  built  in  1885,  by  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit 
Company  as  a  railroad  bridge,  now  used  by  the  Manhattan  Railway 
Company  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  28.5  feet  above  high  water,  with  a  clear  opening  at  the  draw 
of  103  feet.  The  total  cost  was  $203,053. 

Third  Avenue  Bridge  replaced  the  older  structure  at  this  place.  Ves¬ 
sels  102  feet  wide  can  pass  through  the  draw,  and  the  height  above  the 
water  is  24  feet.  It  carries  two  sidewalks  of  nine  feet  and  two  roadways 
sixteen  feet,  nine  inches  wide.  The  cost  of  the  bridge,  exclusive  of  land, 
was  about  $1,500,000. 

Fourth  Avenue  Bridge  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  earlier  railroad  bridges 
built  to  carry  four  tracks  side  by  side.  It  has  a  width  of  sixty-one  feet 
and  was  opened  to  traffic  on  two  of  its  tracks,  January  17,  1897,  and  all 
four  tracks  were  in  service  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  raising 
of  the  roadway  on  the  bridge  to  the  required  height  added  greatly  both 
to  the  cost  of  the  bridge  and  the  changes  made  at  either  end.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

Madison  Avenue  Bridge  was  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Parks,  and  completed  in  1884.  It  connects  138th 
Street  with  Madison  Avenue,  and  has  a  length  of  1,163  feet.  The  draw 
allows  the  passage  of  vessels  up  to  132  feet  in  width,  and  the  clearance 
is  twenty-eight  feet.  The  roadway  is  twenty-two  feet  wide ;  the  side¬ 
walks  eight  feet  wide.  The  total  cost  was  $492,295.  Even  from  its  open¬ 
ing  it  has  been  inadaquate  to  carry  the  traffic  seeking  passage  over  it. 

Seventh  Avenue  Bridge,  authorized  in  1890,  was  built  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Parks.  It  is  731  feet  long,  with  a  swing  draw  of  400 
feet,  a  truss  225  feet  over  the  railroad  tracks  and  a  viaduct  of  106  feet 
connecting  the  two.  The  draw  span  is  twenty-eight  feet  above  the 
water,  and  weighs  2,400  tons,  being  the  heaviest  in  the  world.  The 
bridge  and  its  approaches  were  completed  and  opened  for  service  May 
1,  1895.  The  cost  was  $1,989,000.  The  bridge  was  a  part  of  a  viaduct 
system,  planned  in  1886,  but  upon  which  work  was  not  begun  until  1890. 
This  viaduct  was  to  reach  from  Morningside  Heights  and  cross  the  river 
at  155th  Street.  The  work  was  completed  in  1895. 

New  York  and  Putnam  Bridge,  built  by  this  railroad  company  in 
1877,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  railroad  bridges.  Its  steel  draw  is 
300  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  high  water.  Two  tracks  and 
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a  footpath  are  carried.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $200,000. 

Broadway  Bridge  crosses  the  canal,  connecting  the  old  Kingsbridge 
Road  on  the  south  with  Broadway  on  the  north.  Work  was  started  in 
April,  1893,  and  completed  in  December  of  the  year  that  followed.  It 
has  a  total  length  of  551  feet  made  up  of  two  approaches  and  a  draw  of 
265  feet.  The  roadway  is  fifty  feet  wide.  The  cost  was  $450,000.  This 
bridge  was  double-decked  to  carry  the  subway  elevated  extension  up 
Broadway  and  the  old  draw  taken  down  to  207th  Street  Bridge. 

Spuyten  Duyvil  Railroad  Bridge,  used  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  is  a  low  old-fashioned  steel  and  wood  structure.  The  swing  draw  is 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  above  high  water.  This  bridge  was  author¬ 
ized  in  1846. 

Willis  Avenue  Bridge  spans  the  river  from  Willis  Avenue  to  First 
Avenue.  It  has  a  total  length  of  2,200  feet,  a  draw  of  310  feet  and  a 
height  of  twenty-four  feet.  The  roadway  is  forty  feet  wide,  the  side¬ 
walks  thirteen  feet,  paved  in  asphalt.  The  cost  was  more  than  $1,700,000. 

High  Bridge,  which  carried  the  old  aqueduct  across  the  Harlem,  is 
probably  the  most  noted  of  the  bridges  across  that  stream.  It  was 
completed  in  1848  and  extends  from  High  Bridge  Park,  east  of  175th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  to  Aqueduct  Avenue,  at  170th  Street.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  aqueduct  scheme  of  New  York  City,  work  on  which 
began  in  1837.  A  contract  was  made  in  that  year  to  carry  it  across  the 
river  on  an  arch  of  eighty  feet  width  and  only  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
Although  a  rock  fill  had  already  been  started  the  Government  officials 
stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  the  operations.  Not  until  the  bridge  plans 
of  the  present  structure  had  been  approved  was  the  work  begun  in  1839 
and  its  opening  celebrated  in  1849.  It  has  a  total  length  of  1,450  feet 
and  is  made  up  of  fifteen  semi-circular  arches  of  eighty  and  fifty-foot 
spans.  These  arches  at  their  crown  have  a  height  above  the  water  of 
one  hundred  feet.  Croton  water  was  carried  across  the  bridge  in  three 
pipes  built  into  the  masonry.  Two  of  these,  of  cast  iron  three  feet  in 
diameter  were  first  laid,  but  they  soon  proved  inadequate.  Between 
1860  and  1864  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Commissioners  raised  the  side  walls 
of  the  bridge  and  had  a  wrought  iron  pipe,  seven  feet,  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  imbedded  over  the  other  two.  The  pipe  was  laid  December,  1861, 
and  completed.  The  side  walls  were  completed  in  1863.  The  new  Cro¬ 
ton  Aqueduct  crosses  under  the  river  just  north  of  the  bridge.  The  cost 
of  High  Bridge,  as  built  by  the  city,  reached  a  total  of  nearly  $1,000,000, 
the  exact  figures  being  $963,428. 

Washington  Bridge  extends  from  181st  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Aque¬ 
duct  Avenue,  Bronx,  and  is  probably  the  most  imposing  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Harlem.  The  design  was  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  who  won  a 
prize  of  $1,500  in  recognition  of  it.  Two  years  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  cost  was  $2,851,684.  It  was  thrown  open  with  proper 
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ceremonies  in  1889.  The  total  length  is  2,375  feet,  made  up  of  two  steel 
arches,  each  510  feet  long,  the  eastern  approach  of  four  masonry  arches 
making  342  feet,  and  a  fill  between  two  granite  walls  of  325  feet.  The 
western  approach  consists  of  three  masonry  arches  277  feet  long,  and  a 
solid  fill  of  411  feet.  The  roadway  is  fifty  feet  wide  with  sidewalks  of 
fifteen  feet.  The  two  main  spans  are  parabolic  steel  arch  structures. 
The  whole  bridge  is  a  combination  of  masonry  and  steel  construction, 
remarkably  well-balanced.  Engineers  are  expecting  to  learn  from  the 
bridge,  as  the  years  pass,  much  about  the  relative  values  of  steel  and 
masonry  construction,  particularly  the  effects  of  tear  and  wear  on  each. 

Fordham  Bridge  crosses  the  Harlem  River  between  184th  Street  in 
The  Bronx  and  West  207th  Street  in  Manhattan.  The  old  steel  draw  on 
the  bridge  crossing  the  canal  at  Broadway  was  floated  down  the  river 
on  scows  and  placed  on  the  new  pier  built  to  receive  it.  This  was  a 
very  interesting  piece  of  engineering  work  and  was  done  without  mishap. 


CHAPTER  XX 

INDUSTRIES 


Every  year  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  gives  out  some  figures  indica¬ 
ting  growth  in  The  Bronx.  It  shows  that  the  census  of  population  in 
the  borough  in  1920  ranked  it  as  ninth  among  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  with  an  increase  in  population  in  the  previous  decade  of  69.8 
per  cent,  greater  than  any  other  population  group  elsewhere,  except 
at  Detroit,  where  the  population  had  increased  by  113.4  per  cent. 
Its  figures  show  that  The  Bronx  has  the  greatest  percentage 
of  increase  among  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  though 
run  a  close  second  by  Queens.  The  figures  show  that  during 
the  period  from  1900  to  1920  The  Bronx  increased  264  per  cent  in 
population.  In  the  figures  issued  by  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade 
in  1926  we  find  the  area  of  the  density  of  the  population  in  1925 
to  be  32  per  acre  in  the  entire  area  of  the  borough  of  26,800  acres,  as 
compared  with  the  density  of  1920  of  27  per  acre.  We  find  the  popula¬ 
tion  given  in  certain  stated  years  to  be  as  follows:  In  1880,  43,000;  in 
1890,  88,000;  in  1900,  201,000;  in  1910,  431,000;  in  1915,  650,000;  in  1920, 
732,000;  in  1925  (State  census)  872,200;  and  we  find  the  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  The  Bronx  in  1926  to  be  over  a  million,  making  it  the  nation’s 
sixth  largest  city. 

In  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Board  for  1926  we  find  the  building 
operations  statistics  as  follows:  in  1881-1890,  $27,500,000;  in  1891-1900, 
$93,000,000;  in  1901-1910,  $248,200,000;  in  1911-1920,  $208,700,000;  in 
1925,  $157,601,000.  In  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Board  in  1926  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  The  Bronx,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics:  1880,  $23,000,000;  in  1890,  $45,500,000;  in  1900,  $138,- 
500,000;  in  1910,  $494,000,000;  in  1915,  $678,000,000;  in  1920,  $753,500,- 
000;  and  in  1926,  $1,339,000. 

These  astonishing  figures  in  the  growth  of  population  and  in  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  for  housing  that  population  represent  a  growth  that  is  in 
the  main  a  result  of  the  trade  and  industry  in  The  Bronx.  In  the  view 
of  many,  The  Bronx  is  the  logical  industrial  area  of  Greater  New  York. 
It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  high-class  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
within  its  borders,  freight  and  terminal  facilities  superior  to  those  of  any 
of  the  other  boroughs,  broad,  highly-improved  thoroughfares,  and  transit 
facilities  extending  to  the  furthermost  corners.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
officials  of  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  too  much  could  not  be  said  of 
the  labor  conditions  of  the  borough.  The  workers  are  housed  in  mod- 
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ern  structures,  their  living-  costs  are  moderate,  and  the  conveniences  are 
very  much  up-to-date.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  large  park  areas  and 
other  means  of  beneficent  recreation  make  for  increased  efficiency.  The 
facilities  of  a  Free  Employment  Bureau,  maintained  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  No.  361  East  149th  Street,  are  available  for  Bronx  employ¬ 
ers  and  Bronx  workers. 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  freight  facilities  The  Bronx  is  signally  rich. 
Every  trunk  line  entering  New  York,  except  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  a  terminal  in  The  Bronx.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  just  across  the  Harlem  River,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  The 
Bronx.  Water-borne  freight  facilities  are  also  available,  and  sites  are  to 
be  had  where  shipments  may  be  made,  or  raw  material  received,  either 
by  rail  or  water,  directly,  eliminating  extra  hauling  expense.  The  rapid 
industrial  growth  of  the  community,  however,  has  demonstrated  the 
need  for  even  better  facilities,  which  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  supplied 
through  the  construction  of  Industrial  Belt  Lines  or  Marginal  Railways, 
plans  for  which  are  maturing. 

The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  is  cooperating  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  in  working  out  plans  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  borough.  The  lay-out  of  the  streets  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  zones  is  extremely  favorable.  The  thoroughfares  are  wide,  well- 
built,  low-graded  for  the  most  part,  and  radiate  from  the  railroad  and 
steamship  terminals  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Numerous  surface,  ele¬ 
vated  and  subway  and  electric  and  steam  railroad  lines  provide  quick 
and  cheap  transit  for  the  laboring  population  to  and  from  all  points 
within  The  Bronx,  and  from  and  to  adjoining  boroughs  as  well.  The 
Bronx  has  in  recent  decades  become  conspicuous  as  a  manufacturing 
centre  for  women’s  apparel,  pianos,  food  products  and  metals. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  located  in  The  Bronx  some  2,700  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  employing  upwards  of  100,000  workers,  and  with  annual 
payrolls  approximating  $250,000,000,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Bronx  and  the  Mainland — An  important  advantage  of  The  Bronx 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  mainland.  There  are  therefore  no  geographical  limitations 
on  The  Bronx,  for  since  it  is  on  the  mainland  of  the  American  continent, 
it  can  expand  freely  to  the  north  and  east,  should  it  become  necessary 
to  increase  its  area.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately  forty-two  square 
miles.  In  size  it  is  the  fourth  borough  in  rank;  in  population  it  ranks 
third.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has  many  outstanding  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  lacking  in  the  other  four  boroughs  of  the  greater  city  of  New 
York,  The  Bronx,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  won  the  title 
of  the  City’s  “Fastest-Growing  Borough.”  Among  the  factors  which 
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have  brought  the  flood  of  new  residents  are  the  superior  transit  facili¬ 
ties,  the  modern  housing,  the  highly  developed  sanitation,  and  the  un¬ 
equalled  water  supply.  In  turn  these  factors  have  been  reflected  in  an 
extremely  low  death  rate  and  a  high  birth  rate,  The  Bronx  being  regarded 
by  many  as  the  healthiest  of  all  the  boroughs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  borough  is  attached  to  the  mainland,  its 
industrial  value  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  fact  that  it  is  bordered  on 
three  sides  by  navigable  waterways,  the  East  River,  the  Bronx  Kills, 
the  Harlem  River  and  the  Hudson  River.  There  are  thus  about  sixty 
miles  of  waterfront,  a  good  portion  of  which  is  suited  to  further  indus¬ 
trial  development.  On  November  1,  1925,  there  were  approximately 
22,360  houses  of  the  one-family  and  two-family  type,  7,273  modern  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  and  4,743  “old-law”  tenements.  The  Bronx  has  modern 
street  and  sewer  systems,  and  a  modern  system  of  lighting  on  all  streets. 
It  has  162  route  miles  of  trolley  lines,  subways,  elevated  lines,  and  steam 
and  electric  railroads,  while  water,  telephone,  telegraph,  gas  and  electric 
service  are  all  available  in  practically  every  nook  and  corner.  Within 
its  borders  are  more  than  a  dozen  high-class  department  stores,  and  its 
business  districts  contain  ten  thousand  retail  stores  of  all  kinds,  with 
complete  lines  of  standard  articles. 

Recently  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  has  been  placed  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  legislation  at  Albany  which  provides  for  the  publication  of  a 
State  Industrial  Directory,  similar  to  that  published  up  to  1913  by  the 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  proposed  directory  will  include  a  full 
list  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will  give 
the  name,  address,  principal  products,  and  number  of  employees  of  each 
establishment.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  directory  distributed  without 
charge  to  public  officials,  libraries,  and  educational,  charitable,  and  civic 
organizations,  though  sold  at  a  nominal  charge  to  others  desiring  cop¬ 
ies,  through  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Manufacturing  Formerly  of  Slow  Growth — To  take  in  a  little  of  the 
background  that  lies  behind  the  world  of  industry  in  The  Bronx,  it  is  to 
be  recalled  that  manufacturing  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  America. 
In  the  earliest  days,  the  chief  function  of  colonies  was  considered  to  be 
to  provide  room  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  mother  country  and 
raw  materials  for  her  use.  However,  in  time  New  York  took  up  all  the 
aspects  of  a  busy  manufacturing  town  which  produced  not  only  items 
required  for  home  consumption,  but  a  large  part  also  of  the  articles  of 
general  commerce  between  other  cities.  New  York  grew,  and  it  grew, 
until  it  presently  reached  the  water’s  edge  of  further  expansion,  when 
the  resultant  congestion  effected  a  reaction  and  manufacturing  entered 
upon  its  period  of  decentralization  activity.  So  thoroughly  has  this 
evolution  been  accomplished  that  the  place  of  the  erstwhile  soap  factory 
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has  now  become  the  De  Luxe  Apartments ;  on  the  site  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  works  stands  the  Seventy  League  Club,  and  the  nest  of  sweat¬ 
shops  is  replaced  by  new  quarters  of  the  Commonplace  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  New  York,  and  particularly  Manhat¬ 
tan,  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  enterprises  which  can  not  be  made 
to  pay  the  high  unit  rental  which  its  precious  area  commands  and  which 
another,  or  perhaps,  a  dozen  other  merchandizing  or  financial  concerns 
are  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  pay.  As  history  repeats  itself  New 
York  again  yields  to  its  obsession,  and  trading  replaces  production.  Its 
replacement  is  not  abandonment,  however,  but  betterment;  for  the  soap 
factory  and  the  paint  works  will  doubtless  be  found  properly  housed  in 
greatly  enlarged  fireproof  buildings  in  new  neighborhoods  where  labor, 
transportation  and  other  production  elements  are  favorable  and  the  unit 
rental  rate  is  not  forced  to  abnormal  heights  through  limitations  of  en¬ 
vironment.  Day  by  day  New  York’s  manufacturing  conditions  have 
grown  better  and  better ;  even  the  sweatshop  problems  have  been  solved 
and  in  time  those  remaining  will  be  eliminated. 

In  1731  the  Board  of  Trade  report  for  the  colonies  stated  that  there 
were  then  no  manufactures  in  the  province  of  New  York  worth  speaking 
of.  Trade  consisted  chiefly  of  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar  and  provi¬ 
sions  and  in  fact,  except  for  flour  and  shipbuilding,  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  New  York  at  that  time  were  almost  wholly  for  domestic 
use.  No  statistics  were  recorded  prior  to  1810,  but  from  contemporary 
statements  and  general  records  we  learn  that  after  agriculture,  grain 
and  lumber  milling,  both  by  wind  and  animal  power,  and  shipbuilding, 
the  chief  industries  carried  on  in  New  York  during  the  colonial  period 
were  textiles  of  home  manufacture,  tanning  and  shoemaking,  baking, 
brewing  and  certainly  some  distilling,  sugar  refining,  metal  work  and 
jewelry.  Probably  some  soap  and  candle  making  was  done,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  candles  were  needed  for  general  use.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1732  permitting  the  export  of  hats  made  from  beaver  fur.  Beef  and 
pork  packing  and  fish  curing  must  have  flourished  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  for  not  only  were  provisions  required  for  the  large  number  of 
vessels  which  frequented  the  harbor,  but  they  were  required  also  for 
the  West  India  export  trade. 

The  parade  which  took  place  in  New  York  on  July  23,  1788,  in  which 
all  the  business  and  professional  men  in  the  neighborhood  took  part, 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  trades  which  flourished  at  that  time. 
Among  those  represented  were  bakers,  brewers,  with  their  attendant 
coopers,  tanners  and  curriers,  skinners,  breeches  makers  and  glovers, 
cordwainers  or  shoemakers,  who  numbered  three  hundred  and  forty, 
carpenters,  furriers,  hatters,  cabinetmakers,  chair  makers,  ivory  turn¬ 
ers,  and  musical  instrument  makers,  coach  and  harness  makers,  whip 
makers,  coppersmiths,  tin  plate  makers,  pewterers,  gold  and  silver- 
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smiths,  potters,  chocolate  makers,  tobacconists,  dyers,  brush  makers, 
chandlers  or  candle  makers,  saddlers  and  artificial  flower  makers.  From 
the  beginning  of  her  history  New  York’s  chief  concern  has  been  with 
commerce.  Her  early  prosperity  was  built  on  that  foundation  by  men 
who  may  truly  be  described  as  merchant  princes,  the  “old  merchants,1’ 
spoken  of  by  an  early  historian,  who  also  dealt  in  shiploads  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  every  description.  Nevertheless,  though  of  slow  development, 
manufacturing  also  became  exceedingly  important.  In  1850  the  census 
credited  New  York  with  a  total  of  3,387  manufacturers,  employing  83,260 
persons,  and,  be  it  remembered,  the  city  at  that  time  covered  only  part 
of  Manhattan  Island. 

In  Greater  New  York — With  its  increase  in  population,  manufactur¬ 
ing  also  continued  to  increase.  According  to  the  census  of  1920,  there 
were  then  employed  in  Greater  New  York,  twelve  per  cent  of  all  the 
wage  earners  engaged  in  factory  work  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  with  its  8,000  factories,  was  the  fourth  industrial 
centre  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the 
works  have  been  removed  to  the  Jersey  shore,  within  the  metropolitan 
district,  while  maintaining  their  offices  in  New  York,  and,  in  addition, 
great  numbers  of  industries  maintain  their  financial  and  commercial 
headquarters  in  New  York,  even  though  the  actual  manufacturing  may 
be  carried  on  elsewhere.  For  instance,  silk  is  made  almost  entirely  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  cotton  mills  scattered  through  sev¬ 
eral  States  are  owned  by  corporations  having  their  offices  in  New  York. 
In  1922,  the  Manufacturers’  Association  issued  an  analysis  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  census  of  1919.  According  to  this  analysis,  the  clothing  indus¬ 
try  came  first  in  point  of  money  value  and  the  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed.  In  that  year,  1919,  253,685  people,  in  1,143  factories  of  various 
sizes,  made  clothing  which  was  valued  at  $1,844,764,042 — and  this  in 
large  measure  in  The  Bronx.  In  other  words,  the  clothing  industry  of 
New  York  gives  employment  to  numbers  which  in  1919  did  not  come 
far  short  of  the  population  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1921.  In  the  same 
year,  1919,  there  were  5,000  factories  for  food  products  and  tobacco,  in 
which  the  services  of  82,677  persons  were  required.  The  value  of  the 
products  was  $749,866,241  and  they  included  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  such  as  biscuits,  pies,  and  cakes,  cheese,  prepared  chocolate 
and  cocoa,  roasted  and  ground  coffee,  prepared  spices,  confectionery, 
pickles  and  preserves,  fresh  and  cured  meats,  and  other  edibles  needed 
for  the  food  supply  of  a  great  city. 

The  third  industry  in  importance  is  comprised  of  metals  and  metal 
products,  which  include  Babbitt  metal,  brass  and  bronze  and  copper  prod¬ 
ucts,  typewriters,  cash  registers  and  calculating  machines ;  cutlery  and 
edge  tools;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies,  all  of  which  are 
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manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Over  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
iron  and  steel  shutters,  window  frames  and  doors,  made  in  the  whole 
country,  are  produced  within  the  district  of  The  Bronx  and  Greater  New 
York.  Steam  fittings,  steam  and  hot  water  apparatus,  needles  and  pins, 
and  sewing  machines  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  manufacture  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  largely  in  The  Bronx.  Shipbuilding  remains 
likewise  an  important  industry  in  these  waters. 

Almost  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  paper  patterns,  used  by  the  women  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  who  sew  at  home  are  made  in  New  York, 
at  a  yearly  value  of  $1,461,648.  New  York’s  lapidary  work,  which  is 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States,  was 
valued  throughout  The  Bronx  and  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  in  1919  at 
$27,032,138.  Drugs  and  chemicals,  and  paints  and  varnishes,  combined, 
required  825  factories,  a  large  proportion  of  them  situated  in  The  Bronx, 
in  which  26,379  persons  were  employed,  to  produce  their  yearly  output 
valued  in  1919  at  $242,482,973.  Wooden  products  included  baskets,  rat¬ 
tan,  and  willow  and  wooden  furniture,  cooperage,  billiard  tables,  and 
bowling  alleys,  refrigerators,  wooden  vessels,  coffins  and  lead  pencils, 
all  these  in  large  measure  proceeding  from  The  Bronx.  They  were 
valued  at  $141,282,753  during  that  year.  The  combined  industries  in 
wood  require  1,005  factories,  and  the  time  and  knowledge  of  30,821  per¬ 
sons.  In  these  figures,  however,  the  cabinetmaking  for  pianos,  organs 
and  phonographs  is  included.  The  making  of  these  instruments  alone 
is  a  large  item,  and  amounts  to  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  The  leather  industry,  which  is  very  large, 
gives  employment  to  24,399  persons  in  833  factories,  where  goods  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds,  from  heavy  leather  belting  to  ladies’  pocketbooks,  to  the 
value  of  $123,280,584,  are  produced. 

Printing  and  publishing  needed  the  work  of  81,454  people  in  3,167  es¬ 
tablishments.  This  work  included  books  and  job  work,  steel  and  cop¬ 
per  plate  engraving,  wood  engraving  and  photo  engraving,  lithograph¬ 
ing,  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Miscellaneous  industries  in  The  Bronx 
as  elsewhere,  include  textiles,  notions,  vehicles,  store,  clay  and  glass 
products,  dental  goods,  photographic  materials,  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
umbrellas,  and  canes,  all  of  which  keep  7,227  factories  busy,  and  employ 
212,620  persons  to  produce  an  output  valued  at  $1,332,484.  Manifestly 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  these  manufactures,  of 
even  to  mention  many  of  the  varieties  of  goods  produced  within  The 
Bronx  and  Greater  New  York,  but  certain  of  them  have  an  historic 
value,  and  some  of  these  should  be  referred  to. 

Thus  shipbuilding  may  be  described  as  the  first  industry  in  the  waters 
or  on  the  land  of  Manhattan  or  the  mainland  above  the  Harlem.  If  we 
except  the  four  huts  constructed  by  Block  for  shelter  during  his  stay  on 
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Manhattan  Island  through  the  winter  of  1613-14,  shipbuilding  was  the 
first  industry,  after  agriculture,  to  develop  in  Colonial  America. 

American  Bank  Note  Company — The  main  plant  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  is  in  The  Bronx.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  bank 
note  industry  was  -Paul  Revere,  and  the  company  is  in  possession  of  a 
portrait  of  that  historic  figure  which  shows  him  as  the  sedate,  sober  citi¬ 
zen  intead  of  the  daring  night  rider  portrayed  in  Longfellow’s  poem. 
In  his  time  he  filled  both  roles  with  apparently  equal  success  in  each. 
During  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  Revere  was  intrusted  with 
the  making  of  some  of  the  paper  money  for  the  warring  colonies.  This 
modest  little  order  was  the  foundation  of  the  business  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company,  which  from  making  a  few  notes  for  a  struggling, 
poverty-stricken,  scarcely  organized  colonial  government,  has  grown  into 
furnishing  paper  money,  stamps,  bonds  and  other  securities  for  forty- 
odd  of  the  world’s  governments,  as  well  as  most  of  the  securities  used 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Bronx  plant  has  about  1,500  employees,  many  of  whom  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  some 
men  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  many  cases  son  succeeds  father  and 
sometimes  they  work  side  by  side.  Loyalty  and  pride  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  animating  spirit.  Naturally  such  a  place  is  guarded  day  and 
night  by  a  special  corps  of  watchmen.  Outsiders  are  not  admitted  ex¬ 
cept  by  special  permission  and  then  only  if  accompanied  by  a  responsi¬ 
ble  official  of  the  company. 

At  least  twenty  years  of  constant  work,  based  upon  great  natural  apti¬ 
tude  are  necessary  before  a  man  can  begin  to  do  the  work  of  the  vig¬ 
nette  or  picture  engravers  with  even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success. 
The  vignette  or  picture  engravers  are  all  high-class  artists.  Really  first- 
class  vignette  engravers  are  very  few  the  world  over.  The  work  of  each 
has  a  style  and  character  of  its  own  by  which  the  expert  can  tell  whose 
graver’s  tool  did  a  given  piece  of  work.  The  fine  lines  forming  a  vig¬ 
nette  cut  by  these  experts  offer  the  best  known  protection  against  coun¬ 
terfeiting.  To  copy  them  by  purely  mechanical  means  is  out  of  the 
question  and  to  copy  by  hand  so  difficult  that  these  men  frankly  say  that 
they  would  hate  to  have  to  copy  their  own  work.  In  order  to  supply  the 
inevitable  losses  occurring  in  the  course  of  years,  the  company  main¬ 
tains  an  art  class  for  young  men  desirous  of  entering  this  profession. 

The  entire  plant  is  guarded  both  day  and  night,  but  the  “Plate  Vault” 
is  watched  with  an  especial  jealous  care.  It  is  a  huge  place  in  which  are 
stored  the  printing  plates  from  which  have  been  made  the  greater  part 
of  the  world’s  paper  money,  as  well  as  plates  for  the  making  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  postage  stamps,  revenue  stamps,  bonds,  and 
stock  certificates.  The  main  pressroom  covers  two  acres  of  rumbling 
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machinery  turning  out  an  endless  stream  of  printed  paper,  every  scrap 
of  which  represents  money.  The  presses  used  here  turn  out  more  work 
in  a  day  than  any  other  type  of  press  printing  from  engraved  steel 
plates.  Yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  their  greatest  capacity  is 
much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  presses  doing  surface  printing  and  only 
a  fraction  of  what  a  newspaper  printing  press  can  do.  The  question  of 
exact  shades  of  color  is  one  requiring  constant  watching  and  care.  The 
weather  outdoors  will  have  visible  effects  on  the  results  obtained  in  this 
kind  of  printing.  For  example,  printing  on  a  damp  day  and  printing  on 
a  dry  day  are  vastly  different. 

In  the  plant  there  is  a  large  well-equipped  machine-shop  not  only  for 
the  doing  of  the  repairs  constantly  called  for  in  such  a  large  plant,  but 
also  for  the  building  of  new  machinery.  Rough  castings  are  made  out¬ 
side,  but  the  real  work  of  building  presses  and  other  machines  is  done  in 
the  machine  shop,  a  precaution  which  prevents  valuable  information 
getting  into  the  possession  of  the  wrong  parties.  The  making  of  inks 
is  a  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  especially  on  repeat  orders  when  it 
is  vitally  necessary  to  exactly  match  the  shades  of  color  originally  furn¬ 
ished  in  the  first  issue.  In  spite  of  every  precaution  slight  variations 
will  occur  in  the  chemicals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  inks, 
variations  which  will  affect  the  exact  shade  of  the  resulting  color.  Such 
a  variation  would  immediately  arouse  a  suspicion  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  document. 

After  the  work  is  all  done  every  piece  of  it  must  be  examined  for  pos¬ 
sible  defects  and  poor  work  thrown  out  and  replaced.  On  documents 
carrying  numbers,  such  as  bank  notes,  bonds,  coupons,  etc.,  all  numbers 
must  be  examined  to  prevent  duplication  or  omission.  An  order  for  any 
one  million  bonds,  each  carrying  fifty  coupons,  means  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  million  consecutive  numbers —  one  num¬ 
ber  on  each  of  the  coupons,  two  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  bond  and 
one  on  the  back.  Each  year  the  company  furnishes  hundreds  of  millions 
of  stamps  for  various  governments  and  countries,  as  well  as  checks  for 
various  banks,  companies  and  private  individuals.  Thanks  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  size  called  for  in  each  order,  the  only  feasible  way  to  make  the 
perforations  (the  little  holes  between  the  stamps  of  the  checks),  is  by 
feeding  one  sheet  at  a  time  through  the  perforating  wheels. 

Early  Industry — The  shipbuilding  industry  in  New  York  received 
considerable  impetus  as  an  indirect  result  of  Peter  Minuit’s  visit  to  New 
England  in  1627,  at  which  time  reciprocal  arrangements  were  effected 
which  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  considerably  augmented  ton¬ 
nage  of  coastwise  shipping.  There  was  also  need  of  additional  tonnage 
for  the  Long  Island  Sound  traffic  as  well  as  the  Hudson  River  and  local 
ferry  service,  to  encourage  the  New  York  enterprises.  The  first  public 
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ferry  was  in  operation  in  1661  between  New  York  and  the  shore  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad’s  terminal  in  Jersey  City. 
This  was  a  rowboat  service,  but  team  ferries  soon  became  common.  In 
1636  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  broken,  and 
privately-owned  merchantmen  entered  the  New  Netherland  trade.  This, 
however,  did  not  wholly  eliminate  the  Dutch  interference  with  local 
shipbuilding,  but  when  Holland  and  England  finally  made  peace  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  English  Government  was  to  foster  the  colony’s  trade. 

Of  particular  interest  to  The  Bronx  was  the  work  of  William  H. 
Webb,  who  built  and  launched  in  1853  a  steam  frigate,  “General  Adnie- 
ros,”  for  the  Russian  Government,  then  the  fastest  steam  vessel  of  war 
afloat.  Other  vessels  built  by  Mr.  Webb  were  the  United  States  iron¬ 
clad  ram,  “Donderberg,”  the  largest  iron-clad  ever  constructed,  and  sail 
vessels  of  the  London,  Liverpool  and  Havre  packet  lines,  including  the 
“Guy  Mannering,”  the  first  full  three-deck  freight  ship  ever  built  in 
America,  the  ship  “Ocean  Monarch”  and  the  clipper  ships,  “Helena,” 
“Challenge,”  “Comet,”  “Invincible,”  “Swordfish,”  “Young  America,” 
“Black  Hawk”  and  also  the  steamships  “United  States,”  “Cherokee”  and 
“California.”  The  latter  was  the  first  steamer  built  in  New  York  for 
the  Pacific  trade  and  the  first  to  enter  the  Golden  Gate  in  1849. 

Clothes  and  Textile  Manufacturing — Almost  the  most  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  The  Bronx  is  that  of  textile  manufacturing.  The  first  tailor 
in  New  Amsterdam  was  Hendrik  Hendriksen  Kip,  who  is  noted,  not  so 
much  because  he  made  fine  clothes,  but  through  his  sworn  enmity  for 
Director  Kieft.  Before  1800  all  kinds  of  clothing  were  costly,  and  only 
the  well-to-do  patronized  tailors  and  dressmakers.  Among  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  women  of  the  community  made  the  larger  part  of  the 
clothing  for  their  families,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  a  seamstress.  Of¬ 
ten  a  journeyman  tailor  was  employed  to  make  clothes  for  the  men  and 
the  larger  boys.  Textiles  also  meant  labor  for  the  women,  and  clothing 
was  handed  down  from  parents  to  children,  from  rich  to  poor,  until  it 
had  reached  the  utmost  stage  of  non-wearability. 

As  time  went  on  the  men  servants  of  the  merchant  prince  were  clad 
in  liveries  made  by  tailors  and  as  a  rule  they  cost  more  than  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  merchants  themselves.  Sometimes  when  work  was  scarce, 
the  tailors  would  have  their  men  make  a  number  of  uniforms  and  keep 
them  in  stock.  The  tailor  would  also  make  a  few  gentlemen’s  suits  and 
coats  and  await  a  demand,  but  he  could  not  sell  these  to  fashionable  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  liked  to  choose  their  own  cloth  and  style.  Both  men  and 
women  of  fashion  often  imported  their  modish  clothing.  But  there  was 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  certain  amount  of  shop  work  to  be  done 
in  remodelling  or  renovating  second-hand  clothing.  Later  on  a  great 
deal  of  cheap  material  was  worked  up  into  rough  clothing,  the  so-called 
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“Shop  Work.”  Cheap  clothing  was  also  made  for  sale  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  use  of  the  slaves.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  little 
demand  for  ready-made  clothing  until  after  the  Industrial  Revolution 
began  with  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Nevertheless,  in  1796  there 
were  three  firms  who  described  themselves  as  “merchant  tailors”  and 
four  “slop  stores,”  the  latter  of  which  supplied  clothing  to  common  sail¬ 
ors  as  they  do  now.  The  mention  of  tailoresses  also  implies  that  women 
were  already  being  employed  in  the  making  of  men’s  clothing  but  prob¬ 
ably  went  to  the  houses  of  their  employers  to  sew. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  clothing  industry  had  become 
firmly  established  in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood,  the  work  being 
done  in  shops  where  men  sat  close  together  on  long  tables  and  sewed, 
for  the  sewing  machine  had  not  at  that  time  been  invented.  Tailoresses 
were  then,  and  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  em¬ 
ployed  to  cut  women’s  coats  and  mantles,  and  as  mantua  workers.  The 
“New  York  Herald,”  of  August  22,  1860,  carried  an  advertisement  by 
George  Hearn,  for  a  woman  to  embroider  and  trim  cloaks  and  man¬ 
tillas.  Frenchwomen  were  preferred  for  this  work.  Indeed  it  was  not 
until  ladies’  suits  of  a  mannish  cut  came  into  fashion  that  men  were 
largely  employed  to  cut  women’s  clothing  for  custom  work.  The 
strength  required  to  manipulate  cutting  machines  was  probably  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  early  employment  in  the  cutting  of  ready-to-wear  garments. 
The  first  tailors  in  New  York  were  all  either  English  or  Irish.  They 
were  followed  by  Germans  who  were  employed  by  English  and  Irish 
manufacturers.  By  1850  the  numbers  of  Irish  in  the  trade  increased. 
They  were  employed,  according  to  Pope,  as  cutters  and  foremen,  whilst 
the  Germans  became  dominant  in  the  family  system. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  was  revolutionized  by  the  invention  of 
the  sewing  machine,  for  in  spite  of  its  early  clumsiness,  tailors  saw  at 
once  that  it  might  immeasurably  increase  their  output.  By  1860  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade  had  begun  in  real  earnest.  Warehouses  were 
taken  where  cloth,  mostly  of  the  cheap  grades,  could  be  cut.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  then  given  to  tailors  and  others  to  put  together,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  began.  At  first  the  tailor  would  complete  the  whole  gar¬ 
ment  as  his  apprenticeship  had  trained  him  to  do,  but  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sewing  machine,  it  was  soon  found  that  men  could  quickly 
learn  to  operate  a  machine,  and  could  sew  all  the  long  and  straight  seams 
without  first  mastering  the  tailoring  part,  so  men  were  given  parts  of 
a  garment  that  they  could  sew  without  spoiling.  A  cutting  machine 
was  invented  in  1873  which  could  do  more  work  in  an  hour  than  ten 
men.  Other  machines,  such  as  the  buttonhole  machine,  soon  followed, 
and  as  a  result  the  industry  attained  large  proportions. 

Until  the  nineties  the  bulk  of  the  ready-made  clothing  was  produced 
in  these  badly  ventilated,  unsanitary  old  houses.  By  1890,  however,  leg- 
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islation  against  the  sweatshop  in  the  clothing  industry  was  demanded, 
and  this  was  comparatively  easy  to  obtain.  The  Law  of  1897,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  work  in  tenement  houses,  made  another  step,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  loft  buildings  designed  for  small  factories  carried  it 
still  further.  The  Education  Acts  and  the  influence  of  the  Unions  were 
potent.  Conditions  gradually  became  better  and  the  lot  of  the  garment 
worker  in  The  Bronx  as  in  other  parts  of  New  York,  is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  workers  in  other  industries. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
clothing  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  raised  it  to 
first  place,  in  value  of  products,  among  the  industries  of  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Bronx.  Skill  in  design  and  workmanship,  use  of  good  ma¬ 
terials,  and  standardization  of  measurement,  have  made  the  American 
ready-to-wear  garments  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  1919  there  were  11,413  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  in  New  York,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  being  in  The 
Bronx.  Of  these  establishments  8,091  were  devoted  to  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds.  They  employed  169,954  persons  with  a  yearly  product 
of  $1,173,440,341.  Men’s  clothing  factories  numbered  3,322,  which  em¬ 
ployed  83,751  persons,  and  had  a  yearly  product  valued  at  $671,325,701. 

The  textile  industries  have  never  flourished  in  New  York,  partly  per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  lack  of  water  power,  which  was  considered  essential 
in  the  beginning  of  the  factory  system.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony, 
the  Dutch,  and  later  the  English,  used  the  flax  and  wool  yielded  by  their 
farms  in  making  linens  and  woolens.  In  1657  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  silk  culture  but  this  was  a  lamentable  failure.  In  1787  Gover¬ 
nor  Moore’s  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  refers  to  the  manufacture  of 
linens  “under  the  conduct  of  one  Wells,”  and  supported  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Agriculture.  It  employed  only  fourteen  looms  and  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  give  support  to  two  families  who  were  sustained  by  the 
spinning  of  flax.  In  the  same  report  he  speaks  of  the  general  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  households  of  two  sorts  of  woolen  goods,  coarse  all  wool 
and  linsey-woolsey.  These  were  made  by  the  members  of  the  family 
or  by  itinerant  weavers.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture  was  organized  to  encourage  home  man¬ 
ufacture,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  hostility  which  was  aroused  by 
the  Stamp  Act.  As  the  culture  of  flax  moved  westward  and  cheaper  cot¬ 
ton  goods  of  factory  origin  were  introduced,  the  making  of  homespun 
linen  died  out  rapidly.  The  first  woolen  mill  was  built  in  New  York  in 
1809  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  of  1807.  During  the  period  of  the  em¬ 
bargoes,  broadcloth  sold  at  $10  and  $12  a  yard,  and  manufacturers  of 
woolen  goods  made  large  fortunes.  With  the  raising  of  the  embargoes, 
however,  cheaper  goods  were  again  imported,  and  practically  all  of  these 
early  mills  became  bankrupt. 
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An  accompaniment  to  the  great  garment  making  industry  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  thread,  and  silk  yarn.  Cotton  threads  and  artificial  silk  yarns  are 
made  as  well  as  coarse  machine  lace,  and  netting  and  veilings  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  small  quantities.  The  first  carpets  manufactured  in  New 
York  were  made  of  rags.  At  first  they  were  made  solely  at  home,  but 
some  at  least  of  those  advertised  by  J.  Alexander  &  Company  in  1760, 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  professional  weavers.  The  carpet  industry 
was  given  a  great  impetus  through  the  inventions  of  Bigelow  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Carpets  of  the  better  kind  began  to  be 
made  in  New  York  about  1821,  when  John  and  Nicholas  Haight  started 
a  factory.  They  were  fortunate  in  having  for  their  superintendent  an 
immigrant  from  Kilmarnock,  who  understood  the  making  of  Scots  or 
Kidderminster  Ingrain  carpets,  which  became  very  popular.  By  1841 
New  York  had  eight  carpet  factories.  Other  factories  were  added,  and 
spread  to  The  Bronx.  Of  the  manufacturers  of  carpets  at  present  in 
The  Bronx  and  other  parts  of  New  York,  nearly  all  manufacture  rag 
carpets. 

Food  Products — Food  products,  as  has  been  said,  figure  largely  from 
Kansas,  beef  from  Illinois,  bananas  from  Porto  Rico,  sugar  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  tomatoes  from  New  Jersey,  peaches  from  Delaware,  grapes  from 
Ohio,  salmon  from  Washington  and  wheat  from  the  Dakotas,  all  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  great  storehouses  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  hungry  millions  of  Europe.  The  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  serves  as  a  daily  clearing  house  for  huge  cargoes  of  grain,  and 
the  various  mercantile  exchanges  handle  in  bulk  enough  staple  foods  to 
supply  fifty  per  cent  of  the  western  world,  in  addition  to  the  current 
supply  required  for  the  daily  consumption  of  its  citizens  and  visitors. 
To  regularly  feed  the  more  than  eight  million  people  who  reside  within 
the  Port  Authority  District,  and  to  keep  the  larder  sufficiently  well- 
stocked  to  entertain  the  fluctuating  hordes  of  visitors  who  come  daily  to 
the  city,  anywhere  from  250,000  to  750,000  strong,  there  is  required  an 
aggregate  of  materials  and  service  sufficient  in  itself  to  furnish  perma¬ 
nent  employment  for  the  entire  gamut  of  industries  of  a  good-sized  na¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  is  but  one  side  of  New  York’s  interest  in  food 
products.  As  the  principal  seaport  of  America,  New  York  has  also  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  depots  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  The 
actual  production  of  prepared  food  products  in  modern  New  York  is  a 
natural  though  unexpectedly  large  outgrowth  of  efforts  by  the  original 
Dutch  citizens  to  provide  ample  food  for  their  little  community  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  unknown  American  forest. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  bakeries  of  New  York  are  situated  in  The 
Bronx.  Bakers  were  among  the  first  tradesmen  to  reach  the  New  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  the  business  of  baking  bread  developed  early  in  its  history. 
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Both  trades  required  apprenticeship;  some  of  the  early  millers  were 
either  bakers  themselves  or  employed  bakers  to  make  their  flour  into 
bread.  The  making  of  confectionery  was  also  a  business  of  early  devel¬ 
opment.  The  koek-huys,  or  cook-house,  kept  by  Philip  Gerard,  the  Pa¬ 
risian,  and  his  wife,  Marie  Pullet,  became  the  favorite  resort  of  such 
personages  among  the  Dutch  merchants  as  Jan  Domen.  The  first  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  bakery  trade  was  made  during  Stuyvesant’s  administration 
when  the  bakers  were  evidently  trying  to  make  undue  profit,  either  by 
selling  short  weight  bread  or  by  making  it  of  an  inferior  quality  of  flour. 

As  the  population  poured  over  the  Harlem  the  baking  industry  in¬ 
creased  in  The  Bronx.  As  congestion  became  greater  many  of  the 
smaller  establishments  did  their  baking  in  cellars  and  in  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  conditions  arose  which  were  analogous  to  the  sweatshop  system 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  An  inspection  made  in  1912  by  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspection  Committee  appointed  by  the  State,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  out  of  2,962  bakeries  in  Greater  New  York,  employing  13,676  men, 
479  were  of  this  type.  They  have  decreased  in  number,  however,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  bread  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  The  Bronx,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  boroughs,  is  made  in  large,  clean,  airy  factories,  such 
as  Cushman’s,  Schultz  &  Company,  the  Ward  Bakeries  and  others. 
There  are  also  cake  factories,  like  Cushman’s,  and  Drake’s  and  Wards. 
Moreover,  bread  is  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  from  the  meas¬ 
uring  of  ingredients  to  the  wrapping  in  waxed  paper  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
livered.  This  custom  of  wrapping  is  an  improvement  devised  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  horse-drawn 
bread  wagon,  laden  with  loaves  in  open  baskets  on  top  as  well  as  inside, 
was  a  common  sight  in  New  York.  The  white-clad  delivery  man  with 
gloved  hands  is  contemporary  only  with  the  coming  of  the  motor  truck. 
In  1923,  900,000,000  pounds  of  bread  were  baked  and  consumed  in  The 
Bronx  and  the  other  boroughs  of  New  York. 

Musical  Instruments — Musical  instruments,  particularly  pianos,  are 
another  of  the  staple  industries  in  The  Bronx.  As  late  as  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  few  pianos  had  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  America,  and  makers  of  instruments  of  this  type  were  still  pro¬ 
ducing  variations  of  the  harpsichord.  Most  of  the  American-owned 
pianos  of  that  time  and  for  many  years  later,  were  importations  from 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Nevertheless  even  then,  American  pi¬ 
ano  makers  and  inventors,  such  as  Alphaeus  Babcock,  had  already  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  great  piano  business  of  the  United  States. 
By  1924  American  piano  production  had  reached  phenomenal  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  manufactured  either  within  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York  or  for  firms  which  had  large  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  city.  The  first  man  who  is  recorded  as  having  built 
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pianos  in  New  York  was  John  Geib,  the  organ  builder  who,  about  1802, 
began  to  make  small  square  pianos.  The  next  maker  seems  to  have 
been  Robert  Stodart  who  came  from  London  in  1821.  In  1820,  a  London 
firm  of  piano  makers,  also  named  Stodart,  purchased  the  rights  for  an 
invention,  covered  by  patent  issued  in  1820,  to  James  Thom  and  William 
Allen,  which  was  a  direct  anticipation  of  the  iron  frame.  About  the 
same  time  Alphaeus  Babcock  invented  a  complete  metal  frame  which  he 
patented  in  1825.  Within  a  few  years  the  Broadwood,  a  piano  that  John 
Jacob  Astor  had  been  importing  following  1789,  had  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  and  became  widely  used,  but  soon  was  improved  upon  by  pianos 
of  American  make.  About  1830  there  began  an  influx  of  German  crafts¬ 
men  who  had  an  important  influence  on  the  industry.  The  first  of  these, 
William  Lindeman,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1834,  established  himself 
in  business  in  1836,  the  year  the  Bacon  piano  first  appeared.  In  1835, 
John  B.  Dunhatn  began  to  make  pianos  in  Third  Avenue,  north  of  26th 
Street,  thus  showing  how  New  York  was  already  creeping  towards  the 
envelopment  of  The  Bronx.  Dunham  is  chiefly  of  interest,  however,  be¬ 
cause  at  some  time  between  1835  and  1849  he  engaged  a  German  named 
Frederick  Mathusek,  a  piano  maker  and  inventive  genius,  who  made 
many  improvements  in  the  piano.  Mathusek  seems  to  have  worked  a 
long  time  for  Dunham,  but  in  1863  he  established  the  business  which  is 
still  carried  on  by  his  descendants  as  the  Mathusek  Piano  Manfacturing 
Company,  a  house  with  an  enviable  international  reputation. 

J.  &  C.  Fischer,  the  next  makers  listed,  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
R.  &  W.  Nunns.  Nunns  &  Clark  began  to  make  pianos  and  continued 
for  twenty  years  up  to  about  1853.  In  the  forties  Hugh  Hardman 
founded  a  piano  house  which  continued  under  the  name  of  Hardman  & 
Peck.  The  Needham  piano  was  made  by  Ellis  Parkman  Needham,  who 
was  also  an  organ  builder  and  famous  for  the  development  of  the  reed 
organ. 

In  1852  Alfred  Weber  first  made  a  piano  in  a  little  shop  at  No.  103 
West  Broadway,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  famous  company 
which  now  has  a  factory  in  The  Bronx,  capable  of  producing  5,000 
pianos  in  a  year.  The  Weber  Piano  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Aeolian  Company  in  1903. 

The  country  was  very  prosperous  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  a  number  of  piano  making  houses  having  been  established  in  New 
\  ork  within  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  1845  and  1875,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  present-day  piano  makers  in  The  Bronx  and  in  the 
other  boroughs,  which  had  their  origin  at  that  time  is  large.  The  . house 
of  Kranich  &  Bach  was  established  in  1864  as  a  cooperative  concern  by 
a  group  of  seventeen  craftsmen  who  had  been  variously  engaged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  piano  factories  in  New  York.  As  was  natural,  however,  among 
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so  large  a  number,  disputes  arose  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
six  of  the  men,  and  these  men  in  1866  established  the  firm  which  later 
became  Kranich  &  Bach.  These  firms  in  The  Bronx  and  Manhattan 
and  Queens,  help  to  make  New  York  not  only  the  artistic  centre  of  the 
country’s  musical  life,  but  one  of  the  leading  domestic  centres  for  the 
production  of  pianos  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Mathusek  Piano  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  companies  in  The  Bronx, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  added  to  it.  The  founder,  as  has  been  said,  was 
Frederick  Mathusek,  born  at  Mannheim,  on  June  9,  1814.  He  learned 
piano  making  at  Worms.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  traveled 
through  Germany  and  Austria  and  finally  landed  in  Henri  Pape’s  shop 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  thoroughly  infected  with  the  inventor’s  bac¬ 
teria.  Returning  to  Worms,  he  began  to  build  pianos  similar  to  those 
he  had  seen  at  Pape’s.  One  of  his  Octagon  “Table  Pianos”  built  at 
Worms,  is  among  the  collection  of  antique  pianos  at  the  Ibach  Museum 
at  Barmen. 

In  1849  Mathusek  landed  in  New  York  and  was  immediately  engaged 
by  John  R.  Dunham  to  draw  new  scales  and  make  other  improvements. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Frederick  Mathusek  revolutionized  piano 
construction  by  his  invention  of  the  over-stringing  system  for  which  he 
was  granted  a  patent  in  October,  1851.  This  wonderful  invention  en¬ 
abled  him  to  secure  longer  strings  and  add  another  string  to  each  treble 
note,  giving  one  third  more  tone  and  a  more  perfect  unison,  and  al¬ 
though  this  invention  would  have  made  him  enormously  rich,  he  gave 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  craft  and  it  was  adopted  by  other  manufacturers 
in  1855.  There  were  numerous  other  inventions  made  by  Frederick 
Mathusek.  His  whole  existence  would  seem  to  have  been  dominated 
by  the  desire  to  produce  in  a  piano  that  ideal  musical  tone  which  he 
could  hear  mentally,  just  as  the  deaf  Beethoven  heard  his  symphonic 
poems  when  he  wrote  them. 

In  1863  Frederick  Mathusek  became  the  head  of  the  Mathusek  Pi¬ 
ano  Manufacturing  Company  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It  was  here 
that  he  did  his  best  work.  His  inventions  of  the  linear  bridge  and  equal¬ 
izing  scale  enabled  him  to  produce  in  his  small  “Colibri”  piano  a  tone 
richer  and  fuller  than  could  be  found  in  many  large  square  pianos,  while 
his  orchestral  square  piano  has  never  been  excelled,  if  it  has  ever  had  its 
peer.  In  volume  and  musical  quality  of  tone  these  orchestral  square  pi¬ 
anos  were  far  superior  to  many  of  the  short  grand  pianos  of  the  present 
time,  possessing,  especially  in  the  middle  register,  an  almost  bewitch¬ 
ing  sweet  mellowness  of  tone,  reminding  vividly  of  the  ‘cello  notes.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mathusek  could,  as  a  voicer,  produce  a 
tone  quality  in  his  pianos  that  no  other  man  could  imitate. 
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The  piano  industry  of  America  is  largely  indebted  for  its  wonderful 
development  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  Mathusek.  In  1890  Charles 
and  C.  Allen  Jacob  became  the  financial  backers  of  the  Mathuseks,  en¬ 
abling  both  Frederick  Mathusek  and  his  grandson,  Victor  Hugo 
Mathusek,  to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  improvement  in  piano 
construction.  The  high  ideals  of  the  founder  of  the  house  were  pre¬ 
served  and  the  piano  has  been  by  this  cooperation  brought  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  development.  The  products  of  this  company  have 
found  favor  throughout  the  world  and  are  particularly  in  demand  in 
foreign  countries  where  they  are  well  qualified  to  contend  with  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  on  account  of  their  special  construction. 

Another  prominent  piano  manufacturing  company  in  The  Bronx  is 
the  firm  of  Jacob  Doll  &  Sons.  In  1871  Jacob  Doll  began  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pianos  in  a  modest  way.  The  span  of  half  a  century  has  thus 
witnessed  the  firm’s  development  from  an  unpretentious  little  factory  to 
ownership  of  a  magnificent  modern  seven-story  structure  covering  a  full 
city  block,  which  now  represents  the  Doll  &  Sons’  enterprise.  Standard¬ 
ization  in  manufacture,  unusual  facilities,  and  thoroughly  modern  equip¬ 
ment  are  important  factors  in  the  success  of  this  institution.  These  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  possible  quantity  production  of  pianos  of  intrinsic 
value.  Jacob  Doll  was  among  the  pioneers  in  American  piano-making. 
He  had  not  only  broad  vision  but  the  dogged  persistence  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  at  his  task  until  he  overcame  numerous  obstacles  and  es¬ 
tablished  his  business  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  great  plant  of  Jacob  Doll  &  Sons  is  a  vast  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  inventors,  rather  than  a  factory  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  executive  and  manufacturing  staffs  are 
largely  composed  of  men  who  have  been  continuously  in  the  company’s 
employ  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  All  their  work  is  done  with 
care  and  fidelity  and  the  highest  standards  of  musical  excellence  are 
continually  held  before  them.  It  has  been  through  the  maintenance  of 
this  thoroughly  experienced  manufacturing  organization  that  Jacob  Doll 
&  Sons  have  secured  the  standard  of  quality  which  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  each  instrument  produced.  Naturally  Doll 
&  Sons  first  gained  distinction  in  the  United  States.  From  the  earliest 
days,  however,  the  company  conducted  also  an  export  business  and  their 
instruments  have  come  to  be  known  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
representing  a  high  grade  of  American  manufacture. 

Grand  and  upright  pianos,  player-pianos,  foot-driven  player  grands, 
electric  expression  player  grands,  and  reproducing  pianos  (Welte-Mig- 
non  Licensee)  of  the  finest  class  and  distinction,  and  made  in  a  variety 
of  artistic  styles,  comprise  the  products  of  Jacob  Doll  &  Sons.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  in  the  piano  industry  that  this  firm  was  among  the 
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first  to  perfect  a  dependable  player-piano.  The  many  exclusive  patented 
devices  with  which  their  player-piano  is  equipped  enable  the  performer 
to  control,  with  absolute  precision,  every  shade  of  musical  expression. 
Concert  artists  of  international  fame  have  endorsed  the  Doll  &  Sons 
grand  piano  for  its  rich  orchestral  tone. 

The  firm’s  fine  factory  is  situated  at  No.  100  Southern  Boulevard.  Well 
appointed  retail  branches  are  centrally  located  in  Manhattan,  Jersey 
City  and  Newark  to  take  care  of  the  large  demand  for  Doll  &  Sons’  in¬ 
struments  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Since  the  death  of  Jacob  Doll  in 
1911,  the  great  industry  which  he  founded  has  been  conducted  by  his 
four  sons.  In  their  team  work  they  illustrate  ideally  the  principle  of 
business  unity  and  coordination  which  is  essential  to  bring  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  to  successful  fruition.  They  comprise  the  official  person¬ 
nel,  which  is  as  follows:  Otto  Doll,  president;  Frederick  Doll,  vice- 
president;  George  Doll,  treasurer;  Jacob  Doll,  Jr.,  secretary.  Jacob 
Doll  &  Sons  also  own  and  operate  the  following  companies :  Stodart 
Piano  Company,  established  in  1819,  makers  of  nationally  distributed  in¬ 
struments  famous  for  more  than  a  century;  Wellsmore  &  Company; 
Baus  Piano  Company,  the  Frederick  Piano  Company,  Electrova  Piano 
Company,  Ernest  Gabler  &  Brothers  Piano  Company  and  the  Duerk 
Piano  Corporation.  These  organizations  form  a  group  in  the  piano  in¬ 
dustry,  holding  fast  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  past  but  coordinating 
them  with  the  spirit  of  modern  achievement. 

The  oldest  firm  of  organ  builders  now  in  New  York  is  that  of  Davis 
&  Son  of  The  Bronx,  although  they  have  not  built  organs  continually. 
Morgan  Davis,  the  founder,  came  from  England  in  1798  and  began 
making  pianos  in  Barclay  Street.  In  1840  his  son,  William  H.  Davis,  be¬ 
gan  organ  building.  Their  first  large  organ  was  for  the  Calvary  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  the  first  American-built  organ  equipped 
with  Barker’s  pneumatic  lever.  At  the  death  of  William  H.  Davis  in 
1888,  the  business  was  continued  by  his  sons,  who,  with  their  sons,  have 
maintained  it  to  the  present  time.  They  have  built  a  great  many  organs 
of  medium  size  and  good  quality.  The  list  of  houses  actually  engaged 
in  1924  in  manufacturing  organs  in  Greater  New  York,  or  with  very 
well-known  interests  in  the  city,  is  brief  compared  with  the  earlier  status 
of  the  organ  industry  and  present  dimensions  of  the  piano  industry. 

Metal  Products — Metal  and  metal  products  constitute  another  of  the 
leading  industries  of  The  Bronx.  Rarely  if  ever  does  any  expedition 
venture  into  a  new  country  without  its  forge  and  blacksmith.  History 
appears  to  be  silent  as  to  the  details  of  the  early  Dutch  arrivals,  a  fact 
due  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Dutch  themselves.  To 
this  day,  in  addition  to  their  merchandising,  they  are  principally  fisher- 
folk  and  agriculturalists  and  little  given  to  mechanics.  Their  structures. 
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both  ashore  and  afloat,  are  mostly  of  wood  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  Swiss  engineers  built 
and  shipped  overland  the  best  of  the  steel  power  vessels  that  ever  sailed 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  The  people  of  the  British  Isles  were  very  different. 
They  were  so  accustomed  to  the  familiar  “ironmonger”  signs  at  home,  a 
teakettle,  a  vise,  “vice”  as  they  spelled  it  in  the  early  days,  an  anvil  and 
other  emblems  of  the  trade  that  they  very  naturally  became  equally  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  smithy,  where  dwelt  the  “mighty  man”  who  fitted  their 
tires,  forged  their  spuds  and  mattocks,  and  mended  the  innumerable 
tools  and  other  articles  of  steel  or  iron. 

In  1749  New  York’s  population  was  approximately  9,000  and  the  iron¬ 
monger’s  trade  was  still  small  notwithstanding  the  numerous  branches 
of  his  trade.  It  might  have  been  very  important  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  home  authorities  in  England  placed  an  embargo  on  all  iron  manufac¬ 
turing  operations  within  the  colony.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  great  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  different  parts  of  New  York  and 
neighboring  states.  In  1750  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  pig  iron  from  New  York,  but  expressly 
forbade  all  further  fabricating  operations  within  the  colony.  One  enter¬ 
prising  colonist,  Samuel  Scraley,  a  blacksmith,  undertook  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  platform  forge  to  operate  with  a  “tilt  hammer”  but  was  soon 
suppressed.  Robert  Livingston,  however,  was  more  fortunate  as,  in 
1756,  he  was  operating  an  iron  works  which  had  commenced  five  or  six 
years  previously.  No  doubt  the  Livingston  Mill  limited  its  production 
to  bar  iron  in  compliance  with  the  British  Act  of  1750.  Barrett  states  in 
his  “Old  Merchants  of  New  York”  that  William  Hawkhurst  obtained  a 
thirty-year  grant  in  1771  for  making  anchors  and  anvils  in  New  York. 
Also  that  he,  or  a  son,  engaged  in  business  with  a  Mr.  Franklin  as  iron¬ 
mongers.  From  1767  to  1776  several  New  York  men  of  means  operated 
a  small  foundry  for  making  pots  and  kettles,  but  the  Revolution  seems 
to  have  put  it  out  of  business.  After  the  States  achieved  their  independ¬ 
ence  the  iron  trade  immediately  assumed  the  proper  place  among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  new  nation.  Apparently  the  leading  ironmonger  of  that 
period  was  Joseph  Blackwell.  When  the  British  gained  possession  of 
New  York  in  1776,  they  confiscated  the  Blackwell  property  and  Jacob 
Blackwell  fled.  In  1830  or  thereabout  the  city  purchased  the  Blackwell’s 
estate  interest  in  the  island  and  devoted  it  to  philanthropic  and  peni¬ 
tentiary  uses.  The  successors  of  the  firm,  McFarlane  &  Ayers,  became 
interested  in  the  Morris  Canal  and  supplied  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  drums,  cables  and  other  gear  for  the  land  sections  of  the 
route. 

Manufacturing  in  the  region  of  The  Bronx  did  not  begin  until  a  period 
contemporary  with  the  Revolution,  when  the  Non-Importation  agree- 
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ment  forced  the  colonists  to  make  many  goods  whtch  they  had  previ¬ 
ously  bought  in  England.  Besides  the  English  laws  forbade  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  colonies,  in  order  to  give  the  British  manufacturer  a  mon¬ 
opoly,  which  was  further  secured  by  the  obnoxious  Navigation  Laws. 
Grist-mills  and  sawmills  were  located  wherever  there  was  sufficient 
water  power,  as  on  Tippett’s  Brook,  which  was  dammed  for  the  purpose, 
or  on  Eastchester  Creek,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  gave  power 
to  turn  the  undershot  wheel  of  Reid’s  mill. 

Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work — Although  much  of  the  furniture  sold 
in  local  shops  is  made  in  Grand  Rapids  and  elsewhere,  cabinetmaking 
has  never  been  driven  from  New  York.  The  census  of  manufacturers 
made  in  1919  showed  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  furniture  factories, 
great  and  small,  in  which  seven  per  cent  of  the  furniture  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  was  produced.  A  good  proportion  of  these  factories 
are  located  in  The  Bronx.  A  good  deal  of  the  furniture  was  made  of 
willow  and  rattan,  but  some  very  fine  furniture  was  also  being  made  of 
wood,  especially  of  mahogany,  which  is  brought  to  New  York  factor¬ 
ies  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  the  Far  East.  Obviously 
furniture  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  cabinet  work  produced  in  a  center 
of  commercial  activity  like  The  Bronx  and  Manhattan.  The  single  item 
of  office  partitions,  “made  by  the  mile  and  sold  by  the  foot,”  has  become 
a  truthful  jest,  and  the  thousands  of  standardized  products  such  as  tele¬ 
phone,  sewing  machine,  and  radio  cabinets,  show  cases,  bar  fixtures, 
kitchen  cabinets,  yacht  fittings  and  wood  finish  of  all  kinds  attest  the 
extent  of  this  industry. 

Bronx  Board  of  Trade — A  word  might  be  added  here  about  The  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1926.  The  Board  was  organized 
on  March  6,  1894,  as  “The  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of 
New  York,”  having  for  its  purpose  the  material  advancement  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city  of  New  York  lying  north  of  the  Harlem  River,  until  a 
few  years  ago  better  known  as  “The  North  Side”  than  as  the  “Borough 
of  The  Bronx.”  The  membership,  which  on  December  1,  1925,  totalled 
close  to  1,600,  is  composed  of  active  and  energetic  business  men  of  the 
district,  or  other  men  having  local  business  interests.  In  order  to  better 
carry  on  its  work,  on  November  8,  1909,  “The  North  Side  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  City  of  New  York”  was  incorporated.  As  an  incorporated 
body,  The  Board  of  Trade  made  greater  progress  than  before,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  this  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  a  plan  to  erect  a  building  with 
suitable  meeting  rooms  for  the  organization  was  successfully  carried 
out.  The  structure  is  at  137th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  The  Bronx, 
the  Board  Rooms  being  located  on  the  third  floor.  They  were  first  occu¬ 
pied  on  July  22,  1912. 
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In  the  fall  of  1914  the  name  of  the  body  was  changed  to  “The  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,”  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Today  this  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  working  system  and  a  standard  of  efficiency  that  are  second 
to  very  few  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  The  active  work  of  The 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade  is  carried  on  through  bureaus  and  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  which  consider  matters  brought  before  the  Board  and  report 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  order 
that  the  Board  may  take  suitable  action  on  these  matters.  The  principal 
bureaus  and  standing  committees  are  as  follows : 

Civic  Bureau — To  promote  and  encourage  efficiency  in  Municipal, 
State  and  Federal  matters,  and  to  work  for  the  civic  advancement  of  the 
community. 

Trade  and  Commerce  Bureau — To  protect  and  foster  the  interests  of 
local  merchants. 

Industrial  Bureau — To  protect  and  foster  the  interests  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Traffic  and  Waterways  Bureau — To  promote  business  route  improve¬ 
ments,  especially  those  for  local  railways  and  waterways. 

Publicity  Bureau — To  disseminate  information  about  The  Bronx. 

Membership  Committee — To  maintain  present  memberships  and  to 
secure  the  membership  applications  of  newcomers  to  The  Bronx,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  steady  increase  in  the  membership  status. 

Law  Committee — To  render  legal  assistance  to  the  other  bureaus  and 
standing  committees  of  the  Board;  to  consider  legislation  pending  at  the 
City  Hall,  Albany,  and  Washington;  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Board.  “It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,” 
observes  the  Board’s  own  Bulletin,  “that  in  the  thirty-one  years  during 
which  The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  has  existed,  it  has  never  once  deviated 
from  the  path  of  working  actively  and  disinterestedly,  without  regard 
to  political  or  selfish  interests,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
The  Bronx,  of  which  it  is  the  representative  civic-commercial  organiza¬ 
tion,  an  organization  that  has  a  reputation  for  well-directed  activity 
that  is  nation-wide;  an  organization  that  commands  the  respect  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials;  an  organization,  the  voice  of  which,  raised  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  is  respected  wherever  men  foregather.” 
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No  newspapers  were  published  in  Westchester  County  until  long 
after  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  colonial  news-letters  and 
journals  were  eagerly  read  and  discussed  by  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  subscribers.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  The  Bronx 
was' the  “Westchester  Patriot,”  which  was  issued  by  a  printer  named 
Lopez,  at  West  Farms  for  a  short  time  in  1812.  The  “Westchester 
Gazette”  was  commenced  in  Morrisania  in  1849,  and  Stephen  Angell 
was  editor  of  it  for  some  time ;  but  the  paper  was  discontinued  about 
1856.  The  “Westchester  Co.  Gazette,”  an  organ  for  the  Old  and  New 
Villages  (of  Morrisania),  was  first  published  at  West  Farms  in  1899 
by  John  T.  Cogswell,  but  was  removed  to  Mott  Haven  on  August  5, 
1852.  A  Democratic  paper,  the  “Westchester  Co.  Journal,”  was  issued 
by  James  Stillman  in  1853;  and  the  “Westchester  Times”  was  published 
by  Dubois  B.  Frisbee  in  1864.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  published 
in  the  borough  two  daily  papers,  the  “North  Side  News”  (Democratic), 
and  the  “Bronx  Home  News.”  The  weekly  edition  of  the  “Bronx  Record 
and  Times”  began  in  1864.  The  “North  Side  News”  was  published  as 
a  weekly  in  1897,  and  as  a  daily  in  October,  1901.  Weekly  newspapers 
of  recent  years  in  The  Bronx  include  the  following:  the  “Union,”  at 
Melrose,  founded  in  1869  and  Democratic  in  politics ;  the  “Globe,”  Re¬ 
publican;  the  “Sentinel”  (Independent);  the  “Independent,”  Demo¬ 
cratic — all  in  Westchester  village;  the  “Bulletin,”  Independent,  in  the 
Twenty-third  Ward;  and  the  “German-American,”  Democratic,  at 
Wakefield. 

The  newspapers  of  The  Bronx  have  of  course  to  contend  with  the 
powerful  competition  of  the  great  New  York  newspapers,  but  they 
manage  to  hold  their  own  pretty  successfully,  and  a  certain  homage 
to  The  Bronx  is  paid  by  these  metropolitan  newspapers,  some  of  which 
bring  out  Bronx  editions.  Thus  in  “Bronxboro,”  the  official  organ 
of  The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  June,  1926,  we  find  the  following  report 
of  the  public  welcome  extended  to  the  “Evening  Journal,”  on  taking 
up  quarters  in  its  new  Bronx  home : 

“Bronxboro  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  The  Bronx  and  Harlem 
Edition  of  the  New  York  ‘Evening  Journal,’  which  is  now  installed  in 
its  new  home  in  The  Bronx,  at  149th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  best  laid-out  newspaper  plants  in  the  country, 
and  the  first  metropolitan  newspaper  plant  to  be  established  in  the 
Borough. 
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“The  formal  opening  of  the  new  ‘Evening  Journal’  plant  took  place 
on  ‘Borough  Day/  Saturday,  June  12th,  and  it  was  made  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion. 

“A  large  number  of  invited  guests,  approximately  three  hundred 
public  officials  and  civic  workers  of  The  Bronx  and  Harlem,  and  also 
Westchester  County,  inspected  the  premises  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  following  which  a  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Con¬ 
course  Plaza  Hotel,  at  which  they  were  the  guests  of  the  ‘Evening 
Journal.’ 

“Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  Hearst  publications,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  luncheon. 

“Addresses  also  were  delivered  by  Aldermanic  President  Joseph  V. 
McKee;  Borough  President  Henry  Bruckner;  and  President  John  M. 
Haffen,  of  The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade.  James  C.  Dayton,  Publisher  of 
the  ‘Evening  Journal,’  was  Toastmaster. 

“President  Bruckner,  in  his  address,  thanked  the  ‘Evening  Journal’ 
for  its  recognition  of  The  Bronx  as  a  big  and  prospering  community 
of  1,000,000  people,  and  congratulated  the  paper  as  being  the  first  of 
the  Metropolitan  newspapers  to  give  such  recognition  in  our  Borough. 

“President  McKee  spoke  of  the  days  when  he  was  in  newspaper  work, 
and  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press.  He  also  thanked  the 
‘Evening  Journal’  for  its  progressiveness  in  locating  its  fine  new  uptown 
plant  in  The  Bronx. 

“President  Haffen  joined  with  the  preceding  speakers  in  congratula¬ 
ting  the  ‘Evening  Journal’  on  its  wisdom  and  foresight  in  setting  up 
The  Bronx  plant,  and  predicted  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  good 
business  venture.  He  also  congratulated  the  ‘Evening  Journal’  on  its 
fair  news  policy,  and  its  willingness  to  say  a  good  word  at  all  times 
for  those  who  are  doing  the  good  work  of  the  community. 

“Mr.  Brisbane,  in  turn,  acknowledged  the  nice  things  that  had  been 
said  about  the  paper,  and  then  went  into  the  main  factors  that  had 
led  to  the  decision  of  the  ‘Evening  Journal’  to  establish  its  local  plant, 
a  mere  beginning  of  a  much  larger  future  unit,  a  desire  to  get  behind 
a  fast-growing  Borough,  and  to  ‘grow  with  it,’  to  share  its  joys  and 
its  woes. 

“In  a  special  editorial,  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
‘Borough  Day’  souvenir  edition  of  the  ‘Evening  Journal’  distributed  at 
the  luncheon,  Mr.  Brisbane’s  high  regard  for  The  Bronx  is  expressed 
in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

“The  salutation  to  The  Bronx,  which  appeared  in  the  “Evening 
Journal’’  on  that  day,  is  as  follows: 

“Hail  To  The  Bronx! 

A  Great  City  Today, 

The  great  City  of  the  Future. 
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“A  few  years  ago  The  Bronx  was  a  beautiful  country  region  with  a 
little  river  wandering  through.  Men  traveled  up  ‘from  the  city’  to  fish 
and  get  their  luncheon  at  a  little  French  restaurant. 

“Today  The  Bronx  is  the  sixth  city  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  a  million.  A  few  years  hence  The  Bronx  will  be  a  city 
of  many  millions,  and  ultimately  greater  in  population,  wealth  and  real 
estate  values  than  the  Greater  New  York  of  today. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Manhattan  has  reached  its  limit  in  spreading  out.  Future  growth 
must  be  up  in  the  air.  Manhattan  alone  may  some  day  contain  ten 
million  human  beings,  landing  on  roofs  of  great  specialized  buildings 
in  their  flying  machines,  flying  home  at  night  to  distant  hills,  or  living 
in  gigantic  apartment  skyscrapers. 

“Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  will  each  be  cities  of  enormous 
size,  and  their  growth  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

“But  Brooklyn  and  Queens  can  be  no  bigger  than  Long  Island,  Rich¬ 
mond  no  bigger  than  Staten  Island. 

“The  Bronx  is  the  only  borough  attached  to  the  mainland,  with  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  growth  unlimited.  It  can  grow  all  the  way  to  Albany,  taking 
in  cities  on  its  way,  as  Greater  New  York  has  taken  in  cities  around  it. 

4=  *  *  *  * 

“The  ‘Evening  Journal’  long  since  realized  the  importance  of  The 
Bronx  and  foresaw  its  wonderful  growth  in  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise. 

“The  establishment  of  the  ‘Evening  Journal  Harlem  and  Bronx 
Edition/  with  pressrooms  uptown,  was  the  first  recognition  by  any 
New  York  newspaper  of  the  importance  and  future  of  Upper  New  York. 

“Today  the  ‘Evening  Journal’  opens  in  The  Bronx,  at  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Mott  Avenue,  a  great  and  complete  news¬ 
paper  plant  worthy  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  established,  worthy  of 
the  ‘Evening  Journal,’  New  York’s  biggest  evening  newspaper,  with 
more  than  double  the  circulation  of  any  other  evening  newspaper  in 
New  York,  and  influence  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  readers. 

4=  *  *  *  * 

* 

“The  ‘Evening  Journal’s’  new  plant  is  a  big  one,  but  those  that  visit 
it — its  friends  are  invited  to  do  so — will  observe  that  it  was  built  with 
an  eye  to  great  and  frequent  increase  in  capacity. 

“Sufficient  land  was  secured  for  building  the  greatest  newspaper 
plant  in  New  York,  not  exceeding  any  plant  on  Manhattan  Island. 

“The  ‘Evening  Journal’  has  no  doubt  that  a  growth  of  circulation, 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  new  Bronx  city,  will  constantly  make  increases 
in  plant  capacity  necessary. 

“The  ‘Evening  Journal’  in  The  Bronx  is  established  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  New  Upper  New  York,  a  new  city, 
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destined  far  to  exceed  all  existing  cities  in  Population,  Business  and 
Values. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“If  you  have  land  in  Upper  New  York,  hang  on  to  it,  don’t  let  go. 

“If  you  haven’t  any  land  in  The  Bronx,  buy  some. 

“Los  Angeles  is  a  great  and  wonderful  city,  and  the  whole  Nation 
hears  of  it.  The  Bronx  is  bigger,  greater  in  population. 

“The  growth  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  amazing. 

“The  Bronx  has  grown  faster  than  Los  Angeles,  and  is  growing  faster 
than  Los  Angeles  today. 

“The  People  of  Los  Angeles  proudly  announce  that  their  city  is  on 
the  way  to  two  million  population. 

“So  it  is,  beyond  questioin.  But  when  Los  Angeles  has  two  million 
population,  The  Bronx  will  have  four  million  population. 

^  sf:  jj:  jj; 

“Stay  in  The  Bronx,  grow  with  The  Bronx.  We  can’t  wish  you  any 
better  fortune  than  to  go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  will  the  new  great  city 
of  Upper  New  York,  the  New  York  City  of  the  mainland.” 

Apart  from  The  Bronx  and  Harlem  Edition  of  the  “New  York 
Journal,”  the  leading  newspapers  of  The  Bronx  are  at  the  present  time: 

“The  Bronx  Home  News,”  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  No.  373 
East  148th  Street.  This  paper  is  published  every  day  including  Sunday, 
and  has  a  circulation  of  160,000.  It  was  founded  in  1910  by  Charles 
Richardson,  who,  had  previously  been  publisher  of  an  interesting  Irish 
magazine  called  “An  Gaodhal”  or  “The  Gael,”  which  circulated  over 
the  entire  United  States.  The  present  editor  is  Mr.  James  O’Flaherty, 
Jr.,  and  the  publishers  are  the  Home  News  Publishing  Company. 

Then  there  is  the  “North  Side  News,”  which  appears  every  day 
including  Sunday,  and  is  published  at  No.  368  East  148th  Street. 

The  “Bronx  Record  and  Times”  is  published  at  No.  2245  Southern 
Boulevard,  and  is  a  weekly  published  on  Saturday.  The  publisher  is 
H.  D.  Whittle,  175th  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

The  “Bronx  Sentinel”  is  published  at  No.  38  Westchester  Square, 
and  is  a  weekly  Democratic  organ,  published  on  Friday.  It  was  founded 
in  1901  by  the  Bronx  Sentinel  Company,  and  the  editor  is  M.  J.  Don¬ 
nelly. 

The  “Bronx  Star”  is  a  weekly  published  at  No.  607  East  169th  Street. 

The  “Westchester  Globe”  is  a  weekly  published  at  East  Tremont  and 
Frisby  avenues. 

The  “Bronx  City  Islander”  is  a  Republican  organ,  published  on  the 
Thursdays  of  each  week,  and  established  in  1913.  Mr.  Courter  Dick 
is  editor  and  publisher,  and  the  paper’s  headquarters  are  at  No.  4113 
Third  Avenue. 

The  “Bond  News”  is  published  every  evening  except  Sunday  by  the 
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Steurer  Publishing  Company,  at  No.  420  East  149th  Street,  and  gives  in¬ 
formation  on  municipal  bonds.  The  “Bond  News’'  was  established  by 
Charles  D.  Steurer  in  1896. 

When  the  Steurer  Publishing  Company  decided  to  move  the  plant 
of  the  “North  Side  News”  from  Manhattan  to  The  Bronx,  many  were 
the  prophecies  of  disaster  that  would  be  certain  to  follow  such  a  step. 
The  nucleus  of  the  present  establishment  of  the  Steurer  Publishing 
Company  was  originated  over  eighty  years  ago  in  “Thompson’s  Bank 
Reporter,”  which  had  an  excellent  field  before  the  institution  of  the 
National  Bank  Act  resultant  upon  the  Civil  War.  The  epidemic  of 
“wildcat”  banks,  which  afflicted  the  country  at  that  time,  made  such 
a  publication  highly  necessary  in  order  to  protect  business  men  against 
the  unceasing  flood  of  doubtful  notes  that  were  issued  by  irresponsible 
banks,  and  which  issues  were  largely  supplemented  by  worthless 
imitations  of  the  then  prevailing  currency.  In  1885,  Anthony  Stumpf 
and  Charles  D.  Steurer  formed  a  partnership  and  purchased  “Thomp¬ 
son’s  Bank  Reporter,”  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
elder  business  men,  together  with  its  supplement,  a  pamphlet  bank 
directory.  In  1886  the  business  was  extended  by  the  publication  of 
“Underwood’s  Counterfit  Reporter.”  In  1888,  “Bamberger’s  Legal 
Directory  of  Philadelphia”  was  added  to  the  firm’s  publications,  and 
the  same  year  the  “Financial  Examiner”  was  also  absorbed.  These 
publications  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  “The  American 
Banker”  and  enlarged  from  sixteen  pages  to  forty-eight,  and  the 
“American  Bank  Reporter,”  a  complete  record  of  every  bank  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  Canada,  was  enlarged  from  a 
pamphlet  of  128  pages  to  a  cloth-bound  volume  of  nearly  2,000  pages, 
issued  semi-annually,  with  a  special  desk  edition  in  April  and  October. 
In  1893,  another  publication  was  brought  into  existence,  “The  American 
Lawyer,”  a  monthly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
The  year  1896  saw  another  successful  venture,  “The  Daily  Bond  News.” 
This  is  a  journal  of  necessarily  limited  circulation.  When  it  began  it 
was  in  size  not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  “Daily  North  Side  News.”  Its 
subscription  price  is  $84  a  year.  It  gives  every  day  full  information 
concerning  issues  of  bonds  by  municipalities,  and  furnishes  bankers 
and  bond  dealers  with  information  they  could  obtain  only  by  employing 
two  or  three  extra  clerks  and  paying  large  telegraph  tolls. 

The  “North  Side  News”  was  born  on  April  4,  1897.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  people  of  The  Bronx  have  given  it  a  hearty  support. 
The  evidence  of  good  will  received  from  the  public  acted  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  management  and  the  paper  was  developed.  Originally  an  eight- 
page  paper,  of  forty  columns,  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  long,  it  was 
successively  increased  in  size  until  the  weekly  or  Sunday  issue  became  a 
sixteen-page,  seven  column  paper,  with  columns  twenty-two  inches  in 
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length,  and  a  four-page  comic  colored  supplement,  and  was  then  in¬ 
creased  to  still  larger  proportions. 

Seeing  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  all  the  firm’s  plant  con¬ 
solidated  under  one  roof,  and  not  scattered,  as  it  had  been,  Mr.  Steurer 
and  his  colleagues  selected  the  site  of  their  present  quarters  at  149th 
Street  and  Bergen  Avenue,  just  at  the  time  when  the  foundations  were 
being  laid  for  an  apartment  house  by  the  architect  and  builder,  Albert 
Rothermel.  The  requirements  of  the  plant  necessitated  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  foundations,  and  in  August,  1900,  the  entire  force  was 
gathered  together  into  the  handsome  edifice  of  five  stories,  and  base¬ 
ment,  that  henceforth  graced  the  neighborhood  and  which  was  a 
particularly  fine  building  for  The  Bronx  of  the  time.  In  the  beginning 
part  of  the  building  was  rented  out  to  other  tenants,  but  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  business  necessitated  the  use  by  the  Steurer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  the  entire  edifice. 

The  increasing  demand  for  a  daily  issue  of  the  “North  Side  News” 
brought  it  about  that  on  October  1,  1902,  the  first  issue  of  the  “Daily 
North  Side  News”  appeared  as  a  four-page  seven  column  paper. 
Later  an  eight-page  edition  was  repeatedly  issued,  though  the  regular 
edition  was  a  six-page  edition,  which  has  been  increased  from  time  to 
time. 

In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  the  firm  located  its  large  presses, 
comprising  a  Campbell  multipress,  which  printed  both  sides  of  the 
paper  at  one  impression  from  a  roll,  for  the  requirements  of  the  “North 
Side  News,”  while  two  largest  size  new  Century  and  one  Cottrell  book 
presses  were  in  constant  use  for  the  firm’s  other  publications,  a  “pony” 
press  for  large  job  work,  a  35-horse-power  gas  engine,  dynamos,  electric 
motors  on  all  presses,  and  steam  heating  plant. 

The  first  floor  was  used  for  offices,  and  as  a  stock  room  for  the  large 
quantities  of  paper  needed.  The  second  floor  was  used  for  the  main 
offices,  filing  room  and  a  large  force  of  compilers.  The  third  floor  was 
devoted  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  various  publications  and  a  large 
reference  library.  On  the  fourth  floor  was  located  a  battery  of  Mergen- 
thaler  linotype  machines,  job  presses,  folding  and  cutting  machines,  and 
that  important  functionary,  the  proofreader  and  his  assistant.  The 
fifth  floor  was  occupied  as  the  composing  and  job  room,  stocked  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  job  type  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  firm  for  turning  out  anything  in  the  shape 
of  printed  matter  from  the  smallest  label  to  a  mammoth  poster. 

The  “North  Side  News”  owes  its  success,  its  conductors  say,  to  the 
support  rendered  by  the  people  of  the  borough  whom  they  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  serve  in  a  practical  and  honest  manner,  and  as  a  result 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  determination  which  actuated  its  founders 
when  they  entered  upon  the  enterprise  in  The  Bronx.  The  paper  has 
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proved  a  strong  factor  in  the  development  of  the  borough.  The  various 
public  episodes  and  affairs  in  which  it  has  played  a  conspicuous  part 
include  the  following: 

The  “North  Side  News”  urged  the  extension  of  the  rapid  transit 
system  north  of  the  Harlem  River  into  The  Bronx.  It  advocated  the 
laying  out  of  the  route  of  the  system  through  149th  Street  instead  of 
the  divergence  up  Third  Avenue  to  Westchester  Avenue,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  two  sharp  curves  at  130th  Street  and  149th  Street.  It 
worked  for  the  starting  and  carrying  out  of  the  movement  to  equip 
Lebanon  Hospital  with  a  complete  ambulance  outfit.  It  assisted  in 
raising  money  which  resulted  in  materially  enlarging  the  number  of 
wards  in  the  hospital.  It  urged  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  Ship 
Canal  as  the  proper  solution  of  the  congested  commercial  conditions 
that  began  to  prevail  off  the  lower  portion  of  Manhattan.  It  pushed 
the  demand  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bronx  Kills  so  as  to  derive 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  borough  from  the  barge  canal 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  and  thus  shorten  the  distance  from  the 
inland  commercial  centres  to  the  coast  ports.  It  demanded  and  secured 
the  establishment  of  a  courthouse  in  The  Bronx.  It  campaigned  for 
the  erection  of  the  borough  into  a  separate  county,  with  all  the  benefits 
that  would  acrue  therefrom.  It  continually  urged  every  public  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  conduce  to  the  growth  of  the  borough.  It  demanded 
at  all  times  that  home  rule  should  be  given  to  The  Bronx  in  the  full 
sense,  believing  that  its  residents  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  than  outsiders.  It  demanded  from  the  general 
government  better  postal  facilities  and  the  institution  of  a  central  dis¬ 
tributing  station  in  The  Bronx.  It  waged  a  strong  battle  for  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  and  Portchester  Railway  as  the  means 
whereby  the  upper  eastern  portion  of  the  borough  might  be  brought 
in  touch  with  the  heart  of  the  business  centres  and  thus  be  developed. 

The  “North  Side  News”  also  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
public  market  within  the  borough,  which  was  realized  through  the 
establishment  of  the  College  Point  ferry,  thus  bringing  the  producers 
of  Long  Island  in  close  touch  with  the  vast  army  of  consumers  in 
The  Bronx.  It  continually  demanded  improvement  in  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  borough,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
high  school  in  Boston  Road.  Its  long  and  persistent  struggle  to  have 
it  designated  the  Morris  High  School  was  crowned  with  ultimate  success. 
Among  other  of  its  victories  gained  for  the  community  in  The  Bronx 
was  that  of  the  elimination  of  the  garbage  incinerating  plant  that  it 
was  sought  to  make  a  fixture  in  the  borough.  In  the  matter  of  political 
affairs,  the  “North  Side  News”  has  stood  in  favor  of  good  government. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosperity  of  the  borough,  the  paper  in 
short  has  always  been  found  well  in  the  lead. 
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The  location  of  the  plant  of  the  paper  at  149th  Street  and  Bergen 
Avenue,  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  other  creditable  buildings  and 
the  conversion  of  149th  Street  into  a  centre  of  business  and  financial 
activity.  On  May  5,  Charles  D.  Steurer  purchased  the  interests  of 
his  partner,  Anthony  Stumpf,  and  formed  the  Steurer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  under  which  name  he  henceforth  conducted  the  business. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS  AND  SOCIETIES 

The  social  life  of  The  Bronx  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  Manhattan. 
As  the  population  of  the  borough  grew  the  human  need  for  association 
with  its  kind  along  recognized  channels  had  to  be  satisfied  in  common 
with  other  human  needs.  There  had  been  societies  and  gatherings 
of  various  kinds  from  the  first  years  of  the  territory’s  settlement,  and 
there  were  haphazard  associations  that  functioned  spontaneously  from 
the  mere  habit  people  had  of  coming  together,  and  that  were  in  fact 
clubs  and  societies  though  no  organization  existed  and  the  gatherings 
had  no  name.  The  organized  club  and  fraternal  order  indeed  may  be 
taken  as  a  product  rather  of  modern  life  than  of  colonial.  The  follow¬ 
ing  associations  of  various  kinds  in  The  Bronx  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  social  activities  of  which  fraternal  orders  and 
societies  are  the  product:  Automobile  Club  of  The  Bronx,  No.  2432 
Grand  Concourse  (N.  M.  A.) ;  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  159th  Street  and 
Mott  Avenue ;  Bronx  Automobile  Dealers’  Association,  Concourse  Plaza 
Hotel,  161st  Street  and  Grand  Concourse;  Bronx  Bar  Association,  No. 
1187  Washington  Avenue;  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  137th  Street,  Third 
and  Lincoln  avenues;  Bronx  Clergy  Association,  No.  470  East  161st 
Street;  Bronx  County  Medical  Society,  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel,  161st 
Street  and  Grand  Concourse;  Bronx  County  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  156th  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue;  Bronx  Eagles’  Aerie,  142nd 
Street  and  Third  Avenue ;  Bronx  Elks’  Club,  Burnside  Avenue  and 
Grand  Concourse;  Bronx  Lions  Club,  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel,  161st 
Street  and  Concourse;  Bronx  Medical  Society,  163rd  Street  and  Eagle 
Avenue;  Bronx  Old  Timers’  Association,  166th  Street  near  Third 
Avenue;  Bronx  Rotary  Club,  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel,  161st  Street  and 
Concourse;  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Bronx  Park;  Bronx 
Surgical  Society,  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel,  161st  Street  and  Grand  Con¬ 
course;  Bronx  Women’s  Club,  190th  Street  and  Davidson  Avenue; 
Fordham  Club,  Fordham  Road  and  Morris  Avenue;  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  No.  463  East  Tremont  Avenue;  Grand  Jurors’  Association  of 
Bronx  County,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Piano  Club  of  New 
York,  137th  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Real  Estate  Board  of  The  Bronx, 
Inc.,  No.  375  East  Fordham  Road;  Schnorer  Club,  163rd  Street  and 
Eagle  Avenue;  Taxpayers’  Alliance,  177th  Street  and  Third  Avenue: 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  (Bronx  Union  Branch),  No.  470 
East  161st  Street;  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  No.  1511  Fulton 
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Avenue;  Young-  Women’s  Christian  Association,  No.  329  East  176th 
Street;  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Bronx  County,  Inc., 
No.  890  Cauldwell  Avenue. 

As  has  been  said,  the  club,  the  secret  society,  and  the  federations  and 
unions  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  represent  in  the  main  a 
modern  growth.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  lodge  was  not  a  popular 
institution,  much  less  a  social  club  or  a  trade  union.  Time  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  in  union  there  may  be  strength  without  loss  of  honor  or 
integrity.  The  community,  go  where  one  will,  is  judged  by  its  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  matter  of  organizing  and  supporting  its  lodges,  clubs 
and  legitimate  federations,  both  among  business  men  and  the  laboring 
classes.  The  clubs  of  both  men  and  ^vomen  have  come  to  be  very 
numerous  in  this  country,  and  the  results  accomplished  in  educational, 
moral  and  political  fields  can  hardly  be  measured  by  one  outside  their 
ranks.  There  are  numerous  benevolent  societies  having  for  their  object 
mutual  life  insurance.  Millions  of  dollars  are  paid  back  annually  to 
families  of  deceased  members  of  these  orders,  and  they  are  found  in 
almost  every  town,  village  and  city  in  the  land,  but  their  history  and 
official  rosters  are  lengthy.  Among  secret  societies  in  The  Bronx,  the 
three  great  orders — Masonry,  Odd  Fellowship,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias — are  strongly  represented. 

Early  Social  Organizations — The  first  social  organization  of  note  in 
colonial  New  York  was  the  Friendly  Club,  formed  just  before  the 
Revolution  by  leading  men  of  the  time.  Its  weekly  receptions  were 
considered  brilliant  occasions,  but,  with  the  nearer  approach  of  our 
new  government  organizations,  disputes  between  Federalist  members 
made  its  continuance  impossible.  The  Moot  Club,  an  interesting  as¬ 
sociation  of  lawyers,  also  existed  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  formed 
in  1770  for  the  discussion  of  legal  questions,  with  William  Livingston 
as  president  and  William  Smith  as  vice-president.  Its  articles  of  as¬ 
sociation  were  signed  by  the  following:  Benjamin  Kissam,  David  Mat¬ 
thews,  William  Wickham,  Thomas  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks,  Rudolphus 
Ritzema,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Morris,  Samuel  Jones,  John 
Jay,  William  Smith,  John  M.  Scott,  James  Dunne,  John  T.  Kempe, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr.,  Egbert  Benson,  Peter  van  Schaack,  and 
Stephen  de  Lancey.  Other  associations  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
were :  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and 
protecting  such  of  these  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated ;  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  of  the  State  of  New  York;  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen;  Society 
of  Peruke  Makers,  Hair  Dressers,  etc.,  and  so  on.  The  Drone  Society 
was  formed  soon  after  the  Revolution  and  it  presently  numbered  among 
its  contemporaries  the  Black  Friars,  the  Krout  Club,  formed  by  de- 
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scendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  and  the  Turtle  Club,  which  held  an  annual 
feast  at  Hoboken.  But  the  club  impulse  developed  slowly  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  first  social  organization  of  real  note  was  the 
Bread  and  Cheese  Club,  founded  in  1824,  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Julian  C.  Verplanck, 
Philip  Hone,  Professor  Renwick,  Judge  Duer,  and  others.  Distinguished 
visitors  to  New  York  were  usually  entertained  by  this  club.  In  1829, 
literary  and  scientific  elements  combined  to  form  the  Sketch  Club. 

New  York  club  life  really  began  during  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840,  when  a  number  of  influential  organizations,  many  of  which  still 
survive,  were  formed.  Of  these,  the  Union  Club  was  founded  in  1836 
on  purely  social  lines.  Its  members,  including  the  Livingstons,  Van 
Cortlandts,  Van  Rensselaers,  and  Dunhams,  were  representative  of  the 
old  regime.  The  Home  Club,  also  formed  in  1836,  included  another 
set,  such  as  Moses  Grinnell,  Simeon  Draper,  Thomas  Tileston,  Paul 
Spofford,  and  James  Watson  Webb,  for  the  most  part  men  of  Whig 
tendencies.  In  1838,  some  of  the  best  known  lawyers  of  the  city  formed 
the  Kent  Club.  The  New  York  Club,  founded  in  1845,  and  active  con¬ 
tinuously  since,  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  founded  in  1871,  the  Calumet 
Club,  founded  in  1879,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Club,  became  prominent 
among  social  clubs.  The  Army  and  Navy  Club  started  in  1885  as 
“The  Canteen,”  becoming  in  1889  “The  United  Service  Club,”  then 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  New  York,  and  finally  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  America.  In  all  these  clubs  residents  of  The  Bronx 
are  prominent. 

Masonry  Above  the  Harlem — The  first  secret  society  known  to  have 
been  organized  in  Westchester  County,  including  the  territory  of  The 
Bronx,  was  the  Cortlandt  Lodge,  No.  34,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
which  was  established  at  Peekskill,  Cortlandt  Township,  under  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1793.  At  one 
time  it  met  in  the  old  village  hall.  This  lodge  was  in  existence  during 
the  Masonic  excitement  in  politics.  After  the  demise  of  this  lodge 
there  was  no  Masonic  lodge  in  Westchester  until  1859,  when,  upon 
the  petition  of  James  W.  Husted,  Benjamin  F.  Depew,  George  F.  Har¬ 
wood,  Wolff  Cohen,  James  M.  Frear,  John  G.  Martin,  Charles  South- 
worth  and  Solomon  Clason,  a  dispensation  was  received  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State.  This  lodge  was  chartered  on  June  27,  1859,  as 
Cortlandt  Lodge,  No.  189,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  At  first  the 
order  assembled  in  private  halls  in  Peekskill,  then  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall, 
until  April  1,  1869,  when  the  lodge  moved  to  the  Peekskill  Savings  Bank 
building.  The  records  showed  the  lodge  to  have  a  membership  in  1925 
of  362. 

Mohegan  Chapter,  No.  221,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  was  organized  on 
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March  4,  1868,  and  in  1884  had  sixty-one  members.  Westchester  Lodge, 
No.  46,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  which  was  organized  at  West¬ 
chester  in  June,  1796,  was  removed  to  Eastchester  in  1797.  At  first 
the  Masons  met  in  Eastchester  at  the  tavern  of  William  Crawford. 
Later  an  addition  was  made  to  the  hotel  building  sufficient  to  provide 
for  a  lodge  room.  Westchester  Lodge  remained  in  Fowler’s  Hall  until 
November,  1814,  when  it  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  where  the  members 
surrendered  its  charter  in  1827.  Hiawatha  Lodge,  No.  434,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  was  granted  a  dispensation,  August  25,  1857,  and  a 
charter  was  given  it  in  1858.  The  dedication  took  place  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  June  24,  in  Mount  Vernon.  The  first  officers  were 
there  also  installed.  Mount  Vernon  Chapter,  No.  228,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  was  chartered  February  3,  1869,  with  Commander  John  H. 
Gray  as  High  Priest.  In  1846,  Zaradotha  Lodge  of  Masons  was  in¬ 
stituted,  with  “Dolph”  Beekman  as  Worshipful  Master.  Its  lodge  was 
held  in  the  old  Franklin  Academy  Building.  In  1850  the  lodge  was 
discontinued,  as  Westchester  Lodge,  No.  180,  had  just  been  organized 
that  year. 

Masonry  at  Yonkers  was  first  represented  by  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter 
and  Council,  as  well  as  a  Commandery,  as  follows :  Rising  Star  Lodge, 
No.  450,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  organized  in  1836.  The  charter 
was  surrendered  in  September,  1831,  after  which  Masonry  slumbered 
for  many  years  in  Yonkers.  However,  January  22,  1851,  the  lodge 
was  reorganized;  its  original  number  was  393,  but  upon  reorganization 
was  changed  to  No.  142,  and  when  the  lodges  of  New  York  State  in 
1858  were  renumbered,  this  was  changed  to  450.  Another  lodge  at 
Yonkers  was  Nepperhan,  No.  736,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  organized 
under  dispensation,  February,  1875.  Nepperhan  Chapter,  No.  117,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  was  organized  under  dispensation,  February  3,  1864. 
Nepperhan  Council,  No.  70,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  was  organized, 
July,  1877.  Yonkers  Commandery,  No.  47,  Knights  Templar,  was 
organized  April  10,  1869.  Yonkers  Board  of  Masonic  Relief  was 
organized  in  December,  1878.  It  derived  its  funds  by  assessments  from 
the  members. 

Club  Life  in  The  Bronx — The  club  life  of  The  Bronx  which  was 
formerly  merged  with  Westchester  County,  became  after  the  annex¬ 
ation  linked  with  the  club  life  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  residents  of 
The  Bronx  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  leading  clubs.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  which  draws  a  good  deal  of  its  membership  from  the  region 
of  The  Bronx,  was  organized  in  1844.  In  1850  its  membership  did  not 
reach  the  one  hundred  mark,  and  its  regattas  attracted  little  attention. 
Its  prestige  rapidly  increased  after  1867,  when  it  sponsored  the  first 
ocean  race,  which  was  won  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  with  his  yacht 
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“Henrietta.”  It  is  noted  as  the  custodian  of  the  America’s  Cup,  first 
won  over  English  yachts  in  1851.  There  were  rowing  clubs  from  an 
early  time.  The  Amateur  Boat  Club  Association  in  1834  established 
boat-houses  at  Castle  Gardens.  Among  the  best  known  of  its  numerous 
successors  are  the  Atalanta  and  the  Nassau  clubs.  The  Mutual  was 
an  early  baseball  club,  forerunner  of  the  great  league  of  today.  The 
American  Jockey  Club  was  formed  in  1866  wfith  the  names  of  Leonard 
W.  Jerome,  Lester  Wallack,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  August  Belmont 
among  its  charter  members.  The  New  York  Riding  Club  was  formed 
in  1873,  the  Turf  Club  in  1880,  and  after  them  there  were  the  Driving 
Club,  the  Coaching  Club,  the  Tuxedo  Club,  Adirondack  League,  and 
other  organizations  representing  every  out-of-door  amusement.  The 
Turf  and  Field  Club,  and  the  American  Kennel  Club,  are  important 
modern  examples.  Automobile  and  Aero  clubs  assumed  great  importance 
with  the  development  of  the  motor  car  and  the  flying  plane.  The  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  America,  incorporated  in  1899,  is  perhaps  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  all. 

Of  the  athletic  social  clubs,  the  Racquet,  established  in  1868,  was  the 
earliest.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club,  also  dating  from  1868,  and  now 
one  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  New  York,  has  a  country  club 
with  track,  grounds,  and  boat-houses  on  Travers  Island,  Pelham  Manor, 
Long  Island  Sound.  Other  nineteenth  century  athletic  clubs  include 
the  University  Athletic,  the  Manhattan  Athletic,  and  the  Berkeley  Ath¬ 
letic  associations.  The  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  is  conspicuous  among 
athletic  organizations  which  grew  out  of  the  developing  interest  in  sport. 
There  are  many  country  clubs  having  similar  purposes. 

There  is  another  large  group  of  clubs  which  take  their  names  from 
the  geographic  origins  of  their  founders,  such  as  The  Puritans,  the 
Ohio  Society,  the  Canadian  Club,  the  Southern  Society,  the  English 
St.  George’s,  the  Scotch  St.  Andrew’s,  the  St.  Nicholas  Club,  and  the 
Holland  Society,  which  latter  makes  descent  from  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  Manhattan  a  qualification  for  membership.  In  like  manner 
the  German  residents  have  long  had  their  singing  and  social  clubs,  such 
as  the  Arion,  the  Liederkranz,  and  the  Central  Turnverein,  and  clubs 
like  the  Allemania.  Of  the  many  purely  Jewish  clubs,  the  oldest  is 
the  Harmonic,  and  others  include  the  Freundschaft,  Progress,  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  Fidelio,  and  the  Gotham.  Similarly  other  races,  religions, 
and  localities  have  associations  in  Greater  New  York,  nearly  all  of  them 
drawing  membership  from  The  Bronx. 

The  Women’s  Club  movement,  one  of  the  extraordinary  social  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  last  half  century,  had  its  beginning  in  New  York,  with 
the  formation  of  Sorosis  in  1868.  Mrs.  David  G.  Croly  (Jennie  June), 
Mrs.  James  Parton  (Fannie  Fern),  and  Alice  Cary,  were  the  leading 
spirits.  Other  clubs  for  women  followed  rapidly.  In  1889,  Mrs.  Croly 
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founded  the  New  York  Women’s  Press  Club,  and  in  the  same  year 
there  was  a  Ladies’  New  York  Club.  Today  there  are  a  great  many 
clubs  covering  every  phase  of  feminine  activity.  Most  of  them  are 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  organized 
in  1903,  which  in  turn  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  National  feder¬ 
ations. 

Bronx  Woman’s  Club — An  outstanding  woman’s  club  of  The  Bronx, 
one  that  has  stood  for  the  highest  standards  and  principles  of  club  life, 
is  known  as  the  Bronx  Woman’s  Club.  This  club,  composed  of  the 
representative  women  of  The  Bronx,  was  founded  in  the  Melrose  Li¬ 
brary  in  1916.  It  was  federated  in  city  and  State  in  1917.  Up  to  the 
present  year,  three  presidents  and  one  acting  president  have  been  its 
leaders.  The  first  president  and  founder  was  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Fisk.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  illness  of  her  husband,  Colonel  Fisk,  Mrs.  Fisk  was  called 
to  California  in  the  year  1918.  Mrs.  Robert  A.  MacGregor,  first  vice- 
president,  became  acting  president  during  Mrs.  Fisk’s  unexpired  term. 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Hausrath  was  then  chosen  president  and  served  the 
club  seven  years.  The  present  president,  Mrs.  Harry  Weber  Taylor, 
took  office  in  February.  This  club  is  the  only  woman’s  club  in  The 
Bronx  which  owns  its  own  club-house.  The  club-house,  located  at  David¬ 
son  Avenue  and  190th  Street,  was  purchased  in  1921  when  the  club 
became  incorporated.  Beside  the  usual  member  of  officers,  there  are 
five  directors.  The  club  membership  is  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  represented  by  a  chairman,  such  as  Art,  Civic  and  Patriotic, 
Current  Events,  Drama,  Home  Economics,  Literature,  Music,  Library 
and  Junior.  The  ten  standing  committees  are  also  represented  by 
chairmen.  Many  worthy  objects  have  been  accomplished  during  the 
ten  years  of  the  club’s  activity.  The  Red  Cross  work  of  the  club,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Davidson,  was  most  faithfully  carried 
on  during  the  World  War.  The  purchase  of  the  club-house  was  a 
great  event  in  the  club  life.  Through  the  able  chairman  of  Art,  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  MacGregor,  the  Bronx  Artist  Guild  was  organized  and  held 
its  first  exhibit  at  the  club-house.  A  Christmas  party  for  the  crippled 
children  of  The  Bronx  has  been  given  each  year  for  many  years,  bring¬ 
ing  joy  and  gladness  into  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate.  The  policy  is 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many  lives  have 
been  brightened  and  strengthened  by  the  concrete  work  carried  on 
by  the  membership,  whether  it  has  been  philanthropic,  patriotic  or  the 
arts.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  encourage  all  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  society  and  to  foster  a  generous  spirit  in  the  community. 

The  official  personnel  is  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Harry  Weber  Taylor,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Fisk,  honorary 
president  and  founder;  Mrs.  David  Thiell  Brown,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
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John  J.  Decker,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Davidson,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Lippman,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  William  Hob¬ 
son,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Hahn,  assistant  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary;  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Cree,  treasurer;  Miss  Matilde  M.  Weisker, 
historian. 

Directors  (1926-1929):  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Elliott;  Mrs.  Wallace  G. 
Geety;  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Taylor;  Mrs.  Stevenson  J.  Thorne;  Mrs.  Louis 
Vonderahe;  (1925 — 1928):  Mrs.  John  C.  Adams;  Mrs.  Louis  Frank; 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Geisler;  Mrs.  E.  Menne  Meyer;  Mrs.  Reuben  Zoller;  (1924 — 
1927):  Miss  Edith  W.  Bayreuther;  Mrs.  Silas  C.  Cutler;  Mrs.  William 
P.  Hoffman;  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Ingraham;  Mrs.  John  J.  Unger,  Jr. 

Chairmen  of  sections  and  standing  committees :  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  Art;  Mrs.  Frederic  Ernst,  Civics;  Mrs.  William  L.  Jamison, 
Drama;  Mrs.  Drake  V.  Smith,  Home  Economics;  Mrs.  Minnie  B. 
Bowen,  Literature;  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Reese,  Music;  Mrs.  George  F.  Stahl, 
Librarian;  Mrs.  William  White  Niles,  Junior;  Mrs.  E.  Menne  Meyer, 
Current  Events. 

Standing  committees:  Mrs.  David  Thiell  Brown,  House;  Mrs.  John 
J.  Decker,  Membership ;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mathewson,  Reception ;  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Chevalier,  Press;  Mrs.  Reuben  Zoller,  Hospitality;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Johnen,  Special  Program;  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Taylor,  Bulletin;  Miss 
Louise  H.  Freyberg,  Printing;  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Patton,  Year  Book; 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Davidson,  Zoning;  Miss  Florence  McLernon,  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Page. 

The  City  Federation  represents  about  100,000  women,  a  great  many 
of  whom  live  in  The  Bronx.  The  clubs  of  the  Federation  are  of  such 
diverse  character  as  culture  and  study  clubs,  lodge  auxiliaries,  patriotic 
societies,  political  clubs,  theatre  clubs,  garden  clubs,  and  professional 
associations.  There  are  besides  a  great  number  of  non-federated  women’s 
clubs,  including  many  important  organizations,  such  as  the  Colony 
Club,  the  various  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  The  uptown 
movement,  which  took  the  most  important  clubs  away  from  the  bus¬ 
iness  sections,  led  to  the  establishment  of  various  downtown  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  at  first  mere  dining  clubs  for  men.  Such  were 
The  Merchants  and  The  Commercial,  long  since  defunct.  The  Down¬ 
town  Association,  the  Commercial  Travelers,  and  many  others  of  like 
nature,  now  satisfy  the  social  needs  of  down-town  business  men.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  the  city  and  social  clubs  for  business  men  is  the  Rotary, 
first  established  in  1910.  It  now  has  chapters  in  all  important  cities 
of  the  United  States.  An  organization  of  similar  scope  is  Kiwanis. 

Then  there  are  the  clubs  of  a  religious  aspect,  and  of  these  possibly 
the  oldest  is  the  Catholic  Club,  since  it  was  formed  from  the  Xavier 
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Alumni  Sodality,  which  dates  from  1863.  It  was  renamed  Xavier  Union 
in  1871,  and  Catholic  Club  in  1888.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  also 
formed  the  Clergy  Club,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  The  Church  Club  is  made  up  of  laymen 
of  the  same  denomination.  Other  churches,  too,  have  their  associations 
for  both  men  and  women.  The  Laymen’s  League,  which  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  but  admits  men  of  all  creeds,  is  a 
strong  example.  The  Quill  Club,  although  not  strictly  religious,  requires 
membership  in  some  church  as  a  qualification  to  admission.  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  is,  in  effect,  a  religious  club.  Prominent 
religious  societies  include  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Daughters 
of  the  King,  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society  of  America,  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Kings’  Daughters  and  Sons,  and 
B’nai  B’rith. 

New  York  is  the  home,  moreover,  of  a  great  number  of  societies  that 
are  technically  classified  as  “learned,”  and  that  draw  their  membership 
indifferently  from  The  Bronx  and  the  other  boroughs.  These  par¬ 
ticular  societies  exist  for  the  advancement  and  cultivation  of  some 
special  field  of  knowledge.  Historical,  scientific,  and  literary  interests 
form  the  basis  of  the  greater  number  of  these,  though  many  commercial 
industries  have  associations  of  equally  serious  purpose.  The  oldest  of 
all  such  organizations  is  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1904.  It  is  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history 
of  New  York  State,  and  it  maintains  a  fine  specialized  library,  as  well 
as  an  art  gallery.  The  Holland  Society,  founded  in  1885,  is  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  city  and  the  State,  and, 
like  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  issues  valuable  publications 
from  time  to  time.  The  City  History  Club  of  New  York,  which  aims 
to  awaken  civic  patriotism,  through  a  study  of  local  traditions,  also 
publishes  informative  guide  books  and  historical  essays.  Closely  akin 
to  these  is  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Association, 
organized  in  1869,  and  a  prolific  publisher  of  historical  material.  The 
United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  which  dates  from  1884, 
collects  material  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
country. 

Associations  and  “Borough  Day” — We  have  thought  it  well  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  the  leading  clubs  and  societies  of  the  larger  city 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  recruited  from  among  residents 
in  The  Bronx,  and  in  some  cases  have  branches  or  their  actual  situation 
there.  The  fraternal  orders  in  the  borough  usually  take  a  conspicuous 
place  in  any  public  activities  in  which  there  is  general  interest.  They 
have  usually  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  “Borough  Day,” 
which  features  a  parade  along  the  Grand  Concourse.  Thus  on  Saturday, 
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June  12,  1926,  the  Fraternal  Division  of  the  parade  attracted  much 
attention.  The  division  was  in  charge  of  Edgar  Hirschberg,  who  has 
had  the  same  post  for  several  years  past.  First  in  line  were  members 
of  The  Bronx  Lodge  of  Elks,  who  captured  the  prize  award  for  making 
the  best  showing  in  this  division.  A  battalion  of  the  old  69th  Regiment 
also  marched  with  the  Elks.  They  were  followed  by  units  representing 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  The  Bronx  Chapter  of  Fourth  Degree  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Color  Guard  of  Archbishop  Hughes  General  Assembly, 
and  representatives  of  Unity  Council,  No.  326,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Council,  No.  757,  and  the  St.  Martin  of  Tours  Council,  made  up  this  unit. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  The  Bronx,  with  its  elaborately  decorated  float, 
was  next  in  line,  followed  in  turn,  by  the  contingent  from  the  Lions 
Club  of  The  Bronx.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  Bronx  Aerie 
No.  491,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  was  in  the  line  of  march  with  two 
floats.  Approximately  two  hundred  members  of  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men  followed  the  Eagles,  escorting  the  American  flag  carried 
by  the  American  troops  when  they  landed  in  Porto  Rico  in  1918. 

Masonic  Bodies  in  The  Bronx — The  following  is  from  the  directory 
of  lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  other  Masonic  bodies  in 
The  Bronx: 

R.  W.  District — Deputy  Grand  Master,  S.  Joseph  Bowman,  No.  404 
East  141st  Street,  Bronx;  Samaritan,  No.  1085;  Pelham,  No.  712;  Angle, 
No.  989;  Trowel,  No.  873;  Level,  No.  914;  Azure,  No.  868;  Live  Oak, 
No.  1024. 

Wyoming,  No.  492;  Great  Light,  No.  1007;  Lily,  No.  342;  Hopewell, 
No.  596;  Bronx,  No.  830;  Gavel,  No.  708;  Hebron,  No.  813;  Fordham, 
No.  1012;  Guiding  Star,  No.  565;  Marion,  No.  278.  Master,  William 
F.  Grosser;  Senior  Warden,  Irving  G.  McDowell;  Junior  Warden, 
George  Fairweather;  Secretary,  James  Harrington;  Treasurer,  Frank 

R.  Butler;  Trustees,  John  L.  Lyttle,  John  H.  Schaufer,  William  R. 
Butler. 

Lily,  No.  342 — Master,  Arthur  Bell;  Senior  Warden,  Arthur  C.  Bach¬ 
man;  Junior  Warden,  A.  Ralph  C.  Wefer;  Secretary,  George  H. 
Camerden. 

Wyoming,  No.  492 — Master,  George  J.  Baxter;  Senior  Warden,  John 
Ottman;  Junior  Warden,  Otto  W.  Holmgren;  Secretary,  Thomas  C. 

S.  Wallace. 

Guiding  Star,  No.  565 — Master,  F.  Wm.  Heintz;  Senior  Warden, 
Louis  H.  Weise;  Junior  Warden,  Charles  F.  Boekell;  Secretary,  Richard 
M.  Backus. 

Hopewell,  No.  596 — Master,  Eugene  Louis  Brisach;  Senior  Warden, 
Harry  Frostick;  Junior  Warden,  Louis  Lyle  Knitted;  Secretary,  Judge 
Harold  Cauvet. 
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Gavel,  No.  703 — Master,  Harry  L.  Schoenfeld;  Senior  Warden,  George 
S.  Mase;  Junior  Warden,  Henry  Raymond  Agnais;  Secretary,  J.  Clark 
Wilson. 

Pelham,  No.  712 — Master,  John  L.  Gazenmuller;  Senior  Warden,  John 
A.  Sinclair;  Junior  Warden,  Benedict  F.  May;  Secretary,  Walter  C. 
Hitchcock. 

Hebron,  No.  813 — Master,  William  A.  Wilson;  Senior  Warden,  Charles 
E.  Fuhse;  Junior  Warden,  William  Pearce;  Secretary,  Louis  Martin. 

Bronx,  No.  860 — Master,  Herman  Ramon  Suskind;  Senior  Warden, 
William  Morrison;  Junior  Warden,  Benjamin  Simon;  Secretary,  Samuel 
Warren  Miller. 

Azure,  No.  868 — Master,  Frank  M.  Polenz;  Senior  Warden,  John  B. 
Meredith;  Junior  Warden,  William  Kroeger;  Secretary,  George  J.  Hunt. 

Trowel,  No.  873 — Master,  David  Blakely  Roberts;  Senior  Warden, 
Kenneth  Mayring  Magee;  Junior  Warden,  Philip  Wall;  Secretary, 
Joseph  John  Barr. 

Level,  No.  914 — Master,  Irving  Ritter;  Secretary,  Joseph  Brand. 
Angle,  No.  988 — Master,  John  H.  Waterman;  Senior  Warden,  Wilburt 
S.  Stilson;  Junior  Warden,  William  H.  Waterman;  Secretary,  Peter  M. 
Stagg. 

Eternal,  No.  989 — Master,  Fred  Heck;  Senior  Warden,  Peter  M. 
Ruppert;  Junior  Warden,  Albert  Schultz;  Secretary,  Joseph  H.  Feurer. 

Nathan  Hale,  No.  1006 — Master,  Carl  Boehm;  Senior  Warden,  D. 
Robert  Kaplan;  Junior  Warden,  Nathan  W.  Altman;  Secretary,  Leonard 
Lewis. 

Great  Light,  No.  1007 — Master,  Michele  Santoro;  Senior  Warden, 
Angelo  Longarzo;  Junior  Warden,  Louis  Caropresi;  Secretary,  Francis 
P.  Pappalardi. 

Fordham,  No.  1012 — Master,  Theodore  Friend,  Jr.;  Senior  Warden, 
William  C.  Stohldreier;  Junior  Warden,  Carl  F.  Schirmer;  Secretary, 
Edward  C.  Hunter. 

Live  Oak,  No.  1024 — Master,  Edward  Friedman;  Senior  Warden, 
Arthur  Posner;  Junior  Warden,  Max  Zucker;  Secretary,  Ralph  Levy. 

Samaritan,  No.  1035 — Master,  Bernard  Sklarow;  Senior  Warden, 
Robert  Jordan;  Junior  Warden,  Dr.  Hermann  D.  Robinson;  Secretary, 
Leo  Lewis. 

Eden,  No.  U.  D.  Hebron  Masonic  Temple — Master,  Max  Sunshine; 
Senior  Warden,  Samuel  H.  Richter;  Junior  Warden,  Gus  W.  Roth; 
Secretary,  Samuel  Newman ;  Treasurer,  Michael  Davidson. 

Foresters  of  America  in  The  Bronx  are  as  follows :  Bronx,  160,  Court- 
landt  Avenue;  Fordham,  451,  No.  608  East  187th  Street;  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri,  Morrisania  Hall ;  Grover  Cleveland,  79,  142nd  and  Third  Avenue ; 
Mott  Haven,  57,  Ebling’s  Casino;  Melrose,  216,  Bronx  Hall;  Morrisania, 
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497,  Morrisania  Hall;  Rising  Star,  223,  No.  3037  Corlears  Avenue; 
Unity,  310,  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  Williamsbridge  Road. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  in  The  Bronx:  Moscosco,  304,  No.  148th 
and  Willis  Avenue;  Massapequa,  317,  No.  149th  and  Walton  Avenue; 
Taekamuck,  395,  No.  531  East  17th  Street. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  The  Bronx — Bronx  and  New 
York,  No.  1,  William  W.  Dowden,  Jr.,  D.  D.  G.  M.,  No.  1251  Grant 
Avenue,  Bronx;  113,  Mechanics,  No.  110  East  125th  Street;  135,  Mount 
Sinai,  Ebling’s  Casino;  171,  Morrisania,  No.  1931  Washington  Avenue; 
201,  Harlem,  No.  508  Willis  Avenue;  207,  Olympic,  Ebling’s  Casino; 
264,  Daniel  Webster,  Harlem  Masonic  Temple;  576,  Chester  Hill,  No. 
1475  Williamsbridge  Road. 

Bronx  and  New  York,  No.  2 — Louis  Markert,  D.  D.  G.  M.,  No.  464 
Lafayette  Avenue,  Grantwood,  New  Jersey;  82,  Herman  Ridder,  No. 
514  Willis  Avenue;  193,  Goethe,  No.  382  East  156th  Street;  595,  G.  D. 
Meinen,  No.  508  Willis  Avenue;  859,  Unionport,  No.  2176  Westchester 
Avenue. 

Knights  of  Pythias  in  The  Bronx — Federal,  6,  No.  128  East  149th 
Street;  Arminia,  146,  No.  120  East  149th  Street;  Bronx,  446,  Ebling’s 
Casino;  Claremore,  451,  No.  128  East  149th  Street;  Victory,  452,  No. 
128  East  149th  Street;  Royal  Penn,  464,  No.  128  East  149th  Street; 
Bon  Amicus,  458,  No.  742  St.  Ann’s  Avenue;  Carlisle,  467,  No.  1941 
Madison  Avenue;  Civic,  469,  No.  128  East  149th  Street;  Climax,  472, 
No.  128  East  149th  Street;  Loyalty,  473,  No.  120  East  149th  Street; 
Crabona,  474,  No.  156th  Street  and  St.  James  Avenue;  Golden  Rule, 
477,  No.  120  East  149th  Street;  Robin  Hood,  482,  No.  156th  Street  and 
St.  James  Avenue;  Comet,  482,  No.  120  East  149th  Street;  True  Com¬ 
rade,  486,  No.  120  East  149th  Street;  Valor,  488,  No.  120  East  149th 
Street. 

The  Maccabees  in  The  Bronx  —  Greater  New  York,  521,  No.  220 
Audubon  Avenue;  William  McKinley,  711,  149th  Street  and  Walton 
Avenue;  Bronx,  702,  156th  Street  and  St.  Ann’s  Avenue;  First  Van 
Nest,  1539,  163rd  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard. 

Royal  Arcanum  in  The  Bronx — Alma,  191,  No.  534  Willis  Avenue; 
Kingsbridge,  1082,  No.  248  West  230th  Street;  Suburban,  1354,  St.  Ann’s 
Avenue  and  156th  Street;  Fordham,  1412,  No.  2707  Webster  Avenue; 
Bronx,  1416,  No.  717  East  216th  Street;  Free  Will,  1487,  Masonic  Hall, 
Westchester;  Claremont,  1655,  No.  2707  Webster  Avenue;  Morrisania, 
1739,  No.  3707  Webster  Avenue;  City  Island,  1844,  Masonic  Hall,  City 
Island;  Wakefield,  1944,  No.  2707  Webster  Avenue;  Woodlawn,  2049, 
No.  427  East  240th  Street;  Bevel,  2161,  Southern  Boulevard  and  163rd 
Street. 
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Woodmen  of  the  World  in  The  Bronx — Aurora,  14,  C.  H.  Wilhelm, 
Clerk,  177th  Street  and  Third  Avenue;  Harlem,  40,  J.  E.  Long,  Clerk; 
No.  534  Willis  Avenue;  Crotona,  66,  Hy  Kissell,  Clerk,  No.  703  Court- 
landt  Avenue;  Mutual,  238,  Joseph  F.  Patterson,  Clerk,  No.  705  Court- 
landt  Avenue;  Colonial,  249,  B.  Steinfelder,  Clerk,  No.  138  East  149th 
Street;  Mazzini,  257,  A.  Sciorra,  Clerk,  No.  245  East  152nd  Street; 
Belmont,  308,  R.  Tricarico,  Clerk,  No.  577  East  191st  Street. 

Older  Local  Societies  and  Clubs — Writing  a  few  years  ago,  a  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  social  life  of  The  Bronx  enumerated  the  organizations 
which  the  “North  Siders”  had  formed  for  “the  amusement,  instruction, 
development  and  political  aspirations  of  the  members.”  Some  of  the 
organizations  to  which  this  chronicler  alluded  a  couple  of  decades  ago, 
have  preserved  their  strength  to  the  present  day.  The  Jefferson  Club 
is  not  only  a  political,  but  a  social  organization,  and  was  the  conception 
of  Louis  F.  Haffen,  who  has  filled  many  responsible  public  positions 
in  the  borough,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  life.  The  mem¬ 
bership  has  included  the  leading  lights  among  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  its  functions  are  noted  for  their  fine  attendance.  The 
historian,  Randall  Comfort,  goes  on  to  describe  other  associations  of 
like  character  in  The  Bronx,  some  of  which  have  changed  their  name, 
and  others  of  which  have  endured. 

He  describes  the  Longwood  Club  as  a  “recent  acquisition  to  Bronx 
clubdom,  located  at  Beck  and  136th  streets.  The  idea  of  organizing 
this  club  originated  with  George  F.  Johnson,  a  prominent  Bronx  real 
estate  operator,  who  perceived  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
the  section  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  develop  by  instituting  a 
home  where  the  neighborhood  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  bowling 
alleys,  gymnasium,  billiard  tables,  and  other  accessories  of  a  first-class 
club  as  well  as  the  entertainments,  receptions,  dances,  smokers,  at  a 
moderate  cost  for  membership.  The  movement  has  been  a  success 
and  resulted  in  the  general  good  of  the  community.” 

The  Bronx  Club,  located  at  Nos.  1261  and  1263  Franklin  Avenue, 
he  describes  as  another  prominent  social  organization  which  became 
favorably  known  on  the  North  Side,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  its 
members  in  the  social,  political  and  business  life  of  the  borough.  The 
officers  of  The  Bronx  Club  were:  William  Ebling,  president;  Joseph 
P.  Henessy,  first  vice-president;  Thomas  B.  Paton,  second  vice-president; 
John  A.  Fleischmann,  third  vice-president;  William  Schwegler,  sec¬ 
retary;  William  F.  Hull,  financial  secretary;  William  D.  Austin,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  and  John  H.  J.  Ronner,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Melrose  Turn  Verein  is,  he  goes  on,  “an  organization  devoted 
to  physical  culture,  which  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
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its  many  creditable  victories  in  various  contests  in  the  United  States. 
With  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  and  competent  instructors  it  conducts 
an  institution  that  has  done  much  to  add  to  the  physical  development 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  Brownson  Catholic  Club,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  a  social-religious  organization  which  has  done  much  good 
in  the  circle  in  which  it  operates.  It  is  housed  in  its  own  quarters  on 
East  146th  Street  near  Third  Avenue,  where  the  corner-stone  of  the 
handsome  structure  was  laid  on  Sunday,  April  26,  1903.  The  Fleetwood 
Park  Club  was  the  conception  of  Robert  Bonner,  the  noted  publisher 
and  horseman,  and  did  much  for  the  development  of  the  road  horse. 
With  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonner,  who  never  stopped  to  consider  the  price 
of  a  fast  trotter,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  population,  the  club  had 
to  forsake  its  trotting  track  just  west  of  Webster  Avenue,  between 
163rd  and  167th  streets,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  track  is  still  visible 
at  this  writing,  while  the  club-house  itself,  doomed  ere  long  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  seems  incongruous  among  the  two  and  three-family  residences 
with  which  it  is  daily  being  hemmed  in.  Among  the  well-known  social 
clubs  of  The  Bronx  is  the  Schnorer  Club,  located  on  a  rising  knoll  on 
Elast  163rd  Street  and  Eagle  Avenue.  The  organization  has  attained 
quite  a  reputation  from  the  various  functions  which  have  been  given 
under  its  auspices,  that  have  been  participated  in  by  prominent  public 
officials  not  only  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  of  other  municipalities. 
The  membership  of  this  club  includes  many  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  borough  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  club¬ 
house  is  a  very  attractive  structure,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  membership,  including  a  cuisine 
that  has  won  commendation.” 

St.  Mary’s  Club  is  an  organization  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  adjoins  the  club’s  quarters. 
The  purpose  of  this  club  is  of  a  social  nature,  and  the  hall  is  fitted  up 
with  the  paraphernalia  conducive  to  making  the  club  attractive.  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  Club,  Mr.  Comfort  goes  on,  “was  organized  July  4, 
1887,  under  the  name  of  Sacred  Heart  Dramatic  Society,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  eighteen.  The  Rev.  J.  Keitz,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  to  which  the  society  was  attached,  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  Paul  Huber  as  spiritual  director,  whose  duties  are  the 
same  as  those  of  chaplain.  Other  spiritual  directors  appointed  since 
the  club  was  organized,  were  the  Rev.  Fathers  Tewes,  Gutberlet,  Sturm, 
Schoenhardt  and  Hild.  Shortly  after  organization  the  society  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  St.  Mary’s  Literary  and  Dramatic  Association,  under 
which  name  it  was  incorporated  and  was  foremost  in  dramatic  work 
in  the  vicinity  and  held  many  successful  entertainments.  In  1904,  the 
name  again  was  changed  to  that  of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Club,  by  which 
title  it  is  today  widely  known  as  the  oldest  and  leading  Catholic  club 
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of  the  borough.  In  1903,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Otterbein,  rector  of  the  parish, 
decided  that  a  new  club-house  was  necessary  and  through  his  efforts 
and  good  will  the  building  was  started  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 
The  house  is  a  handsome  three-story  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  and  equipped  with  modern  ideas.  In  the  basement 
there  are  two  fine  Brunswick-Balke  bowling  alleys,  as  well  as  needle 
and  shower  baths,  etc.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  parlor  and  large 
gymnasium  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  appliances  to  suit  anyone  with 
athletic  tendencies.  Located  on  the  second  floor  there  are  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  card  room  and  a  large  sitting  room.  On  the  third  floor 
there  is  a  well  furnished  up-to-date  library  and  reading  room.  The 
membership  consists  of  single  and  married  men,  and  anyone  wishing 
to  join  must  be  21  years  of  age.  Initiation  fee  is  $3 ;  and  dues  are 
30  cents  a  month.  The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  club  are  as  follows : 
Rev.  Charles  Burger,  spiritual  director;  Adam  J.  Hecht,  president;  John 
Kupfer,  first  vice-president;  Jacob  Blaesser,  second  vice-president;  John 
Pfluger,  treasurer;  Charles  Maeder,  financial  secretary;  Edward  Jacques, 
corresponding  secretary;  George  Berliner,  recording  secretary;  James  F. 
Berman,  Jr.,  first  librarian;  Anthony  Stadta,  second  librarian;  William 
Roger,  dramatic  director;  Bernard  Schilling,  sergeant-at-arms.  Board 
of  Trustees:  Rev.  Charles  Burger,  president;  Adam  J.  Blecht,  Jacob 
Blaesser,  Frank  Geisler,  John  Kupfer,  L.  Metterer,  Joseph  Reichert, 
Edward  Jacques,  George  Pfluger,  Christian  Stumpf  and  Edward 
Geneckler.” 

The  Morris  Park  Club  House,  the  conception  of  the  Morris  Brothers, 
for  the  improvement  of  thoroughbreds,  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Com¬ 
fort,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  exciting  races  both  on  the  flat 
and  hurdle.  “The  days  of  this  club,  however,  are  numbered,”  he 
remarks,  “as  the  growth  of  the  borough  in  that  section  demands  the 
extension  of  the  street  system  through  the  tract  of  land  upon  which 
the  Messrs.  Morris  have  spent  millions  in  grading  the  grounds  for  racing 
purposes,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Westchester  Racing  Association 
drew  immense  crowds  of  visitors  when  the  races  authorized  by  the 
American  Jockey  Club  were  being  run.  The  Morris  Park  track  was  the 
outcome  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Jerome  Park  race-track  by  the 
city  for  reservoir  purposes,  and  now  its  own  existence  is  doomed,  owing 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  railroads  and  the  ever-increasing  tide  of 
population  that  is  converting  the  farm  lands  into  homes  for  the  thrifty. 
At  both  Morris  Park  as  well  as  Jerome  Park,  the  American  turf  has 
received  an  impetus  in  its  development  which  has  led  to  the  investment 
of  millions  in  the  propagation  of  racing  studs,  and  eventually  led  to 
the  man  of  wealth  investing  large  sums  in  establishing  his  own  private 
equipment  to  relieve  the  strenuosity  of  life.” 

The  Fordham  Club,  located  in  the  West  Bronx,  is  described  by  the 
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same  writer  as  “another  of  the  prominent  organizations  that  have 
attained  fame.  The  membership  embraces  some  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  upper  portion  of  The  Bronx,  who  are  a  power  both  in  political 
and  civil  life.  The  club’s  quarters  are  located  on  Fordham  Road  and 
Morris  Avenue.” 

Of  the  clubs  in  the  lower  section  of  the  borough,  the  foremost  were 
the  Wampanoag,  at  Willis  Avenue  and  143rd  Street;  the  North  Side 
Republican  Club,  at  142nd  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  “occupying  the 
upper  part  of  three  buildings,  and  fitted  up  with  billiard  rooms  and  every 
convenience  tending  to  make  club  life  congenial;  the  Union  Republican 
Club,  at  Boston  Road  and  165th  Street,  located  in  the  former  residence 
of  ex-Senator  William  Cauldwell;  the  Osceola,  the  Mott  Haven  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  the  Mohawk  Athletic  Club,  the  Men’s  Club  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  the  West  Morrisania  Club,  besides  a  host  of  others. 
In  the  Annexed  District,  as  the  territory  north  and  east  of  the  Bronx 
River  is  designated,  the  spirit  of  clubdom  has  had  full  sway.  The 
most  noted  in  the  territory  is  the  Chippewa  Club,  at  Throggs  Neck, 
under  the  patronage  of  Deputy  Commissioner  Thomas  H.  O’Neill.” 
The  membership  of  this  club  is  described  as  including  nearly  every 
one  of  prominence  in  the  district,  and  its  influence  as  having  been  much 
felt  during  political  campaigns. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  SHIPPING 


The  Bronx,  forming  as  it  does  part  of  New  York  City,  partakes  of 
the  development  of  transportation  in  the  metropolis  which  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  development  in  any  other  urban  area  in  the  world.  The 
great  trunk  lines  run  through  it;  subway  lines  and  elevated  lines  run 
through  it;  buses,  cars,  stage  coaches,  and  vehicles  of  every  conceivable 
kind  flit  through  its  streets.  Vessels  from  every  point  on  the  globe 
swing  at  anchor  in  its  waters.  Electric  lines  and  steam  lines  go  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and  back  again.  Airships,  aero¬ 
planes  and  dirigibles  make  occasional  thunder  overhead,  a  thunder  now 
but  little  regarded  by  the  population  that  has  become  accustomed  to 
wonders.  The  Bronx  indeed,  like  New  York,  may  be  called  the  child 
of  transportation  development.  The  rate  of  development  in  the  last 
generation  has  indeed  been  greater  in  The  Bronx  as  in  New  York  and 
in  the  other  great  towns  and  cities,  than  in  all  previous  generations 
combined.  So  accustomed  have  we  now  become  to  flying  over  the 
ground  or  through  it  or  above  it,  that  the  older  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation  on  which  the  world  got  along  for  thousands  of  years  have  begun 
to  look  like  the  mechanism  of  an  ancient  dream. 

In  the  early  days,  as  in  all  new  countries,  water  was  the  natural  high¬ 
way,  as  Stephen  Jenkins  remarks,  and  sloops,  periaugers,  batteaux  and 
canoes  constituted  the  main  vehicles  of  communication.  “The  waters 
of  the  Sound,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Harlem,  all  adjacent  to  the  shores 
of  the  borough,  gave  easy  and  convenient  access  to  Manhattan  Island 
and  to  the  settlers  near  the  shores.  Westchester  Creek  was  navigable 
for  sloops,  and  when  Captain  de  Connick  and  Fiscal  Van  Tienhoven 
went  to  eject  the  English  settlers  at  Oostdorp  they  ascended  the  river 
and  creek  in  vessels  of  that  class.  The  Bronx  and  the  Hutchinson  rivers 
were  both  navigable  for  several  miles  in  batteaux  and  canoes,  the 
former  to  West  Farms  and  the  latter  to  Eastchester.  In  recent  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  deepened  the  channel  of  the  latter  so  that 
heavily  laden  coal  vessels  and  small  steamers  are  able  to  ascend  at 
high  tide  as  far  as  the  City  Dock  at  Mount  Vernon,  contiguous  to  old 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  just  over  the  boundary  line  of  the  borough. 

“From  time  immemorial,  and  even  up  to  the  present  generation,  a 
regular  sloop  trade  was  carried  on  from  Westchester  borough-town 
to  New  York  City.  In  the  advertisement  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  mentioned  in  another  chapter,  there  is  a  paragraph  which  says : 
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‘Westchester  is  about  nineteen  miles  from  New  York  by  Land,  and 
about  fifteen  by  Water;  and  a  Water-passage  may  be  had  almost  every¬ 
day,  when  the  Weather  will  permit,  in  good  safe  Boats’.  There  was 
a  regular  sloop  trade  also  to  Eastchester,  even  during  the  Revolution; 
and  it  was  by  first  capturing  the  market  sloop  engaged  in  this  trade 
with  New  York  that  the  Darien  whale-boatmen  were  able  to  effect  the 
capture  of  the  ‘Schuldan,’  the  British  guardship.  The  building  of  these 
vessels  began  very  early.  Shonnard,  in  his  ‘History  of  Westchester 
County,’  on  the  authority  of  the  Reverend  Theodore  A.  Leggett,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  West  Farms,  states  that  John 
Leggett,  a  ship-builder,  executed,  November  30,  1676,  a  bill  of  sale  as 
follows : 

“John  Leggett  of  Westchester,  within  the  Province  of  New  York,  shipwright, 
to  Jacob  Leysler  of  New  York  City,  merchant,  a  good  Puick,  or  ship,  Susannah 
of  New  York,  now  laying  (sic)  in  this  harbour,  and  by  the  said  Leggett  built  in 
Bronck’s  river  near  Westchester,  together  with  masts,  Lay  boat,  and  other 
materials.” 

The  shipbuilding  industry,  thus  begun  in  1676,  or  earlier,  has  continued  to  the 
present  day;  but  it  is  now  principally  carried  on  in  the  ancient  manor  of  Pelham 
at  City  Island,  where  yachts  and  pleasure  craft  are  built,  repaired,  and  laid  up 
out  of  season.  There  was  also  boat  communication  by  way  of  the  Harlem  River 
and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek;  for  in  November,  1776,  Lord  Cornwallis  carried  his 
troops  in  a  flotilla  of  boats  through  the  river  and  creek  to  the  Hudson  for  the 
attack  on  Port  Washington  from  the  Hudson  River  side.  That  these  streams 
had  always  been  navigable  was  one  of  the  principal  arguments  used  by  Lewis  G. 
Morris  and  his  supporters  in  their  opposition  to  Macomb’s  dam.  In  their  com¬ 
munications  inland,  the  settlers  at  first  used  the  old  Indian  trails.  The  principal 
village  and  fort  of  the  Siwanoys  was  on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  present  Union- 
port,  overlooking  Westchester  Creek.  From  the  strong  stockade,  palisaded  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  the  hill  came  to  be  known  as  “Castle  Hill,”  a  name  by  which  it 
is  known  today.  A  village  of  the  Manhattans  was  located  at  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Neck,  and  another  at  Nepperhaem,  the  present  Yonkers;  while  above  the  latter 
were  the  villages  of  the  Weckquaesgecks,  all  members  of  the  Mtohican  tribe.  In 
their  communications  with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors  on  Manhattan 
Island  by  way  of  the  “wading  place,”  there  was  formed  in  time  a  plainly  marked 
trail  extending  from  Paparinemo  to  Castle  Hill,  called  in  Doughty’s  patent  to 
Archer  the  “Westchester  Path.”  From  Westchester  another  plainly  marked  trail 
led  by  way  of  Eastchester  across  Hutchinson  River  and  contiguous  to  the  Sound, 
through  the  Rye  woods  to  “the  great  stone  at  the  wiading  place”  at  the  Byram 
River,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  and  the  State.  It  extended  still  farther 
into  Connecticut,  also  occupied  by  the  Siwanoys,  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the 
Pequots,  a  kindred  tribe  of  Mohicans.  It  was  by  this  path  that  many  of  the 
Connecticut  settlers  found  their  way  into  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  and 
gave  Stuyvesant  so  much  trouble.  This  was  preeminently  the  “Westchester  Path.” 

It  was  natural  that  the  earliest  whites  should  follow  these  long  established 
and  plainly  marked  trails.  As  time  passed,  these  trails  became  wider  as  the 
travelers  cut  down  trees  for  the  convenient  passage  of  their  horses  or  wagons. 
We  find  therefore  in  these  trails  the  beginnings  of  the  roads  which  later  developed 
into  some  of  the  principal  highways  of  the  county,  with  such  changes  in  grade 
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and  direction  as  the  necessities  of  wagon  roads  required — the  Albany  and  the 
Boston  Post  roads,  and  the  Kingsbridge  Road  leading  through  Fordham,  as  well 
as  Eastchester  Avenue  connecting  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s.  The 
Albany  Post  Road  was  opened  to  the  Sawkill,  or  Sawmill  River,  in  Yonkers,  as 
early  as  1669.  The  traveler,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island  over 
the  old  Kingsbridge  Road  from  Harlem,  would  cross  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  by 
the  ford,  the  ferry,  or,  the  bridge  and  thus  land  on  the  island  of  Paparinemo.  Pas¬ 
sage  up  the  west  side  of  the  marsh  was  impossible,  and  in  ancient  days  the  task  of 
filling  it  in  for  a  roadway  would  have  been  too  costly  to  have  been  undertaken. 
The  traveler  therefore  turned  to  his  right  through  the  marsh,  or  later,  over  the 
causeway  built  by  Archer,  Verveelen,  Betts,  Tippett,  Hadden,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Fordham,  and  found  himself  in  that  village.  Here  he  would  turn  to  the  left 
along  the  base  of  Tetard’s  Hill,  and  so  north  on  the  higher  and  dryer  ground  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  marsh.  The  road  crossed  Tippett’s  Brook  about  a  mile 
from  the  bridge,  near  the  Van  Cortlandt  station  of  the  Putnam  Railroad,  and  then 
swung  westward  in  front  of  and  below  the  Van  Cortlandt  mansion  to  the  western 
side  of  the  valley,  up  which  it  passed  to  Yonkers.  After  passing  through  the 
lands  of  John  Hadden,  it  came  within  the  manor  of  Philipseburgh,  and  the  manor- 
lord  thus  became  responsible  for  its  maintenance.  In  fact,  as  the  road  led  to 
his  toll  bridge,  he  probably  maintained  the  lower  part  of  it  as  well.  The  ancient 
road,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  still  remains  and  is  known  to  the  residents  of  this 
section  as  the  old  Albany  Post  Road.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  trail 
at  first;  but  later  the  postman  traveled  on  horseback  and  travelers  accompanied 
him  on  the  way;  a  woman  passenger  sometimes  rode  on  the  pillion  behind  the 
postman.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  in  1785,  that  stages  began  running 
over  the  post  road  to  Albany.  It  was  not  until  about  1808  that  the  present  Broad¬ 
way  was  filled  in  on  the  western  side  of  the  marsh.  This  was  done  by  the  Highland 
Turnpike  Company,  who  hung  gates  and  charged  toll.  The  causeway  called  Depot 
Street,  connecting  Broadway  with  the  railroad  station  at  Kingsbridge,  was  con¬ 
structed  about  1855  by  the  late  Joseph  Godwin,  Esq.,  as  a  short  cut  to  the  road 
leading  to  Highbridge,  Morrisania,  West  Farms,  and  Westchester. 

Old  Bronx  Thoroughfares — The  same  author  goes  on  to  show  that 
a  traveler  turning  to  his  right  through  the  village  of  Fordham  at  the 
foot  of  Tetard’s  Hill  would  have  passed  over  the  ancient  Westchester 
Path  up  over  the  hill  into  the  present  Kingsbridge  Road.  His  course 
would  have  been  then  relatively  past  the  Dutch  church  at  Fordham, 
the  southern  end  of  Jerome  Park  reservoir,  Poe  Park,  across  the  tracks 
of  the  Harlem  Railroad  at  the  station  opposite  St.  John’s  College,  Ford¬ 
ham,  through  the  ancient  road  used  to  go  through  the  College  grounds, 
over  Pelham  Avenue  to  Bronxdale,  whence  he  could  continue  over  the 
Bear  Swamp  Road  to  Westchester,  or  turn  to  his  right  over  the  Union- 
port  Road  to  Castle  Hill.  The  improvements  in  this  section  within 
recent  years  have  obliterated  most  of  the  old  roads,  so  that  only  the 
general  direction  can  be  given  by  present  thoroughfares.  The  High¬ 
bridge  and  Kingsbridge  roads  are  ancient  highways ;  east  of  the  Bronx 
River,  the  rural  conditions  still  prevail  to  some  extent ;  “but  the  progress 
of  development  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  departed 
also,  especially  since  the  completion  of  the  subway  has  rendered  these 
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rural  communities  more  accessible.  The  Bear  Swamp  Road  still  exists 
and  leads  to  Westchester.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a  swamp  to 
the  east  of  Bronxdale,  where  the  Siwanoys  had  an  important  village 
near  the  site  of  Morris  Park  race-track.” 

Another  road,  the  same  writer  remarks,  starting  from  a  point  on 
Tetard’s  hill  beyond  the  one  just  described  led  to  De  Lancey’s  mills 
at  West  Farms.  This  road  has  long  been  closed.  It  branched  off  from 
the  Westchester  and  Kingsbridge  road  near  the  present  Fordham  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  till  it  met  the  line 
of  East  182nd  Street,  over  which  it  passed  approximately  to  the  bridge 
at  East  181st  Street,  below  the  lower  dam  in  Bronx  Park  at  West 
Farms,  where  it  was  known,  and  still  is  to  the  older  inhabitants,  as 
the  “Kingsbridge  Road.”  Its  continuation  connected  the  mills  with 
the  borough-town  of  Westchester.  The  portion  of  the  road  lying  within 
the  park  east  of  the  bridge  has  been  macadamized ;  but  between  Morris 
Park  Avenue  and  the  bridge  over  the  tracks  of  the  Suburban  branch 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  there  still  remains 
enough  of  the  ancient  highway  to  convince  us  that  preceding  generations 
might  have  traveled  in  style,  but  they  did  not  do  so  in  comfort. 

The  principal  road  that  the  traveler  could  take  after  crossing  the 
causeway  to  the  village  of  Fordham  was  the  Boston  Road,  which  dates 
from  1673.  This  swung  in  a  curve  around  the  base  of  Tetard’s  Hill 
and  up  to  its  top,  paralleling  the  Albany  Road  about  a  third  of  a  mile, 
then  turning  sharply  to  the  eastward  toward  Williamsbridge.  Here  it 
crossed  the  Bronx  River  and  turned  north  as  far  as  the  head  of  Rattle¬ 
snake  Brook,  when  it  again  turned  sharp  east  to  Eastchester.  Here 
the  Hutchinson  River  was  crossed,  and  the  road  continued  through 
Pelham  Manor  to  New  Rochelle.  A  few  miles  of  the  old  road  still 
remain  and  can  be  traced.  The  first  portion  is  that  leading  up  to  Sedg¬ 
wick  Avenue,  where  Jerome  Park  and  later  the  reservoir  have  obliterated 
a  section  of  it.  From  Jerome  Avenue  to  the  Williamsbridge  reservoir, 
the  part  remaining  is  called  Van  Cortlandt  Avenue,  and  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  bridge  over  the  Bronx  River  and  to  the  White  Plains 
road  the  section  is  called  improperly,  the  Gun  Hill  Road.  The  White 
Plains  and  the  Boston  roads  are  the  same  thing  from  Williamsbridge 
northward  to  where  the  latter  turns  off  toward  Eastchester.  This  last 
portion  of  the  road  is  called  Bussing  Avenue,  which  begins  at  East 
231st  Street,  one  block  east  of  White  Plains  Avenue,  and  continues  on 
to  the  city  line.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  city  of  Mt.  Vernon,  its  name 
becomes  what  it  has  been  for  over  two  centuries,  the  Kingsbridge  Road. 
At  Eastchester  the  ancient  road  is  connected  with  Coles’s  Boston  Road 
by  a  short  street  called  Fisher’s  Lane;  but  the  two  roads  do  not  become 
one  until  near  New  Rochelle.  The  laying  out  of  the  Coles  road  diverted 
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travel  from  the  way  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  as  the  distance  was  con¬ 
siderably  shortened  by  way  of  the  new  road  and  the  Harlem  Bridge. 

This  will  give  the  reader  some  fragmentary  idea  of  some  of  the 
principal  roads  of  the  borough  as  they  formerly  existed.  In  general  in 
earlier  days  the  roads  radiated  from  two  points:  the  ancient  wading 
place,  ferry  or  bridge  at  Fordham,  or  Kingsbridge,  or  from  the  borough- 
town  of  Westchester.  Travelers  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  main¬ 
land  had  to  cross  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  from  which  the  roads  radiated 
like  the  ribs  of  an  open  fan — to  Yonkers  or  Albany,  to  the  Mile  Square, 
to  Boston  or  nearer  eastern  points,  to  West  Farms,  or  to  Westchester. 
The  borough-town  of  Westchester  was  also  the  county-seat  until  1759; 
and,  in  consequence,  roads  from  all  sections  of  the  county  led  to  it. 
By  the  above  date  the  upper  county  had  become  so  settled  as  to  make 
it  a  hardship  for  the  freeholders  to  go  to  the  southern  extremity  at 
Westchester.  The  Provincial  Assembly  therefore  transferred  the  county- 
seat  to  White  Plains,  a  point  nearer  the  centre  of  population  as  well 
as  of  area.  Through  the  different  generations,  the  names  of  the  same 
roads  have  changed  quite  frequently,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  quite 
difficult  to  trace  some  of  them  under  their  various  aliases.  The  High- 
bridge  Road,  for  instance,  could  not  have  been  called  such  until  after 
the  construction  of  High  Bridge,  yet  it  existed  in  very  early  times.  After 
1813,  a  part  of  it  was  called  Macomb’s  Dam  Road,  and  so  spoken  of 
in  deeds  and  records.  Most  of  the  roads  of  the  borough  began  as  private 
roads  to  get  to  property.  After  1850,  when  the  newly-built  railroads 
had  brought  in  such  a  population  as  to  admit  of  the  incorporation  of 
villages,  the  laying  out  of  the  highways  became  more  systematic  in 
each  locality.  Naturally  the  topography  of  the  borough  affected  the 
course  of  the  streets.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronted 
the  Commissioner  of  Highways  of  The  Bronx,  or  of  Street  Improve¬ 
ments,  as  he  was  officially  known,  was  to  whip  the  chaos  of  roads  into 
some  sort  of  systematic  arrangement.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
adopted  the  blasting,  grading,  cutting  down  of  hills,  and  filling  in  low 
places  and  quagmires  have  been  going  on  in  all  portions  of  the  borough. 

In  the  old  days,  of  course,  everybody  rode  on  horseback  or  coach 
and  this  was  the  usual  method  of  getting  from  place  to  place.  In  1796 
an  enumeration  was  made  of  all  the  vehicles  in  the  State ;  and  there 
appear  coaches,  chariots,  post-chaises,  phaetons,  and  other  four-wheeled 
carriages ;  while  of  two-wheeled  vehicles,  there  were  curricles,  chaises, 
top-chairs,  steel-spring  chairs,  sulkies,  and  wooden-spring  chairs.  The 
chaise  was  a  sort  of  two-wheeled  gig  with  a  top  and  was  drawn  by 
either  one  or  two  horses ;  the  sulky  had  a  seat  for  only  one  person. 
These  two-wheeled  vehicles  were  best  suited  to  the  difficult  roads.  The 
American  woman  had  already  begun  to  show  her  independence  and 
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ability  to  take  care  of  herself  by  driving-  about  alone  in  an  open  chair, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  visitors  from  Europe. 

In  the  old  days  even  the  best  of  the  roads  were  quagmires  in  bad 
weather,  and  fetlock  deep  with  dust  in  dry.  Many  of  the  streams  had 
to  be  forded  or  crossed  by  ferries,  bridges  coming  later  with  the  increase 
of  travel.  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  post  roads,  and 
the  later  introduction  of  stage-coaches,  the  favorite  manner  of  traveling 
long  distances  was  either  by  horse  or  sloop,  the  latter  especially  suiting 
the  leisurely  traveler  of  that  day.  In  the  trip  between  New  York  and 
Albany,  the  sloops  came  to  anchor  every  night,  and  the  journey  fre¬ 
quently  lasted  a  week.  The  same  is  true  of  the  trip  to  the  east,  the 
inlets  and  harbors  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound  furnishing  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  anchorages  at  night;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  no  lighthouses  along  these  thoroughfares  to  guide  the  mariner 
at  night.  Stages  were  also  run  from  the  outlying  villages  to  Morri- 
sania  and  Harlem ;  and  later,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  steam¬ 
boats  began  to  run,  these  stages  connected  with  the  boats  plying  to  the 
city.  Before  the  days  of  the  elevated  railroads  a  favorite  route  of  travel 
was  by  means  of  the  fast  boats  running  on  the  East  River  to  Peck  Slip, 
Manhattan,  from  Harlem  Bridge. 

Coming  of  the  Railroad — The  successful  establishment  of  a  railroad 
between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott’s  Mills  in  Maryland,  and  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Railroad,  the  ancestor  of  the  New  York  Central,  turned  the 
attention  of  both  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  and  of  capitalists  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  method  of  travel ;  and  a  craze  for  railroad 
building  began,  which,  with  the  United  States  Bank  troubles  and  some 
others,  helped  to  bring  on  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  railroads  to  be  incorporated  was  the  New  York  and 
Harlem,  April  25,  1831,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  increased  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  to  $500,000,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  road  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  Harlem  River  by  1835.  This  company  was  authorized  to 
build  a  railroad  upon  the  island  of  Manhattan  only,  by  way  of  the 
Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue.  The  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  were  too  much  for  the  engineers  of  that  day,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  stipulation  as  to  the  completion  of  the  road  by  1835,  it  was  little 
more  than  started  at  that  date.  On  April  17,  1832,  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Railroad  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road 
from  the  end  of  Fourth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  to  Albany.  The  company 
met  with  no  success  in  raising  money  for  its  construction ;  and  on  the 
principle  of  two  people  who  have  nothing  getting  married  to  share 
their  united  poverty,  the  later  company  surrendered  its  Westchester 
County  rights  to  the  earlier  company,  and  the  two  combined  in  1838 
as  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company.  The  Legislature 
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of  1840  affirmed  the  contract  between  the  two  companies,  and  further, 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  and  the 
extension  of  the  road  to  Putnam  County.  By  this  last  date,  the  country 
had  begun  to  recover  from  the  panic  of  1837,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
extension  was  begun  through  Westchester  County  more  funds  were 
forthcoming,  and  the  capital  was  increased  to  $1, 950, 000,  and  $1,000,000 
more  was  needed  to  carry  the  road  to  the  county  line. 

The  first  portion  of  the  road  above  the  Harlem  River  was  to  extend 
to  White  Plains.  The  easiest  route  was  found  to  be  by  way  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mill  Brook  to  Williamsbridge,  whence  the  valley  of  the 
Bronx  River  was  followed  to  White  Plains,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
By  this  route  not  much  grading  was  necessary,  nor  was  there  required 
much  blasting  through  rock.  Several  bridges  were  needed,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  give  the  engineers  much  trouble,  as  the  spans  were  short. 
This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  was  a  hard  nut  for  the  engineers  to  crack.  The 
road  was  a  single-track  one  and  was  finished  to  Fordham  by  October, 
1841,  to  Williamsbridge  by  1842,  and  to  White  Plains  by  the  end  of 
1844.  It  thus  passed  through  the  towns  of  Morrisania,  West  Farms 
(Fordham),  Yonkers,  and  Eastchester  within  the  borough.  “The  first 
running  of  the  trains  through  the  country  was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity 
and  crowds  of  people  surveyed  them  from  the  surrounding  hills,”  was 
a  remark  made  by  an  old  employee  of  the  company.  Celebrations  were 
held  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  road ;  and  at  one  of  them, 
the  following  toast  was  offered :  “The  locomotive,  the  only  good 
motive  for  riding  a  man  upon  a  rail.”  The  completion  of  the  railroad 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  section  through  which  it  passed,  and  the  growth 
of  the  borough  may  be  dated  from  1842,  the  lower  portions  building  up 
first  as  being  nearer  the  great  city. 

The  Harlem  Railroad  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  the  latter 
being  the  lessee,  were  supposed  to  have  equal  rights  in  the  freight 
station  which  both  occupied  at  Centre,  White,  Franklin  and  Elm  streets, 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Criminal  Courts  Building,  north  of 
the  Tombs  prison.  The  New  Haven  road  had  a  regular  passenger 
station  at  Broadway  and  Canal  Street,  at  that  time  (1840-50)  near  the 
heart  of  the  city ;  while  the  Harlem  road  transported  its  passengers  in 
its  own  street  cars  to  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  where 
the  locomotives  of  both  roads  were  attached,  the  heavy  coaches  of  the 
New  Haven  road  being  hauled  from  Canal  Street  by  teams  of  four  or 
six  horses.  About  July,  1857,  the  block  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Madison 
avenues  and  by  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets  became  the 
joint  passenger  station  of  the  two  railroads,  and  continued  so  until  the 
erection  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  on  Forty-second  Street.  For  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  the  removal,  the  use  of  steam  locomotives 
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was  forbidden  below  Forty-second  Street,  and  both  roads  were  obliged 
to  haul  their  coaches  by  four  and  six-horse  teams  up  Fourth  Avenue, 
through  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  to  its  upper  end,  where  the  trains  were 
made  up  and  the  locomotives  attached. 

The  first  trunk-line  railroad  to  enter  the  city  and  to  exert  an  ap¬ 
preciable  influence  on  its  commerce  and  prosperity  was  the  Erie,  which 
was  opened  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  1851.  The  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it,  showed  how  valuable 
to  New  York  was  the  trade  of  the  great  West.  The  successful  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railroads  into  England  and  into  this  country  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  shrewd  merchants  and  other  business  men  of  New  York  to  the 
importance  of  yoking  the  new  genius  to  its  car  and  forcing  him  to 
contribute  to  their  interests.  The  legislature  of  New  York  at  the  session 
of  1825  directed  a  survey  of  a  “State  Road”  through  the  southern  tier 
of  counties  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  following  the  general  course 
of  that  “public  road  to  the  west”  to  construct  which  the  assembly  of 
New  York  “in  the  time  of  Oueen  Anne”  had  appropriated  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  which  was  to  be  to  the  southern  tier  what  the  Erie  Canal 
was  to  the  northern.  The  report  of  this  survey,  when  made,  proved 
unfavorable,  and  there  were  so  many  rival  and  conflicting  interests  in¬ 
volved  that  the  project  for  a  time  was  abandoned.  The  beneficent  results 
of  the  canal,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the 
utility  of  the  railroad  as  a  common  carrier  more  and  more  demon¬ 
strated,  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  on  April,  1832,  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  “to  lay  a  single,  double,  or 
triple  track  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  to  transport  prop¬ 
erty  or  persons  by  the  power  of  steam,  or  of  animals,  or  any  other 
power,”  or  the  combination  of  the  above.  The  capital  stock  was  limited 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  the  charter  was  to  expire  after  fifty  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1832,  a  preliminary  survey  was  made  by 
Colonel  De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.,  under  authority  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  report  was  so  favorable  that  a  complete  and  accurate 
instrumental  survey  was  decided  upon.  By  1833,  one  million  dollars 
of  the  capital  stock  had  been  subscribed,  and  in  August,  officers  and 
directors  were  appointed.  The  Legislature  of  1834  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  survey  of  the  route  under  State  authority,  and  Governor 
Marcy  appointed  Judge  Benjamin  Wright  to  conduct  it.  He  began 
operations  on  May  23,  1834,  dividing  the  work  into  two  grand  divisions — 
the  eastern,  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Binghamton,  under 
the  direction  of  James  Seymour,  and  the  western,  from  Binghamton  to 
Lake  Erie,  conducted  by  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.  Judge  Wright  reported  on 
January  20,  1835,  that  the  survey  had  been  finished,  and  that  the 
complete  maps,  profiles,  and  estimates  had  been  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  whole  route  from  Piermont  on  the  Hudson 
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to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  in 
length,  though  this  was  later  reduced  to  four  hundred  and  forty-six. 
In  his  report  the  engineer  spoke  of  the  vast  and  acknowledged  benefits 
of  the  Erie  Canal  to  its  commercial  emporium,  and  said  that  in  selecting 
the  route  of  the  railroad  he  had  considered  economy  of  construction, 
passenger  traffic,  cheapness  of  transportation,  connection  with  lateral 
branches,  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  development  of  resour¬ 
ces.  The  report  aroused  much  opposition  to  the  proposed  road  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  project  was  denounced  as  “chimerical,  impracticable,  and 
useless.”  It  was  said  that  the  road  could  never  be  constructed,  and 
if  it  could,  would  never  be  used,  as  the  southern  counties  were  sterile, 
mountainous,  and  thinly  populated,  yielding  but  few  marketable 
products,  which  could  easily  find  their  way  to  market  through  their 
natural  channel,  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Erie  Canal.  The  friends  of 
the  project,  however,  were  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  opposition, 
additional  subscriptions  were  secured,  the  State  granted  a  loan  of  three 
million  dollars,  and  in  September,  1836,  the  company  advertised  for 
bids  to  construct  a  section  of  forty  and  one-half  miles  from  Delaware 
to  Callicoon  Creek.  Construction  of  a  section  of  ten  miles  nearest  Pier- 
mont  on  the  Hudson  was  begun  at  about  the  same  time.  On  September 
23,  1841,  the  first  section  of  forty-six  miles  from  Piermont  to  Goshen 
was  put  in  operation.  The  company  then  becoming  embarrassed,  its 
affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  by  whom  the  road  was 
completed  to  Middletown,  and  opened  to  traffic  January  3,  1843. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  entering  The 
Bronx  were  originally  projected  as  such,  but  have  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  connecting  lines  constructed  under  separate  charters, 
and  managed  by  different  corporations.  For  instance,  the  second  great 
trunk-line  between  New  York  and  the  West  in  point  of  time,  the  New 
York  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  was  organized  as  recently  as  No¬ 
vember  1,  1869,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  companies.  The  New  York  Central  had  then 
had  a  corporate  existence  of  sixteen  years,  having  been  organized  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  April  2,  1853,  authorizing  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  various  railroads  then  existing  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  viz.,  the  Albany  and  Schenectady,  the  Schenectady  and  Troy, 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  the  Syracuse  and  Utica,  the  Syracuse  and 
Utica  Direct,  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport, 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  roads,  before  that  time  operated  by  different 
boards  at  increased  and  useless  expense.  The  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  having  been  chartered  in  1826  as  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and 
opened  for  traffic  September  13,  1831.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad 
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Company  was  chartered  May  12,  1846,  to  construct  and  operate  a  rail¬ 
road  between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  was  opened  to  East  Albany, 
October  3,  1851.  This  great  system,  since  the  consolidation,  has  four 
tracks  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and,  besides  numerous  branch 
lines,  operates  the  Harlem  Railroad  between  New  York  and  Albany 
under  a  lease  for  four  hundred  years  dating  from  April  1,  1873,  and  the 
West  Shore  trunk-line  between  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

It  was  in  1869-70  that  the  Legislature  authorized  the  erection  of  the 
Grand  Central  station  and  the  tunnel  work  on  Park  Avenue.  In  the 
summer  of  1870,  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  railroads  took 
possession  of  the  new  station ;  but,  owing  to  differences  between  them 
and  the  New  Haven  road,  the  last  continued  to  use  the  Twenty-seventh 
Street  station  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  longer;  then  the  site  was 
taken  for  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  freight  station  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Street  was  used  for  several  years  after  this,  the  freight  cars  being 
hauled  through  Fourth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  by  means  of  horses 
until  the  lease  of  the  premises  expired,  when  the  Harlem  freight  went 
to  the  old  Hudson  River  yards  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue 
and  to  St.  John’s  Park,  and  that  of  the  New  Haven  wTent  to  the  water¬ 
front  on  South  Street  and  to  the  yards  at  North  New  York  and  Port 
Morris,  both  within  The  Bronx. 

In  this  wray  the  passenger  station  worked  its  way  uptown.  The  con¬ 
gestion  of  trains  in  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  and  the  enormous  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  concentrated  in  the  Grand  Central  station  called  forth 
the  best  efforts  of  the  engineers  of  the  railroads  and  a  scheme  of  im¬ 
provements,  involving  the  spending  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  finally 
was  set  under  way  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Yet,  despite  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  expenditure  of  money  there  are  ob¬ 
servers  who  believe  that  these  great  improvements  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  temporary,  and  that  the  station  will  have  to  be  moved  eventually 
above  the  Harlem  River.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  North  Side  Board  of 
Trade  submitted  a  scheme  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  autumn  of 
1902,  before  work  was  begun  at  the  terminal,  for  a  grand  union  station 
on  the  Harlem  River,  with  Third  and  Fourth  avenues  and  East  138th 
Street  as  its  other  boundaries.  This  site  would  be  convenient  for  all 
the  existing  trolley  lines  on  Third  Avenue,  for  the  Suburban  branch  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  for  the  Westchester 
and  Boston  electric  road,  and  for  the  completed  and  proposed  subways, 
while  connections  could  be  made  with  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue 
elevated  roads  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  Harlem  Railroad  was  a  single-track  road  originally,  but  its  bus¬ 
iness  increased  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  in  1852,  it  was  double-tracked 
for  the  first  seventeen  miles  of  its  length.  The  enormously  increasing 
business  of  both  the  Harlem  and  the  New  Haven  roads  below  Wood- 
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lawn,  compelled  the  Harlem  road  to  quadruple  its  tracks  from  that 
station  to  the  Harlem  River.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  1891 
by  the  widening  of  the  roadbed,  the  sinking  of  the  tracks,  and  the 
building  of  retaining  walls  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000,000.  The 
Port  Morris  branch  was  practically  completed  at  the  same  time,  though 
there  had  been  a  single  track  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  great 
steel  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  carrying  four  tracks,  the  first  ever 
so  constructed,  was  erected  at  the  same  time  at  a  cost  of  $951,398.17. 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  706  feet ;  its  width  is  fifty-six  feet,  and  the 
draw  has  a  length  of  389  feet.  In  addition  to  its  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  track  within  The  Bronx  the  Central  road  has  a  great  yard  at 
Melrose,  containing  fifty-five  acres,  for  the  storage  of  extra  cars  and 
motors,  as  well  as  a  freight  yard  for  Bronx  freight.  The  maximum 
passenger  rate  under  the  general  railroad  laws  of  1848  and  1850  was 
three  cents  a  mile. 

On  May  12,  1846,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  chartered  by  the 
State;  but  work  did  not  begin  until  the  following  year.  The  plan  was 
for  the  road  to  follow  very  closely  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
from  the  station  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  Manhattan,  to 
the  towns  of  Greenbush  and  East  Albany,  opposite  the  capital  city.  By 
November,  1847,  the  contractors  had  begun  work  on  the  various  sections 
of  the  roadbed ;  but  the  difficulties  of  waves  and  tides  from  the  river 
and  the  hard  cutting  through  the  rocky  promontories  on  the  line  of 
the  road  caused  numerous  delays.  The  work  was  pushed  with  energy, 
but  the  contractors  could  not  get  their  men  to  work  at  night,  and 
these  difficulties  caused  considerable  delay.  As  planned  and  built  the 
road  was  double-tracked  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie.  Travel  began  to 
Peekskill  on  September  29,  1849,  and  to  East  Albany,  October  13,  1831. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  authorized  April  2,  1851,  and  its 
organization  perfected  August  1,  1853.  Its  charter  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  all  the  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo 
and  Suspension  Bridge.  Among  these  minor  roads  was  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  the  oldest  railroad  in  the  State.  On  November  1,  1869, 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  Central  railroads  were  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  company. 

On  April  24,  1867,  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  Railroad  was 
chartered.  Its  length  is  6.04  miles,  and  it  connects  the  Harlem  Railroad 
at  the  Melrose  yards  with  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  Its  cost  was  $989,000 ;  and  it  was  leased  by  the  Central  road 
on  November  1,  1871,  until  December  31,  1970,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
eight  per  cent  on  its  cost.  It  was  necessary  for  the  lessee  to  have 
control  of  this  road  in  order  to  get  to  the  Grand  Central  station  in 
1870.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Central  secured  control  of 
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the  Harlem  Railroad.  For  many  years,  the  passage  of  the  railroad 
through  Kingsbridge  on  the  surface  made  several  of  the  most  dangerous 
road  and  street  crossings  in  the  State.  The  course  of  the  roadbed 
was  very  tortuous  and  twisting.  In  order  to  overcome  this  the  route 
was  changed  in  February,  1906,  so  that  the  roadbed  now  crosses 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  on  a  causeway  and  then  follows  the  ship-canal 
to  the  Hudson  River,  its  bed  being  on  a  shelf  blasted  out  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  canal. 

In  1905  work  was  begun  to  change  the  motive  power  of  the  Harlem 
road  from  steam  to  electricity.  The  first  train  propelled  by  the  new 
power  ran  from  New  York  to  Wakefield  on  January  28,  1907.  The 
third  rail  system  is  used.  The  construction  of  these  roads,  while  giving 
access  to  the  western  part  of  The  Bronx,  has  had  no  such  effect  in 
increasing  population  as  had  the  building  of  the  Harlem  road  through 
the  middle  of  the  borough.  Private  estates  and  domains  of  considerable 
size  prevail  in  Riverdale,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  Kingsbridge,  which  still 
keep  their  rural  character,  though  the  march  of  improvements  and  the 
real  estate  operator  will  soon  divest  them  of  this  characteristic. 

The  next  railroad  to  be  constructed  within  The  Bronx  was  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  which  was  chartered  in  Connecticut. 
Work  was  begun  at  this  end  of  the  road  in  1847 ;  and  on  December  25, 
1848,  the  first  train,  filled  with  directors  and  their  guests,  passed  over 
the  road  between  its  termini.  The  road  comes  from  New  Haven,  joins 
the  Harlem  road  at  Wakefield,  and  continues  over  the  Harlem  tracks 
to  the  station  in  New  York  City.  Its  only  station  within  The  Bronx 
is  Woodlawn,  so  that  it  has  not  done  much  in  developing  this  portion 
cf  the  borough.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven, 
and  Hartford  Railroad. 

In  1872  the  Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  Railroad  was  incorporated, 
with  a  right  of  way  from  the  Harlem  River  to  Port  Chester,  the  last 
village  in  the  county  of  Westchester  on  the  Sound.  It  was  immediately 
leased  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  road,  and  its  construction 
begun.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Suburban,  or  Harlem,  division 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Speaking  generally,  its 
route  follows  the  shore  of  the  Sound  to  New  Rochelle  on  the  main 
line.  Its  station  and  yards  at  the  Harlem  River  occupy  the  site  of  the 
house,  barns,  and  home  farm  of  Jonas  Bronk,  and  the  manor-house 
of  the  Morrises ;  and  on  the  East  River  they  occupy  Oak  Point,  known 
in  earlier  days  as  Leggett’s  Point..  Access  is  had  to  Manhattan  by 
means  of  the  elevated  railroad.  The  length  of  the  road  is  eleven  and 
one-half  miles,  but  with  sidings  and  other  tracks  the  entire  trackage 
runs  well  over  one  hundred  miles.  The  possession  of  this  branch  gives 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  an  outlet  for  its  freight  bus- 
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iness,-as  the  length  of  water-front  controlled  by  it  on  the  East  River 
gives  ample  space  for  its  car  floats  and  freight  yards.  In  addition 
several  through  passenger  trains  are  run  on  board  large  steam  ferry¬ 
boats  and  transported  to  the  connecting  lines  in  New  Jersey  without 
putting  travelers  to  the  inconvenience  of  transfers  through  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  recent  years  the  road  has  been  connected  with  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  and  has  thus  been  given  access  to  Pennsylvania  Station. 
This  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  East  River  to 
Queens  Borough  by  way  of  Randall’s  and  Ward’s  islands.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  constructing  the  bridge  and  road  was  the  New  York  Connecting 
Railway.  The  American  Bridge  Company,  the  contractor,  began  the 
work  in  the  fall  of  1911,  and  about  $20,000,000  was  expended. 

While  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  required  a  good 
deal  of  blasting  and  cutting  down,  that  of  the  Suburban  branch  required 
the  reverse;  as  owing  to  the  low  lands  and  meadows  abounding  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  borough  a  great  deal  of  the  Suburban  roadbed 
had  to  be  filled  in.  Its  construction  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  eastern  part  of  The  Bronx.  Beginning  in  1903, 
the  work  was  begun  to  increase  the  road  to  six  tracks  and  to  install 
electric  traction.  This  has  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and 
the  construction  of  numerous  heavy  steel  bridges  to  carry  the  streets 
across  the  tracks. 

The  mutations  of  the  Putnam  division  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  have  been  numerous.  On  July  3,  1877,  the 
New  York,  Westchester,  and  Putnam  Railroad  Company  was  organized 
as  a  successor  in  part  of  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal  Railway, 
organized  in  1871.  On  February  18,  1878,  the  New  York  City  and 
Northern  was  organized,  and  acquired  under  lease  the  property  of  the 
above-mentioned  road.  On  July  21,  1879,  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers 
Railway  was  organized.  On  July  8,  1880,  the  Yonkers  Rapid  Transit 
Railway  Company  was  organized.  On  June  4,  1881,  the  Yonkers  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  New  York  division,  was  organized.  On  October  11, 
1887,  the  New  York  and  Northern  Railway  w'as  organized  after  the 
sale  under  foreclosure  of  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Railway 
Company,  and  by  consolidation  with  the  above  last-mentioned  roads, 
May  1,  1890,  it  also  acquired  under  lease  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers 
Railway.  Under  judgment  of  foreclosure  against  the  New  York  and 
Northern  Railway  Company,  its  property  and  franchises  were  sold 
December  28,  1893,  and  conveyed  January  12,  1894,  to  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  J.  Hood  Wright,  and  Charles  H.  Coster  as  joint  tenants.  The 
same  day,  they  organized  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad,  under 
two  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  June  7,  1890,  and  May  12,  1892,  and 
conveyed  all  property  and  franchises  to  the  new  company.  On  January 
30,  1894,  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad  was  leased  by  the  New 
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York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  an  annual  rental  of  four 
per  cent  on  first  mortgage  consolidated  gold  bonds  to  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  of  principal,  and  upon  $1,200,000  to  be  issued  to  retire  the 
five  per  cent  bonds  of  the  New  York  and  Northern  Railway  Company. 
After  all  these  vicissitudes  the  road  has  become  the  Putnam  division 
of  the  leasing  company. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  road  to  connect 
at  Brewster’s  in  Putnam  County  with  roads  for  Boston  and  Montreal. 
Its  southern  terminus  was  at  High  Bridge;  but  the  West  Side  and 
Yonkers  Railroad  was  organized  to  build  an  extension  of  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  miles  to  the  Harlem  River  to  connect  with  the  elevated  rail¬ 
roads  by  means  of  a  bridge  at  155th  Street.  As  early  as  1871,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  right  of  way  was  purchased,  and  some  grading 
done,  but  owing  to  financial  difficulties  and  reorganizations  the  road 
was  not  opened  to  traffic  until  the  spring  of  1881.  A  branch  from 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  connects  with  Yonkers  by  means  of  half-hourly 
rapid  transit  trains.  The  Putnam  road  has  opened  up  High  Bridge, 
Morris  Dock,  Morris  Heights,  University  Heights,  Kingsbridge,  and 
Van  Cortlandt  Park.  Though  run  at  a  loss  during  its  earlier  years, 
it  is  now  paying  more  than  its  expenses  under  its  present  lessee.  The 
cost  of  the  road  has  been  $11,700,000,  an  average  of  nearly  $206,000 
for  every  one  of  the  58.88  miles  to  Brewster’s,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  single  track. 

The  last  one  hundred  years  in  The  Bronx  have  indeed  worked  a 
revolution  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  In  1820  the  highways  were 
mere  trails,  the  two  most  considerable  thoroughfares  intersecting  the 
region  were  the  Albany  Post  Road  and  the  Boston  Post  Road,  on 
neither  side  of  which,  outside  of  the  cities,  was  there  a  foot  of  pave¬ 
ment  of  any  sort.  In  fact  nowhere  in  The  Bronx  was  there  a  general 
system  of  roads  for  local  accommodation  for  travelers.  The  railroad 
was  in  its  purely  experimental  stages.  Within  a  few  years  a  few  miles 
were  in  operation  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  at  Schenectady,  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  had  been  begun  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  twenty 
years  thereafter  that  The  Bronx  was  invaded  by  the  steam  locomotive. 
With  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  the  early  steam  vessels  on  both  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Sound  were  seriously  affected  and  the  smaller 
sailing  craft,  schooners  and  sloops,  were  all  driven  from  the  adjacent 
waters.  How  rapid  have  been  the  changes.  Power  driven  craft  pre¬ 
dominate  upon  the  waterways,  steam  has  been  superseded  by  electricity, 
and  where  were  formerly  cinders,  dust  and  gas,  there  are  now  clean 
accommodation,  steel  cars,  and  a  dustless  roadbed,  supplemented  by  ideal 
lighting  facilities  and  increased  speed.  Our  former  trails  have  become 
macadamized  or  concrete  boulevards  from  which  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  has  been  driven  and  in  its  place  has  come  the  high-powered 
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horseless  propelled  automobile  which  in  its  turn  is  fast  transforming 
transportation  methods.  Where  the  team  of  horses  used  to  draw  one 
or  two  tons,  the  modern  electric  truck  will  transport  with  ease  from 
five  to  fifteen  tons,  and  these  added  to  the  pleasure  machines  that  now 
crowd  our  main  avenues  of  traffic  are  fast  bringing  to  pass  a  condition 
that  will  ere  long  prompt  the  building  of  great  traffic  subways  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  trucks  employed  to  convey  materials  and  produce 
demanded  by  the  busy  outside  world.  The  air,  too,  is  filled  with  planes 
that  also  have  a  commercial  value  and  no  one  living  can  conceive  the 
changes  that  are  to  come  along  this  line  which  will  transform  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  present  to  the  practical  and  useful  within  the  space, 
possibly,  of  the  next  decade. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  often  winters  during  which  traffic  was  all 
but  closed  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Things  are  very  different  at  the  present 
time.  During  the  first  hour  in  which  snow-storms  settle  on  this  region 
tractors  are  placed  in  commission  and  within  a  few  hours  all  highways 
are  opened  up,  if  indeed  they  have  as  much  as  been  closed  at  all.  Truly, 
we  are  living  in  a  wonder-working  day  and  age.  To  have  the  will  to 
do  and  enjoy  is  to  receive  benefits  impossible  to  our  forebears,  and 
every  hour  can  be  made  more  alluring  than  all  that  have  gone  before. 
Our  capacity  to  enjoy  has  also  been  increased  a  hundredfold.  To  live 
in  this  year  of  Our  Lord  is  indeed  a  blessing  for  which  all  should  be 
truly  thankful.  One  of  the  local  newspapers  of  Westchester  County 
not  long  ago  had  the  following  concerning  early  days  of  railroads  and 
of  the  objections  offered  against  the  construction  of  such  highways: 
“In  the  early  forties,  when  the  railroads  were  first  extended  to  this 
section,  the  locomotives  used  were  small  affairs  little  less  than  a  crude 
toy.  The  fuel  used  to  generate  the  steam  was  wood  cut  in  long  lengths 
and  piled  within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman  who  was  compelled  to  ‘juggle’ 
the  long  pieces,  veritable  logs,  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  maintain 
the  necessary  pressure  of  steam.  At  the  outset  of  railroad  construction 
in  this  territory  the  farmers  strenuously  objected  to  the  innovation  for 
fear  the  smoke  from  these  diminutive  engines  would  kill  their  potatoes 
and  corn  and  the  telegraph  would  kill  all  the  birds.” 

Street  Car  Lines — Under  the  State  Railroad  Act  of  1870,  a  number 
of  street  car  lines  were  formed  and  articles  of  association  filed,  but 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  until  later.  Among  these  later  ones 
were  the  New  York  and  Westchester  Railroad  Company,  September  24, 
1859;  the  New  York  and  Yonkers  Railroad  Company,  October  17,  1859; 
the  Union  Railroad  Company,  of  Westchester,  December  15,  1859; 
the  Port  Morris  and  Westchester  Railroad  Company,  April  2,  1861 ; 
and  the  Third  Avenue  and  Fordham  Railroad  Company,  on  the  same 
date.  The  president  of  all  these  companies  was  David  Milliken,  and 
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the  leading  name  of  each  of  the  boards  of  directors  was  Gouverneur 
Morris.  The  last  of  these  companies  was  incorporated  under  Chapter 
143  of  the  laws  of  1860,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  railways  and 
tracks  in  West  Farms,  Westchester,  Eastchester,  New  Rochelle, 
Yonkers  and  Morrisania.  The  road  was  to  extend  from  Harlem  Bridge 
to  Fordham,  via  Third  Avenue,  but  as  the  road  was  not  completed  by 
December  11,  1862,  its  charter  became  extinct.  The  rest  of  the  com¬ 
panies  held  on  to  their  charters,  and  were  built  more  or  less  sub¬ 
sequently. 

The  Third  Avenue  and  Fordham  Railroad  had  a  natural  successor 
in  the  Harlem  Bridge,  Morrisania  and  Fordham  Railroad  Company, 
incorporated  in  1863,  with  a  route  from  the  bridge  to  Fordham  via 
Third  Avenue.  This  was  the  first  street  railway  in  the  borough. 
According  to  the  report  filed  at  the  end  of  1864  by  its  president,  John 
B.  Haskin,  five  miles  of  road  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $158,749.22, 
and  571,450  passengers  had  been  carried.  The  road  was  capitalized 
at  $300,000,  of  which  $72,000  was  paid  up ;  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  $88,000  bore  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  It  owned  seventeen  first- 
class  and  two  second-class  cars,  which  traveled  by  horsepower  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  including  stops,  or  seven  miles 
an  hour,  while  in  motion.  The  rates  of  fare  were  as  follows : 


Harlem  Bridge  to  Morrisania  .  5  cents 

Harlem  Bridge  to  Tremont  .  8  cents 

Harlem  Bridge  to  Fordham  . . . 10  cents 


In  1865  the  fare  to  Morrisania  was  increased  to  six  cents,  and  the 
average  rate  of  speed  decreased  to  six  miles  an  hour.  This  represents 
the  rate  of  progress  according  to  the  report,  but,  in  truth,  on  very 
stormy  nights  the  cars  did  not  run  at  all  or  at  very  infrequent  intervals. 
The  roadbed  was  so  poor  that  very  often,  when  the  driver  attempted 
to  put  on  a  spurt  of  speed,  there  would  be  a  sudden  jar  and  stoppage. 

The  first  extension  of  the  horse-car  service  was  in  1870,  when  two 
cars  were  run  between  Third  Avenue  and  West  Farms  by  way  of  the 
Boston  Road.  After  that  many  extensions  were  made,  both  in  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  the  days  of  the  trolley,  until  The  Bronx  became 
fairly  gridironed  with  street  car  surface  lines.  The  trolley,  or  electric, 
motive  power  was  first  introduced  in  October,  1892;  the  overhead 
system  being  used.  The  street  car  service  in  course  of  time  became 
extended  from  the  Harlem  River  northward  from  three  points :  Harlem 
Bridge,  Central  Bridge,  and  Kingsbridge,  though  cars  crossed  tthe 
Madison  Avenue,  the  Lenox  Avenue,  and  the  Washington  bridges. 
Harlem  Bridge  soon  showed  itself  the  most  important  of  these  radiating 
points,  and  over  it  many  lines  pass  from  their  terminus  at  128th  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Manhattan.  These  lines  go  over  a  part  of  Third 
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Avenue  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  before  diverging  to  their  special 
destination.  Until  the  spring  of  1908,  an  additional  fare  of  three  cents 
secured  a  transfer  to  or  from  the  elevated. 

The  whole  of  the  system  within  The  Bronx  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Union  Railway  Company,  which  was  known  in  popular  parlance 
as  the  “Huckleberry  Road,”  until  January,  1898,  when  the  Third  Avenue 
Company  secured  control.  The  Third  Avenue  and  Leased  lines  were, 
in  their  turn,  leased  to  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  on 
April  13,  1900,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  On  November 
25,  1901,  the  Interurban  Railway  Company  secured  control.  The 
development  of  the  system  was,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  Union 
Railway  Company.  In  January,  1904,  the  Interurban  Company  peti¬ 
tioned  the  county  court  of  Westchester  County  to  change  its  name  to 
that  of  the  New  York  Railway  Company. 

During  the  decade  from  1898  to  1908  all  the  railways  of  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx  were  being  manipulated  by  William  C.  Whitney  and 
others,  with  the  result  that  they  came  virtually  under  one  management. 
The  stock  was  increased  beyond  any  reasonable  relation  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  roadbeds,  rolling  stock,  barns,  power-houses,  franchises, 
and  earning  capacity,  so  that  in  June,  1908,  they  went  into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  and  the  transfers  to  and  from  the  elevated  and  the  West¬ 
chester  Traction  Company  were  abolished  by  the  United  States  courts, 
though  those  with  the  Westchester  Company  were  resumed  in  certain 
cases.  The  successful  operation  upon  Manhattan  Island  of  the  elevated 
railroads  after  1870  turned  the  attention  of  engineers  and  capitalists  to 
the  possibilities  of  similar  structures  in  the  newly-annexed  district. 
Accordingly  on  April  5,  1880,  articles  of  association  were  filed  by  the 
Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  Rapid  Transit  Company,  under  the 
general  railroad  laws  of  1850,  for  the  construction  of  a  steam  railway 
from  East  129th  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  Manhattan,  to  a  point  on 
Westchester  Avenue  near  the  Bronx  River,  there  dividing  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  was  to  go  to  Hunt’s  Point.  On  October  19, 
1880,  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  was  chartered  under  the 
Rapid  Transit  Act  of  1875,  relating  to  elevated  railroads.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1883,  the  New  York,  Fordham  and  Bronx  Railway  Company 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  under  the  same  act  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  railroad  on  the  Annexed  District,  to  connect  with  the 
elevated  railroads  then  running  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  to  extend 
to  Bronxdale  and  Williamsbridge  in  two  branches  from  Fordham.  On 
March  17,  1880,  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  acquired  all  the 
rights,  franchises,  etc.,  of  the  last-named  company,  and  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  elevated  road  from  the  East  129th  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  south  of  the  Harlem  River,  to  143rd  Street,  between  Willis 
and  Alexander  avenues  in  the  borough.  The  bridge  over  the  Harlem 
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River,  generally  known  as  the  “Second  Avenue  Bridge,”  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  May  17,  1886. 

In  the  year  following,  1887,  the  line  was  continued  to  161st  Street, 
a  distance  of  2.16  miles  from  the  Manhattan  end.  To  145th  Street 
the  road  used  its  own  property,  none  of  the  streets  being  used  except 
to  cross  over,  and  the  tracks  were  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the 
blocks  between  Willis  and  Alexander  avenues.  From  147th  Street  the 
elevated  structure  followed  the  line  of  Third  Avenue.  The  next  ex¬ 
tension  was  made  to  Tremont,  177th  Street,  in  July,  1891.  Another 
extension  was  made  to  Pelham  Avenue,  Fordham,  in  1900;  and  the 
last  extension  was  made  to  Bronx  Park  through  the  grounds  of  Ford- 
ham  University  in  1902,  thus  making  the  total  length  of  the  line  about 
five  miles.  Until  August,  1891,  to  get  from  any  place  in  the  Annexed 
District  to  any  place  in  Manhattan  by  elevated  required  the  payment 
of  two  fares,  or  ten  cents ;  but  upon  that  date  the  Manhattan  Company 
acquired  the  Suburban,  and  after  that  time  the  fare  from  the  upper 
terminus  of  the  road  to  the  South  Ferry  became  five  cents. 

Underground  Railways — Already  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  subject  of  underground  railways  was  discussed  for  the  old  city  of 
New  York.  In  1868  the  New  York  Central  Underground  Railway  was 
chartered;  in  1872  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Company,  in  which 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  interested,  was  chartered,  and  among  other 
schemes  was  the  Beach  Pneumatic  Railway  Company,  which  actually 
built  a  section  underground,  still  existing  abreast  of  City  Hall  Park. 
All  these  companies,  though  granted  full  powers  and  excellent  routes, 
failed  to  attract  the  necessary  capital  for  their  construction;  and  the 
building  of  the  elevated  roads  sidetracked  the  idea  of  underground 
railways  for  several  years,  or  until  1884,  when  the  discussion  was 
resumed.  In  his  message  to  the  Common  Council  in  January,  1888, 
Mayor  Hewitt  called  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  underground  rail¬ 
ways  by  stating  that  the  existing  railways  of  the  city  would  soon  be 
inadequate  for  the  increasing  traffic,  and  that  the  construction  of  an 
underground  railway  was  desirable  and  would  be  soon  absolutely 
necessary.  In  view  of  these  facts  he  suggested  that  some  scheme 
should  be  devised  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  city  for  building  such 
roads,  as  a  large  amount  of  capital  would  be  required.  But  nothing 
at  that  time  came  of  the  mayor’s  suggestion. 

In  1890  the  Legislature  enacted  a  rapid-transit  bill  affecting  cities 
of  over  one  million  inhabitants.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
Mayor  Grant  appointed  the  first  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  which 
made  a  report,  June  16,  1890,  in  favor  of  an  underground  railway. 
Routes  were  selected,  soundings  made,  consents  of  property  owners 
obtained,  other  property  selected  for  condemnation  by  the  Supreme 
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Court,  and  finally  the  franchises  were  offered  for  sale,  but  no  responsible 
bidder  appeared.  The  plan  which  had  cost  the  city  over  $130,000  was 
dropped.  In  1893  a  responsible  banking  house  offered  to  construct 
the  road  if  the  city  would  loan  its  credit  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  pointed  out  that  the 
city  was  forbidden- by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  to  loan  its  credit 
for  private  enterprises,  and  that  the  city  must  own  anything  for  which 
its  credit  was  advanced.  A  bill  embodying  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Hewitt 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Flower  on 
May  22,  1894.  A  new  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  of 
which  Alexander  E.  Orr  was  president,  and  William  Barclay  Parsons 
was  chief  engineer,  both  of  whom  held  the  same  positions  when  the 
road  was  completed.  The  act  authorized  the  use  of  the  referendum  at 
the  election  of  November  6,  1894,  to  see  whether  the  people  were  willing 
to  increase  the  city’s  indebtedness  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road,  which  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  city.  The 
vote  showed  132,000  in  favor  of,  and  43,000  opposed  to,  the  plan.  It 
was  not  until  January  14,  1897,  that  the  routes  were  finally  decided 
upon  and  published;  and  it  was  not  until  January  15,  1900,  that,  all 
legal  difficulties  having  been  overcome,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
open  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  underground  railway. 

There  were  two  bidders ;  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  John 
B.  MacDonald,  who  offered  to  construct  the  underground  railway  for 
$30,000,000.  The  contracts  were  signed  on  February  1,  1900,  and  the 
work  was  formally  begun  March  24th  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who 
began  the  excavation  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  The  road  was  divided 
into  major  sections  and  these  major  sections  into  smaller,  let  to  sub¬ 
contractors.  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work  upon  all  sections 
of  the  road. 

The  subway,  a  term  which  in  popular  parlanee  has  been  substituted 
for  the  official  name  of  “underground  rapid-transit  railway,”  was  made 
to  enter  The  Bronx  at  two  points,  namely  at  Morrisania  and  Kings- 
bridge.  At  Kingsbridge  the  road  was  elevated,  crossing  the  bridge 
over  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  The  subway  came  up  Lafayette  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  and  divided  above  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Street  station,  the  western  branch  continuing  up  Broadway,  and 
the  eastern  passing  under  the  northwest  corner  of  Central  Park  in  the 
direction  of  Morrisania.  The  subway  on  upper  Broadway  was  made 
to  continue  until  its  terminus  was  at  242nd  Street  and  Van  Cortlandt 
Park.  The  West  Farms  division  was  made  to  cross  under  the  Harlem 
River  in  tubes  at  West  145th  Street,  the  tracks  emerging  from  the 
subway  east  of  Third  Avenue  at  149th  Street.  From  there  to  its 
terminus  at  West  Farms  and  Boston  Road  it  was  made  an  elevated 
structure,  following  Westchester  Avenue  and  the  Southern  Boulevard. 
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Work  was  started  in  The  Bronx  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  the  road 
was  formally  opened  for  passenger  traffic  from  City  Hall  to  145th 
Street,  Manhattan,  on  October  27,  1904,  and  to  the  West  Farms  terminus 
on  July  10,  1905. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1903,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  by  the  interests  engaged  in  building  the  subway 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  both  the  subway  and  the  elevated  rail¬ 
way.  As  their  interests  thus  became  identical,  the  two  roads  issued 
transfers  to  each  other  at  their  crossing  at  Third  Avenue  and  149th 
Street.  The  contracting  company  had  until  September,  1904,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  of  the  road,  after  which  it  leased  the  road  from 
the  city  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  at  a  fixed  annual  rental.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  the  road  with  its  entire  equipment  of  power¬ 
houses,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  becomes  the  property  of  the  city  absolutely. 

The  new  underground  railway  soon  showed  itself  a  powerful  factor 
in  increasing  the  population  of  The  Bronx.  It  soon  became  evident, 
moreover,  that  it  was  to  a  considerable  and  growing  degree  inadequate 
in  comparison  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  This  was  speedily 
shown  by,  among  other  things,  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  the 
trains.  The  demand  became  general  that  the  routes  of  underground 
travel  should  be  widened  and  multiplied ;  but  the  rivalries  of  the  Inter¬ 
borough  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  companies,  the  danger  of 
going  beyond  the  debt  limit,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
mayor,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  getting  to  a  common  basis 
of  agreement,  tied  up  the  matter  for  years.  At  last,  in  the  autumn  of 
1911,  contracts  were  let  for  the  building  of  some  of  the  proposed  lines. 

The  line  that  directly  affected  The  Bronx  was  the  new  route  up  the 
east  side  of  Manhattan,  which  was  intended  to  save  the  time  necessary 
for  the  detour  to  the  west  side  up  to  Ninety-sixth  Street  and  beyond. 
This  is  the  Broadway-Lexington  Avenue  route,  starting  in  lower  Broad¬ 
way  and  swinging  over  to  Lexington  Avenue,  which  it  follows  to  the 
Harlem  River,  under  which  it  crosses  in  tubes.  At  East  138th  Street 
and  Park  Avenue  it  was  planned  that  the  subway  should  divide  into 
two  branches  of  three  tracks  each;  the  Jerome  Avenue  branch  and  the 
Southern  Boulevard  branch.  This  was  done  and  the  new  line  was 
completed  and  opened  up  in  1919.  The  first-named  remains  under¬ 
ground  to  River  Avenue  and  East  157th  Street,  where  it  emerges  from 
the  ground  and  becomes  elevated  above  Jerome  Avenue,  which  it  follows 
to  Woodlawn,  a  distance  of  6.1  miles. 

The  other  route  turns  east  under  138th  Street  as  far  as  the  Southern 
Boulevard,  which  it  follows  underground  as  far  as  Hunt’s  Point,  where 
it  swings  under  Whitlock  Avenue,  which  it  follows  to  a  point  south 
of  Westchester  Avenue.  Here  it  emerges  from  the  ground  and  becomes 
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elevated  over  Westchester  Avenue,  which  it  follows  to  Pelham  Bay 
Park,  a  distance  of  7.2  miles.  Work  was  opened  up  on  the  different 
sections  of  the  road  in  Manhattan  in  November,  1911,  and  the  first 
work  was  started  in  The  Bronx  with  interesting  ceremonies  at  Mott 
Avenue,  just  north  of  138th  Street  on  the  morning  of  December  4,  1911. 
It  was  expected  that  the  road  would  be  running  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  beginning  of  work,  but  this  was  not  realized.  An¬ 
other  extension  of  the  rapid-transit  system  was  later  started  when  the 
Interborough  agreed  upon  terms  with  the  city  for  an  extension  from 
its  terminus  at  West  Farms  by  way  of  White  Plains  Avenue  to,  or  near, 
the  city  line. 

Shipping — The  Borough  of  The  Bronx  is  separated  from  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  by  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East 
River,  the  Harlem  River,  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  The  origin  of 
the  “Sound,”  as  it  is  distinctively  known  to  the  population  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  New  York  State,  is  apparent  from  the  geographical 
definition  of  the  term.  The  East  River  was  so  called  from  its  lying 
east  of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  In  the  Keskeskeck  deed  of  1639  we 
read  of  the  “Kil  which  runs  behind  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  mostly 
east  and  west.”  This  kill,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Muscoota, 
soon  received  a  more  distinctive  name ;  for  the  Dutch  settlers  had 
already  begun  to  occupy  the  flats  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
and  with  characteristic  Dutch  patriotism,  called  their  little  settlement, 
Nieuw  Haarlem,  after  the  town  of  Harlem  in  Holland.  The  kill  thus 
became  known  as  the  Haarlem,  or  Harlem,  River.  It  does  not  run 
mostly  east  nor  west,  but  rather  north  and  south.  It  is  not  a  true  river, 
as  has  been  already  remarked;  but  with  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strait  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the  East  River,  which 
latter  is  itself  a  strait  connecting  the  Sound  with  New  York  Bay. 

Ferries — The  western  boundary  of  The  Bronx  is  the  lordly  Hudson, 
so  the  waters  around  the  borough  are  extensive.  There  was  doubtless 
in  the  early  days  some  communication  between  the  mainland  and  New 
Harlem  by  means  of  canoes  and  dug-outs,  and  the  fertile  woods  of 
the  former  furnished  a  range  for  cattle.  In  October,  1667,  Colonel 
Nicolls  granted  four  lots  near  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Harlem  for  that  purpose.  It  was  not  until  the  mainland  became  more 
settled,  and  communication  with  the  eastern  colonies  more  desirable, 
that  ferries  were  established.  As  early  as  1658,  the  director-general  of 
New  Netherland  authorized  the  maintenance  of  a  ferry  with  a  suitable 
scow  between  Harlem  and  Brouncksland.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
until  1666,  when  Governor  Nicolls  granted  a  charter  to  the  Harlemites, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  allowed  them  “a  ferry  to  and  from 
the  main  which  may  redound  to  their  particular  benefit,”  and  to  con- 
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struct  one  or  two  more  suitable  boats  or  scows  for  the  transportation 
of  men,  horses,  and  cattle  at  reasonable  charges.  Early  in  the  following 
year  (1667)  the  authorities  of  Harlem,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  their  charter,  determined  to  establish  a  good  ferry,  and  that  a  suitable 
ordinary  or  tavern  should  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
used  the  ferry.  Mayor  Delaval  promised  to  furnish  the  nails  for  the 
making  of  a  scow,  provided  their  value  should  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
ferryman. 

Johannes  Verveelen  agreed  to  take  the  ferry  and  maintain  the  tavern 
for  six  years;  and  he  was  duly  sworn  to  provide  lodging,  food,  and 
drink  to  travelers,  and  to  ferry  them  over  the  river  at  their  con¬ 
venience  ;  but  no  liquor  was  to  be  sold  to  Indians.  The  ferry  and  inn 
were  located  about  three  hundred  feet  west  of  the  present  First  Avenue, 
at  East  123rd  Street.  The  site  on  the  borough  side  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  yards  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  filling  in  and  extension  of  water¬ 
front  property  have  changed  very  materially  sites  and  locations ;  places 
which  were  upon  the  shore  in  olden  days  are  now  very  often  several 
blocks  inland.  On  July  3,  1667,  a  new  arrangement  was  made  with 
Verveelen  by  which  he  was  to  maintain  the  tavern  and  ferry  for  five 
years  without  the  payment  of  rent  therefor.  In  addition  he  received 
an  acre  of  land  on  The  Bronx  side  of  the  river,  and  a  place  to  build 
a  house,  which  should  be  bought  from  him  at  an  appraised  value  in 
the  event  of  the  ferry  being  leased  to  another  ferryman.  The  rates 
of  ferriages  were  as  follows : 

For  every  passenger,  two  pence  silver  or  six  pence  wampum ;  for 
every  ox  or  cow  that  shall  be  brought  into  the  boat,  eight  pence  or 
twenty-four  stivers ;  cattle  under  one  year  old,  six  pence,  or  eighteen 
stivers  wampum ;  all  cattle  that  swam  over  paid  half  price.  Govern¬ 
ment  messages  were  to  be  carried  free.  Nature  had  placed  in  the 
middle  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  a  reef  which  was  bare  at  low  tide, 
and  which  had  been  from  immemorial  time  a  ford  or  wading  place 
to  and  from  the  mainland.  The  new  ferry  at  Harlem  could  not  divert 
travel  from  this  ford,  and  Governor  Lovelace,  to  whom  Verveelen  ap¬ 
pealed,  suggested  the  removal  of  the  ferry  to  the  more  convenient 
“wading  place.”  In  this  the  authorities  at  Harlem  concurred  and 
Varveelen  was  granted  the  ferry  for  three  years  by  Governor  Lovelace, 
to  be  maintained  “at  the  place  commonly  called  Spuyten  Duyvel,  be¬ 
tween  Manhattan  Island  and  the  new  village  called  Fordham.”  In 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  governor,  the  approaches  on  both  sides 
were  fenced  off  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ford.  Verveelen  received 
a  grant  of  the  island  or  neck  called  Paparinemo,  and  was  required 
there  to  have  a  “sufficient  and  able  boat”  for  the  transportation  of 
travelers  and  their  horses  and  cattle;  and  to  be  in  attendance  himself, 
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or  by  deputy,  at  all  seasonable  hours  to  transport  the  same  across 
the  ferry. 

The  ferry  franchise  and  Paparinemo  were  granted  to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  eleven  years  from  November  1,  1669,  with  the  right 
of  preference  in  the  letting  of  the  ferry  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
The  quitrent  was  ten  shillings  yearly  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Persons 
on  government  business,  and  those  summoned  under  arms  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  were  to  pass  free,  as  well  as  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  the  day 
before  a  fair,  the  day  of  it,  and  the  day  after  it.  All  persons,  under 
prescribed  penalties,  for  the  infliction  of  which  Verveelen  was  made  a 
constable,  were  to  pay  toll  as  follows: 

For  transportation  of  any  person,  one  pence  in  silver; 

For  transportation  of  man  and  horse,  seven  pence  in  silver; 

For  a  single  horse,  six  pence; 

For  a  turn  with  his  boat,  for  two  horses,  ten  pence;  and  for  any  more,  four 
pence  apiece;  and  if  they  be  driven  over  half  as  much; 

For  single  cattle,  as  much  as  for  a  horse; 

For  a  boat-loading  of  cattle,  as  much  as  he  hath  for  horses; 

For  droves  of  cattle  to  be  driven  over  and  opening  ye  gates,  two  pence  per 
piece; 

For  feeding  of  cattle,  three  pence  in  silver; 

For  feeding  a  horse  one  day  or  night  with  hay  or  grass,  six  pence. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  distance  across  was  greater  then 
than  it  is  now,  as  the  sides  of  the  creek  have  been  filled  in.  Anyone 
who  ever  saw  the  tide  race  through  the  creek  before  the  cutting  of 
the  ship  canal  can  easily  believe  that  the  working  of  the  boat  from 
shore  to  shore  was  no  easy  task. 

The  freedom  of  the  ferry  was  granted  to  three  proprietors  and  also 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Fordham  for  their  assistance  in  building  the 
“causey,”  as  long  as  the  ferry  was  run  by  Verveelen  and  his  assigns. 
Verveelen  was  ferryman  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Daniel,  who  was  ferryman  until  the  building  of  the  King’s  bridge 
in  1693. 

There  was  established  in  1743  a  ferry  from  the  mouth  of  West¬ 
chester  Creek  to  Powell’s  point  at  Whitestone,  Long  Island.  Ferris 
Avenue  leads  down  from  Throgg’s  Neck  road  to  “Old  Ferry  Point” 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek.  In  1755,  a  ferry  was  in  operation 
between  Ann  Hook  s  Neck,  or  Rodman’s  Neck,  and  Hempstead  Bay  on 
Long  Island,  Samuel  Rodman  and  John  Wooley  being  the  patentees. 
On  the  old  map  of  Eastchester,  there  is  marked  a  side  road  “leading 
to  the  Whitestone  Ferry”;  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  ferry  from 
some  point  on  Eastchester  Creek  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound. 
These  ferries  were  probably  maintained  in  a  rude  boat,  a  large  dug- 
out,  called  a  periauger,  capable  of  carrying  passengers,  but  not  horses 
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and  cattle.  The  Harlem  ferryboat  was  a  large  scow  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  heavy  animals  and  wagons,  as  we  can  see  by  the  rates 
of  toll.  The  East  River,  or  Sound,  was  narrow  at  the  points  of  passage, 
so  that  communication  was  easy;  for  animals  and  wagons,  sloops  were 
used.  Long  Island,  in  comparison  with  Westchester  County,  was 
thickly  settled,  so  that  a  ready  and  easy  means  of  communication  was 
not  only  convenient,  but  necessary.  The  Long  Island  settlements  were 
nearer  to  the  County  of  Westchester  than  New  York  City;  and  a  trip 
to  the  city  by  land  was  long  and  tedious,  as  the  traveler  had  to  go  by 
way  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek;  while  by  water,  the  voyager  had  to  en¬ 
counter  all  the  terrors  of  Hell  Gate,  a  mighty  bugbear  in  the  early  days 
before  Fulton  planned  his  “folly”  and  introduced  steam  navigation. 

The  ferry  around  The  Bronx  in  the  olden  times  came  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  more  modern  time  by  the  ferry  from  The  Bronx  to  Col¬ 
lege  Point.  It  was  established  in  1887.  The  equipment  consisted  at 
first  of  one  single-deck  boat  and  two  very  primitive  ferry  slips,  one  at 
each  terminal,  New  York,  at  the  foot  of  East  Ninety-ninth  Street  and 
at  College  Point,  at  the  foot  of  Third  Avenue.  In  1890  the  control 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another  company,  which  improved  the  boat 
service  by  buying  additional  double-decked  boats  as  well  as  increasing 
the  terminal  facilities.  The  boats  were  permitted  to  make  landings  at 
the  then  already  very  popular  summer  resort,  North  Beach.  A  market 
for  Long  Island  farm  products  was  also  established  at  102nd  and  103rd 
streets,  First  Avenue  and  the  East  River,  known  as  the  Harlem  Market. 
A  new  ferry  was  established  also  in  The  Bronx  in  1902,  and  in  summer 
time  the  boats  are  thronged  for  the  passage  to  North  Beach. 

Steam  Navigation — Steam  navigation  had  begun  to  be  practical  for 
New  York  and  its  environs  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  around  The  Bronx  that  the  work 
obtained  its  first  successes.  The  problem  of  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  had  engaged  the  attention  of  mechanicians 
for  centuries.  Papin,  as  early  as  1690,  in  a  printed  book,  had  advocated 
steam  as  a  universal  motive  power,  and  had  given  a  rough  draft  of  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  construct  a  model 
steamboat,  which  was  tried  in  1707  upon  the  river  Fulda,  near  Cassel, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  as  nothing  further  was  heard 
of  it.  The  next  attempt  of  the  kind  was  the  “marine  engine”  of  Jona¬ 
than  Hulls,  in  1736,  intended  for  towing  ships.  This  craft  was  notice¬ 
able  for  its  use  of  the  stern-wheel  still  common  on  Western  steamboats, 
power  being  conveyed  by  means  of  bands.  William  Henry,  a  native  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  model  boat  by  steam  on 
Conestoga  Creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  1763. 

Two  years  later,  in  1765,  there  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Fulton, 
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Pennsylvania,  near  the  scene  of  this  experiment,  a  boy,  Robert  Fulton, 
who,  combining  and  improving  upon  the  efforts  of  all  who  had  gone 
before  him,  invented  the  first  successful  steamboat,  and  inaugurated 
a  new  era  of  commercial  development  and  prosperity.  Fulton  was,  no 
doubt,  familiar  with  the  model  built  and  tried  by  Henry  near  his  home 
in  1763.  In  1779,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  his  experiments  with 
boats  by  affixing  a  paddle-wheel  to  his  fishing  boat,  the  latter  being 
moved  by  man-power.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  exhibited  fine 
powers  as  an  artist,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  study  art,  and  there 
gained  the  friendship  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  important  per¬ 
sons,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  to  London  and  pursue 
his  art  studies  under  the  patronage  of  Benjamin  West,  the  famous 
American  painter.  By  West  he  was  introduced  to  two  noblemen — the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Earl  of  Stanhope ;  the  former,  owner  of 
extensive  coal  mines  at  Worsley,  to  which  he  had  constructed  a  canal 
from  Manchester;  the  latter,  inventor  of  the  Stanhope  printing-press 
and  greatly  interested  in  mechanics  and  engineering. 

Stanhope  had  invented  several  improvements  in  canal-locks,  and  with 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  turned  Fulton’s  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
subject  of  canals  and  steam  navigation.  The  latter  published  during 
this  period  a  treatise  on  canals,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  in  his 
manuscript  to  the  subject  of  steam  navigation.  Copies  of  the  treatise 
were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  with  a  letter  calling  the 
attention  of  those  officials  to  the  advantages  that  canals  would  confer 
on  the  United  States.  It  was  claimed  by  his  biographer,  Reigart,  that 
Fulton  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  canal  connecting  the  head  waters 
of  the  Hudson  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  published  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  government  on  the  subject  of  a  projected  canal  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  In  1797  Fulton  went  to 
Paris  and  there  meeting  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  poet,  philosopher, 
and  diplomat,  was  invited  by  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  latter’s 
mansion.  Barlow  was  as  much  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
steamboat  and  the  canal  as  Fulton.  He  had  the  acumen  early  to  dis¬ 
cern  how  both,  by  facilitating  speedy  and  cheap  communication  between 
distant  ports,  would  prove  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  en¬ 
tered  heartily  into  Fulton’s  experiments  with  the  steamboat,  advancing 
the  necessary  funds.  A  model  boat  was  constructed,  and  soon  after 
Barlow,  visiting  the  national  depot  of  machines,  saw  there  an  exact 
model  of  this  trial  boat,  as  he  wrote  the  latter,  “in  all  its  parts  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  very  elegant  model.  It  contains  your  wheel  oars  precisely  as 
you  have  placed  them  except  that  it  has  four  wheels  on  each  side  to 
guide  round  the  endless  chain  instead  of  two.  The  two  upper  wheels 
seem  to  be  only  to  support  the  chain ;  perhaps  it  is  an  improvement. 
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The  model  of  the  steam-engine  is  in  its  place,  with  a  wooden  boiler, 
cylinder  placed  horizontal,  everything  complete.  I  never  saw  a  neater 
model.  It  belongs  to  a  company  at  Lyons  who  got  out  a  patent  about 
three  months  ago.”  Montgolfier,  whom  he  encountered  in  the  depot, 
told  him  that  the  company  had  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  francs  for  building  boats  and  navigating  the  Rhone,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  spent  six  hundred  thousand  francs  in  establishing  their  works  at 
Lyons.  The  enterprise,  however,  proved  a  failure. 

In  one  of  the  letters  to  Barlow,  written  about  this  time,  Fulton  pre¬ 
dicted  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  his  steamboat,  to  which 
Barlow  replied,  “I  see  without  consulting  Parker  that  you  are  mad.” 
In  1805,  Mr.  Barlow  returned  to  America  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Kalorama,  a  beautiful  country  seat  in  Georgetown,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Washington.  Here  Fulton  joined  him  early  in  1807,  and  set  himself 
to  preparing  a  steamboat  which  should  be  successful  commercially  as 
well  as  mechanically.  In  preparing  this  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
made  use  of  ideas  and  mistakes  of  other  inventors  who  had  been  at 
work  for  years  on  the  same  idea.  Rumsey,  an  American  inventor,  in 
1874  had  propelled  a  boat  by  a  jet  of  water  forced  out  of  the  stern  by 
pumps  worked  by  steam  power.  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  had  con¬ 
structed  a  steamboat  in  1787  which  made  several  passages  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  But 
he  could  find  no  capitalists  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  capital  to 
build  the  pioneer  boats,  and  the  inventor  died  at  last  in  the  depths  of 
penury.  Nathan  Read  constructed  in  1789  a  steamboat  with  which  he 
crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Elijah  Ormsbee, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  constructed  a  rude  steamboat  in  1792,  that 
plied  on  the  Pawtucket  River  for  several  weeks,  at  a  rate  of  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour.  But  he  could  secure  no  funds  to  construct  a  larger 
craft,  and  abandoning  his  idea  went  back  to  his  carpenter’s  bench. 
Samuel  Morey,  of  Connecticut,  is  said  to  have  built  a  steamboat  which 
made  the  voyage  from  Hartford  to  New  York,  and  was  examined  there 
by  Chancellor  Livingston,  Judge  Livingston,  John  Stevens  and  others. 
In  1797  Morey  built  a  steamboat  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  ran 
it  to  Philadelphia.  It  had  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  shaft 
running  across  the  deck,  turned  by  a  crank  in  the  centre.  Morey, 
who  died  in  1843,  never  ceased  to  claim  that  Fulton  stole  the  idea  of 
the  “Clermont’s”  propelling  machinery  from  him.  Nicholas  J.  Roose¬ 
velt,  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  claimed  to  be  the 
true  and  original  inventor  and  discoverer  of  steamboats  with  vertical 
wheels.  He  declared,  supporting  his  statement  with  an  affidavit,  that 
about  1781  or  1782  he  constructed  a  wooden  model  of  a  steamboat,  the 
vertical  wheels  of  which  were  propelled  by  springs  of  hickory  or  whale¬ 
bone  acting  upon  the  wheels  by  a  band. 
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One  other  inventor  preceding  Fulton  is  to  be  noted  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  he  proposed  to  drive  his  boat  by  twin  screws  propelled 
by  a  high  pressure  engine;  thus  inventing  the  screw  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  it  came  into  general  use  and  before  the  principle  of  the  paddle 
had  been  demonstrated  to  be  successful.  This  inventor  was  Captain 
John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken ;  his  boat  was  fourteen  feet  wide  by  sixty- 
eight  feet  long;  its  machinery  is  still  preserved  in  the  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  at  Hoboken,  where  the  curious  reader  may  study  it  at  leisure. 
Many  experiments  were  also  made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  That  Fulton  was  familiar  with  all  these  devices  is 
doubtful.  How  much  he  borrowed  from  others  is  a  vexed  question ; 
but  this  much  is  certain;  he  built  the  first  steamboat  to  make  regular 
trips,  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  and  proving  commercially  so 
profitable  to  her  owners  that  fleets  of  successors  and  rivals  soon  sprang 
into  being.  He  is  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered,  as  he  has 
been  called,  the  father  of  the  steamboat. 

An  eye  witness  of  the  progress  of  the  “Clermont”  up  the  Hudson  has 
given  this  account  of  it : 

In  the  early  autumn  of  the  year  1807,  a  knot  of  villagers  was  gathered  on  the 
high  bluff  just  opposite  Poughkeepsie  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strange  dark-looking  craft  which  was  slowing  making  its 
way  up  the  river.  Some  imagined  it  to  be  a  sea-monster,  while  others  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  approaching  judgment. 
What  seemed  strange  in  the  vessel  was  the  substitution  of  lofty  and  strange  black 
smoke  pipes  rising  from  the  deck  instead  of  the  gracefully  tapered  masts  that 
commonly  stood  on  the  vessels  navigating  the  stream,  and,  in  place  of  the  spars 
and  rigging,  the  curious  play  of  the  walking-beam  and  pistons,  and  the  slow  turn¬ 
ing  and  splashing  of  the  huge  and  naked  paddle-wheels,  met  the  astonished  gaze. 
The  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  as  they  rose  wave  upon  wave,  added  still  more  to  the 
wonder  of  the  rustics. 

This  strange-looking  craft  was  the  “Clermont”  on  her  trial  trip  to  Albany; 
and  of  the  little  knot  of  villagers  above  mentioned,  the  writer,  then  a  boy  in  his 
eighth  year,  with  his  parents,  formed  a  part;  I  well  remember  the  scene,  one  so 
well  fitted  to  impress  a  lasting  picture  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  accustomed  to 
watch  the  vessels  that  passed  up  and  down  the  river.  The  forms  of  four  persons 
were  distinctly  visible  on  the  deck  as  she  passed  the  bluff — one  of  whom  doubtless 
was  Robert  Fulton,  who  had  on  board  with  him  all  the  cherished  hopes  of  years, 
the  most  precious  cargo  the  wonderful  boat  could  carry.  On  her  return  trip  the 
curiosity  she  excited  was  scarcely  less  intense — the  whole  country  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  sea-monster  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke.  The  fishermen  became  terri¬ 
fied  and  walked  homewards;  for  they  saw  nothing  but  destruction  devastating 
their  fishing  grounds;  while  the  wreaths  of  black  vapor  and  rushing  noise  of  the 
paddle-wheels  foaming  with  the  stirred-up  waters  produced  great  excitement  among 
the  boatmen  until  the  character  of  that  curious  boat  and  the  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  she  was  pioneering  had  been  ascertained. 

Other  boats  were  soon  built — the  “Car  of  Neptune,”  a  boat  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  tons  measurement,  in  1808;  the  “Paragon”  in 
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1811;  and  others  the  dates  of  construction  of  which  have  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  Up  to  1812  the  only  means  of  ferriage  across  the  North  and 
East  rivers  were  “horse-boats,”  small  crafts  moved  by  paddle-wheels 
which  were  turned  by  four  horses  walking  round  a  shaft  on  board  the 
boat.  The  fare,  we  read,  was  four  cents.  Fulton,  in  1811,  began  the 
construction  of  two  steam  ferry-boats  for  the  North  River,  and  com¬ 
pleted  both  in  1812.  Others  soon  followed  for  the  East  River.  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  in  his  life  of  Fulton,  describes  them  as  having  been 
twin  boats,  each  being  two  complete  hulls  united  by  a  deck  or  bridge, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  so  that  they  could  move  with  equal  facility  back¬ 
ward  or  forward,  or  retrace  their  course  without  turning.  Fulton  also 
invented  for  them  the  floating  or  movable  deck,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  boats  were  brought  to  them  without  shock. 

In  the  “American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,”  Fulton  gave 
a  description  of  these  boats,  from  which  we  cite  the  following: 

The  boat  which  I  am  now  constructing  will  have  some  important  improve¬ 
ments,  particularly  in  the  power  of  the  engine  to  overcome  strong  ebb  tides;  from 
which  again  other  improvements  will  be  made  as  in  all  new  inventions.  The 
present  boat  crosses  the  river,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  when  it  is  calm, 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  average  time  is  twenty  minutes.  She  has  had  in  her, 
at  one  time,  eight  four-wheel  carriages,  twenty-nine  horses,  and  one  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  could  have  taken  three  hundred  persons  more. 

Except  in  the  increased  power  of  her  engines,  the  modern  ferry-boat 
shows  little  improvement  over  the  pioneers  of  1812. 

Fulton’s  “Clermont”  had  left  her  dock  on  the  Greenwich  Village 
waterfront  and  started  on  her  first  voyage  to  Albany  in  August,  1807. 
In  June,  1819,  the  “Savannah,”  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  ton  sailing 
ship,  with  fully  equipped  steam  auxiliary  gear  and  side-wheels,  crossed 
from  New  York  via  Savannah  to  Liverpool  in  twenty-two  days. 
This  was  the  first  successful  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  steamer,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  packet  ship,  up  to  that  time  the 
recognized  liner  of  distinction.  The  transformation  was,  however,  very 
gradual.  Within  five  years  after  the  “Clermont’s”  memorable  voyage 
the  American  steamboat  had  attained  a  leading  place  amongst  the  coast¬ 
wise  and  inland  shipping,  but  more  than  twenty-five  years  time  was 
required  for  the  evolution  from  sails  to  steam  in  trans-Atlantic  service. 
In  1840  the  advertisement  for  bids  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  a  fort¬ 
nightly  steam  service  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  (Boston) 
via  Halifax  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Cunard  service,  its 
first  ship,  the  “Britannia,”  sailing  on  July  4,  1840,  under  the  flag  of  the 
British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  This 
name  was  changed,  for  obvious  reasons,  at  a  later  date  to  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  Limited.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  the  Cunard 
Company  first  began  operations  in  New  York,  but  the  directories  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  show  that  Edward  Cunard,  Jr.,  was  located  at 
No.  38  Broadway  as  agent  for  the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  first  in  1848  and  again  in  1849,  1850  and  1851. 
The  North  American  Royal  Mail  steamers  were  scheduled  to  dock  in 
Jersey  City  with  weekly  sailings  in  1851.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
Cunard  service  was 'established  in  New  York  soon  after  the  “Britannia” 
opened  the  Liverpool-Boston  route,  perhaps  by  the  sister  ships, 
the  “Britannia,”  the  “Arcadia,”  the  “Columbia,”  and  the  “Caledonia.” 

The  Black  Bull  Line,  which  was  the  pioneer  line  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool  and  had  twenty-live  sailing  ships  in  1850,  was  in  1863 
merged  into  the  Union  Line  and  put  on  its  first  steamers  in  1866.  The 
American  Pacific  Mail  Line  provided  connection  through  Panama  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  Cunard  Line 
also  had  connections  to  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1850  E.  K. 
Collins,  who  had  been  running  a  line  of  clipper  ships  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  replaced  them  with  a  fleet  of  four  paddle-wheel 
steamers.  This  line  maintained  a  strictly  express  service  which,  while 
of  value  to  American  shipping  prestige,  was  costly.  After  the  loss  of 
two  of  its  vessels  the  Government  subsidy  was  withdrawn  and  the  line 
made  its  final  crossing  in  1858.  Following  the  failure  of  the  Collins 
Line  service,  the  Inman  Line,  which  had  been  operating  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Philadelphia  since  1850,  abandoned  the  Philadelphia  route 
and  fell  into  the  Collins  New  York  schedule  of  bi-weekly  sailings.  In 
1860  the  service  was  changed  to  weekly,  in  1863  to  two  in  three  weeks, 
and  in  1866  to  semi-weekly  sailings.  In  1855  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  subsidy  aid,  attempted  lone-handed 
the  operation  of  service  between  New  York  and  Southampton.  In  1856 
he  extended  the  service  to  Bremen  and  in  1858  secured  the  contract  for 
carrying  mails,  although  that  paid  him  only  the  face  value  of  stamps 
cancelled.  In  1861  Vanderbilt  disposed  of  his  steamers  and  retired  from 
the  Atlantic  trade.  In  1856  the  Anchor  Line  from  Glasgow  to  New 
York  was  founded.  This  was  a  notable  venture  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
first  attempt  in  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  in  the  operation  of 
freight  lines.  For  nearly  a  decade,  however,  the  New  York  service 
was  a  secondary  interest  to  its  service  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

In  the  meantime,  following  the  depression  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
steamships  of  other  nations  had  practically  driven  the  American  flag 
from  the  seas.  The  American  marine  found  itself  unable  to  adjust  its 
operations  to  new  economic  conditions  and  its  history  continued  un¬ 
eventful  until  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  developed  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  in  1918.  The  Red  Star  Line  inaugurated  its  service  in  1873 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Dutch  “Vaterland”  from  Antwerp  for  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1874  it  began  sailings  from  New  York.  At  New  York  today 
it  shares  the  piers  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  with 
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the  White  Star  Line,  the  American  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line.  The  “Belgenland,”  its  most  modern  vessel,  registers  27,000  tons. 
The  German-built  “Bismark,”  completed  after  the  close  of  the  war  and 
allocated  by  the  Allies  to  the  White  Star  Line,  who  renamed  her  the 
“Majestic,”  is  a  close  counterpart  in  size  and  speed  to  the  54,000-ton 
German  “Vaterland,”  renamed  the  “Leviathan,”  of  the  United  States 
Line.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine,  a  Morgan  combination, 
went  into  operation  in  1902,  as  an  effort  at  rate  control  and  economic 
management.  Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  consolidation  world¬ 
wide,  but  the  Cunard  successfully  resisted  absorption  and  has  continued 
to  carry  on  its  independent  course  until  the  present  time.  Fourteen 
steamship  lines  were  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Europe  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  World  War. 

Canal  Traffic  and  Ferries — In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Dutch  settle¬ 
ment  a  ferry  was  established  between  the  Manhattan  shore  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Peck  Slip  and  a  point  below  the  present  Fulton  Ferry  landing 
in  Brooklyn.  Would-be  passengers  blew  a  horn  which  hung  against  a 
tree  to  summon  the  ferryman,  Cornelius  Dircksen,  Avho  left  his  farm 
work  to  ferry  them  over  in  his  little  skiff  at  a  charge  of  three  stivers  in 
wampum.  In  1634,  in  response  to  demands  made  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  a  company  leased  the  ferry  between  New  Amsterdam  and 
Breukelen,  and  the  system  was  regulated  under  license  to  carry  pas¬ 
sengers.  Proper  boats,  waiting  rooms,  and  attendants  were  required 
of  the  ferryman,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  compelled  to  ferry 
anything  without  prepayment,  or  to  cross  the  river  in  a  tempest.  Offi¬ 
cials  were  not  charged  toll.  During  the  same  year  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  city  authorities  regulated  the  fares  at  three  stivers  each  for  foot 
passengers,  except  Indians,  who  paid  six  each,  unless  there  were  two 
or  more.  In  1658  the  ferry  franchise  was  put  up  at  auction  and  leased 
to  Hermanus  van  Bossom  for  three  years. 

Under  the  administration  of  Governor  Fletcher  late  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  lease  was  mortgaged  for  fifteen 
years  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  new  City  Hall.  In  1699  under  the  mayor¬ 
alty  of  Provoost  this  ferry  was  farmed  out  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
at  an  annual  rental  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  sterling.  The 
lessee  was  required  to  keep  two  large  boats  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  two 
smaller  boats  for  passengers.  The  fare  was  fixed  at  eight  stivers  in 
wampum  or  a  silver  two  pence  for  a  single  person  or  half  that  sum  for 
each  of  a  company ;  a  shilling  for  a  horse,  two  pence  for  a  hog,  and  a 
penny  for  a  sheep.  The  City  agreed  to  build  a  substantial  ferry  house 
on  Nassau  or  Long  Island,  which  the  ferryman  was  to  keep  in  repair. 
When  the  ferry  lease  of  1699  expired,  a  new  lease  on  similar  conditions 
was  made  with  James  Harding  at  a  yearly  rental  of  180  pounds  sterling. 
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The  rates  of  ferriage  remained  as  before.  The  lessee  was  required  to 
keep  a  house  of  entertainment  at  the  new  brick  ferry  house,  built  by  the 
corporation  on  Long  Island,  and  to  receive  and  discharge  passengers 
and  freight  at  the  various  points  on  the  Manhattan  side  designated, 
now  represented  by  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane,  Hanover  Square,  and  the 
dock  of  Coenties  Slip.  By  the  amended  City  Charter  of  1730,  under 
Governor  Montgomerie,  the  sole  power  of  establishing  ferries  about 
New  York,  with  all  the  profits  accruing  therefrom,  was  granted  to  the 
corporation,  the  rates  of  ferriage  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  coun¬ 
cil,  or  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly.  A  grant  and  confirmation  was  also 
given  to  the  corporation  of  the  lands  they  held  on  every  island,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ferry,  ferry  house,  and  equipment.  In  1660,  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  settlements  in  the  region  of  Harlem  and  The  Bronx,  the  offer  of 
Governor  Stuyvesant  to  give  the  villagers  a  ferry  to  Long  Island  as 
soon  as  they  numbered  twenty-five  families  was  carried  out. 

Governor  Lovelace  during  his  administration  established  a  ferry  be¬ 
tween  the  region  of  the  Harlem  and  Goodwin’s  Island,  the  annexed  dis¬ 
trict  above  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  entering  into  a  solemn  agreement 
with  Johannes  Verveelen,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  purpose.  Com¬ 
plaint  was  made  by  the  passengers  of  the  high  charges  of  this  ferry¬ 
man,  whose  fare  of  three  pence  was  compared  with  the  half-penny 
charge  of  the  Brooklyn  ferriage.  “The  resources  of  the  City  were  in¬ 
creased  in  1728  by  a  lease,  on  better  terms,  of  the  ferry  privilege  be¬ 
tween  the  City  and  Long  Island,  the  term  being  for  five  years  and  the 
rental  258  pounds  sterling  yearly.  The  City  of  New  York  claimed  the 
right  of  ferriage  exclusively,  and  the  Legislature  backed  that  view  of 
the  matter,  though  the  little  Dutch  village  of  Breukelen,  a  mile  inland, 
asked  for  the  right  to  establish  a  ferry  of  its  own,  which  was  not 
granted.” 

In  1755  the  first  ferry  was  established  between  New  York  and  Staten 
Island.  After  the  War  of  1812  the  original  Vanderbilt  ran  his  market 
boat  back  and  forth  on  this  route  from  Staten  Island  to  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Battery  Park.  In  1764  ferry  boats  began  to  run  be¬ 
tween  Paulus  Hook,  now  Jersey  City,  and  Miesiers  Dock,  just  opposite 
on  the  New  York  shore,  a  long  awaited  convenience  to  New  Jersey  set¬ 
tlers.  About  this  time  too  a  ferry  was  established  between  Staten 
Island  and  Bergen.  A  ferry  over  the  Harlem  River  at  126th  Street 
shortened  the  route  to  Boston.  The  old  ferry  house  at  the  foot  of 
Church  Lane,  Harlem,  stood  until  1867.  Fulton’s  steam  ferry-boats 
began  to  run  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  1812.  Previously 
the  propelling  force  had  been  sail  or  horse  power.  The  steam  ferry¬ 
boats  produced  by  Fulton  were  far  ahead  of  the  old  horse  operated 
ferries  in  both  speed  and  convenience.  The  old  boats  were  propelled 
by  driving  two  or  four  horses  round  and  round  in  the  hold  of  the  boat. 
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The  horses  were  attached  to  a  pole  connected  with  a  gear  movement 
that  rotated  the  paddle-wheel.  In  1812  Fulton  also  invented  the  float¬ 
ing  bridge  dock,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide,  a  device  which  facili¬ 
tated  the  driving  of  vehicles  on  and  off  the  boats.  A  chain  system  was 
used  in  some  of  the  early  steam  ferries,  but  that  has  long  since  been 
discarded.  On  July  31,  1871,  the  New  York  and  Staten  Island  ferry¬ 
boat  “Westfield”  was  destroyed  by  a  boiler  explosion  when  nearby  the 
New  York  terminal.  One  hundred  persons  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
injured. 

Besides  the  ferries  to  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  lines  connect 
The  Bronx  through  New  York  with  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken, 
Fort  Lee,  Staten  Island,  and  other  points.  At  the  end  of  1922  there 
were  twenty  privately-owned  and  operated  ferry  lines  serving  the  City 
of  New  York  in  addition  to  the  nine  municipal  ferries  and  the  three 
United  States  Government  ferries.  The  average  daily  traffic  on  the 
ferries  of  New  York  City  in  1922  was  361,913  passengers,  and  36,262 
vehicles,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Plants  and  Struc¬ 
tures.  The  annual  report  of  the  Transit  Commission  for  1923  states 
that  ferry  traffic  into  and  out  of  New  York  during  the  past  year  fell 
663,385  passengers  below  the  1922  figures.  The  St.  George-Battery 
Ferry,  the  most  important  of  the  municipal  lines,  however,  carried  a 
total  of  23,374,970  passengers  in  1923,  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  same  ferry  carried  814,154  vehicles  in 
1923.  The  introduction  of  steam  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
revolution.  Fulton’s  experiment  with  the  “Clermont,”  as  a  means  of 
travel  in  1807,  was  applied  to  the  ferries  as  early  as  1811,  when  his  rival, 
Stevens,  completed  his  first  steam  ferry-boat,  and  within  the  next  year 
Fulton  himself  had  two  steam  ferry-boats  plying  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  a  mode  of  locomotion  which,  while  it  was  primarily  for 
passenger  traffic,  did  much  to  speed  up  the  transportation  of  goods. 

In  1822  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  brought  another  setback  to  pros¬ 
perity,  but  the  danger  was  soon  over,  and  once  again  New  York  and 
Westchester  County  manifested  their  wonderful  powers  of  recuperation. 
Trade  and  commerce  continued  to  increase;  but  the  communities  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  were  hampered  by  inefficient  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  interior,  for  which  as  the  frontier  receded  the  Hudson 
no  longer  sufficed.  At  this  juncture  the  Erie  Canal,  which  had  been 
in  process  of  construction  since  1817,  was  finished,  and  immediately 
gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  trade.  It  provided  a  channel  for  water¬ 
borne  commerce  with  the  regions  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  opened 
as  well  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  It  also  brought  within  reach 
the  district  about  Lake  Champlain,  for  which  the  Champlain  Canal  pro¬ 
vided  an  outlet  to  the  larger  water  way. 
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Cooperation  with  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority — The  Bronx  has 
important  responsibilities  under  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  The  New  York  Harbor  is  perhaps  the  best 
natural  harbor  in  the  world,  and  where  nature  has  permitted  a  trifling- 
danger  to  navigation,  the  port  authorities  by  means  of  a  little  dynamite 
and  a  few  dredges  have  greatly  improved  on  nature.  Rocks  have  been 
either  blown  away  or  marked  with  lights;  shoals  have  been  dug  out 
and  forts  placed  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows  and  from 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  steamer  track  from  the  ocean  has  been  il¬ 
luminated  so  that  it  may  be  traveled  at  night  as  safely  and  as  speedily 
as  is  possible  during  the  daylight  hours.  Vessels  formerly  left  for  open 
seas  by  way  of  the  Gedney  and  Main  Ship  channels  which,  sweeping 
round  Sandy  Hook,  described  a  horseshoe  course.  At  low  tide  the 
depth  of  water  was  thirty  feet,  ample  for  the  big  ships  of  yester  year. 
As  the  ocean  greyhounds  grew  in  size.  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  Uncle 
Sam,  rose  to  the  emergency  and  provision  was  made  so  that  the  biggest 
liners  could  enter  and  leave  the  port  without  hazard.  A  ditch  of  2,000 

feet  wide,  seven  miles  long,  and  forty  feet  deep,  at  low  tide,  was  cut 

* 

in  a  straight  line  from  the  inner  harbor  to  the  ocean.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  spent  on  this  task,  but  the  largest  ships  afloat  can  now  reach 
a  safe  harbor  in  the  Port  of  New  York  by  way  of  the  Ambrose  Channel, 
a  route  which  shortened  the  distance  from  the  ocean  by  five  miles  and 
expedited  the  handling  of  important  mail  by  several  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  unification  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  including 
The  Bronx  and  the  environs  that  touch  on  the  water,  a  former  dock 
commissioner  has  said:  “New  York  is  not  an  organized  port  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  a  series  of  congeries  of  many 
unrelated  private  sub-ports  which  do  not  function  together.  City  docks 
have  been  leased  for  long  terms  to  private  steamship  and  railroad  in¬ 
terests,  in  effect  monopoly  franchises  which  operate  without  relation 
to  each  other  or  to  any  general  port  policy. 

“When  railroad  tunnel  connections  shall  have  been  established  be¬ 
tween  the  opposite  sides  of  the  port,  the  separation  of  the  port  into  two 
ports  will  be  ended  and  the  expensive,  complicated  and  congested  float¬ 
ing  movement  of  freight  between  the  two  sides  of  the  harbor  will  stop. 
There  will  be  no  more  ice  blockades  or  strike  blockades.  Freight  will 
move  directly  across  the  Hudson  as  passengers  now  do  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  tubes,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  New  York  side  of  the  port  will 
no  longer  be  threatened  by  an  additional  charge  due  to  the  probable 
action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  separating  terminal  charges 
from  railroad  haulage  charges.  The  construction  of  the  vehicular  tun¬ 
nel  between  New  Jersey  and  Manhattan  will  leave  the  principal  rail¬ 
road  terminals  in  New  Jersey  unconnected  with  the  Long  Island  and 
Manhattan  systems.  Motor  truck  haulage  will  then  be  less  expensive 
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than  lighterage.  One  alternative  lies  in  the  Port  Authority  plans  to 
physically  connect  the  railway  systems  of  New  Jersey,  Manhattan,  and 
Long  Island  by  tunnels  and  thus  unify  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  which  is  in  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  a  necessary  perquisite  to  be  sought  by  the  two  States  involved.” 
Some  of  these  problems  have  already  been  solved. 

Commissioner  Whalen  stated  in  1924  that  the  waters  of  New  York 
Harbor  are  the  most  congested  in  the  world,  not  only  because  of  the 
immense  volume  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  but  also  because  350,000 
people  are  carried  each  day  in  the  passenger  vessels  plying  back  and 
forth.  His  suggestions  of  efficient  regulation  of  the  water  traffic  in¬ 
cluded  a  provision  forbidding  any  vessel  to  cross  a  ferry  slip  within  300 
feet  of  the  ends  of  the  racks ;  an  adequate  patrol  fleet,  such  as  the  ma¬ 
rine  police  have  for  the  Coast  Guard,  with  a  fixed  post  and  courses  of 
patrol  between  the  Battery  and  Staten  Island,  along  the  North  and 
East  rivers,  in  the  Harlem  River,  in  Newton  Creek,  in  Buttermilk  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  in  the  Kill  von  Kull ;  and  a  harbor  traffic  court  to  judge 
offenders.  Objection  to  this  proposal  of  policing  the  harbor  shipping 
came  from  practically  every  interest  in  the  bay,  from  the  masters  of 
large  ships  as  well  as  from  the  spokesmen  for  tow-boats  and  lighterage 
companies,  and  for  the  railroads  which  transfer  cars  and  freight  from 
the  New  Jersey  shore  to  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Long  Island.  The 
congestion  of  traffic  in  the  harbor  will  doubtless  remain  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  until  the  completion  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Harlem  River  im¬ 
provements,  now  almost  effected,  which  will  assuredly  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  interests  of  The  Bronx. 

This  work  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  in  the  Harlem  River  will  more 
directly  affect  The  Bronx  than  other  improvements  now  going  for¬ 
ward  but  the  numerous  other  developments  will  affect  The  Bronx  also. 
The  development  of  a  large  amount  of  waste  land  about  and  in  Jamaica 
Bay  is  expected  to  provide  a  coordination  of  water,  rail  and  truck  con¬ 
nections  through  the  creation  of  twenty  miles  of  improved  wharfage. 
In  1915  improvements  were  carried  out  at  Jamaica  Bay  to  admit  large 
ocean  liners.  Recent  recommendations  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  are  that  the  Harlem  Kills  be  deepened  so  that  much  of  the  East 
River  traffic  may  avoid  the  perils  of  Hell  Gate  and  the  alternative  of 
making  the  long  journey  around  Long  Island.  In  March,  1924,  the  old 
bed  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  was  offered  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  one  dollar,  to  use  as  an  anchorage 
for  the  “Half  Moon,”  the  reproduction  of  Hendrick  Hudson’s  ship,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  great  discoverer.  The  little  vessel  was  in  a  neglected 
cove  near  Bear  Mountain  until  it  took  part  in  celebrating  the  315th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Hudson’s  landing  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  Inlet,  on  September 
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27,  1609,  after  which  it  departed  for  its  final  resting-  place  at  Cohoes, 
Hudson’s  most  northerly  port  of  call. 

In  1924  the  commissioners  of  the  Port  Authority  reported  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  that,  save  for  a  few  formalities, 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  two  new  tunnels 
and  a  bridge  across  the  North  River,  connecting  New  York  with  New 
Jersey.  This  would  initiate  a  work,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  end  with 
the  extinction  of  the  ferry  service,  the  release  of  new  dock  space,  and 
the  conversion  of  Manhattan  for  all  essential  purposes  into  a  port  of 
the  American  mainland.  Since  then  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  work  and  the  vehicular  tunnel  is  well  on  the  way  to  completion. 
Its  completion  will  manifestly  greatly  affect  The  Bronx,  which  formerly 
the  portion  nearest  to  Manhattan  of  the  American  mainland,  is  now 
bound  so  indissolubly  with  it,  that  whatever  affects  Manhattan  affects 
The  Bronx.  The  Harlem  River  as  a  barrier  to  traffic  in  effect  no  longer 
exists.  Modern  engineering  has  eliminated  and  heightened  its  merits. 
Manhattan  is  now  more  closely  linked  to  The  Bronx,  than  the  parts  of 
The  Bronx  were  formerly  linked  with  each  other.  The  two  great  bor¬ 
oughs  now  form  a  unity  in  a  much  closer  sense  than  the  three  other 
boroughs  of  Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Bronx  River  Parkway — In  January,  1927,  after  nearly  twenty  years 
of  effort,  and  at  a  cost  of  $16,658,537,  the  Bronx  River  Parkway,  extend¬ 
ing  thirteen  miles  from  Bronx  Park  to  the  plaza  at  Kensico  Dam,  in 
Westchester  County,  was  completed.  Those  whose  memories  went 
back  to  only  1913  could  remember  the  sorry  appearance  of  the  Bronx 
River  Parkway,  remarked  Frederick  P.  Close,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  at  the  dedication  exercises ;  but  now  The  Bronx  and 
Westchester  County  felt  like  owners  of  a  great  picture  gallery,  the 
walls  hung  with  the  works  of  the  masters. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists  followed  this  route  in  the  tour¬ 
ing  weather  and  on  week-end  jaunts  after  partial  completion,  finding  the 
roads  smooth,  dipping  and  flowing  through  a  reconstructed  land.  The 
Bronx  River  Parkway  provides  an  outlet  to  the  north  where  the  joys 
of  motoring  are  fully  restored,  and  even  though  its  average  width  was 
but  forty  feet, — all  that  the  Parkway  Commission  was  able  to  secure — 
it  is  considered  worth  every  cent  of  the  million  dollars  a  mile  spent  on 
it.  The  face  of  nature  has  been  changed  by  the  demolition  of  shattered 
buildings,  the  cleaning  up  of  old  dumps,  the  rearranging  of  the  course  of 
the  river  itself,  landscaping,  shrub  planting,  and  the  construction  of 
beautiful  bridges  and  viaducts,  that  the  scenic  panorama  was  generally 
voted  worth  a  journey  in  itself. 

In  its  work  the  Commission,  headed  by  Madison  Grant,  who  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Higgins  in  1906,  acquired  and  sold  for  removal 
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or  demolition  370  buildings,  and  provided  that  no  structures  should  be 
reerected  within  300  feet  of  the  parkway.  A  total  of  1,200  acres  of  land 
was  acquired,  900  in  Westchester  County  and  300  in  The  Bronx,  at  a 
cost  of  $8,500,000.  In  1906  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  was 
$1,650,000,  indicating  how  much  could  have  been  saved  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  authorities  attended  the  work  from  the  start.  For  a 
long  time  the  apathetic  interest  of  the  authorities  in  New  York  City 
delayed  the  work,  and  there  was  little  public  interest.  But  for  this 
general  apathy  the  parkway  would  be  100  feet  wide.  The  commission 
laid  down  its  completed  work  on  December  31,  1925.  Turning  over 
the  maintenance  of  the  route  to  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
it  expressed  the  belief  that  like  other  highways  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  parkway  would  soon  be  crowded,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
existence  of  any  parkway  at  all  was  the  result  of  herculean  efforts. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  highway  since  it  was 
opened  and  there  has  been  a  rise  in  real  estate  values  throughout  the 
area  which  has  more  than  justified  the  improvement.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  natural  scenery  there  is  no  more  beautiful  motor  route  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  New  York.  The  parkway  is  linked  with  the  great  drives 
crossing  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  and  along  the  Hudson,  giving  a 
virtual  boulevard  system  from  New  York  to  the  Catskills,  thence  from 
Albany  to  the  Adirondacks  or  the  Finger  Lakes  region  by  the  Empire 
State  turnpike. 

The  commission,  composed,  in  addition  to  President  Grant,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  White  Niles,  vice-president,  and  Frank  H.  Bethell,  treasurer,  gave 
due  credit  in  its  final  report  to  Jay  Downer,  engineer  and  secretary,  who 
remained  in  the  parkway  work  from  its  inception ;  Leslie  G.  Holleran, 
deputy  chief  engineer;  Herman  W.  Merkel,  landscape  architect  and 
forester,  and  Theodosius  Stevens,  general  counsel,  whose  work  involved 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

High  Prices  For  Land — It  was  disclosed  that  the  parkway  would 
have  been  laid  at  a  much  greater  width  had  it  not  been  for  the  high 
prices  placed  on  land  in  some  of  the  avenues,  which  were  so  prohibitive 
as  to  endanger  the  whole  project.  Rather  than  attempt  the  extra  bur¬ 
den  the  whole  width  of  the  route  was  modeled  in  conformity.  The 
commissioners  pointed  out  that  had  the  parkway  been  begun  in  the 
year  in  which  it  was  completed  the  cost  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

Restoration  of  River  Valley — The  restoration  of  the  Bronx  River 
Valley  is  now  an  accepted  fact,  beautifully  planted  and  arranged  with 
the  parkway  flowing  through  it.  The  engineers  who  started  upon  the 
work  as  they  found  it  in  1913,  after  nearly  seven  years  that  had  been 
spent  in  surveys,  and  securing  legislative  appropriations,  went  back  to 
the  Revolutionary  period  to  learn  how  beautiful  it  was  in  its  early 
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state.  It  was  then  a  purling  stream  dotted  by  quaint  windmills,  with 
farms  outlying,  which  often  inspired  poetry.  Its  course  through  the 
succeeding  centuries  was  that  of  many  another  American  river.  It 
was  seen  not  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  as  a  dumping  ground  for  all 
manner  of  debris  and  refuse.  A  railroad  line  was  laid  beside  it,  deprec¬ 
iating  land  values.  The  Bronx  River  Valley  became  a  slum  district. 

Protests  against  this  condition  were  heard  as  early  as  1895,  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  study  the  question  of 
constructing  a  sewer  and  highway  along  the  river  between  Bronx  Park 
and  Valhalla.  The  Bronx  Valley  Sewer  Commission  was  authorized 
in  1905  as  a  result  of  this  report,  but  the  sewer  that  was  laid  did  not 
cure  the  fault.  The  river  and  its  banks  were  still  left  unprotected  from 
refuse  dumps  and  from  pollution  of  stables,  factories  and  many  old 
drains,  which  the  owners  allowed  to  remain  rather  than  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  linking  in  with  the  sewer.  Lakes  in  that  section  of  Bronx 
Park  were  declared  to  have  become  a  menace  to  health,  and  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Niles  the  Legislature  in  1906  created  the  Bronx  River 
Parkway  Commission.  It  had  authority  then,  however,  only  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report. 

The  beginning,  however,  had  been  made.  The  commission,  under  Mr. 
Grant,  took  to  its  duties,  recommending  the  rebirth  of  the  entire  re¬ 
gion,  the  cost  to  be  apportioned  between  New  York  City  and  West¬ 
chester  County  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  for  the  former  and  one-third 
for  the  latter.  The  Legislature  changed  the  proportion  to  three-fourths 
for  New  York  and  one-fourth  for  the  county.  It  was  not  until  1910, 
however,  that  on  the  report  of  Borough  President  Cyrus  C.  Miller  and 
Comptroller  William  A.  Prendergast,  the  Board  of  Estimate  made  its 
initial  appropriation  of  $26,250.  Westchester  followed  with  $8,750. 
fifteen  hundred  separate  ownerships  of  land  were  surveyed  with  this 
money.  Three  more  years  elapsed  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  gave 
its  final  approval  to  the  project,  and  the  appropriations  were  authorized 
which  carried  it  through. 

Actually  the  building  of  the  parkway  was  a  matter  of  about  twelve 
years.  The  commission  found  that  its  work  fell  into  these  divisions: 
land  acquisition  by  gift,  purchase  or  condemnation;  land  reclamation 
involving  destruction  of  buildings ;  abatement  of  river  pollution ;  pres¬ 
ervation  of  existing  tree  growth '  and  reforestation ;  cross  viaducts, 
street  connections,  grade  crossing  eliminations;  the  parkway  drive; 
river  diversions ;  viaducts  and  bridges  and  legislation. 

It  was  a  big  programme.  In  all,  1,338  parcels  of  land  were  acquired, 
of  which  884  were  by  purchase  and  donation  at  a  cost  of  $4,744,217.09, 
and  454  were  acquired  by  condemnation  at  $4,270,385.  From  the  sale 
of  buildings  lying  in  the  parkway  zone,  which  were  moved  or  destroyed, 
the  commission  obtained  $75,036.  Nuisances  along  the  river,  such  as 
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mosquito  pools,  weed  growth,  stumps,  debris  of  all  sorts,  were  cleaned 
away,  and  in  some  cases  soil  was  reconstructed  so  that  it  would  bear 
plant  growth.  The  sanitary  restoration  was  an  indispensible  part  of 
the  work  and  required  in  1914  a  survey  of  the  plumbing  of  houses  over 
a  zone  of  twenty-nine  miles  to  find  which  were  discharging  sewage 
into  the  stream.  More  than  150  such  cases  were  found  and  remedied. 
When  this  was  done  and  the  river  channel  raked  clean,  the  course  of 
the  river  arranged  to  restore  its  beauty,  and  planting  begun. 

The  parkway  itself  follows  natural  contours,  lending  grace  to  its 
beauty,  and  avoiding  sharp  and  dangerous  turns.  To  accomplish  this 
the  drive  was  separated  at  certain  places  into  two-way  drives,  each 
twenty  feet  in  width.  Three  grade  crossings  remaining  in  the  route 
are  to  be  taken  out.  The  Westchester  Park  Commission  is  eliminating 
one  at  Yonkers  Avenue  and  plans  have  been  approved  for  eliminating 
the  Fenimore  Road  crossing  at  Hartsdale.  The  Bronx  or  New  York 
City  will  be  expected  eventually  to  remove  the  crossing  at  East  233d 
Street  at  Woodlawn,  the  only  notable  one  remaining. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUILDING 


In  considering  the  development  of  real  estate  and  building  in  The 
Bronx  one  or  two  points  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  development 
of  The  Bronx,  in  which  the  growth  of  operations  in  its  real  estate  is  an 
extremely  important  element,  is  as  recent  as  it  is  extraordinary.  It 
dates  from  the  period  of  annexation  and  incorporation  in  the  Greater 
City,  and  it  dates  especially  from  the  establishment  of  self-government 
in  The  Bronx.  Local  rule  and  local  authority,  the  committal  to  the 
hands  of  men  living  in  The  Bronx  and  acutely  intimate  with  its  require¬ 
ments  and  its  ambitions,  have  been  determining  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  borough.  The  change  of  the  character  of  The  Bronx  from 
a  provincial  to  a  metropolitan  area  threw  over  its  territory  the  prestige 
of  the  world’s  greatest  city,  of  which  it  became  the  segment  of  its  most 
thriving  expansion.  It  opened  the  way  to  the  vast  mainland,  and 
widening  of  boundaries.  It  became  an  area  of  fixed  streets,  where  real 
estate  operators  knew  exactly  where  they  stood,  and  along  which  the 
lines  of  building  could  follow.  It  gave  its  leading  citizens  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  influence  to  bringing  the  transportation  lines  of  Manhattan 
northward  through  the  entire  borough.  It  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  people  in  The  Bronx  and  made  access  easy  to 
every  part  of  Manhattan.  It  attracted  the  overflowing  population  that 
the  old  city  of  New  York  had  drawn  towards  itself  from  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  gave  an  impetus  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  The  Bronx  surpassing  the  dreams  of  its  most  ambitious 
citizens,  of  which  the  growth  in  its  architecture  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  manifestations.  It  has  led  men  who  take  account  of  the  future 
as  well  as  of  the  present  to  speak  of  a  time,  when  The  Bronx,  and  not 
Manhattan,  will  be  the  heart  of  the  vast  expanding  metropolitan  area. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  of  building  operations  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rate  of  geometrical  progression  at  which  development  has  proceeded 
in  the  borough  since  the  period  of  organization  and  annexation.  In  the 
period  from  1883  to  1890  the  value  of  building  operations  in  The  Bronx 
amounted  to  $27,500,000;  in  1891-1900,  to  $93,000,000;  in  1901-1910,  to 
$248,200,000;  in  1911-1920,  to  $208,700,000;  in  1921-1924,  to  $448,593,000. 

We  will  add  some  other  figures: 

Population 


1890  .  88,000 

1900  .  201,000 
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1905  .  272,000 

1910  .  431,000 

2925  650,000 

1920  .  732,000 

1926  .  (Estimated)  .  1,000,000 

Areas 

Total  land  area  .  26,800  acres 

Total  park  area  .  4,350  acres 

Street  and  Sewer  Systems 
(As  of  October  1,  1925) 

Total  length  of  sewers  .  429.873  miles 

Receiving  basins  .  4,723 

Macadam  streets  . .  116.76  miles 

Dirt  streets  (graded  only)  .  248.06  miles 

Permanent  pavements  . 246.18  miles 

Assessment  Rolls 

1924  1925 

Total  real  estate  .  $897,838,175  $980,392,844 

Real  estate  corporations  .  53,693,550  53,808,050 

Special  franchises  .  36,627,126  40,083,787 


Grand  Totals  .  $988,158,851  $1,074,284,681 

The  Tentative  Realty  Assessment  for  1926  is  $1,340,000,000. 

Total  Number  of  Parcels  Assessed 

1924  .  80,375.  1925  .  83,538. 

Personal  and  Corporation  Assessment  Rolls 

1924  1925 

Personalty  assessments — individuals  .  $18,746,100  $20,005,550 

Personalty  assessments — estates  .  731,500  858,750 

Assessed  value  of  corporations  .  187,000  186,000 


Indian  Property  Ownership  Around  New  York — When  Peter  Minuit 
purchased  from  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars  the  whole  Island  of 
Manhattan,  now  worth  billions,  its  original  owners  had  little  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  private  ownership  of  property.  Settlements  they  had,  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  at  points  suitable  for  fishing  and  farming,  but  even 
in  these  villages  land  was  held  for  the  needs  of  the  group,  not  of  the 
individual.  Hence  such  transactions  as  Minuit’s  purchase  were  little 
understood  by  the  majority  of  the  natives,  and  gave  rise  to  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  had  often  been  quieted  by  additional  payments.  Evidence 
presented  in  “New  York  City  in  Indian  Possession,”  a  monograph  pre¬ 
pared  by  R.  P.  Bolton  for  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Heye 
Foundation,  goes  to  show  that  the  entire  district  in  and  around  New 
York  City  was  systematically  occupied  by  the  aborigines  before  the 
days  of  Minuit.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Harlem  there  were  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  at  105th  Street  and  the  East  River,  at  Yorkville,  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights,  at  Inwood,  on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill,  and  points  in  Yonkers, 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  West  Bronx  and  Kingsbridge.  The  Reckgawa- 
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wane  Indians  in  the  Harlem  district  repudiated  the  deal  with  Minuit 
and  the  Harlem  section  had  to  be  repurchased  from  their  chief  at  a  later 
date.  All  the  natives  of  the  metropolitan  district  owning  land  were  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Algonkian  stock,  divided  into  three  large  groups,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  tribe  occupying  the  western  side  of  the  bay  and  the  Hudson,  in¬ 
cluding  part  at  least  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  Matonack  occupying  the 
whole  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Mohican  occupying  The  Bronx  and  the 
mainland.  A  map  prepared  by  the  Heye  Foundation  for  a  territory 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  present  Port  Authority  District,  shows  a 
total  of  eighty-five  Indian  settlements  of  early  days. 

Private  Property  Among  Dutch  Settlers — The  institution  of  private 
property  was  established  by  the  settlers  of  the  several  colonies  who 
carried  the  tradition  of  the  Old  World  into  the  American  wilderness. 
The  first  outright  ground  brief  in  New  York  is  reputed  to  have  been 
issued  to  Andries  Hudde,  who,  in  1638,  acquired  two  hundred  acres  in 
Harlem  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  Among  the  early  pat¬ 
entees  of  Harlem  as  recorded  there  were:  Daniel  Tourneur,  Isaac  D’For- 
reest,  and  Jacob  Van  Corlaer.  Jonas  Bronck  was  of  course  the  first 
property  owner  and  settler  in  the  present  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  the 
date  of  his  arrival  being  1639.  In  1661  Jacques  Cortelyou,  at  that  time 
surveyor-general  of  New  Netherland,  surveyed  and  mapped  the  lots 
within  New  York  and  parts  of  its  environs  under  orders  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  officials.  The  latter  sent  the  map,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  to  the  directors  at  Amsterdam,  who  acknowledged 
its  receipt  as  follows:  “We  have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  map  of  the 
City  of  New  Amsterdam ;  we  noticed  that,  according  to  our  opinion, 
too  great  spaces  are  as  yet  without  buildings.”  A  number  of  detailed 
criticisms  followed.  But  what  the  Dutch,  with  their  enterprising  plans, 
might  have  made  of  the  territory  they  had  no  further  opportunity  to 
show;  for  three  years  later,  in  1664,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

Under  English  Rule — When  New  Netherland  hauled  down  its  flag 
before  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664  the  history  of  the  land  which  is  now 
The  Bronx  and  Manhattan  began  to  be  written  in  the  changes  made 
in  their  physical  appearance.  In  1665,  after  a  year  of  British  occu¬ 
pancy,  Governor  Nicholls  extended  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  boundary  of  what  is  now  The  Bronx,  including  the  whole  of 
Manhattan  Island.  In  1668  a  wagon  road  was  authorized  through  the 
interior  to  Harlem  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  property  along  this  highway  followed.  In  1683,  Colonel  Thomas 
Dongan,  who  became  governor  in  that  year,  divided  the  city  into  six 
wards,  South,  Dock,  East,  North,  West  and  Out  wards,  the  latter  com¬ 
prising  the  town  of  Harlem  and  all  the  farms  and  settlements  on  the 
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island  from  a  point  north  of  the  Fresh  Water  Pond,  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  what  is  now  The  Bronx.  After  1732  a  monthly  stage  to 
New  England  traveled  along  the  Boston  Post  Road  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  The  Bronx. 

After  the  Revolution — When  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  established  in  1783,  and  the  British  troops  withdrew  after  their 
five  years’  occupation  of  the  city,  New  York,  as  port  of  entry  into  a 
free  land,  soon  began  its  phenomenal  growth.  Even  between  1786  and 
1796  the  population  nearly  doubled,  and  from  then  on  continual  immi¬ 
gration  increased  it.  Official  surveys  were  made  in  1790  and  1793,  and 
in  the  latter  year  the  Council  ordered  all  buildings  to  be  regularly  num¬ 
bered  in  accordance  with  a  definite  system.  By  the  early  part  of  the 
oineteenth  century  streets  were  laid  out  in  New  York  as  far  north  as 
Canal  Street.  The  first  sidewalks  were  laid  in  1790.  During  the  period 
following  the  Revolution  the  first  outstanding  figures  in  the  real  estate 
field  began  operations  and  found  in  New  York  property  a  source  of 
wealth.  Among  them  were:  John  Jacob  Astor,  John  G.  Wendel,  Casper 
Samler,  Robert  Goelet,  Judah  Moses,  Asser  Levey,  and  the  Cruikshank 
brothers. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  New  York  adopted 
the  Randel  Survey,  or  Commissioners’  Map,  which  laid  out  streets  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  definite  mathematical  plan  as  far  north  as  155th  Street. 
The  year  1811,  when  Gouverneur  Morris,  Simon  de  Witt,  and  John 
Rutherford,  published  their  report  and  projected  map,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  milestone  which  marked  the  advent  of  the  great  modern  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  Commission  had  been  appointed  by  legislative  enactment  in 
1807  with  instructions  to  lay  out  streets,  roads  and  public  squares, 
northward  to  near  the  southern  boundary  of  The  Bronx.  Their  report 
recommended  the  plotting  of  streets  to  run  east  and  wrest  on  a  rectan¬ 
gular  plan  as  far  north  as  Washington  Heights,  with  twelve  numbered 
avenues  to  run  north  and  south,  and  four  additional  paralleling  avenues, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  through  Manhattan’s  most  easterly  projection.  Against 
some  of  the  probable  objections  the  Commission  defended  itself  in  ad¬ 
vance,  stating  for  instance  that  “To  some  it  may  be  a  subject  of  mer¬ 
riment  that  the  Commissioners  have  provided  for  a  greater  population 
than  is  collected  at  any  spot  on  this  side  of  China.”  The  rectangular 
plan  was  chosen,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  because  “A  city  is 
to  be  composed  principally  of  the  habitations  of  men  and  .  .  .  strait¬ 
sided  and  right-angled  houses  are  the  most  cheap  to  build  and  the  most 
convenient  to  live  in.”  There  were  numerous  complaints  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  not  provided  sufficient  open  space  for  public  parks,  to 
which  they  replied  that  the  geographical  make-up  of  the  city,  with  its 
definite  limits  set  by  “large  arms  of  the  sea”  accessible  to  practically 
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all  sections,  obviated  much  of  the  necessity  for  parks  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  doubly  important  the  necessity  for  economy  of  space. 
It  was  not  till  a  much  later  date  that  the  city  learnt  the  unfortunate 
implications  of  this  shortsightedness.  Much  of  the  charm  of  New  York 
territory,  with  its  rolling  hills  and  meandering  little  streams,  vanished 
before  the  mathematical  precision  of  the  surveyors,  concerning  whom 
it  was  said  that  they  were  men  who  would  have  cut  down  the  “seven 
hills  of  Rome  .  .  .  and  thrown  them  into  the  Tiber/’  But  despite  much 
opposition  the  plan  was  adopted  practically  as  presented  and  the  work 
of  developing  went  on.  In  1817  New  York  was  divided  into  ten  wards, 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  fixed  by  the  State  Legislature.  The 
gradual  development  of  steam  navigation  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  inaugurated 
a  period  of  wonderful  prosperity  for  the  whole  metropolitan  district. 
Industry  and  commerce  developed  steadily;  and  during  the  next  half- 
century  the  metropolitan  district  was  built  up  rapidly,  almost  fever¬ 
ishly,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  pressing  demands  of  com¬ 
mercial  life.  Residential  and  shopping  districts  were  constantly  on  the 
move,  and  the  character  of  many  quaint  sections  was  lost  forever  by 
the  practical  real  estate  developments. 

Under  Chapter  378  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  on  January  1,  1898,  the  City 
of  New  York  was  “consolidated,”  and  the  old  City  and  County  of  New 
York  had  added  to  its  domain  the  counties  of  Kings,  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond  (The  Bronx  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  New  York  County)  and 
became  the  Greater  New  York.  This  event  gave  the  metropolis  an  area 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  square  miles,  and 
opened  up  countless  new  sections  for  development.  The  population 
of  the  Greater  City  in  the  first  year  of  its  consolidation  was  3,350,000. 
Already  the  city  had  begun  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions  by  the 
use  of  the  new  type  of  building — the  sky-scraper.  The  development  of 
the  rapid-transit  system  begun  about  1875  came  within  the  same  period. 
At  the  same  time  that  elevated  and  subway  lines  were  being  extended 
through  The  Bronx,  tunnels  for  such  purposes  as  gas  mains  and  water- 
supply  conduits,  bound  the  metropolitan  area  together  more  and  more 
closely.  The  rapid-transit  service  redistributed  the  population  over 
the  territory  of  The  Bronx  and  in  other  outlying  territory.  The  Bronx 
thus  came  to  be  built  up  with  amazing  swiftness,  while  on  the  other 
hand  throughout  Manhattan  there  began  a  decrease  of  the  rate  of  grow¬ 
ing  population.  The  mounting  figures  of  the  population  of  the  Greater 
City  tell  the  story:  In  1910,  4,766,883;  in  1920,  5,620,048;  in  1924,  6,015,- 
496.  Thus  the  great  area  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  area  of  The  Bronx 
in  particular,  would  appear  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world’s  residential  districts,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all. 
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The  Building  Code — An  account  of  building  construction  in  The 
Bronx,  as  in  Manhattan,  must  take  into  consideration  a  compendious 
body  of  laws  known  as  the  Building  Code.  Modern  developments  in 
construction,  in  fire-proofing  and  the  like,  have  come  about  so  rapidly, 
and  the  necessity  for  erecting  buildings  in  limited  time  on  limited 
ground-space  exerts  such  a  tremendous  influence,  that  regulation  was 
inevitable  if  the  boroughs  were  to  protect  their  interests.  In  general 
the  aim  of  the  Building  Code  is  to  guard  against  fire,  accident,  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions,  and  public  nuisances.  As  high  a  proportion  as 
three-fourths  of  the  452,897  buildings  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
standing  in  the  five  boroughs  in  January,  1923,  were  said  to  have  been 
built  within  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  It  is  easily  seen  therefore 
how  important  a  factor  the  Building  Code  is  and  how  quickly  its  pro¬ 
visions  take  shape  in  brick  and  mortar  and  stone. 

Municipal  building  restriction  in  New  York  dates  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  territory,  when 
after  several  fires  further  construction  of  thatched  roofs  were  prohibited 
and  inflammable  chimneys  were  torn  down.  From  that  time  on  re¬ 
strictions  of  a  similar  nature  were  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities.  Systematic  regulation  of  building  operations  for  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  however,  dates  from  the  incorporation  of  The 
Bronx  and  the  other  boroughs  in  Greater  New  York  in  1898.  The 
municipal  government  was  at  that  time  given  authority  “to  establish 
and,  from  time  to  time,  to  amend  a  code  of  ordinances  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘Building  Code’  providing  for  all  matters  concerning  the  construc¬ 
tion,  alteration  and  removal  of  buildings  in  Greater  New  York.’’  The 
Building  Code  adopted  in  1899  has  been  frequently  amended.  The 
Tenement  House  Law  of  1901,  not  a  part  of  the  Code,  and  the  Building 
Zone  Resolution  of  1916,  in  particular  extended  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  buildings  in  the  five  boroughs.  In  The  Bronx  enforcement  of  the 
Building  Code  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough  President,  who  appoints 
a  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  Plans  for  new  or  altered  tenement  houses 
must  first  be  approved  by  the  New  Buildings’  Bureau  of  the  City  and 
Tenement  House  Department  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Buildings  in  The  Bronx.  The  Bureau  of  Buildings  grants 
and  carries  on  systematic  inspection  of  all  construction  and  alteration. 
No  permit  for  any  construction  or  alteration  is  granted  until  a  complete 
copy  of  the  proposed  plans  is  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  specifications  in  writing. 

The  original  Building  Code  and  early  amendments  contain  detailed 
provisions  regarding  excavations,  fireproof  construction,  safety  meas¬ 
ures,  kind  and  quality  of  building  materials  required,  and  methods  of 
construction.  The  Tenement  House  Law  of  1901  established  a  separate 
Tenement  House  Department,  the  law  made  detailed  provisions  for 
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better  lighting-,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  conditions  generally,  and  in¬ 
creased  protection  against  fire.  Certain  trades  and  occupations  were 
prohibited  in  tenements,  fireproof  construction  was  required  for  all 
houses  above  six  stories,  and  the  use  of  fireproof  stairways  and  sufficient 
fire  escapes  of  special  design  were  carefully  stimulated.  The  law  also 
provided  for  enlarged  yards  and  courts,  vent  ducts,  hallways,  and  win¬ 
dows.  In  1916  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  a 
resolution  “regulating  and  limiting  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings, 
hereafter  erected,  and  regulating  and  determining  the  location  of  trades 
and  industries,  and  locating  of  buildings  designed  for  specified  uses, 
and  establishing  the  bounds  of  districts  for  the  said  purposes.”  This 
resolution  divided  the  city  into  three  types  of  districts  according  to 
use,  height,  and  area. 

Districts  described  as  “use”  districts  are  of  three  kinds — residence 
districts,  business  districts,  and  unrestricted  districts.  Within  the  limits 
of  residence  districts  no  building  can  be  erected  other  than  those  for 
certain  specified  uses,  of  which  dwellings,  clubs,  railroad  stations,  and 
hotels  are  typical.  In  sections  designated  as  “business  districts”  the 
erection  or  use  of  buildings  for  certain  specified  trades,  such  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  glue  manufacture,  stockyards,  and  stone  or  monumental  works, 
is  forbidden,  and  restrictions  are  placed  on  manufacturing  of  any  sort, 
the  general  rule  being  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  floor  space  of  any  building  should  be  used  for  manufacturing. 

The  districts  described  as  “height”  districts  are  specified  as  three- 
quarter  times  districts,  one  time  districts,  one  and  a  quarter  times  dis¬ 
tricts,  one  and  a  half  times  districts,  two  times  districts,  and  two  and  a 
half  times  districts.  The  regulation  for  the  last  mentioned  is  typical  of 
all :  “No  building  shall  be  erected  to  a  height  in  excess  of  two  and  a 
half  times  the  width  of  the  street,  but  for  each  one  foot  that  the  build¬ 
ing,  or  a  portion  of  it,  sets  back  from  the  street  line,  five  feet  shall  be 
added  to  the  height  limit  of  such  building,  or  such  portion  thereof.” 
In  general  a  street  less  than  fifty  feet  wide  is  rated  the  same  as  fifty, 
and  a  street  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  the  same  as  one  hundred. 
“Area”  districts  are  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  according  to  the 
size  of  court  and  rear  yard  required.  The  dimensions  of  such  yards 
must  always  be  in  a  definite  ratio  with  the  height  of  the  building  and, 
in  general,  the  depth  of  a  rear  yard  must  be  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
depth  of  the  lot. 

Modern  Building  Construction — The  skyscraper  or  steel  skeleton 
construction,  of  which  examples  are  now  found  in  many  parts  of  The 
Bronx,  is  distinctly  an  American  development.  Its  first  use  in  New 
York  was  in  the  ten-story  Tower  Building  erected  in  1889.  This  build¬ 
ing  introduced  a  new  era  in  construction  methods.  Strangely  enough 
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the  first  skyscraper  developments  occurred  in  Chicago,  not  in  New 
York,  but  this  new  type  of  construction  was  so  particularly  well  suited 
to  its  situation  that  New  York  gladly  took  the  leaf  from  Chicago’s  note 
book  and  developed  the  idea  to  suit  its  own  requirements.  The  soil  of 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  differing  from  the  gravelly  loam  and  clay 
and  quicksand  of  Chicago,  was  particularly  suited  to  the  carrying  of 
heavy  buildings,  with  its  ridges  and  gneiss  and  limestone  areas  provid¬ 
ing  a  firm  bedrock  near  the  surface.  The  addition  of  The  Bronx  to  the 
city  has  largely  lessened  the  real  problem  of  the  New  York  architect, 
which  was  to  erect  the  greatest  possible  floor  area  upon  a  fixed  ground 
area,  which  the  steel  skyscraper  provided  the  opportunity  of  partially 
solving. 

The  use  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  in  the  modern  buildings  of  The 
Bronx  is  directed  largely  for  reinforcing  concrete  and  for  metal  trim, 
apart  from  its  use  for  structural  parts.  Metal  trim  is  usually  made  of 
cold  drawn  steel,  trimmed  and  die  pressed  to  exact  sizes  and  shapes, 
then  enameled  and  grained  to  give  the  appearance  of  natural  wood. 
Metal  trim  is  used  for  partitions,  picture  moldings,  window  trim,  wain¬ 
scoting,  doors  and  the  like.  The  doors  and  moldings  are  usually  hollow 
except  for  a  cork  or  other  filler  used  to  deaden  the  sound.  The  chief 
advantage  of  metal  trim  is  its  fireproof  quality.  Copper,  zinc  and  lead 
in  sheet  form  are  generally  used  for  covering  roofs  and  for  gutters  and 
spouts  because  of  their  sea-air  and  weather-resisting  properties.  In 
addition  copper  is  used  for  such  ornamental  roofing  work  as  hip  rolls, 
crestings,  and  dormer  windows  on  turrets. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  becoming  an  indispensable  element  in  building 
construction  in  The  Bronx  as  in  Manhattan.  The  concrete  is  made  like 
ordinary  concrete,  usually  with  Portland  cement  as  the  matrix  and 
broken  stones  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  seven-eighths-inch  ring 
for  the  aggregate,  but  is  reinforced  with  steel  rods  or  a  network  of 
steel. 

Influence  of  Port  Developments  on  Real  Estate — New  York  owes  its 
prestige  among  the  world’s  great  cities  largely  to  her  magnificent  harbor 
and  encircling  rivers.  Within  the  area  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 
the  intense  activity  that  has  brought  about  the  vast  concentration  of 
wealth  has  also  resulted  in  crowded  districts,  coveted  space  and  the 
highest  real  estate  values  in  the  country.  In  the  early  days  waterfront 
developments  were  comparatively  few.  The  length  of  the  waterfront 
of  Greater  New  York  is  578  miles.  From  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  1789  until  1918,  total  federal  appropriation  of 
$29,431,000  were  made  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
channels  in  New  York  Harbor.  A  good  deal  of  this  amount  went  into 
the  developments  around  the  Bronx  River,  Eastchester  Creek,  Arthur 
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Kill,  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  Westchester  Creek  and  the  Harlem 
River.  The  Harlem  River  carries  a  yearly  commerce  estimated  at  four 
times  that  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  almost  seven  times  that  of 
Savannah.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  this  channel  have  undergone 
many  vicissitudes;  they  were  adopted  in  1878,  modified  in  1879,  1886, 
and  1893,  and  finally  enlarged  by  an  Act  of  1913.  The  present  project 
provides  for  a  channel  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water  from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson,  except  that  the 
channel  width  is  to  be  only  350  feet  at  Washington  Bridge  and  Dyck- 
man’s  Meadows.  Considerable  dredging  has  been  done  on  the  river  bed 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  but 
the  matter  has  been  held  up  by  legal  complications  involved  in  the 
removal  of  certain  obstructions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  drawbridge  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  the  U  bend  around 
the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  the  midstream  piers  of  High  Bridge,  and  the 
shoal  water  of  The  Bronx  Kills.  The  project  is  to  be  finished  when 
the  obstructions  are  removed. 

Residence  Building  in  The  Bronx — Within  recent  years  great  apart¬ 
ment  houses  approximating  hotels  in  their  general  architecture  and 
lavishness  of  finish  have  been  built  in  the  more  favorable  sections  in 
The  Bronx,  as  well  as  in  Manhattan.  While  very  few  individual  resi¬ 
dences  are  being  built  in  Manhattan,  family  houses  still  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  residential  building  in  The  Bronx.  Many  small 
houses  of  bungalow  or  New  England  type  are  being  erected;  and  in 
these  all  the  skill  of  modern  building  construction  is  used  to  provide 
adequate  and  attractive  facilities  within  a  limited  space.  The  duplex 
or  two-family  house,  is  a  comparatively  recent  development,  as  is 
the  cooperatively  owned  apartment,  or  cooperative  community  of 
small  houses  with  central  heating  plant.  In  the  better  sections  many 
large  residences  have  been  built  in  recent  years. 

The  Bronx  achieved  a  new  high  record  in  plans  filed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  multi-family  houses  in  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  1926, 
with  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  buildings,  housing  17,805  families 
and  estimated  to  cost  $70,799,500.  This  record  is  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
other  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  decline  in  this  class  of  construction  in  the  borough. 
The  five  months  record  for  1926,  according  to  Building  Superintendent 
Patrick  J.  Reville,  is  more  than  double  the  figures  of  1925,  both  in 
number  of  buildings  and  in  estimated  cost  of  construction.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  1925  there  were  filed  in  The  Bronx  plans  for 
304  multi-family  buildings,  housing  a  total  of  8,252  families  and  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  $33,096,000.  The  month  of  May  of  1926  was  also  a 
record  breaker,  showing  a  total  of  plans  filed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
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three  multi-family  houses  planned  to  accommodate  3,249  families  and 
estimated  to  cost  $11,306,500.  During-  May,  1925,  plans  were  filed  for 
thirty-four  multi-family  houses,  accommodating  1,046  families  and  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  $4,462,000.  On  several  days  during  the  month  of  May, 
1926,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  for  which  plans  were  filed 
ran  well  over  $1,000,000. 

Retrospect  and  Prospect — Writing  of  the  future  of  The  Bronx  in 
1895,  Hugh  N.  Camp  declared  that  in  1965  the  territory  might  have  a 
population  of  1,500,000,  and  that  in  1900,  five  years  after  the  date  of 
his  prophecy,  there  might  be  200,000  people  in  the  area  designated.  His 
prognostications  were  more  than  fulfilled  in  this  latter  year,  and  by 
1920  The  Bronx  had  reached  the  half  million  mark,  was  close  to  a 
million  five  years  later,  and  at  the  present  time  gives  clear  evidence 
that  one  quarter  of  the  forty  years  still  to  run  on  Mr.  Camp's  prediction 
would  see  his  figures  passed.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  large  as  was  the 
population  of  The  Bronx  in  1920,  it  only  amounted  to  twenty-seven 
people  to  the  acre.  It  has,  indeed,  room  for  all  the  overflow  from  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Jonas  Bronck  himself,  father  of  all  the  property  owners  and  real  estate 
operators  of  the  borough,  showed  a  quite  acute  sense  of  real  estate 
values.  Having  bought  his  land  in  the  legitimate  fashion  of  the  time 
from  the  Indian  sachems,  Ranaque  and  Tackamuck,  he  built  a  stone- 
house,  and  barns,  and  started  to  raise  tobacco.  The  precise  boundaries 
of  the  lands  owned  by  him  cannot  be  traced,  but  the  best  opinion  would 
appear  to  be  that  they  ran  from  a  north  line  about  150th  Street  to 
Bungay  Creek,  the  Harlem  River  and  the  Bronx  Kills.  Bronx  was  soon 
followed  by  other  speculators  in  land.  The  student  has  only  to  run 
over  the  names  of  the  pre-colonial  patents,  the  various  manors,  to  see 
the  interest  that  was  displayed  in  this  section.  Litigation  started  at 
an  early  date  and  was  carried  on  even  into  the  present  century  by  the 
heirs  of  the  first  proprietors.  Lewis  Morris  was  conspicuous  as  an 
early  booster  of  the  land  above  the  Harlem.  As  we  have  related  else¬ 
where,  he  endeavored  to  have  the  capital  of  the  United  States  established 
in  his  beloved  Morrisania;  and  there  are  anecdotes  which  illustrate  the 
haughty  conceptions  of  the  importance  of  Bronx  territory  which  have 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  among  those  most  intimately  associated 
with  its  interests. 

Following  the  Revolution  marked  changes  occurred  amongst  owners 
of  land  with  the  boundaries  of  The  Bronx.  The  region  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  armies  that  had  moved  over  it.  The  forests  were 
denuded,  farms  were  destroyed,  and  in  many  cases  the  proprietors  left 
their  holdings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harlem  to  begin  a  new  life  on 
pioneer  lands  further  up  the  river  which  were  thrown  open  to  settle- 
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ment  about  that  time.  There  thus  came  into  possession  a  new  type 
of  owner.  The  well-to-do  men  of  New  York  City  began  to  become 
conscious  of  the  beauties  of  the  northern  section,  where  with  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  hill  and  valley,  bay  and  stream,  there  was  a  type  of  location  to 
suit  any  fancy.  Run  down  farms  were  purchased ;  cattle  and  farm  stock 
were  brought  from  across  the  ocean ;  and  landed  estates  began  to  be 
in  fashion.  New  values  were  quickly  realized  from  this  renewed  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  older  farm  lands.  The  Pelham  and  Third  Avenue  bridges 
were  built  and  new  roads  were  built  connecting  The  Bronx  by  new 
ties  of  easier  access  to  Manhattan  and  the  regions  along  the  Hudson 
and  the  Sound.  The  Harlem  River  was  dammed  and  a  highway  was 
built  over  it  at  the  junction  with  Jerome  Avenue.  Then,  in  1836,  the 
dam  was  removed  and  a  drawbridge  substituted ;  and  about  this  time 
also  High  Bridge  was  begun  with  arches  “not  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  high  water.”  In  1842  the  Croton  waters  were  brought  by  viaduct 
across  the  Harlem.  The  Red  Bird  stage  carried  mail  for  the  region. 
Through  Eastchester  was  developed  one  of  the  principal  turnpikes, 
giving  a  soggy,  dreary  note  of  transportation. 

The  building  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  about  this  time  through  the 
North  Side  not  only  gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
district,  but  gave  variety  to  the  character  of  its  development.  It  be¬ 
came  no  longer  merely  a  farm  and  estate  area,  though  farms  and  landed 
estates  were  longer  to  take  up  much  of  its  area,  but  an  urban  region, 
dotted  by  villages,  some  of  which  began  to  concentrate  and  take  on 
an  air  of  civic  dignity.  The  town  of  Morrisania  in  particular  began 
to  wear  an  aspect  of  importance.  In  1863,  two  purchasers,  by  name 
Campbell  and  Willis,  secured  about  a  hundred  acres  from  Gouverneur 
Morris,  located  north  of  what  is  now  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  east  of  Third  Avenue,  then  called  the  Boston  Road.  A  year 
later  Clarence  S.  Brown  purchased  from  Henry  Lewis  Morris,  another 
hundred  acres,  lying  between  the  Harlem  River  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  west  of  Third  Avenue.  Although  there  were  no 
houses  on  these  properties,  so  confident  were  the  purchasers  that  New 
York  would  extend  its  city  lines  in  that  direction  that  the  lands  were 
laid  out  in  streets,  the  numbering  of  which  was  a  continuation  of  those 
located  in  Harlem,  the  one  nearest  the  river  being  called  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  Street.  This  later  became  the  Southern  Boulevard. 
The  greater  part  of  the  region  was,  however,  taken  up  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  villages,  each  having  a  street  system  of  its  own  devising.  In 
1868  the  village  of  Morrisania,  wanting  to  have  a  comprehensive  and 
sensible  layout  for  its  rapidly  developing  streets,  secured  from  the  State 
Legislature  an  act  by  which  a  commission  was  given  powers  to  map 
the  area  and  to  decide  on  some  plan  for  the  naming  and  location  of 
streets. 
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There  was  at  the  time  also  a  movement  for  the  combining  of  the  towns 
of  Morrisania  and  West  Farms.  There  was  opposition  to  the  idea 
from  some  of  the  large  landowners  in  West  Farms,  and  it  was  not 
until  1869  that  direct  action  was  taken  in  the  Legislature  in  favor  not 
only  of  the  union  of  these  two  towns,  but  of  their  annexation  to  New 
York  City.  In  1872  an  act  of  the  Legislature  provided  the  people  both 
of  New  York  City  and  of  the  County  of  Westchester  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  their  will  regarding  this  matter  of  annexation.  The 
vote  that  resulted  was  favorable  to  such  union,  and  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1873,  the  Westchester  towns  of  Morrisania,  West  Farms 
and  Kingsbridge  and  part  of  Eastchester  and  Pelham  became  a  part  of 
the  city  of  New  York  on  January  1,  1874,  bringing  with  them  about 
fifty  villages  or  settlements.  In  1895  an  even  larger  territory,  compris¬ 
ing  14,500  acres,  east  of  the  Bronx  River,  was  annexed.  This  new 
territory  carried  with  it  not  only  half  a  hundred  villages  with  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  streets,  but  also  part  of  Bronx  Park,  Bronx 
and  Pelham  Parkways,  and  Pelham  Bay  Park. 

The  result  of  the  annexation  became  soon  apparent.  The  population 
of  28,981  in  1870  had  expanded  in  1890  to  81,255.  Following  1895,  there 
was  a  decided  boom  in  real  estate  and  an  accelerated  rate  of  increase 
in  population.  Surrounded  by  waters  all  of  which  are  famous  in  history, 
the  Hudson,  the  Harlem,  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East  River,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  mainland  nearest  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  extensive  territory 
of  the  new  borough,  bright  with  a  new  metropolitan  dignity,  became 
heir  to  all  the  largesses  of  commerce  as  it  had  from  the  beginning  been 
heir  to  a  striking  scenic  beauty.  On  both  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island 
Sound  sides,  manufacturing  and  residential  sites  were  secured  and 
developed.  The  variegated  and  undulating  surface  of  much  of  Bronx 
territory  provided  a  rich  variety  of  plots  for  homes  and  business  that 
permitted  a  full  enjoyment  of  its  salubrity  of  climate.  The  educational 
advantages  were  developed  with  an  extraordinary  impetus,  for  its  ninety- 
five  public  and  thirty-eight  private  schools  continue  to  be  added  to, 
and  its  two  universities  are  already  among  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
There  are  already  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  streets,  with  permanent 
pavements  almost  as  long.  New  bridges  have  been  built  across  the 
Harlem  every  few  years.  But  more  striking  and  attractive  than  any 
other  element  in  its  diversified  make-up,  fit  concomitants  to  its  rivers, 
its  hills  and  tidal  waters,  are  its  rich  and  extensive  parks,  that  provide 
its  people  as  well  as  the  people  of  Manhattan  with  a  rus  in  urbe  at  their 
very  doors,  where  the  noises  of  the  vast  metropolis  die  away,  and  the 
busy  worker  may  seek  diversion  and  repose  amid  the  air,  the  scenes 
and  the  murmur  of  the  deep  country. 

The  recent  rapid  growth  of  The  Bronx  has  now  become  a  proverb ; 
but,  despite  its  great  natural  advantages,  the  development  of  the  terri- 
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tory  proceeded  at  a  merely  normal  rate  in  the  period  that  antedated 
the  development  of  its  lines  of  transportation.  The  Harlem  Railroad 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  North  Side.  Soon  the  newly  developed 
electric  systems  made  The  Bronx  part  of  an  easily  accessible  area  that 
took  in  Manhattan  and  the  regions  to  the  north,  while  the  metropolitan 
rapid  transit  lines  pierced  the  barriers  of  rivers  and  brought  the  heart 
of  The  Bronx  nearer  downtown  New  York  than  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Manhattan.  The  early  lines  were  parallel,  moving  in  a  north 
and  south  direction.  The  leading  purpose  held  in  view  was  to  link  the 
important  parts  of  Manhattan  with  the  important  parts  of  The  Bronx. 
Everything  could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  the  great  highways  of  traffic 
had  first  to  be  developed.  But  soon  there  was  a  call  for  the  linking 
together  by  quick  transit  one  part  of  The  Bronx  with  another.  In  1890 
cross  lines  began  to  be  built  through  Bronx  territory,  making  trans¬ 
portation  more  easy  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Then  when  the  new 
century  had  opened  the  improvement  of  transportation  began  to  proceed 
apace.  Elevated  and  subways  were  extended  and  one  part  of  The 
Bronx  began  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  other  parts  that 
had  formerly  appeared  remote.  As  lines  of  traffic  of  every  kind,  those 
on  the  ground,  and  under  the  ground,  and  above  the  ground,  spread 
their  radii  through  the  reaches  of  the  new  borough,  the  great  boom  in 
real  estate  of  which  the  end  even  yet  cannot  be  seen  began.  The  Bronx 
became  grid-ironed  by  a  fixed  street  system  that  took  account  of  every 
square  yard  within  the  vast  territory.  Great  apartment  houses  adorned 
favorable  situations  which  before  that  time  had  been  bare  rock  or 
wooded  elevations.  Great  manufacturing  and  business  buildings  were 
erected  to  house  organizations  that  had  formerly  made  their  home  in 
congested  regions  of  Manhattan ;  so  that  the  more  populous  portions 
of  The  Bronx  began  to  wear  the  aspect  of  populous  Manhattan,  save 
that  the  newer  borough  wore  a  newer  appearance,  and  had  fewer  drab 
dwellings  of  an  older  day  to  pull  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  building,  or  by  comparison  to  contract  the  modest  grandeur 
of  the  past  with  forms  and  accessories  of  architecture  that  spoke  of  the 
marvellous  knowledge  of  a  modern  generation,  wielding  a  power  and 
authority  still  novel  and  mysterious  to  an  age  of  science,  feeling  its 
way  along  the  shore  of  an  ocean  from  which  modern  man  has  learnt 
not  to  be  surprised  at  any  miracle  or  manifestation. 

In  the  eastern  region  of  The  Bronx  the  development  in  real  estate 
gradually  spread,  and  in  recent  years  large  and  small  estates  that  had 
been  held  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  individuals  and  families  were 
overtaken  by  the  new  flood.  These  estates  were  acquired  by  speculators, 
and  were  sold  and  resold,  and  divided  and  subdivided  until  finally  they 
went  under  the  spades  of  the  actual  builders.  The  William  Watson 
Estate,  after  an  ownership  of  seventy-five  years,  disposed  of  1,600  lots 
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on  Westchester  Avenue,  between  the  Bronx  River  and  Sound  View 
Avenue,  for  $2,000,000.  During  1925  and  1926  large  areas  in  West¬ 
chester,  Unionport,  Williamsbridge,  and  Wakefield,  went  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  for  building  purposes. 

West  Bronx,  prior  to  1920,  had  great  stretches  of  vacant  land  without 
street  improvements,  though  the  system  of  fixed  streets  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  as  far  as  was  possible  and  a  final  map  of  the  region 
was  in  process  of  elaboration.  It  was  by  this  survey  indeed  that  the 
subdividing  of  the  territory  was  made  quickly  possible,  so  that  in  the 
years  that  have  intervened  the  undeveloped  region  has  been  committed 
to  the  spade-work  of  builders  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  made  the 
seat  of  an  interesting  variety  of  structures.  The  vacant  lands  that  still 
exist  in  1926  have  remained  vacant  for  the  most  part  because  of  the 
zoning  ordinances  which  restrict  certain  areas  for  residence  purposes 
and  other  areas  for  business  establishments.  In  The  Bronx,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  zoning  restrictions,  while  delaying  development,  have  led 
to  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  property,  and  made  imperative 
more  costly  types  of  buildings. 

In  the  zoning  plan  the  arteries  of  traffic  extending  in  easterly  and 
westerly  directions  to  the  subway  stations  on  Jerome  Avenue  have 
been  designated  as  business  highways.  It  is  along  these  thoroughfares 
that  some  of  the  finest  of  the  stores  in  the  borough  have  been  built. 
Elaborate  structures  have  been  erected  on  plans  that  admit  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  as  the  purchasing  population  expands.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
mercantile  centres  great  apartment  houses  and  substantial  family  dwell¬ 
ings  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed. 

Real  estate  in  The  Bronx  dwells  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
With  an  area  of  forty-two  square  miles  and  a  population  exceeding  that 
of  every' city  in  America  save  six,  and  yet  manifestly  the  mere  nucleus 
to  a  growth  of  which  the  limits  cannot  be  seen,  and  with  the  American 
mainland  to  expand  in,  the  first  brilliant  chapter  alone  may  be  said  to 
have  been  written. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

MERCANTILE  INTERESTS 

Prior  to  its  annexation  to  New  York  City  in  1874,  the  section  which 
then  comprised  The  Bronx  lying  west  of  the  Bronx  River  covered  an 
area  of  but  12,317  acres  and  consisted  of  fifty-two  sparsely  settled  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets  with  an  approximate  population  of  33,000.  In  1895 
the  territory  east  of  the  Bronx  River,  comprising  14,500  acres,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  borough,  making  a  total  of  26,817  acres  in  all,  or  forty-two 
square  miles  of  territory.  Since  the  borough’s  annexation  to  New  York 
City,  following  which  it  became  familiarly  known  as  the  “North  Side,” 
its  growth,  as  has  been  frequently  indicated,  has  been  greatly  accelerated. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  borough’s  great  development,  organizations 
of  various  kinds  intended  to  promote  its  interests  and  the  interests 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  them,  sprang  into  existence.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  were  organizations  like  the  North  Side  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Taxpayers  Alliance  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  The 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  on  March  6,  1894.  At  the 
time  of  its  formation  the  population  of  The  Bronx  was  about  90,000, 
but  its  influence  was  soon  manifested  and  it  has  since  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  local  commercial  development.  With  the  consolidation  of 
the  Greater  City,  its  growth  was  steady  and  continuous,  and  in  time 
it  became  one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  in  the  upper  section  of 
Greater  New  York.  On  October  28,  1911,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade  building,  situated  at  Third  and  Lincoln 
avenues  and  East  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Street,  was  laid 
by  Mayor  Gaynor.  The  Taxpayers  Alliance  was  founded  in  1894, 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  local  self-government  in  The  Bronx, 
and  it  owed  its  formation  to  the  Twenty-Third  Ward  Property  Owners 
Association,  later  known  as  The  Bronx  County  Property  Owners  As¬ 
sociation.  The  purpose  of  this  body  was  to  cooperate  with  other  local 
improvement  associations,  believing  that  by  so  cooperating  it  could 
do  more  good  than  by  working  independently.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Joseph  A.  Goulden,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  North  Side  Board 
of  Trade,  a  meeting  was  arranged  at  the  Fordham  Club,  on  the  evening 
of  December  15,  1894,  to  which  representatives  from  all  other  local  as¬ 
sociations.  were  invited.  The  consolidation  plan  met  with  instant  favor, 
and  as  a  result  the  Taxpayers  Alliance  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx 
was  launched,  with  Colonel  Goulden  as  its  first  president.  There  were 
six  original  associations  forming  this  alliance,  namely: 
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The  Twenty-Third  Ward  Property  Owners  Association;  The  Ford- 
ham  Club;  The  West  Farms  Local  Improvement  Association;  The 
Property  Owners  Association;  Vyse  Estate  and  Vicinity;  The  Fox 
Estate  Property  Owners  Association. 

The  combined  membership  of  these  six  organizations  numbered  about 
six  hundred.  In  a  few  years  the  alliance  had  thirty-seven  local  asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated  with  it,  and  a  membership  of  eight  thousand.  The 
list  of  associations  were  then  made  up  as  follows : 

The  Twenty-Third  Taxpayers  Association;  The  Fordham  Club;  The 
Belmont  Association;  The  Unionport  Association;  The  West  Mor- 
risania  Club;  The  West  Farms  Association;  The  Woodlawn  Associa¬ 
tion;  The  Westchester  Association;  The  Bedford  Park  Association; 
The  City  Island  Association;  The  Van  Nest  Association;  The  West¬ 
chester  Improvement  Company ;  The  Borough  Club ;  The  Casanova 
Association ;  The  Springhurst  Association ;  The  Fordham  Association ; 
The  Morris  Heights  Association;  The  Tremont  Association;  The  Wil- 
liamsbridge  Improvement  Association;  The  Wakefield  Association;  The 
Vyse  Estate  Association;  The  Mapes  Estate  Association;  The  East 
Morrisania  Property  Owners  Association;  The  East  Tremont  Tax¬ 
payers  Association;  The  Kingsbridge  Association;  The  Throgg’s  Neck 
Association ;  The  Protective  Association,  Mapes  Estate ;  The  Riverside 
Association;  The  Spuyten  Duyvil  Association;  The  Fox  Estate  and 
Vicinity  Association;  The  Claremont  Heights  Property  Owners  As¬ 
sociation;  the  City  Island  Board  of  Trade;  The  Highbridge  Taxpayers 
Association;  The  Tax  and  Rentpayers  Alliance  of  Wakefield;  The 
Mosholu  Parkway  North  Association;  The  Van  Cortlandt  Association. 

Commercial  Background  —  These  two  organizations  have  figured 
prominently  in  recent  years  in  the  mercantile  interests  of  The  Bronx, 
but  those  interests  have  behind  them  an  historic  background  that  goes 
back  to  transactions  as  remote  as  the  establishment  of  New  York  itself. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  historic  development  of  that  trade  and 
commerce  of  which  New  York  and  The  Bronx  are  the  great  modern 
products.  From  its  birth  New  York  has  been  a  trading  city.  It  was 
conceived  in  that  idea,  and  it  always  been  true  to  the  purpose  of  its 
origin.  It  has  been  told  how  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company 
was  obtained  from  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  in  1621,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  among  the  powers  it  bestowed  was  included  the 
raising  of  fleets  for  predatory  warfare.  Never  was  the  adage  “As  the 
twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined’’  better  exemplified  than  in  the  taste 
thus  early  grafted  on  the  Manhattan  settlement  for  privateering  and 
its  natural  corollary,  smuggling;  or  to  use  the  gentler  term  applied  to  it, 
“illicit  trade.”  In  granting  this  privilege,  which  was  tantamount  to 
being  called  a  “roving  commission,”  the  States  General  reserved  a  share 
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of  the  treasures  that  should  be  captured.  As  a  further  privilege  they 
exempted  all  exportations  of  Holland  manufactures  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  all  importations  received  by  it  of  American  products,  from 
all  duties  for  eight  years. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  director-general  of 
New  Netherlands,  on  his  arrival  in  1626,  was  one  of  trade.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  twenty-two  thousand  acres  on  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  Indian  owners  or  holders  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  or 
twenty-four  dollars.  The  first  commercial  transaction  was  that  related 
in  the  sale  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony  of  some  strings 
of  wampum — the  sole  currency  of  the  Indians  over  the  vast  surface 
of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  either  at  Plymouth 
Rock  or  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  Furs  were  the  first  article  of 
export.  During  the  administration  of  Walter  Van  T wilier,  the  exports 
to  the  old  country  reached  the  sum  of  134,953  florins  ($53,981),  the 
value  of  14,891  beavers  and  1,413  otters.  Smuggling  even  then  began 
to  make  such  in-roads  on  the  revenues  of  the  West  India  Company 
that  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  reported  in  1644  a  net  loss  to  its  treasury 
of  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders.  Yet  in  the  previous 
year  two  Spanish  prizes  were  brought  in  with  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
ebony  from  Cuba  by  a  privateer  owned  by  a  New  Amsterdam  company. 
The  little  fleet  which  brought  over  Director-General  Peter  Stuyvesant 
took  a  Spanish  prize  on  the  voyage,  and  about  the  first  thing  the  doughty 
governor  did  on  his  arrival  was  to  order  the  two  men-of-war  then 
on  the  station  “to  go  to  sea  and  cruise”  against  the  Spaniards.  Not 
until  1642  was  trade  with  foreign  countries  permitted  to  New  Amster¬ 
dam  merchants  on  their  own  account.  In  1651  a  discrimination  of 
sixteen  per  cent  duty  was  ordered  on  all  imports  from  the  English- 
American  colonies  into  New  Amsterdam,  while  goods  exported  thence 
to  the  same  colonies  were  exempt  from  all  duties.  In  1655  an  ordinance 
settled  the  values  of  wampum,  which  was  the  only  money  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  a  legal  tender,  and  so  remained  until  1656,  when  Stuyvesant 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  beaver-skins  a  currency,  and  so  declared 
them  by  an  ordinance  of  1657.  Their  money  value  was  eight  florins 
($3.20). 

After  the  English  occupation  of  New  Netherland  the  regular  reports 
to  the  home  government  render  the  study  of  the  commercial  relations 
satisfactory.  A  request  of  Stuyvesant  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1667  informs  us  as  to  the  status  of  the  Hollanders  under  the  new 
regime.  “Beaver,  the  most  desirable  commodity  for  Europe,  hath 
always  been  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  commodities  brought 
from  Holland,  as  Camper,  Duffles,  Hatchetts,  and  other  iron  works 
made  up  at  Utrick  (Utrecht)  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Natives,  asks 
for  two  such  vessels,  the  Crosse  Heart  of  200  toun,  the  Indian  of  120 
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to  go  from  Holland  to  N.  Y.”  A  note  attached  to  this  document  reads : 
“Granted  for  seven  years  on  Colonel  Nichols’s  pass  emitted  to  three 
ships.”  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  in  the  surrender, 
August  29,  1664:  “It  is  consented  that  any  people  may  come  from 
ye  Netherlands  and  plantations  in  this  country  and  that  Dutch  vessels 
may  freely  come  hither,  any  of  ye  Dutch  may  freely  return  home  or 
send  any  merchandize  home  in  vessels  of  their  own  country.”  Upon 
the  petition  of  the  common  council  of  New  York,  this  permission 
was  withdrawn.  Though  the  town  had  changed  its  name,  its  population 
was  as  yet  unchanged ;  in  the  words  of  the  petition,  “the  inhabitants 
being  for  the  most  part  Dutch  born.”  The  English  had  long  coveted 
the  fur  trade  up  the  Hudson  River.  There  was  the  incident  of  the  ship 
“William,”  sent  out  by  a  company  of  London  merchants  in  1633.  She 
sailed  up  to  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  and  took  on  board  a  load  of 
peltries,  which  the  Dutch  soldiers  from  Fort  Amsterdam  made  them 
discharge.  Now  that  the  English  were  in  possession  they  continued 
the  old  exclusion.  “No  foreign  vessel,”  wrote  the  duke’s  agent,  1675- 
76,  “is  permitted  to  pass  up  the  river  and  sell  at  Albany.”  And  he 
complained  to  Andros  that  the  Bostonians  and  other  strangers  were 
allowed  to  send  small  vessels  to  Esopus  (Kingston)  and  Albany.  Andros 
showed  liberality  in  allowing  free  access  to  the  Indian  tribes  up  the 
river.  The  city  wharf  was  improved  that  year  and  the  contract  with 
the  builders  was  for  payment  in  “beaver  pay,”  one-half  of  which  was  in 
“ready  wampum.”  This  is  a  late  date  for  the  use  of  wampum  in  a 
bargain  between  whites,  though  it  no  doubt  lasted  much  longer  in 
the  trade  with  the  Indians,  both  Iroquois  and  Huron  tribes.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  last  of  the  New  England  colonies  to  give  it  up;  but 
in  1662  the  General  Assembly  of  that  colony,  considering  that  “wam- 
pumpeage  is  fallen  too  low  a  rate  and  it  cannot  be  judged  that  it  is 
but  a  commodity  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  forced 
upon  any  man,”  ordered  that  all  public  fines  should  be  paid  in  current 
pay  according  to  merchants  pay,  and  repealed  all  former  laws.  Black 
peage  had  fallen  in  1649  to  “four  a  penny.” 

Flour  was  the  chief  staple  even  of  the  Dutch  settlement.  In  the 
earliest  known  map  (1661),  a  town  windmill  for  the  manufacture  is 
shown  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Battery  Park.  But  the  product 
was  limited,  and  Andros  in  1675  found  it  necessary  to  fix  the  price 
for  winter  wheat  at  5s.  6d.  per  bushel,  summer  wheat  at  2s.  6d.,  and 
Indian  corn  at  2s.  6d.  As  the  French  pushed  their  trade  along  the 
Great  Lakes  and  far  into  the  interior,  and  gradually  grasped  the  fur 
trade,  flour  became  more  and  more  a  necessary  article  of  export. 
Andros,  in  his  report  to  the  Council  of  Plantations  in  1678,  says : 

“Our  principal  places  of  trade  are  New  York  and  Southampton,  except  Albany 
for  the  Indians.  Produce  is  land  provisions  of  all  sorts  as  of  wheate  (exported 
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yearly  about  sixty  thousand  bushels),  pease,  beef,  pork,  and  some  Refuse  fish, 
Tobacco,  beavers,  peltry,  or  furs  from  the  Indians,  Deale  and  oak  timbers,  planks, 
pipe  staves,  lumber,  horses  and  pitch  and  tarr  lately  begun  to  be  made  com- 
moditys  imported  are  all  sorts  of  English  manufacture  for  Christians  and  blanketts 
Duffels  etc.,  for  Indians  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  yearly.  Pemaquid  affors 
merchantable  ships  and  masts.  Our  merchants  are  not  many  but  most  inhabitants 
and  planters  are  about  two  thousand  able  to  bear  arms,  old  inhabitants  of  the 
place  or  of  Engla'nd,  Except  in  and  neere  New  Yorke  of  Dutch  extraction  and 
some  few  of  all  having  but  few  servants  much  wanted  and  but  very  few  slaves — 
a  merchant  worth  one  thousand  or  five  hundred  pounds  is  accompted  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  merchant  and  a  planter  worth  half  that  in  movables  is  accompted  rich — 
with  all  the  Estates  may  be  valued  at  about  £150,000.  There  may  lately  have 
trade  to  ye  Colony  in  a  yeare  about  ten  to  fifteen  ships  or  vessels  of  which  together 
100  touns  each  English,  New  England  and  our  own  built  of  which  five  small 
ships  and  a  Ketch  now  belonging  to  New  York  four  of  them  built  there.  No 
privateers  on  the  coast.”  And  again:  “imported  European  goods  of  all  sorts 
chiefly  woven  and  other  English  manufactures  and  linings,  some  wines  from 
Fyall  and  Madeira;  and  a  Barbadoes  and  West  India  trade  from  whence  chiefly 
comes  rum.  The  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  are  sayed  and  is  generally  believed 
not  to  be  observed  in  the  Colonies  as  they  ought,  there  being  no  Custom  Houses.” 

But  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  gives  clearings  certificates  and  passes  for 
every  particular  thing  from  thence  to  New  York. 

Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  in  1686,  is  more  specific,  and  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  port.  “New  York  and  Albany- 
live  wholly  upon  trade  with  the  Indians,  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  returns  for  England  are  generally  Beaver  Peltry  oil  (whale  oil),, 
and  tobacco  when  we  can  have  it.  To  the  West  Indies  we  send  flour 
bread,  pease,  pork,  and  sometimes  horses ;  the  return  from  thence  fo*- 
the  most  part  is  rum  which  pays  the  king  a  considerable  excise,  and 
some  molasses  which  serves  the  people  to  make  drink,  and  pays  no 
custom.  There  are  about  nine  or  ten  three  mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  two  or  three  ketches  or  barks  of  about 
forty  tun,  and  about  twenty  sloops  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  tun 
belonging  to  the  government — all  of  which  trade  for  England,  Holland, 
and  the  West  Indies,  except  six  or  seven  sloops  that  use  the  river 
trade  to  Albany  and  that  way.  No  product  of  Europe  or  the  West 
Indies  might  be  imported  into  this  province  unless  it  were  directly  from 
England  or  such  part  of  the  West  Indies  where  such  commodities  were 
produced  without  paying  as  a  custom  to  his  Majesty,  ten  per  cent.” 
The  growing  importance  of  the  flour  trade  is  shown  by  the  change 
in  the  arms  of  the  province.  The  beaver  had  figured  on  the  great  seal 
since  1654,  and  the  flour  barrel  was  added  in  1686— not  for  long,  how¬ 
ever,  as  on  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  as  James 
the  Second,  the  colonies  were  consolidated  into  a  new  dominion,  and 
by  the  king’s  instructions  to  Andros,  the  viceroy,  the  seal  of  New 
York  was  broken  in  council,  and  the  great  seal  of  New  England  there¬ 
after  used.  Governor  Dongan,  by  his  management,  secured  in  1685, 
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by  the  expedition  of  traders  to  the  western  Indians,  a  restoration  of 
the  channel  of  the  fur  trade  to  Albany,  from  which  it  had  been  diverted 
by  the  French  governors  of  Canada.  That  year  the  Seneca  Indians 
brought  in  ten  thousand  beaver-skins  to  Albany. 

The  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  with  the 
consequent  Leisler  troubles  in  the  New  York  province,  greatly  deranged 
trade, — many  of  the  principal  merchants  seeking  refuge  in  New  Jersey 
from  the  dangerous  agitations  of  the  town,  which  continued  until  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Fletcher  restored  confidence  and  tranquillity  to  the 
city,  and  was  not  distasteful  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  commerce  was  by 
no  means  thriving.  The  beginning  of  King  William’s  War  (as  the  war 
with  France  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  colonies  in  March,  1690,  and 
continued  until  1697,  was  called)  was  the  signal  for  a  descent  of  French 
privateers,  seven  of  which  swept  the  coast  of  New  England  from  Cape 
Cod  to  New  London  in  the  May  succeeding,  and  each  year  thereafter 
hung  about  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line  in  May,  June  and  July.  In 
November,  1694,  Fletcher  advised  the  Board  of  Trade:  “The  trade  of 
this  place  to  the  West  Indies  has  much  declined,  our  merchants  fall  upon 
new  inventions  to  trade  to  New  Foundland,  if  the  King's  ships  were 
permitted  to  convey  our  vessels  thither.’’  The  king’s  revenue  from  the 
customs  of  that  time  was  £1,000  per  annum,  “more  than  sufficient  in 
time  of  peace  for  the  public  charge  of  the  country.”  Whatever  his  faults 
may  have  been,  Governor  Fletcher  has  the  credit  of  having  established 
many  excellent  institutions;  among  others  the  first  exchange  for  the 
daily  meeting  of  merchants  for  trade,  which  was  ordered  to  be  on  the 
Long  Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street. 

Privateering  was  always  found  to  be  a  two  edged  sword ;  limitations 
of  truce  and  treaty  stipulations  were  soon  disregarded  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  easily  gotten  wealth.  Always  practiced  in  New  York,  it 
became  a  recognized  profession,  and  nearly  every  merchant  of  conse¬ 
quence  had  an  interest,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  many  ventures.  In  the 
time  of  King  William’s  War,  under  Fletcher’s  administration,  it  passed 
all  bounds  of  decency.  The  capture  of  the  “Great  Mogul”  with  its  offer¬ 
ings  to  Mecca,  in  1695,  was  the  crisis  of  its  existence.  The  depredations 
of  Captain  Kidd,  who  was  employed  by  Lord  Bellomont,  Robert  Living¬ 
ston  and  others,  to  suppress  piracy,  are  well  known.  They  occurred  in 
1697.  In  1697  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  were  precise, 
“to  suffer  not  the  adjoining  Colonies  to  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  trade 
of  New  York  and  Albany,”  and  “not  to  suffer  any  innovations  within 
the  River  of  New  York;  nor  any  goods  to  pass  up  the  same  but  what 
shall  have  paid  the  duties  at  New  York”;  and  he  was  further  directed 
“to  give  all  due  encouragement  and  invitation  to  merchants  and  others 
who  shall  bring  trade  into  the  said  province  or  any  way  contribute  to 
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the  advantage  thereof,  in  particular  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of 
England.”  This  was  a  slave-trading  company ;  England  found  she  could 
not  get  negroes  fast  enough  by  her  licensed  companies,  and  now  opened 
the  trade  to  all  comers,  with  its  consequent  unrestrained  barbarities 
that  are  still  living  memories. 

The  preparation  of  flour  for  export  was  always  a  chief  industry  of 
the  city  and  colony.  In  1678  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  a  few  leading 
citizens  of  bolting  all  the  flour  and  baking  all  the  bread  for  export, 
baked  bread  being  in  demand  in  the  West  Indies.  The  neighboring 
towns  of  the  province  protested,  but  Fletcher,  at  the  instance  of  Mayor 
de  Peyster  and  the  common  council,  by  his  intervention  with  the  king 
continued  the  privilege.  In  1694  the  privilege  was  abolished  as  ‘‘un¬ 
lawful  by  law.”  The  common  council  petitioned  for  its  restoration  in 
1696.  This  is  a  curious  document.  There  is  another  equally  quaint 
preserved  in  the  English  records ;  it  speaks  of  “grain  as  the  staple 
commoditie  of  the  province  of  New  York,”  and  adds  that  “the  citizens 
had  no  sooner  perceived  that  there  were  greater  quantities  of  wheat 
raised  than  could  be  consumed  within  the  said  province  but  they  con¬ 
trived  and  invented  the  art  of  bolting,  by  which  they  converted  the 
wheat  into  flour  and  made  it  a  manufacture  not  only  profitable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  by  the  encouragement  of  tillage  and 
navigation,  but  likewise  beneficial  and  commodious  to  all  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  improvement  thereof  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the 
growth,  strength,  and  increase  of  buildings  within  the  same  and  the 
riches,  plenty  of  money  and  rise  of  value  of  lands  of  other  parts  of  the 
province  and  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  did  chiefly 
depend  thereon.”  The  minutes  of  the  common  council  record  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  of  New  York  had 
the  charter  or  privilege  of  bolting  or  packing  flour.  Of  this,  as  stated, 
they  were  deprived  by  the  Assembly  in  1694.  Governor  Andros  some¬ 
what  mended  matters  by  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  wheat,  “that 
the  same  might  be  improved  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  City  by  bolting 
it  into  flour  and  to  bake  ‘bisketts’  for  transportation.”  The  writer  of 
the  document  quoted  complains  that  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
had  been  called  the  “Granary  of  America,”  where  more  or  less  than 
40,000  to  50,000  bushels  were  in  store,  suffered  greatly  in  consequence 
of  this  legislation,  and  the  supply  fell  off  to  scarce  1,000  bushels,  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sketch  closes  with 
the  remarkable  statement  that  of  the  983  houses  then  in  New  York, 
600  depended  on  “bolting,”  while  in  the  three  counties  of  Kings,  Queens, 
and  Ulster  there  were  not  over  thirty  “bolters.” 

The  condition  of  trade  is  well  displayed  in  the  petition  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York,  fifty-seven  in  number,  to  Governor  Cornbury,  on 
June  25,  1705.  The  petition  reads  that  “the  principal  staple  of  the  trade 
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of  this  province  is  the  manufacture  of  wheat,  expended  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  English,  and  in  their  trade  with  Spanish  subjects 
upon  the  continent ;  that  the  returns  made  from  England  (excepting 
the  small  trade  of  peltry,  which  is  now  so  diminished  as  to  be  scarce 
worth  regarding)  were  heavy  pieces  of  eight  (the  Portuguese  johannes, 
a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars),  and  other  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  came  to  us  in  return  for  our  said  manufacture.  That 
upon  peace  after  the  last  war,  the  greatest  part  of  the  heavy  money 
in  this  province  was  remitted  to  England.  That  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  present  war  between  France  and  Spain,  our  manufactures 
have  been  of  small  value  in  the  West  Indies  to  our  great  impoverish¬ 
ment.”  The  petition  asked  the  suspension  of  the  proclamation  as  to 
foreign  coins  issued  by  the  order  of  the  queen.  The  province  would 
never  have  suffered  under  any  reasonable  management  by  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  These  men  were  repeatedly  informed  that,  if  encouraged,  it 
could  supply  England  with,  all  manner  of  naval  stores  in  abundance — - 
pitch,  tar,  resin,  turpentine,  flax,  hemp,  masts,  and  timber  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  and  very  good  of  their  kind.  Of  the  trade  of  the  period, 
William  Smith,  the  historian,  gives  a  very  gloomy  account.  “Though,” 
he  says,  “a  war  was  proclaimed  by  England  on  May  4,  1702,  against 
France  and  Spain,  yet  as  the  two  Nations  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
Neutrality  with  the  French  in  Canada,  this  province,  instead  of  being 
harassed  on  its  borders  by  the  enemy  carried  on  a  trade  very  advanta¬ 
geous  to  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  it.” 

Queen  Anne’s  War  was  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  March, 
1713.  One  of  its  provisions  was  the  “full  liberty”  of  the  subjects  of 
France  and  England  in  America  “of  going  and  coming  on  account  of 
trade.”  Queen  Anne  died  in  August,  1714,  and  an  entire  concord,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  period,  between  the  executive,  Brigadier  Robert 
Hunter,  the  governor,  and  the  Assembly,  seemed  to  indicate  renewed 
prosperity;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  New  York  colonists,  whose  trade 
was  chiefly  in  provisions,  there  was  an  exclusion  of  vessels  from  their 
coast.  To  make  up  for  this,  Hunter  again  urged  on  the  Board  of  Trade, 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  naval  stores  produced  here ;  and  in  support 
of  his  claims  he  gave  a  long  list  of  the  ships  in  this  port,  “almost  all 
of  which  have  been  built  here.”  It  was  at  this  period  that  William 
Walton  established  his  shipyards  on  the  East  River.  In  1719  the  British 
sugar-colonies  demanded  of  Parliament  a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  the  northern  colonies  and  any  tropical  islands  except  the  British 
though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  an  illicit  trade  with  their 
French  and  Spanish  neighbors.  In  1720,  Hunter  reports  that  the  trade, 
and  consequently  the  extent  of  shipping  and  the  number  of  mariners, 
had  been  gradually  increasing.  Tar  had  again  come  into  request,  and 
whale-oil  and  whale-bone  were  added  to  the  outgoing  cargoes  to  Eng- 
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land ;  while  flour,  pork,  and  other  provisions  were  shipped  to  the 
southern  islands,  and  horses  to  Surinam,  Curaqao,  and  St.  Thomas. 
There  was  little  or  no  trade  from  any  foreign  country.  The  returns 
from  St.  Thomas,  Curasao,  and  Surinam  were  only  in  gold  or  silver — 
at  least  such  trade  was  avowed. 

A  “Report  of' the  State  of  Plantations  in  America,”  made  in  1721 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  gives,  an  account  of  the  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  product  of  naval  stores.  In  1709,  it  is  here  stated,  “the  com¬ 
missioners  sent  over  about  three  thousand  Palatines  for  this  work. 
They  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson’s  River  and  prepared  trees 
for  the  making  of  tar,  and  in  1713  prepared  above  one  hundred  thousand 
trees,  capable  of  producing  about  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  worth 
at  8s.  per  barrel  in  New  York,  say  £17,000.  Governor  Hunter  main¬ 
tained  these  men  as  he  was  able  until  they  dispersed,  some  taking  to 
husbandry,  others  leaving  the  province.”  The  report  states  also  that 
there  was  iron  in  great  quantities,  some  copper  and  lead  in  the  far- 
back  Indian  settlements,  and  coal  mines  on  Long  Island  not  worked. 
The  average  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  three  years  last  preceding 
was  £50,000  a  year;  the  imports  from  there  were  $16,000,  a  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  New  York  of  £34,000.  The  vessels  of  the  province 
were  small  and  not  numerous,  and  most,  as  stated,  employed  in  carry¬ 
ing  provisions  to  the  southern  islands,  and  in  the  coasting  colonial 
trade.  The  population  was  increasing.  By  the  same  document  it 
appears  that  there  were  cleared  in  three  years  sixty-four  ships,  4,330 
tons,  and  that  in  this  branch  New  York  was  then  exceeded  by  every 
colony  except  Pennsylvania. 

The  story  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress ;  of  the  non-importation  agree¬ 
ment  of  1865 ;  of  the  forcible  resistance  to  the  measure  and  its  repeal ; 
of  the  renewed  offensive  legislation  by  Parliament,  and  the  second 
peaceable  resistance  by  the  second  non-importation  agreements,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  trade  of  New  York  and  the  communities  around 
it ;  and  finally  the  disagreement  which  led  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  belong  of  course  to  the  commercial  history  of  The  Bronx 
and  of  New  York,  but  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  success  of  the 
Non-Importation  Association  taught  the  merchants  the  advantages  of 
union,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the  institution  in  1768  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  still  exists,  the  oldest  mer¬ 
cantile  organization  in  America.  The  names  of  its  members  show 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  They  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  currency.  The  lumber  of 
the  province  having  fallen  into  disrepute  in  foreign  markets  the  cham¬ 
ber  sought  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it.  They  saw  to 
the  sale  and  preparation  of  beef  and  pork.  They  dealt  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  whale-fishing.  They  saw  to  fire-insurance.  They  took  steps 
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in  the  direction  of  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  flour  manufacture. 
In  the  year  1773  the  Assembly  of  New  York  granted  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  five  years,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  “for  the  encouragement  of  Fishery  on 
this  coast  for  the  better  supplying  the  Markets  of  this  City  with  Fish.” 
The  chamber  accepted  the  trust  and  advertised  the  premiums. 

The  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  how  trade  declined 
following  the  disturbances  of  1770.  In  the  four  years  from  May,  1771, 
to  May,  1775,  there  were  but  nine  admissions  to  that  body.  The  war 
brought  in  a  new  order  of  things.  After  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe 
and  the  transfer  of  the  general  headquarters  of  the  British  army,  which 
had  been  at  Boston,  New  York  became  the  great  depot  of  supplies. 
Governor  Tryon,  in  his  proclamation  of  March  8,  1779,  said :  “The  city 
of  New  York  is  become  an  immense  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  supplies 
for  a  very  extensive  commerce.” 

The  wonderful  advantage  the  great  waterway  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
system  of  interior  streams  gave  to  New  York  was  early  seen.  Already 
in  1784,  Christopher  Colles,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  had  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  two  houses  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  proposing 
a  plan  for  navigation  on  the  Mohawk  River,  and  in  1786  he  received 
some  aid  for  his  plans,  being  supported  by  the  indorsement  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  project  had  been  extended  to  reach  not 
only  to  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  but  the  Great  Lakes  at  Lake  Erie. 
The  forward  spring  of  New  York  after  the  freedom  of  trade  from 
British  restrictions  was  marvellous.  The  long  struggle  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  familiarized  the  enterprising  spirits  of  the  marching  force 
with  the  great  natural  advantages  of  New  York  as  an  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  the  continent,  and  as  a  harbor  for  the  fleets 
which  would  gather  to  carry  that  harvest  across  the  sea  or  distribute 
it  at  home.  Before  the  Revolution  the  only  mail  communication  with 
Europe  was  through  Great  Britain.  In  1783  the  “Courier  de  L’Europe,” 
arrived  from  the  port  of  L’Orient,  and  notice  was  given  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  five  first-class  packet-ships.  The  public  was  informed  that 
the  French  packet  was  an  immediate  channel  of  conveyance  for  letters 
from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  general  post- 
office  at  Paris  having  a  daily  intercourse  with  all  the  capitals. 

The  enterprising  merchants  did  not  depend  on  foreign  aid  nor  were 
they  content  with  a  narrow  trade ;  from  the  beginning  they  took  in 
a  broad  horizon.  To  establish  the  condition  of  commerce  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  order,  and  to  fix  a  basis  for  comparison  with  its  later 
growth,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  rather  incomplete  figures  which  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  to 
Congress  in  February,  1791.  In  this  general  statement  New  York 
appears  with  a  tonnage  of  92,737  entered,  of  which  48,922  were  United 
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States  vessels,  14,654  being  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  New  York 
being  fourth  in  the  list  of  States,  with  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  total  customs  collected  were  $2,130,224,  New  York 
being  second  with  $494,296.  The  value  of  imports  into  New  York 
was  $3,231,712. 

Commercial  Advantages  of  North  Side — Such  is  the  early  commercial 
background  that  lies  alike  behind  The  Bronx  and  behind  New  York. 
General  Egbert  L.  Viele  in  a  few  eloquent  words,  near  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  described  the  commercial  advantages  of  The 
Bronx  or  great  North  Side,  as  they  appeared  at  a  period  when  the 
borough  was  taking  the  first  giant  strides  in  its  present  phenomenal 
development : 

The  North  Side  of  New  York,  i.  e.,  the  territory  above  the  Harlem  River, 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  city-at-large  that  the  Great  West  does  to  the 
country — a  land  of  great  promise,  of  infinite  possibilities,  and  the  seat  of  future 
empire.  No  city  in  the  world  has  such  a  wealth  of  public  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  as  lie  within  its  area;  no  city  in  the  world  has  such  natural  and  economical 
advantages  for  commerce,  or  on  so  grand  a  scale.  None  has  a  more  salubrious 
climate,  or  such  a  variety  of  surface,  nor  has  any  other  city  such  abundant 
facilities  of  passenger  transit  and  land  traffic.  Its  resources  are  the  resources 
of  the  continent,  and  tributary  to  it,  are  all  the  products  of  the  continent  and  all 
its  commercial  necessities.  Its  growth  is  only  limited  by  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  civilization.  Its  position  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  has  been 
fixed  by  nature’s  fiat,  and  nothing  but  the  upheaval  of  the  continent,  or  its  sub¬ 
sidence  in  the  sea,  can  change  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  conditions 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  which  will  make  it,  in  a  very  limited  period 
of  time,  the  most  populous,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  wealthiest  city  on  the 
Globe. 

The  General  notes  the  remarkable  commercial  advantages  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  opening  tip  of  the  Harlem  River  to  navigation ; 

The  official  celebration  of  this  important  event  took  place  on  the  17th  day 
of  June,  1895,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  General  Government,  the  State 
Government,  and  the  Municipal  authorities  united  to  make  the  occasion  a  notable 
one  in  the  history  of  the  City  and  the  State.  . .  Already  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
impetus  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  whole  region  by  reason  of  the  great 
advantages  it  possesses  being  thus  made  widely  known.  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  overestimate  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  future  of  this  entire 
region. . . .  Already  the  brick  and  lumber  interests  have  felt  the  stimulus  and 
have  nearly  absorbed  all  the  wharf  facilities  that  were  provided  for  their  possible 
demands.  The  whole  river  presents  a  scene  of  activity  and  business  energy  that 
is  a  marvel  to  behold.  What  it  will  be  when  the  shipping  facilities  at  East  Harbor 
are  completed  so  that  the  grain  trade  can  participate  in  the  great  advantages 
that  will  then  be  offered  may  be  imagined  from  what  has  already  taken  place. 
The  relief,  even  now,  that  has  come  to  the  shipping  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
through  the  use  of  the  Harlem  River,  is  clearly  perceptible.  All  the  long  line 
of  barges  that  now  leave  the  Hudson  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  was  formerly  compelled 
to  double  the  Battery  and  fairly  blocked  the  way  of  the  great  steamship  lines. 
This  obstruction  will  be  less  and  less  as  wharf  accommodations  are  found  for 
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other  branches  of  industry.  But  more  than  all  this  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  all  the  varied  industries  of  the  country  facilities  that  cannot  be  found  else¬ 
where.  Materials  and  skilled  labor  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  more  readily 
and  more  cheaply  obtained  at  tide  water  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  populations 
than  anywhere  else. . . . 

The  East  Harbor  of  New  York,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  East 
River,  the  Harlem  River,  and  the  Long  Island  Sound,  has  now  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  city,  more  especially  since  the 
recent  addition  of  territory.  The  whole  length  of  this  additional  territory  (more 
than  six  miles)  lies  upon  this  fine  harbor  with  ample  water  space  and  ample 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessel  afloat.  The  numerous  indentations  in  the 
water-front  have  been  made  available  by  the  Harbor  Line  Board  for  large  basins 
admirably  adapted  to  the  canal  trade,  for  ship-building,  floating  decks,  and  grain 
elevators.  It  fact  this  superb  body  of  water  approached  by  the  way  of  Long 
Island  Sound  directly  from  the  ocean  with  no  bar  or  other  obstructions,  or  from 
the  lower  bay  by  the  East  River  if  necessary  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  Here  the  entire  canal  trade  and  Hudson  River  traffic  can  be  centered 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  trans-shipment  with  ocean-going  steamers. 
The  entire  coast  traffic  of  the  New  England  States  passes  through  this  harbor, 
including  the  mammoth  passenger  steamers  of  the  Sound  that  rival  in  size  and 
passenger  accommodation  the  largest  steamships  in  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  De  Witt  C.  Overbaugh,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  The  Bronx,  wrote :  “In  the  future  the  growth  of  population 
and  real  estate  values  of  this  city  must  be  found  mainly  north  of  the 
Harlem  on  the  east,  and  north  of  138th  Street  on  the  west.  Nowhere 
in  the  wide  world  are  such  ‘opportunities’  offered  to  the  manufacturer 
as  are  now  presented  to  capitalists,  by  the  ‘North  Side.’  From  the 
water  fronts  on  the  north  where  The  Bronx  mingles  its  waters  with 
that  of  the  Sound  on  the  east,  to  where  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  is  absorbed 
by  the  waters  of  the  North  River  on  the  west,  there  are  miles  in  length 
of  excellent  water  fronts,  with  the  best  of  navigable  waters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  the 
New  Haven,  and  Putnam  Railroad  on  the  other  hand.  These  are  the 
chief  routes  (Erie  Canal  included)  which  comprise  the  vast  domestic 
commercial  facilities  which  the  North  Side  now  offers.  Let  the  reader 
reason  for  himself  a  moment,  and  consider  that  if  the  population  of  the 
city  was  increased  below  the  Harlem  594,391  in  12  years,  what  must 
it  be  in  the  next  ten  years,  with  these  advantages  offered  by  the  North 
Side  (and  here  is  where  the  growth  must  come)  ?  Can  we  not  readily 
suppose  that  the  growth  will  not  be  less  than  in  the  last  decade?  Then 
let  me  ask  when  could  there  be  a  better  time  for  investments 
for  factories,  homes,  etc.,  than  now?  Already  has  the  emigration  of 
some  of  our  public  institutions  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  begun. 
The  old  time-honored  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  outgrown  its  bounds  at  University  Place  and  Eighth  Street,  has 
erected  new  and  magnificent  buildings  on  its  capacious,  beautiful 
grounds  on  L^niversity  Heights,  overlooking  the  Harlem  River.  For 
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healthfulness,  pure  air,  and  picturesque  views,  this  site  of  the  new 
University  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  State.  A  little  north  of  the  new 
University  stands  the  beautifully  designed  ‘Academy  for  Ship  Builders’, 
erected  by  W.  H.  Webb,  the  philanthropist.  Further  north  still,  where 
the  Harlem  River  is  immerged  into  that  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil,  is 
the  grand  ornamental  iron  bridge  (spanning  the  new  government  canal) 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000. 

“The  canal  was  formally  opened  on  the  17th  of  June,  1895.  It  connects 
the  two  streams  already  mentioned  by  depth  of  water  sufficient  to 
float  an  ocean  steamer.  This  opens  a  great  artery  of  commerce  to  the 
shippers  of  the  world.  Our  boats  carrying  the  grain  of  the  vast  fields 
of  the  West  can  enter  this  canal  at  the  Hudson  River  drawbridge  and 
discharge  their  loads  of  cereals  to  the  elevators  that  will  be  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  Harlem.  Vessels  bound  from  any  point  on  the 
Hudson  to  the  Eastern  States  can  pass  through  this  canal  to  the  waters 
of  the  Sound,  thereby  shortening  the  distance  from  around  the  Battery 
by  at  least  25  miles  or  more.  The  great  shipping  interest  of  the  city 
must  gradually  be  drawn  this  way.  With  the  large  warehouses  and 
grain  elevators  that  are  already  in  embryo  the  commercial  business 
with  foreign  ports  will  eventually  largely  be  done  from  the  North 
side.  There  have  been  about  fifty  fine  residences  erected  on  Marble 
Hill  and  its  vicinity  recently,  all  overooking  the  canal,  the  new  bridge, 
and  the  Harlem  River,  and  the  building  still  continues.  Cannot  the 
reader  already  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  business  era  that  must  be 
established  on  the  North  Side  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
are  rarely  presented  to  those  seeking  investments?  This  large  territory, 
with  all  these  facilities  for  business  and  residence  purposes  is  now 
awaiting  the  investor.  It  invites  you  to  come.  The  North  Side  Board 
,  of  Trade  invites  you  to  come." 

Building  Up  The  Bronx — The  growth  and  prosperity  of  The  Bronx 
is  perhaps  best  attested  by  the  number  and  cost  of  the  buildings  of 
every  description  constructed  within  the  dozen  years  last  past,  wrote 
Harry  Robitzek,  secretary  of  the  Taxpayers  Alliance  in  1911.  “No 
suburban  section  of  any  city  in  the  world  (not  even  in  boom  towns), 
can  exhibit  a  similar  record  of  progress  and  expansion.  Official  records 
show  that  since  1895  25,864  buildings  have  been  erected  in  The  Bronx, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $262,000,000.  A  comparison  of  the  average 
cost  of  each  new  building  erected  in  The  Bronx  with  the  average  cost 
of  new  buildings  on  the  other  outlying  boroughs  in  Greater  New  York 
will  conclusively  show  the  substantial  character  of  the  building  opera¬ 
tions  in  The  Bronx.  The  Bronx  contains  seven  hundred  factories  each 
large  enough  to  be  subject  to  State  supervision  and  inspection.  They 
give  employment  to  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  people.  The  piano 
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industry  of  the  United  States  has  largely  centered  in  The  Bronx.  More 
than  thirty  piano  and  organ  factories  are  located  within  the  borough. 
The  Bronx  possesses  the  largest  and  most  perfect  plants  for  the  making 
of  ice  machines  and  gas  engines.  The  brewing  industry  is  important, 
and  carpet  mills  and  rug  factories  are  numerous.  During  the  past 
two  years  Hunt’s  Point,  the  Port  Morris  section  and  the  territory  in 
easy  and  direct  communication  with  the  Harlem  River  and  the  New 
York  Central,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railways  have 
witnessed  an  industrial  expansion  beyond  all  precedent.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Hunt’s  Point  of  a  great  plant  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  is  an  instance  of  the  opinion  of  experts  as  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  The  Bronx  as  a  manufacturing  center,  especially  for  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  of  the  highest  order.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
invested  in  modern  factory  buildings  in  every  part  of  The  Bronx.” 

Addressing  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  in  the  eighth  year  of  its 
existence,  Albert  E.  Davis,  President,  said : 

As  the  Board  closes  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence  we  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  wisdom  of  its  creation  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  work  accomplished. 
Yet  we  have  only  laid  the  foundations  for  future  achievements.  Today  more 
than  ever  is  there  need  for  such  an  organization  as  this,  composed  of  the  active, 
energetic  business  men  of  the  borough. 

There  is  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse,  the  adoption  of  which  on  the 
official  map  we  did  so  much  to  secure.  The  improvement  of  138th  Street  west 
of  Third  Avenue  should  be  completed  at  once.  The  long  continued  neglect  of 
this  important  thoroughfare — a  gateway  to  The  Bronx — is  a  blot  on  our  borough. 
Proper  street  signs,  both  for  our  own  convenience  and  the  guidance  of  strangers 
within  our  gates,  are  extremely  important.  We  should  see  to  it  that  the  official 
map  of  the  territory  east  of  The  Bronx  is  not  marred  for  all  time  by  any  petty 
misconception  of  the  future  of  this  borough.  The  improvement  of  the  Bronx 
Kills  is  a  project  already  too  long  delayed,  and  a  determined  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  at  least  as  much  recognition  from  the  general  Government  for  this  bor¬ 
ough’s  needs  as  is  accorded  growing  Western  towns.  The  projected  bridges  to 
Queens’  borough  and  over  the  Harlem  between  Washington  Bridge  and  Kings 
Bridge  should  be  advanced;  a  recreation  pier,  a  ferry  to  Queens  and  public  dock 
facilities  should  be  provided.  The  improvement  of  our  small  parks  and  public 
places  and  the  planting  of  trees  along  our  residence  thoroughfares,  are  worthy  of 
our  best  efforts  from  the  standpoints  of  both  health  and  beauty. 

Merchants’  Business  in  The  Bronx — Industry  is  an  aspect  of  com¬ 
merce  and  commerce  is  an  aspect  of  industry.  They  are  the  two  of  them 
the  same  thing  looked  at  from  different  angles.  As  a  result  what  we 
have  given  regarding  industry  in  The  Bronx  tells  us  concerning  com¬ 
merce  in  the  borough,  as  the  commerce  tells  of  the  industry.  In  the 
purely  buying  and  selling  line,  however,  we  see  something  that  is  more 
nakedly  commercial  than  industrial,  and  the  tale  in  The  Bronx  tells 
the  same  story  of  progress  as  in  the  industrial  field.  Thus  in  1923, 
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according  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  merchants  of  The  Bronx  did  a  gross  business  totalling  nearly 
$250,000,000.  In  1925  and  1926  this  figure  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 
The  list  of  banks  given  shows  that  there  are  twenty-five  institu¬ 
tions  doing  a  banking  and  financial  business,  with  numerous  branches. 
A  comparison  of  their  annual  statements  given  elsewhere  reflects  the 
growth  of  The  Bronx. 

“How  is  Business?”  that  familiar  greeting  one  hears  everywhere  at  all  times, 
below  37th  Street,  remarks  W.  T.  Bonner,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  thought 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  average  New  York  merchant.  New  York  is  big 
in  practically  everything  as  compared  with  other  places,  but  in  any  exhibit  of  her 
own  organizations  merchandising  is  the  feature  class  that  outranks  all  else.  Since 
the  clays  of  Eric  and  Karlsefni,  900  years  ago,  New  York  has  been  a  commercial 
centre.  Whether  the  transactions  of  its  citizens  involve  exchanges  of  stocks, 
sterling  or  suspenders,  their  business  is  generally  merchandising.  True,  there  are 
artists  who  are  always  busy  for  art’s  sake  and  very  many  other  professionals  whose 
incentive  and  inspiration  are  pitched  in  a  wholly  different  key,  but  New  York’s 
very  existence  was  founded  upon  the  exchanges  of  its  first  visitors,  who  dealt  in 
the  primitive  products  of  the  soil  and  the  forest  and  used  as  their  medium  of 
exchange  the  pretty  shells  from  the  beach.  New  York  grew  big  from  that  simple 
beginning  just  as  the  children  of  yesterday  exacted  a  pin  for  admission  to  their 
circus,  and  today  are  collecting  five  dollars  for  an  evening  dinner.  For  300  years 
business  has  been  good. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  New  York  in  general  can  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  The  Bronx,  the  difference  in  the  main  being  that  the  contrast 
between  the  rate  of  progress  in  The  Bronx  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
striking,  for  the  progress  there  remained  for  a  long  time  even  and  slow 
but  sure,  while  in  the  present  generation  it  has  leaped  forward  with 
almost  geometrical  progression.  All  the  early  forms  of  trade  that  went 
on  in  New  York  generally  went  on  in  what  is  now  in  The  Bronx  in 
particular,  the  trade  in  furs,  the  traffic  in  slaves,  grain  and  flour,  the 
West  India  trade,  the  Far  East  trade,  the  luxury  trades,  the  overseas 
trade — The  Bronx  partook  in  all  as  it  partakes  in  almost  all  the  lines 
of  commerce  which  sell  the  revenues  of  New  York  today. 

Markets — Most  of  the  old  markets  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  life  of  New  York  have  been  removed,  though  some  remain.  Hardly 
a  sufficient  number  of  new  ones  have  yet  been  built  and  the  markets  of 
New  York  are  barely  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  vast  population.  This 
was  clearly  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  not  until  1913 
were  the  whole  facts  made  public  by  Mayor  Gaynor.  In  his  report  he 
stated  that  the  cost  of  getting  freight  from  the  waterside  to  the  stores 
in  New  York  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  rail  service  from  points  as  far 
distant  as  Buffalo.  He  demanded  the  creation  of  many  terminal  markets, 
as  merchants  and  storekeepers  from  The  Bronx  and  some  of  the  other 
Hudson  River  towns  had  to  send  their  trucks  to  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
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hattan  to  get  their  goods.  Terminal  Market  is  situated  in  The  Bronx 
at  East  150th  Street  and  Cromwell  Avenue.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
freight  depots,  those  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
the  Barge  Canal  Terminal,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware; 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  Erie  Railroad,  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road,  Long  Island  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston 
Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Modern  Articles  of  Merchandise — The  articles  of  merchandise  that 
figure  prominently  in  the  volume  of  New  York’s  commerce  are  furs; 
food  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  mill,  beverages  and  meats ;  furniture ; 
paper  and  wood  pulp  products ;  drugs  and  chemicals ;  textiles,  including 
clothing,  silks,  woolens,  cottons,  carpets ;  jewelry,  watches,  and  clocks, 
art  goods.  Nearly  all  of  these  figure  prominently  in  the  trade  and 
merchandizing  in  The  Bronx,  some  showing  a  larger  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  than  others.  A  particularly  modern  development  in  the  world 
of  buying  and  selling  is  illustrated  in  the  chain  store  system.  The 
success  of  these  long-linked  stores  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
companies  who  own  them  place  the  stores  in  the  best  positions  for 
trade,  and  buy  out  any  opposition.  They  act  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view  of  the  department  stores  which  expect  customers  to  come  to 
them  from  long  distances.  One  of  the  first  group  of  chain  stores  to 
appear  in  New  York  and  The  Bronx  was  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company.  Grocery  stores,  tea  and  coffee  chain  stores,  were  the 
first,  then  came  novelty  stores.  The  Woolworth  5  and  10  cent  stores 
began  in  1879.  Since  the  early  20th  century  the  idea  had  been  success¬ 
fully  worked  out  by  tobacco  stores,  confectionery  stores,  drugs,  haber¬ 
dashery,  restaurants,  bakeries,  barbers,  boot  and  shoe  stores,  and  hat 
stores.  The  newest  development  of  the  idea  is  the  sale  of  women’s 
clothing  in  chain  stores.  The  New  York  Waist  Company  has  seventy- 
five  branches,  the  Lerner  Blouse  Company  forty,  while  Kaufman 
Waists  and  the  Mentor  Company  are  also  prominent  among  the  chain 
store  organizations.  All  of  them  have  branches,  to  which  others  are 
steadily  added  in  The  Bronx. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
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A  prominent  family  moved  into  the  territory  of  what  is  The  Bronx 
on  the  day  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  beginning-  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  continue  to  live  in  the  homestead.  There  are, 
however,  other  families  who  can  claim  to  have  lived  a  longer  time  in 
The  Bronx.  They  look  back  on  their  earliest  memories  and  some  of 
their  members  used  to  recall  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  city  in  times  of  storm  or  of  political  stress,  such  as  the  “Draft 
Riots.”  In  those  old  days  they  recalled  that  the  light  of  a  flickering 
lamp  was  necessary  whenever  they  left  home  after  dark.  In  the  case 
of  the  particular  old  family  referred  to  several  times,  the  avenue  was 
graded  in  front  of  their  house,  and  there  was  long  a  perceptible  grade 
on  which  horses  slipped  and  slided  in  icy  times. 

“While  speaking  of  grading  avenues,  I  recall,”  writes  Randall  Com¬ 
fort,  in  his  “History  of  The  Bronx  Borough”,  “a  splendid  stone  castle 
in  the  district  generally  known  as  East  Morrisania,  which  when  I  last 
visited  it,  was  reached  by  a  steep  winding  roadway.  The  latest  news 
that  I  have  had  from  this  place  is  that  it  is  left  forty  feet  in  the  air 
by  the  cutting  down  of  a  neighboring  avenue.  But  all  clouds,  they  say, 
have  a  silver  lining.  During  the  late  coal  strike,  their  bin  was  com¬ 
pletely  empty,  their  steam  furnace  stone  cold,  yet  every  radiator  was 
well  heated  and  the  house  was  as  warm  as  anyone  could  wish.  How 
was  this  miracle  wrought?  you  will  ask.  Simply  by  making  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  contractor  in  charge  of  grading  the  avenue,  who 
connected  the  steam  pipes  of  the  house,  apparently  useless,  with  his 
large  stationary  boiler,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  tale  the 
house  was  as  warm  as  toast. 

“In  looking  over  some  papers  I  came  upon  a  map  published  in  1860 
and  another  dated  1868,  showing  that  wealthy  residents  had  established 
many  country  homes  in  our  borough.  From  these  I  have  gathered  a 
few  memoranda  of  the  handsome  country  seats,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  residents :  ‘Ranaque’,  B.  G.  Arnold,  on  the  end  of  Oak,  formerly 
Arnold’s  point;  ‘Cosey  Nook’,  W.  M.  Allen;  ‘Castello  de  Casanova’, 
Yglesias  Casanova;  ‘Blythe’,  Francis  J.  Barretto ;  ‘Elmwood’,  P.  N. 
Spofford;  ‘Springhurst’,  G.  S.  Fox;  ‘Greenbank’,  C.  D.  Dickey;  ‘Sunny 
Slope’,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  substantially  built  mansions  in 
The  Bronx,  P.  A.  Hoe;  ‘Woodside’,  E.  G.  Faile;  ‘Ambleside’,  J.  B. 
Simpson  and  W.  Simpson;  ‘Brightside’,  Colonel  R.  M.  Hoe,  inventor 
of  the  ‘Rotary  Printing  Press’,  (also  known  as  the  ‘Lightning  Press’ — 
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he  was  the  brother  of  the  former  resident  of  ‘Sunny  Slope’)  ;  ‘Foxhurst’, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Tiffany,  and  ‘Rocklands’,  T.  A. 
Vyse,  formerly  the  home  of  Thomas  Richardson.  All  these  from  ‘Blythe’ 
forward  stood  on  or  near  the  old  Hunt’s  Point  Road,  and  are  at  the 
time  of  this  chronicle  still  in  existence.” 

Going  back  to  the  days  when  B.  M.  Whitlock  dispensed  free-handed 
hospitality  at  Casanova,  some  one  has  said  that  “among  the  guests  he 
noted  the  head  of  Jordan  L.  Mott’s  Foundry,  after  whom  Mott  Haven 
was  named,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Kirtland,  Jason  Rogers,  the  locomotive 
builder,  Samuel  M.  Purdy,  the  ‘Nestor  of  the  Westchester  Bar’,  Lewis 
G.  Morris,  William  Watson,  of  Wilmont,  a  prominent  linen  merchant, 
and  also  representatives  of  the  Secor,  Lorillard  and  Pell  families.”  The 
host,  it  is  stated,  seemed  to  place  no  value  on  money  on  these  occasions. 
During  the  early  struggles  of  Cuba  against  the  yoke  of  Spain,  Senor 
Casanova,  not  unmindful  of  his  native  land,  used  to  store,  so  the  story 
goes,  in  the  subterranean  passage  benneth  his  stone  castle,  hidden 
munitions  of  war,  waiting  favorable  opportunity  for  shipment,  to  aid 
the  struggling  Cubans,  several  expeditions  being  secretly  fitted  out  in 
the  cove  near  the  Castle.  Indeed  several  ships  were  said  to  have  stolen 
in  and  out  of  the  little  natural  harbor  in  front  of  the  Castle,  and  freighted 
with  war  supplies,  weighed  anchor  for  the  shores  of  Cuba.  Here,  we 
learn,  the  “Virginius”  took  aboard  her  cargo  just  before  her  capture 
by  the  Spaniards. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Cuban  insurrection  the  house  was  again 
filled  with  revolutionists.  When  war  was  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  grand  old  castle  was  closed  for  the  last  time,  and 
Senor  Casanova  left  the  United  States,  dying  soon  afterwards.  Within 
a  short  time  the  house  was  sold  to  a  real  estate  company,  and  its  early 
glory  departed  forever. 

Following  up  the  old  Leggett’s  Lane  the  traveler  came  to  the  ruins 
of  Philip  Dater’s  large  stone  mansion  on  the  left,  modelled  after  the 
plan  of  “Foxhurst,”  with  the  exception  that  it  had  a  gable  roof  and  “Fox¬ 
hurst”  a  square  roof.  On  the  right  once  opened  the  gates  of  S.  B. 
White’s  residence,  whose  artistically  laid-out  grounds  were  known  as 
Longwood  Park.  Towards  West  Farms  the  traveler  might  note  three 
old  mansions  on  the  right  side  of  Boston  Road,  just  beyond  the  South¬ 
ern  Boulevard,  the  first  two  known  as  the  Walker  houses;  the  last,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bolton,  bearing  the  name  of  “Minford  Place,”  after  the 
former  owner,  Thomas  Minford. 

The  traveler  could  also  see  a  very  old  house  near  the  northeasterly 
corner  of  Rodman  Place  and  Longfellow  Street,  just  south  of  the  old 
fire  engine  house,  while  on  Main  Street,  about  opposite  Rodman  Place, 
he  could  see  another  ancient  structure,  built  directly  on  the  road.  In 
earlier  years  it  was  noticed  that  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  were 
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of  the  old  fashioned  hand-made  style,  with  a  curious  bulb  in  the  middle, 
where  the  glass-maker  severed  his  string  of  glass  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  Across  The  Bronx,  not  far  from  the  West  Farms  station,  the 
visitor  would  note  another  solid  stone  edifice,  the  Wilson  Mansion, 
almost  identically  resembling  that  which  stood  a  little  north  and  further 
back  from  the  rpad  than  the  old  house  with  the  queer  panes  of  glass. 

Passing  to  the  Washington  Bridge  section,  “Rocky  Cliff,”  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Marcher,  would  be  seen  by  the  visitor,  while  east  of  Macomb’s 
Road,  just  above  Featherbed  Lane,  would  be  noted  “Rose  Hill,”  the 
residence  of  J.  D.  Poole.  Opposite  the  western  end  of  Featherbed  Lane, 
its  extensive  grounds  descending  to  the  stately  Washington  Bridge, 
the  visitor  might  note  the  beautiful  “Villa  Boscobel,”  the  fine  mansion 
of  William  B.  Ogden.  Quite  a  distance  to  the  north,  and  west  of  old 
Macomb’s  Road,  with  the  new  Aqueduct  Avenue  crossing  the  lawn, 
and  south  of  the  narrow  lane  leading  down  to  what  was  known  as 
Morris  Dock,  the  visitor  would  observe  “Mount  Fordham,”  with  its 
graceful  arches  in  front,  the  former  home  of  Lewis  G.  Morris.  Close  by 
is  “Fairlawn,”  the  title  well  describing  the  place,  where  Hugh  N.  Camp 
lived  for  many  years.  The  fine  stone  residence  overlooking  the  old 
Berkley  Oval,  was  “Elmbrook,”  occupied  by  Mrs.  Dashwood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  maps.  To  the  north,  on  the  New  York  University  grounds, 
the  visitor  would  note  the  former  residence  of  H.  W.  T.  Mall,  while 
south  of  old  Fordham  Road,  near  the  little  graveyard  is  shown  “Rose- 
land,”  once  the  home  of  O.  Camman. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fordham  Road,  west  of  the  old  fashioned 
residence  associated  with  the  name  of  Moses  Devoe,  a  winding  drive 
leads  into  the  grounds  of  the  Webb  Academy.  North  of  this  tall  building 
the  visitor  might  note  a  much  smaller  one,  also  on  the  Academy  grounds, 
the  old  residence,  if  we  may  credit  the  maps,  of  Leonard  W.  Jerome, 
after  whom  Jerome  Park  was  named.  Following  Sedgwick  Avenue 
still  further  up  there  might  be  noted  the  fine  Claflin  mansions  on  the 
east  side.  Following  a  shady  driveway  that  leads  north  from  Kings- 
bridge  Road  we  come  to  “Ridgelawn,”  once  occupied  by  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Dickenson.  Just  above  the  Poe  Cottage,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
handsome  white  house  of  the  late  Judge  Tappan,  the  road  leads  to 
Williamsbridge,  now  carved  into  city  streets  over  the  greater  part 
of  it,  but  known  formerly  in  the  section  north  of  the  Tappan  Place  by 
the  popular  title  of  “Lovers’  Lane,”  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
foliage  on  either  side. 

The  visitor  would  note  a  very  old,  shingled  house  on  the  corner  of 
Kingsbridge  Road  and  Marion  Avenue,  where  the  extensive  estate  has 
been  cut  into  by  modern  houses.  On  the  easterly  side  of  Washington 
Avenue,  between  Kingsbridge  Road  (Third  Avenue)  and  Pelham 
Avenue,  in  front  of  the  old  Stenton  mansion,  the  visitor  might  note 
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the  remains  of  a  venerable  willow  tree,  over  three  hundred  years’  old. 
North  of  Fordham  Station,  on  the  present  Webster  Avenue,  with  its 
side  to  the  street,  the  traveler  might  also  see  a  very  old  house,  according 
to  the  maps,  formerly  the  residence,  among  others,  of  Jacob  Berrian. 
Passing  to  Mount  St.  Vincent,  could  be  found  just  north  of  Riverdale 
the  beautiful  castle  formerly  occupied  by  Edwin  Forrest,  styled  “Font 
Hill”  and  now  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
The  old  castle,  built  of  stone,  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  “castel¬ 
lated”  style.  It  has  six  towers,  the  highest  called  the  “Flag  Tower,” 
the  whole  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Among  other  early  country  seats  there  was  also  the  “Greystone,”  the 
fine  residence  of  W.  E.  Dodge.  Then  there  was  the  “Oaklawn,”  the 
home  of  W.  W.  Thompson.  Making  a  long  leap  to  Eastchester,  the 
handsome  house  of  the  late  G.  Faile  was  marked  on  the  maps,  while 
the  colonial-like  mansion  on  the  City  Island  Road,  styled  “Hawkswood,” 
bore  the  name  of  L.  R.  Marshall. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  the  achievements  in  architecture  were 
neither  notable  nor  typical  of  any  special  moral,  religious,  social  or 
intellectual  idea.  In  the  older  civilization  architecture  was  the  mirror 
which  reflected  the  character  of  the  people.  It  was  taught  in  the  schools 
and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  arts.  But  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  nations  and  countries,  in  attempting  to  subdue  the 
American  continent  must  necessarily  wait  for  the  general  amalgamation 
of  habits,  tastes,  fashions  and  modes  of  life  attendant  upon  the  growth 
of  a  new  and  distant  species  of  the  human  kind.  There  could  be  no 
uniformity  of  style  and  domestic  architecture  at  that  period  character¬ 
istic  of  the  American  Nation,  nor  indeed  had  there  been  a  Nation  really 
established  in  the  old  colonial  times,  as  was  later  in  existence. 

At  the  same  time  all  architecture  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and  the 
homes  of  America  in  the  Colonial  period  reveal  more  truthfully  than 
any  other  existing  relics  the  life  and  history  of  the  times.  It  is  not 
always  the  proprietor  who  can  design  his  own  dwelling  place  or  that 
the  architect  employed  is  an  expert  in  expression.  Thus  instances  are 
rare  where  a  fine  house  reflects  a  fine  character.  But  wherever  ideas 
of  beauty  exist,  even  when  the  parts  of  a  structure  are  not  balanced 
through  a  just  sense  of  proportion,  or  where  the  details  are  crude,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  generally  spirited  and  pleasing. 

Romance  and  poetry  are  sometimes  wedded  to  brick  and  mortar. 
Thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  virtues,  vices  and  vanities  are  preserved  in 
visible  forms.  A  man’s  dwelling  is  the  most  complete  mold,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  his  private  life. 

Independent  of  personal  associations,  however,  the  earlier  American 
homes  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  us  in  this  generation,  since 
they  illustrate  the  practical  adaptation  of  principles  of  architecture, 
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called  from  all  ages  and  countries,  to  the  requirements  of  a  young  and 
progressive  people.  Rarely  was  a  model  borrowed  bodily  from  a  foreign 
country.  The  climate,  necessities  of  pioneer  life,  and  social  conditions 
of  an  unformed  community,  led  to  the  rejection  of  many  useless  archi¬ 
tectural  features,  and  the  substitution  of  others  freshly  drawn  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  surroundings,  or  suggested  by  a  sense  of  local 
fitness.  And  the  blending  of  nationalities,  as  in  the  marriages  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  of  New  York,  wrought  a  corresponding  combination 
of  architectural  styles. 

Household  Interiors — Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there 
were  no  carpets  on  the  floors  of  the  residences  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
At  least  they  were  very  few.  What  few  there  were,  owned  by  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  were  curiosities,  and  the  citizens  of  small  means  no 
more  thought  of  buying  carpets  than  of  owning  a  ball  room.  In  the 
houses  that  were  fastidiously  neat  sand  was  sprinkled  over  the  boards 
but  apart  from  this  practice  there  was  generally  no  covering.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  modern  carpet  that  was  known  to  the  Dutch 
settlers  was  a  sort  of  drugget  cloth,  which  was  only  used  on  special 
occasions  of  ceremony  and  state,  when,  because  of  the  presence  of 
distinguished  guests,  the  table  would  be  spread  in  the  parlor  instead  of 
in  the  kitchen.  This  was  laid  under  the  table  to  protect  the  carefully 
scoured  and  waxed  floor. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  first  carpets  known  to  have  been  used 
in  New  York  City  were  the  property  of  Captain  Kidd.  This  man,  who 
later  achieved  fame  as  a  pirate,  was  in  his  day  the  proprietor  of  the 
most  handsomely  furnished  home  in  the  city,  and  in  his  best  room  was 
a  carpet  said  to  have  been  worth  twenty-five  dollars.  To  be  sure  that 
sum  represented  more  value  then  than  it  does  now,  but  even  at  that 
it  was  a  large  price  for  such  a  thing.  It  was  not  a  full-sized  carpet, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  rug  that  covered  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  was 
a  huge  cloth  of  Turkish  manufacture,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great 
curiosity. 

The  most  expensive  piece  of  furniture  in  the  old  houses  was  invariably 
the  bedstead  and  its  appointments.  The  parlor  in  the  modern  sense 
was  unknown.  The  best  equipped  and  handsomest  room  in  the  house 
was  always  the  sleeping  room  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

The  bedsteads  were  of  wood,  as  costly  as  the  purse  of  the  owner 
would  permit,  and  commonly  of  the  old  four-post  kind.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  luxury  of  England  had  modified  the  simple  customs 
of  the  Knickerbockers  that  such  a  thing  was  known  as  the  mahogany 
bedstead,  with  carved  wood  ornaments — claws  of  eagles  and  the  like. 
Before  that  less  expensive  woods  were  used,  and  the  carving  was  a 
thing  unheard  of. 
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In  the  old  homes  in  the  territory  of  The  Bronx  as  elsewhere  the 
dwellers  deemed  it  almost  essential  to  have  curtains  enclosing-  their 
beds.  A  canopy  overhung  them  as  they  slept,  and  from  these  were 
suspended  the  curtains  which  in  early  times  were  of  “Killeninster” 
lined  with  sarcenet.  The  cost  of  a  full  set  of  these  was  often  as  much 
as  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars.  The  feather  pillows,  as  today,  were 
covered  with  cases,  which  were  usually  of  check  or  other  fancy  pattern. 
Later  silk  curtains,  silk  bedticks,  silk  coverlets  and  pillow  cases  were 
in  vogue,  and  the  most  extravagant  of  the  aristocracy  would  spend  as 
much  as  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  outfit  of  a  bed. 

In  early  times  or  before  the  accession  of  the  English  the  prevailing 
custom  was  to  sleep  between  two  feather  beds  of  different  sizes,  the 
large  being  underneath,  the  smaller  and  thinner  one  being  used  for  a 
cover.  A  small  rug  in  front  of  the  bed  was  the  usual  substitute  for  a 
carpet.  Bureaus  were  unknown.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  there  was 
no  such  thing  known  as  the  chest  of  drawers.  Chests  of  expensive 
woods,  handsomely  decorated,  were  used  by  the  Dutch  housewives  in 
which  to  store  their  linen,  and  the  bureau  seems  to  have  been  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  this,  the  change  beginning  with  the  fashion  of  storing  one 
chest  upon  another. 

A  sideboard  as  it  is  now  called  is  the  modern  modification  of  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  olden  time.  Our 
ancestors  called  it  cupboard  and  this  natural  composition  of  substantives 
became  in  time  a  word  used  as  the  .  name  of  any  small  apartment  used 
for  the  storage  of  small  things.  The  cupboard  of  our  forefathers  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  “cubberd”  of  today.  It  was  a  leading  article  of 
furniture  in  the  domicile.  It  stood  in  the  parlor,  when  there  was  a 
parlor.  When  there  was  no  parlor  it  adorned  the  principal  corner  of 
the  kitchen.  It  was  usually  made  of  what  is  now  called  French  walnut. 
They  called  it  French  nutwood.  It  was  made  in  all  styles.  The  more 
ambitious  pieces  had  glass  doors.  All  had  shelves  of  wood  on  which 
were  displayed  the  best  dishes  of  the  household,  whether  they  Avere 
of  silver,  pewter,  china,  delft,  or  the  commonest  earthenware.  The  best 
of  these  cupboards  were  built  so  well  that  they  remained  in  the  family 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  became  time-honored  relics  or  heir¬ 
looms.  Some  of  them  are  still  extant,  and  are  known  to  dealers  in 
antiques  as  “Holland  cupboards/’ 

Later  than  this — in  fact,  almost  a  modern  thing  in  comparison — was 
the  “escritoire.”  It  was  a  chest  of  drawers  underneath,  with  a  folding 
lid  to  be  used  as  a  desk.  Two  solid  bars  were  made,  which  slid  in  and 
out,  and  which  served  to  support  the  lid.  The  upper  structure  was 
a  small  bookcase,  ample  then  to  hold  all  the  books  of  the  average  house¬ 
hold.  These  pieces  are  to  be  found  today  in  a  great  many  New  York 
houses. 
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Tables  were  formerly  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  holding  things  to 
eat  and  drink.  Even  after  the  Dutch  New  Yorkers  were  supplanted  by 
the  English  there  were  none  of  the  various  tables  which  are  now  used. 
It  was  not  until  1772  that  there  was  any  mention  in  the  old  chronicles 
of  the  subsidiary  tables.  Before  that  all  that  was  known  was  the  great 
dinner  table,  which  stood  in  the  kitchen  or  principal  room  of  the  house 
for  use  at  meals.  It  had  what  are  now  called  folding  leaves,  which 
hung  down  perpendicularly  when  not  in  use,  to  save  room,  and  which 
was  propped  up  by  movable  legs  when  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  table. 

In  1780  there  was  imported  from  Europe  the  fashion  of  having  small 
tables;  these  were  Japanned  ware  and  used  at  first  for  the  tea  service. 
Later  than  this  came  the  backgammon  and  card  tables. 

In  regard  to  chairs  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  only  as  far  as  Valentine 
to  get  a  good  account :  “The  best  chairs  in  the  times  of  the  Dutch, 
were  made  of  Russian  leather,  which  were  adorned  with  brass  nails 
in  double  and  single  rows.  Other  sorts  were  of  Turkey  leather,  and 
there  were  also  kitchen  chairs  with  seats  of  matting  rushes.  Some  of 
the  old  Dutch  families  displayed  in  their  best  room  one  or  two  chairs 
with  tapestry  of  velvet,  fringed  with  lace.  Turkey- work  chairs  came 
into  fashion  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  English,  and  about  1700  cane- 
seated  chairs  were  first  used.  The  new  fashioned  black  leather  chairs 
of  1730  were  worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each.  They  continued  to 
lead  the  fashion  for  about  thirty  years,  when  the  aristocracy  indulged 
in  mahogany  chairs  with  crimson  damask  cushions.  After  them  we 
find  black  walnut  chairs  with  colored  worsted  seats.  The  old  fashioned 
chairs,  of  which  the  reader  has  doubtless  seen  specimens  at  some  time, 
preserved  as  relics  of  the  past,  were  straight-backed,  and  altogether 
presented  an  uncomfortable  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  grace¬ 
fully  curved  article  of  modern  manufacture.  About  1760  couches  were 
first  used  in  the  parlors  of  the  wealthy,  for  which  the  present  sofa  is 
a  substitute.” 

These  things  are  recalled  by  many  of  the  homes  and  landmarks  that 
still  linger  or  that  lingered  not  long  ago  in  Bronx  territory.  Thus  in 
West  Farms  the  old  Hunt  Inn,  better  known  as  the  “Fox  Farm  House,” 
which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  West  Farms  Road  near  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-seventh  Street  was  until  destroyed  by  fire  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1892,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  picturesque  dwellings  in  the  borough. 
It  was  erected  in  1666  and  stood  on  the  large  tract  of  land  owned  by 
Edward  Jessup  and  John  Richardson,  whose  daughters  married  Thomas 
Hunt,  Jr.,  and  Gabriel  Leggett,  respectively.  During  the  American 
Revolution  the  old  inn  was  the  rendezvous  for  British  officers.  Colonel 
James  De  Lancey,  commander  of  the  “Loyalists”  in  Westchester,  fre¬ 
quently  invited  his  brother  officers  over  from  Queens  County  for  a 
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fox  hunt.  The  chase  being  started  at  the  junction  of  West  Farms  and 
Westchester  turnpike,  the  locality  became  known  as  “Fox  Corners.” 

“Foxhurst”  was  another  relic  of  bygone  days.  This  fine  old  residence 
stood  at  the  junction  of  West  Farms  Road  and  Westchester  Avenue, 
and  was  erected  over  eighty  years  ago  by  William  W.  Fox,  president 
of  the  first  gas  company  in  America,  who  also  was  one  of  the  first  Croton 
Water  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Macy.  On  Westchester 
Avenue  opposite  Foxhurst  Mansion  stood  “Brightside,”  the  country 
seat  of  the  late  Colonel  Hoe,  as  before  mentioned.  Richard  Marsh  Hoe 
was  born  in  New  York  on  September  12,  1812.  His  father,  Robert  Hoe, 
came  to  New  York  from  Lancashire,  England,  in  1803.  A  year  or  so 
later  he  settled  in  Westchester  County  and  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Matthew  Smith  of  North  Salem,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
With  his  brothers-in-law,  Peter  and  Matthew  Smith,  he  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  a  hand  printing  press,  and  in  1833  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  skilful  mechanic  he  constructed  the  original  Hoe  Press, 
and  was,  it  is  thought,  the  earliest  American  machinist  to  utilize  steam 
as  a  motive  power  in  his  plant. 

Upon  the  death  of  Robert  Hoe  in  1833,  his  son,  Richard  Marsh  Hoe, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  became  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  He 
devised  numerous  ingenious  improvements  in  the  presses  and  in  1837 
he  also  patented  a  fine  quality  of  steel  saws,  the  production  of  which 
became  part  of  their  business.  In  1847  he  patented  his  lightning  press, 
so  called  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its  motions.  Afterwards  he  invented 
the  web  perfecting  press  which  prints  on  both  sides  and  includes  a 
complicated  apparatus  for  cutting  and  folding  the  sheet.  This  machine 
revolutionized  the  art  of  newspaper  printing  and  permits  the  issuing 
of  a  “special  extra”  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  an 
extraordinary  event.  The  factory  on  Grand  Street,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  printing  works  in  the  world. 

During  the  summer  months  Colonel  Hoe  lived  at  “Brightside,”  which 
included  an  estate  of  sixteen  acres.  Here  he  indulged  in  his  fancy  for 
blooded  cattle.  The  house  was  razed  in  1908  to  make  room  for  suburban 
improvements.  At  the  junction  of  Boston  Road  and  Minford  Place  is 
the  site  of  the  “Spy  House.”  In  this  little  building,  it  is  said,  lived  an 
American  spy,  who  played  in  the  neighborhood  a  part  similar  tc  that 
of  Cooper’s  spy  at  Mamaroneck. 

The  Poe  Cottage — The  Poe  Cottage  in  Fordham  has  been  the  shrine 
of  many  a  pilgrimage.  While  Poe  was  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
original  of  literary  geniuses,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty.  He  was  a  man 
of  varied  moods  and  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  imagination.  His 
writings  have  been  reproduced  in  many  languages,  yet  his  work  met 
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with  poor  compensation.  For  “The  Raven,”  which  has  been  read  and 
recited  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  he  received  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  This  justly  celebrated  poem  was  written  at  the  old 
Brennan  House  on  Riverside  Drive,  near  West  Eighty-eighth  Street, 
Manhattan. 

It  was  in  the  little  cottage  at  Fordham,  where  he  lived  from  1845  to 
1849,  that  he  produced  some  of  his  literary  gems,  and  where  he  spent 
some  of  his  most  gloomy  hours.  It  was  there  also  that  he  lost  his 
wife,  Virginia,  whom  he  had  married  when  she  was  barely  thirteen  years 
old.  Poe’s  devotion  to  his  child  wife  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  his  life,  and  many  of  his  famous  poetic  productions  were 
inspired  by  her.  She  was  but  twenty-five  when  she  died.  It  was  in 
this  cottage  too  that  Poe  poured  forth  his  amatory  effusions  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  the  Rhode  Island  poetess,  sixteen  years  his 
senior.  These  passionate  love  epistles  were  written  two  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  own 
death,  and  they  culminated  in  the  promise  of  marriage.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  broken  off  on  the  eve  of  marriage  by  the  interference  of 
friends. 

Old  Homesteads — On  the  extreme  left  of  Clason’s  Point  stood  until 
recently  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  farmhouse,  once  the  abode  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Willett.  The  farmhouse  was  shelled  by  Lord  Howe’s  fleet 
as  the  ships  passed  on  their  way  to  Throgg’s  Neck,  October,  1776.  Many 
relics  from  this  old  structure  and  a  part  of  the  original  Cornell  house 
can  be  found  at  Clason’s  Point  Inn.  Close  by  is  the  Clason’s  Point 
Military  Academy  erected  as  a  residence  by  Dominick  Lynch.  The 
committee  that  designed  the  American  flag  met  here  before  proceeding 
to  Philadelphia.  The  Lynch  mansion  went  successively  through  the 
hands  of  the  Ludlow  family,  the  Schieffelins,  and  finally  to  the  Christian 
Brothers,  a  celebrated  Irish  order  of  tutors,  who  converted  it  into  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  and  later  gave  it  its  present  name. 

The  quaint  old  homestead  of  the  Wilkins  family  is  located  at  Screven’s 
point,  which  lies  south  of  Unionport.  The  point  was  named  after  John 
Screven,  a  great  nephew  by  marriage  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  His  father- 
in-law  was  Gouverneur  Morris  Wilkins,  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins, 
who  married  Isabella  Morris,  the  sister  of  the  statesman  and  half-sister 
of  Lewis  Morris,  the  Signer.  The  old  Wilkins  farmhouse  is  famed  as 
the  building  in  a  secret  chamber  of  which  three  loyalist  clergymen, 
the  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  president  of  King’s  College,  the  Rev.  Chandler 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Westchester,  concealed  themselves  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Food  and  drink  were  lowered  to  these  men  through 
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a  hidden  trap  door.  They  finally  escaped  on  September  1,  1776,  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  Long-  Island. 

The  oldest  house  in  The  Bronx  was  said  to  be  the  Ferris  Mansion 
at  Zerega’s  point.  This  old  relic  claims  birth  in  1687  and  was  owned 
by  Josiah  Hunt,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hunt,  the  patentee  of  Hunt’s  Point. 
The  Grove  Farm  of  Thomas  Hunt  was  sold  in  1760  to  Josiah  Cousten, 
who  in  turn  sold  it  fifteen  years  later  to  John  Ferris,  whose  ancestor 
had  received  in  1667  a  patent  from  Governor  Nicolls  for  a  portion  of 
Westchester,  west  to  Annes  Hoeck.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  point 
stands  “Island  Hall,”  the  stately  stone  Zerega  Mansion,  dating  from 
1823. 

“Pelham  Manor,”  as  before  mentioned,  derived  its  name  from  Thomas 
Pell,  the  first  permanent  settler  of  that  region.  Pell’s  possession  com¬ 
prised  9,166  acres.  Of  this  tract,  John  Pell,  nephew  of  the  first  owner, 
sold  6,100  acres  to  Governor  Leisler  in  1688  for  the  Huguenot  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  Rochelle,  now  the  city  of  that  name  in  Westchester  County. 
Pelham  Township,  of  the  same  county,  was  also  part  of  the  original 
Pelham  Manor.  The  portion  belonging  to  the  borough  comprises  what 
was  once  Annes  Hoeck,  later  called  Hell’s  Neck,  and  Rodman’s  Neck, 
as  well  as  Hunter,  Twin,  Hart,  High  and  City  islands.  The  original 
Pell  manor-house  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eastern  Boulevard, 
near  the  present  Bartow  mansion,  though  another  authority  says  it 
was  located  on  the  extreme  end  of  Pelham  Neck.  The  story  runs  that 
while  Pell  was  looking  for  a  site  to  build  his  dwelling  he  noticed  nests 
of  fish-hawks  in  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  near  Pelham  Neck.  He  was 
at  that  time  possessed  of  a  superstition  that  where  this  bird  nested 
there  good  luck  would  come.  Between  the  Bartow  mansion  and  the 
Sound  is  the  Pell  family  burial  ground.  The  four  stone  corner-posts 
bear  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Pell  family — a  Pelican  Gorged — and  each 
has  a  different  inscription. 

On  the  other  side  of  Split  Rock  Road  or  Collins  Lane  along  which 
the  Americans  retreated,  stood  the  pre-Revolutionary  Collins  mansion 
or  Joshua  Pell  House.  At  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill  is  the  finest  Pell 
mansion  of  all,  remodeled  and  modernized.  The  splendid  group  of  pine 
trees  surrounding  the  house,  shade  the  magnificent  columns  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway.  The  unique  iron  lattice-work  forms  a  pretty  bal¬ 
cony.  On  the  opposite  side  can  be  seen  the  family  coat-of-arms. 

At  the  corner  of  Wolf’s  Lane  and  Boston  Road  is  another  modernized 
Pell  house  where  it  is  said  Howe  and  his  officers  seized  the  very  last 
turkey  of  the  people  living  there  and  dined  unbidden. 
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Abolitionism  and  Secession,  388 
Aboriginal  Inhabitants,  25 
Aborigines  and  the  Settlers,  51 
Aid  during  Civil  War,  411 
Albany  Post  Road,  314 
Alliance,  The  Taxpayers,  809 
America,  The  Manor  in,  132 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  719 
Anchoring  of  British  Vessels,  Revolutionary 
War,  179 

Andre’s  Capture,  Major,  202-206 
Annexation  of  The  Bronx,  351,  806 
Apathy  Towards  the  Revolution,  168 
Appellate  Court  established!,  493 
Area  of  The  Bronx,  714 
Arnold,  Benedict,  202-206 
Arrival  of  more  Settlers,  75 
Arrival  of  the  British  Fleet,  176 
Arrival  of  the  Dutch,  63,  et  seq. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  224 
Assemblies,  The  Early,  374 
Assembly  of  the  XIX,  79,  119,  121,  133 
Associate  or  Puisne  Judges,  490 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  655 

Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children, 
653 

Baby  Welfare  Station,  639 
Banks  and  Banking:  beginning  of,  603;  banking 
in  relation  to  commercial  expansion,  602;  the 
savings  banks  in  New  York,  606;  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  607;  general  banking 
circulation,  609;  suspension  of  banks,  609; 
United  States  Sub-Treasury,  609;  conven¬ 
tions  andf  resumption  of,  610;  first  State  bank 
in  Bronx,  612;  first  savings  bank,  613;  North 
Side  Savings,  613;  Bronx  National,  614; 
Bronx  Savings,  614;  The  American  Exchange 
Irving  Trust  Company,  614;  Corn  Exchange, 
614;  Commonwealth  Branch.  615;  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  615;  Harlem  Savings,  615;  The  Em¬ 
pire  City  Savings,  615;  Bank  of  Washington 
Heights,  615;  Bronx  Borough,  615;  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  616;  The 
Commonwealth  Savings,  616;  State,  616;  The 
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Company,  616;  The  Public  National,  616; 
Morris  Plan  Company,  617;  Banco  di  Napoli, 
617;  Colonial,  617;  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
617;  Port  Morris,  617;  Fordham  Savings,  617; 
Bowery  and  East  River  National,  617;  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Trust  Company,  618;  Italian  Dis¬ 
count  and  Trust  Company,  618;  Capitol  Na¬ 
tional,  618;  Hamilton  National  of  New  York, 
618;  Italian  Savings,  618;  New  York  Title 
and  Mortgage,  618:  Fordham  National,  618; 
Seventh  National,  619;  Melrose  National, 
619;  Amalgamated  Bond  and  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany,  619;  Federal  Reserve  System,  620; 


Building  and  Loan  Associations,  625. 

Baptist  Church,  First,  153 
Baptist  Churches,  681 
Bar  Association,  Bronx  County,  505 
Baremore,  The  Capture  of  Major,  213 
Barter  and  Currency,  163 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  179 
Battle  of  Pell’s  Point,  187 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  190 
Beliefs,  Early  Education  and,  264 
Block,  Adriaen,  Navigator,  64-67 
Board  of  Trade,  The  Bronx,  714,  731,  822 
“Bond  News,”  The,  736 
Borough  and  City  Officials,  Present,  383 
Borough,  Early  History  of  the,  19 
Borough  of  The  Bronx  created,  23,  237,  384 
Boston  Post  Road,  314 
Botanical  Gardens,  697 
Boundaries,  Township,  21 
Boundary  Between  Connecticut  and  West¬ 
chester,  229,  et  seq . 

Bounty  Bonds,  The,  413 
Bridges,  Parks,  Parkways  and,  685,  et  seq. 
Briggs,  Josiah  A.,  382,  688,  title  page 
British  at  Throgg’s  Neck,  184 
British  Vessels  anchored  during  Revolutionary 
War,  179 

Bronck  (Bronk  or  Brunk)  Jonas,  first  settler, 
7,  57,  96,  111,  126 

Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  The,  731,  822 
Bronx  Borough  Created,  23,  237,  384 
Bronx  Borough  Officials,  List  of,  382 
“Bronx  City  Islander,”  The,  736 
Bronx  Commercial  advantages,  The,  819 
Bronx  County  Administration  at  present  time, 
382 

Bronx  County  Bar  Association,  505-11 
Bronx  County  legal  officials,  504 
Bronxdale,  342 

Bronx  Dental  Clinic,  The,  581 

Bronx,  Growth  of  The,  821 

Bronx,  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  The,  423 

Bronx  Lawyers,  495,  et  seq. 

Bronx  Park,  695 

“Bronx  Record  and!  Times,”  The,  736 
Bronx  River,  A  Tribute  (poem),  by  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake,  124 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  690,  791-94 
“Bronx  Sentinel,”  The,  736 
“Bronx  Star,”  The,  736 
Bronx  Territory,  War  in,  114 
Bronx  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Committee,  574 
Bronx  Village  Skirmishes,  213 
Bronze  Tablet,  commemoration  Battle  of  White 
Plains,  191 

Bronze  Tablet  for  Chief  Ninhan,  695 
Brouncksland  as  Manor,  136 
Brown,  Judge  Nehemiah,  478 
Building  Code,  The,  800 
Building  Construction,  Modern,  801,  821 
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Building  development  figures  from  1883-1925, 
795 

Building  statistics,  713 

Bureaus  and  Standing  Committees:  Civic 
Trade  and  Commerce;  Industrial;  Traffic  and 
Waterways;  Publicity;  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee;  Law  Committee,  732 
Business  in  The  Bronx,  822 

Canal  Traffic,  786 

Catholic  Big  Brothers  League,  Bronx,  637 
Catholic  Churches,  Roman,  684 
Catholic  Protectory,  New  York,  641 
Cattle  imported,  76 

Cause  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  423 

Cemeteries,  706 

Chain  store  branches,  824 

Changes  in  Government,  370  et  seq. 

Channels,  Enlarging  New  York  Harbor  chan¬ 
nels,  802 

Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Organizations, 

627  et  seq. 

Charter  of  Greater  New  York,  23 
“Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,”  366 
Chief  Ndnhan,  Bronze  Tablet  for,  695 
Children,  Welfare  and  Relief  Societies  for,  628 
C'hristiaensen,  Hendrick,  Dutch  navigator,  64- 
67 

Church  and  State,  270 
Church  Early  Welfare  Agency,  630 
Churches,  see  particular  denominations 
Circuit  Court  and  Circuit  Judges,  492 
City  Administration  in  The  Bronx,  382 
City  Island  (Minnewits),  346 
Civil  and  Police  Courts,  503 
Civil  War,  Decades  preceding,  360 
Civil  War:  Leading  newspapers  in  Bronx  ter¬ 
ritory  at  beginning  of,  387;  secession  and 
abolitionism,  388;  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  389; 
local  volunteers,  391;  organizing  military 
units,  393;  party  rancor,  394;  Bull  Run  and 
the  press,  396;  draft  riots,  400;  Lincoln  and 
the  press,  406;  Lincoln’s  assassination,  410; 
societies  give  aid,  411;  counity  bonds,  413; 
return  of  the  volunteers,  415;  drafted  men, 
417;  Grand  Army  posts,  419;  draft  riots,  421 
Claremont  Park,  702 
Clason’s  Point,  337 
Clergymen,  Early,  273 
Clinic,  The  Bronx  Dental,  581 
Clothes  and  Textile  Manufacturing,  721 
Clubs  of  The  Bronx,  744 
Code,  The  Building,  800 
Colonial  Legislature,  First,  77 
Colonizing  territory  of  New  Netherland,  134 
Comfort,  Randall,  historian,  825 
Commerce,  Early,  811 

Commercial  advantages  of  The  Bronx,  819 
Commercial  background,  810 
Common  Pleas,  Court  of,  477 
Common  Pleas  Judges,  Early,  488 
Condition  of  Bronx  Territory,  241 
Condition  of  two  armies  at  beginning  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  183 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  224 
Congregational  Churches,  682 
Congressional  District,  Eighteenth,  475 


Constitution  Revised,  359 

Controversy  among  the  medical  profession,  598 

“Copperheads,”  421 

Cornwallis,  The  Surrender  of,  219 

County  Judges,  490 

County  Seats  and  Courthouses,  479 

Court  House  in  White  Plains,  The  first,  479 

Courts  and  Lawyers,  Chapter,  475-512 

Courts  in  1757,  368 

“Cowboys”  and  “Skinners,”  200,  316 

Crippled  Children  Association,  653 

Croton  Dam,  Plot  to  blow  up,  410 

Crotona  Park,  702 

Crystalline  Rocks,  15-18 

Currencies,  Indian  and  other,  275 

Currency,  Early,  163 

Customs,  Early,  267 

Decades  preceding  Civil  War,  360 
Declaration  of  Independence,  225; 

received  at  White  Plains  Courthouse,  479 
De  Laet,  Johan,  historian,  68,  75,  86 
De  Lancey,  James,  696 
De  Lancey  Mansion,  696 

de  Rasieres,  Isaac,  secretary  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  78,  79,  81 

Description  of  The  Bronx  about  1642,  125 
Description  of  “Rustic”  Bronx,  310 
Development  in  Medical  practice,  565 
De  Vries,  David  Pietersen,  (David!  Pieters), 
89  et  seq. 

Director-General  Appointed,  78 
Disciples  of  Christ,  682 
Discovery  of  Hudson  River,  57-63 
Disputes  during  Civil  War,  Party,  394 
District  Attorneys,  490 

District  Court,  Justices  of  the  United  States,  493 
District  Schools,  Establishment  of,  521 
Domestic  Economy  among  Huguenots,  255 
Drafted  Men  in  Civil  War,  The,  417 
Draft  Riots  in  Civil  War,  400,  421 
Drake,  Joseph  Rodjman,  Poem  by,  124 
Drink  and  Food,  2 76 

Dutch  and  English  Language  Schools,  531 

Dutch  and  English  meet,  107 

Dutch  and  Indian  difficulties,  53 

Dutch  Claims,  228 

Dutch  Settlers’  private  property,  797 

Dutch  Trading,  65 

Earliest  Settlers  in  The  Bronx,  69,  et  seq. 
Early  Happenings:  Bronx  homes,  827;  Bronx 
villages,  312;  care  of  the  sick,  560;  customs, 
267;  ferry  transportation,  786;  material  pro¬ 
gress,  259;  period  homes,  242;  social  life, 
247;  trails,  284;  transportation,  259-64,  292, 
White  Plains  Courthouse  destroyed  by  fire, 
479;  early  writers’  description  of  the  Red 
Men,  39 

Early  Inhabitants,  Chapter,  19-56 
Eastchester,  343 

“Eastern  State  Journal”  quoted,  396 
Education  and  Beliefs,  Early,  264 
Education,  Chapter,  513-53 
Education,  Early,  534 
Education  in  the  Colonies,  514 
Education  on  the  Manors,  158 
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Education,  Modern,  534 

Electioneering,  Old  Time,  358 

Elevated  and  Underground  Railways,  303-308 

Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse,  356 

Enforced  Labor,  156 

England,  Manors  in,  130 

England’s  attempt  to  carry  on  a  fur  trade,  89 
English  and  Dutch  Language  Schools,  531 
English  attempt  to  leave  Holland,  71 
English  Puritans  in  Holland,  69 
English  Rule,  Under,  797 
Enmity  of  the  Indians,  112 
Erection  of  Manors  by  the  English,  134 
Erection  of  New  Schools,  535 
Establishing  a  town  government,  78 
Establishing  First  Colonies,  75 
Establishing  “patroonshmi  ”  84-85 
European  Settlement,  57  et  sen. 

Evacuation  of  New  York,  220 
Evangelical  Churches,  682 
“Evening  Journal,”  The,  733 

Families,  Old  Homes  and,  825,  et  seq. 

Ferries  established,  347 
Ferris  Mansion,  834 
Ferry  transportation,  111 
Feudalism  and  the  Manor,  129 
First  New  York  Volunteers,  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  426 

Fordham  Hospital,  557,  559 

Fordham  University,  547-550 

Fort  Sumter,  Firing  on,  389 

Fourth  Provincial  Congress,  The,  375 

First  Colonies  established,  75 

First  White  Child,  The,  73 

Food  and  Drink,  276 

Food  Supply  of  the  Indians,  30 

Fordham  Manor,  144 

Foresters  of  America,  750 

Fort  Amsterdam,  Settling  of,  74 

Fort  Good  Hope,  75 

Fort  Independence,  208 

Fort  Nassau,  75 

For<t  Orange,  Settling  of,  74 

Food  Products,  724 

Fort  Schuyler,  341 

Forts  at  Kingsbridge,  176 

Franz  Sigel  Park,  691 

Fraternal  Orders  and  Societies,  741,  et  seq. 
Free  Home  for  Young  Girls,  648 
Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work,  731 

“Gazette,”  The,  407-410 
General  Assembly  convened,  372 
Geology  of  New  York,  14 
Geology  of  The  Bronx,  1 
Glacial  Period,  10 
“Glover’s  Rock,”  12;  tablet,  700 
Government,  Indian  Form  of,  41 
Grace  Church,  West  Farms,  152 
Gradual  emigration  of  the  Indians  to  other 
points,  55 

Grand  Army  Posts,  The,  419 
“Great  Patents,”  135 
Greater  New  York  Charter,  23 
Growth  of  The  Bronx,  821 


Haffen,  Louis  F.,  351,  382,  384-86,  687,  688, 
title  page 

“Half-Moon,”  The,  60-63 

Hardships  in  New  Colony,  82 

Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  Railroad,  768 

Hebrew  United  Charities,  638 

Hessians,  The,  192 

High  Schools  and  Pupils,  544 

History  in  Bronx  Territory,  Civil,  365 

History  of  Assemblies  and  Conventions,  372 

Holidays  for  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  165 

Home  Life  of  the  Indian,  35 

Homes  in  the  Early  Period,  242 

Homesteads,  Old,  833 

Hospitals:  Fordham;  557,  559;  Lincoln  Hospital 
and  Home,  557;  Lebanon,  557,  559;  Riverside, 
558;  St.  Francis,  558-59,  592-98;  St.  Joseph’s, 
558-59;  Seton,  558;  The  Home  for  Incurables, 
558;  Union,  559;  Montefiore,  583-92. 
Household  interiors,  829 
Houses  of  the  Manor-Lords  and  Tenants,  153 
Howe’s  Defense,  200 
“Hudson  River”  Railroad,  The,  765 
Hudson,  Statue  of  Henry,  320 
Hudson’s  Exploitation,  Henry,  60-63 
Huguenot  Thrift,  255 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  47,  53,  98,  114,  700 

Importing  of  Cattle,  76 
Incidents  in  Revolutionary  War,  206,  278 
Indian  and  other  currencies,  275 
Indian  Characteristics,  36-38 
“Indian  Field”  attacked  211 
Indian  Hisitory:  General  Review,  25-126;  local 
tribes,  27,  44;  population  and  food  supply,  30; 
manufacture  of  implements,  33-35;  home  life, 
35;  their  dress,  39;  form  of  government,  42; 
religion,  43;  languages,  48;  early  Indian 
names,  50;  invasion  by  the  whites,  51;  first 
meeting  with  the  white  man,  58;  the  Wal¬ 
loons,  72;  settling  Forts  Amsterdam  and 
Orange,  74;  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island, 
78;  enmity  of  Indians,  112;  war  in  Bronx 
territory,  114;  peace  with  the  Indians,  120. 
Indian  Implements  and  Ornaments,  33 
Indian  property  ownership,  796 
Indian’s  first  meeting  with  the  White  Man,  58- 
59 

Industrial  and  commercial  development,  714 
Industries,  713,  et  sea. 

Inhabitants,  Early,  Chapter,  19-56 
Intercourse  and  Conflict  with  the  Indians, 

105  et  seq. 

Interior  of  early  households,  829 

Jay,  John,  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  486 

Jay,  Judge  William,  480 
Jenkins,  Stephen,  historian,  695 
Jewish  Congregations,  685 
Jewish  Ladies’  Day  Nursery,  637 
Jorisz,  Adriaen,  74,  79 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  Park,  703 
Judges  and  Personnel,  480 
Judges  appointed.  Early,  378 
Judges,  Early.  476-479 
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Judicial  Districts  of  The  Bronx,  475 
Jumel  Estate,  279 
Justices  of  Sessions,  489 

Kieft,  William,  Director-General,  105;  his  suc¬ 
cessor  appointed,  121 
Kingsbridge  forts,  176 
King’s  Bridge,  Old,  315 
Kingsbridge.  Township  of,  313,  321 
Kingsland  Orphan  Children’s  Home,  637 
Knights  of  Pythias,  751 

Knight’s,  Sarah,  trip  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1704,  314 

Labor  and  Slaves,  265 
Labor,  Enforced,  156 
Land  prices,  792 

Land  Transportation,  259-264,  292 
Languages  of  the  Indians,  48 
Lawyers,  Noted  Early,  484 
Lebanon  Hospital,  557,  559 
Lee,  Major  General  Charles,  175,  186 
Leggett,  Gabriel,  pioneer  settler,  9 
Legislature.  First  Colonial,  77 
Libraries,  552 

Lincoln  attacked  by  the  Press,  406 
Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  557 
Lincoln’s  election,  364 

List  of  drafted  men  who  sent  substitutes,  417 
Locomotive,  First  Steam,  762 
Lorillard  Mansion,  696 
Lutheran  Churches,  682 

Maccabees,  The,  751 
Macomb’s  Dam  Park,  703 
Magistrate’s  Courts,  503 
“Maine,”  Sinking  of  the,  424 
Mainland  advantages,  714 
Manhattan  Island  purchased,  78 
Manila,  Battle  of,  424 
Manners  in  Revolutionary  Period,  252 
Manors:  Use  of,  127;  Feudalism  and  the,  129, 
in  England,  130;  in  America,  132;  and  Pat¬ 
ents,  134;  in  Westchester  County,  135; 
Brouncksland,  136;  Morrisania;  138;  Ford- 
ham,  144;  Pelham,  146;  Philips  eburgh,  149; 
education  on  the,  158 
Manors  and  Patents,  Chapter,  127-166 
Manufacturing  formerly  of  slow  growth.  715 
Manufacturing  in  Greater  New  York,  717 
Markets,  823 

Masonic  Lodges  in  The  Bronx,  749 
Masonic  Society,  The  first,  743 
“Mauritius,”The,  66,  123 

Mav,  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobsen,  explorer,  73- 
75 

Medical  Profession,  The,  555-99 
Medicine  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  571 
Mercantile  Interests,  809-24 
Merchandise,  Modern,  824 
Merchants’  business  in  The  Bronx,  822 
Metal  Products,  729 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  682 
Michaelius,  Rev.  Jonas,  first  clergyman  to  settle 
in  Manhattan,  81 

Military  Units  Organized  in  Civil  War,  393 
Minuit,  Peter,  76,  77,  78,  81,  88,  91,  811 


Missions,  Church,  685 
Modern  building  construction,  801,  821 
Modern  Merchandise,  824 
Montefiore  Hospital,  583 
Moravian  Churches,  683 
Morris  Family,  The,  140 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  142,  353 
Morris,  Lewis,  pioneer  settler  and  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  20,  98,  140,  141, 
330 

Morrisania,  329,  332 
Morrisania  Manor  Grant,  138 
Mosholu  Parkway,  689 
Mott  Haven  Canal,  330 

Mullally,  John,  active  in  park  development,  687 
Municipal  Courts  and  Judges,  504-05 
Musical  Instruments,  725 

Names,  Origin  of  Indian,  49 
National  Administration  dn  The  Bronx,  383 
Navigation,  Steam,  780 
“New  Netherland  Company,”  68 
New  Netherland  granted  Seal,  75 
“New  Netherland,”  The,  73 
New  Netherland,  Trade  in,  67 
New  Netherland  Unprofitable,  119 
Newspaper  article  on  Bronx  campaign  in  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  205 
Newspaper,  The  first,  733 
Newspapers,  Early,  733 
New  York  an  independent  State,  370 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  768 
New  York  Port  Authority,  789 
New  York  State  organized,  223 
New  York  University,  550-52 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  The,  809 
“North  Side  News,”  The,  736,  737 
Nurse  Service,  Visiting,  634 
Nurseries,  Day,  629 
Nursery,  Bronx  Day,  639 
Nurses  and  Pharmacopoeias,  564 

Occupations  in  The  Bronx,  162 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of,  751 

Offenses  and  Punishments,  278 

Official  Record  and  Personnel,  Chapter,  351 

Officials,  Early  Bronx,  352 

Officials  of  City  and  Borough  at  present  time, 
383 

Old  Homes  and  Families,  825  et  seq. 

Old  Homesteads,  833 

Old  Time  Electioneering,  358 

Old  Time  Taverns,  280 

Organization  of  New  York  State,  223 

Organizations,  Early  social,  742 

Organizing  Military  Units,  393 

Ownership  of  Indian  property,  796 

Parks,  Parkways  and  Bridges,  685,  et  seq. 

Parkway,  Bronx  River,  791-94 

Party  disputes  during  Civil  War,  394 

“Patroonships”  established,  84-85 

Peace  Overtures,  219 

Peace  Treaty,  Signers  of  the,  120 

Peace  Treaty  in  Spanish- American  War,  426 

Pelham,  346 

Pelham  Bay  Park,  698 
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Pelham  Manor,  146 

Pell  family  burial  place,  701 

Pell  manor-house,  Tjhe,  834 

Pell,  Judge  John,  475 

Pell,  Thomas,  first  manor-lord,  701 

Personnel  of  Political  Parties,  355 

Philanthropies,  Private,  632 

Philipse,  Colonel  Frederick,,  pioneer  settler,  20 

Philipseburgh  Manor,  149 

Physicians,  Early,  569 

Piano  Manufacturing,  726 

Plans  for  greater  New  York  Harbor  channels, 
802 

Plot  to  blow  up  Croton  Dam,  410 
Poe  Cottage,  The,  703,  834 
Poe  Park,  703 

Poem  on  the  Bronx  River,  by  Joseph  Rodman 
Drnkc  124 

Political  Status  of  the  Territory,  227-308 
Population  of  The  Bronx,  713 
Port  developments  on  Real  Estate,  802 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  789 
Porter  Statue,  General  Josiah,  694 
Post-Revolutionary  Days,  238 
Post-Revolutionary  Education  in  The  Bronx 
Territory,  518 

Post  Roads,  Boston  and  Albany,  314 
Posts  attacked  in  Revolutionary  War,  Various, 
214-219 

Posts,  Grand  Army,  419 

Preparations  for  War  with  the  Indians,  1642, 

110 

Presbyterian  Churches,  683 
Presbyterian  Church  in  City,  Oldest,  153 
Present-day  County  Administration,  382 
Press  attacks  Lincoln,  The,  406 
Press,  The,  732,  et  seq. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society  for 
the,  658 

Primordial  Bronx,  1 

Private  Philanthropies,  632 

Privateering  carried  on,  814 

Property  of  Dutch  Settlers,  797 

Prospect  and  Retrospect,  804 

Protectory,  New  York  Catholic,  641 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  683 

Provincial  Congress  formed,  171 

Public  Schools,  537-44 

Public  Welfare,  Department  of,  631 

“Pudding  Rock,”  10 

Punishments  for  Offenses,  278 

Pupils  'in  High  Schools,  544 

Purchase  of  Manhattan  Island,  78 

Purchase  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians,  811 

Puritanism,  revived,  274 

Putnam  Division,  New  York  Central  and  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad,  769 

Queen’s  Rangers,  The,  172,  208 

Racing  Parks,  Early,  704 
Railroad,  Coming  of  the,  762 
Railroad  facilities,  714 
Railroads,  294-301 
Railroads  electrified,  768 
Railroads,  The  Bronx,  762,  et  seq. 

Railways,  Underground,  774 


Randall’s  Island,  329 
Raritan  Indians  incite  trouble,  108 
Real  Estate  along  the  waterfront,  802 
Real  Estate  and  Building,  795-809 
Recreations  and  Festivals,  164 
Recruits  urged,  173 
Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of,  751 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  683 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  684 
Relief  Agencies,  Special,  629 
Religion  of  the  Indians,  43 
Religious  Aspect,  The:  pioneer  churches,  663; 
churches  in  1926,  663;  early  religious,  min¬ 
isters  and  churches,  664-668;  during  the 
Revolution,  668;  rectors  of  St.  Peter’s,  669; 
St.  Ann’s  Church,  671;  Society  of  Friends, 
673;  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  674;  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  676;  Catholicity,  677;  early 
Methodists,  680,  Baptists,  681;  Churches  of 
Christ,  681;  list  of  present-day  churches,  681, 
et  seq.;  Missions,  685 
Representatives  in  Congress,  377 
Residence  building  in  The  Bronx,  803 
Residents  in  the  ’60’s,  825 
Restoration  of  River  Valley,  792 
Retrospect  and  Prospect,  804 
Return  of  the  Volunteers  in  Civil  War,  415 
Revision  of  the  Constitution,  359 
Revolutionary  Incidents,  206,  278 
Revolution,  Building  progress  after  the,  798 
Revolutionary  Companies  from  Bronx  Ter¬ 
ritory,  172 

Revolutionary  War:  apathy  towards,  168; 
Bronx  companies  formed,  172 ;  forts  at  Kings- 
bridge,  176;  hostilities,  179;  Battle  of  Long 
Island,  179;  Washington’s  headquarters,  182; 
contrast  of  two  armies  at  beginning  of  war, 
183;  British  at  Throgg’s  Neck,  184;  Battle  of 
Pell’s  Point,  187;  of  White  Plains,  190; 
Lower  Westchester  County  in,  196;  Howe’s 
defense,  200;  Andre  and  Arnold,  202-206; 
Young’s  House,  204;  Surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  219;  New  York  evacuated,  220;  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Confederation,  224;  Declaration  of 
Independence,  225;  Manners  and  customs 
during,  252 

Riots  in  Civil  War  Draft,  400 

Riverdale,  317 

Riverside  Hospital,  558 

River  Valley  restored,  792 

Roads  through  The  Bronx  region,  285-292 

Robinson  Rev.  John,  70 

“Rocking  Stone,”  The  famous,  11 

Rocks,  Crystalline,  15-18 

Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders,  433 

Rough  Riders,  Roosevelt’s,  433 

Royal  Arcanum,  Order  of,  751 

“Rustic”  Bronx,  310 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  The,  537 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  558-59,  592-98 
St.  John’s  College,  536 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  559 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Care  and  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  536 
St.  Mary’s  Park,  703 
Salvation  Army,  The,  633,  655 
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San  Juan  Hill,  Capture  of,  425 
Savages  still  aggressive,  117 
Schaghen,  Peter  Jans,  quoted,  80 
Scharf,  John  T.,  historian,  quoted,  198 
Schoolmasters,  Early,  160,  517 
Schools  above  and  below  tihe  Harlem,  524 
Schools  for  the  Dutch,  158 
Schools:  See  Chapter  on  Education 
Seal  granted  New  Netherland,  75 
Secession  and  Abolitionism,  388 
Second  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
Spanish-American  War,  427 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  685 

Seventy-first  Regiment,  Spanish-American 
War,  431 

Shipbuilding  'industry,  720,  758 
Shipping  facilities,  777 
Signers  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  121 
Sixty-Ninth  Regiment,  Spanish-American  War, 
430 

"Skinners”  and  “Cowboys”,  200,  316 
Skirmishes  in  Bronx  Village,  213 
Slavery  in  New  Amsterdam,  156 
Slaves  and  Labor,  265 
Social  Life,  Early,  247 
Societies  and  Clubs,  Older  local,  752 
Societies  giving  succor  during  Civil  War,  411 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  658 

Spanish-American  War:  Cause  and  general 
review,  423;  call  for  volunteers,  425;  five 
regiments  called),  426-434;  the  "Maine,”  424; 
capture  of  San  Juan  Hill,  425;  peace  treaty, 
426 

"Split  Rock”  11 

State  Administration  in  The  Bronx,  383 
State  and  Church,  270 
State  Constitution  of  1777,  The,  375 
State  Government  changes,  370  et  seq. 

Steam  Navigation,  780 
Street  Car  Lines,  771 

Street  Cars,  Companies  in  the  1850’s,  301-303 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  121,  123,  229 
Substitutes  in  Civil  War,  417 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  491  and  494 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  219 
Surrogate’s  Court  and  list  of  Surrogates,  488- 
89 

Tablets,  Bronze:  commemoration  Battle  of 
White  Plains,  191;  for  Chief  Ninhan,  695 
Taverns,  Old  Time,  280 
Taxpayers’  Alliance,  The,  809 
Terms  of  the  Settlement  of  New  York  by  early 
colonists,  132 

Territories  of  Various  Tribes,  44 
TextileManufacturing,  Clothes  and,  721 
The  Bronx:  Geology  and  topography,  1-18; 
early  history,  19;  borough  and  county  created, 
23;  Indian  settlements,  25;  European  settle¬ 
ment,  57;  early  settlers,  96;  war  in  Bronx 
territory,  114;  peace,  116;  Manors  and  pat¬ 
ents,  127;  early  education,  160;  early  occupa¬ 
tions,  162;  in  Revolutionary  War,  167;  its 
political  status,  227;  former  villages,  309: 
official  record  and  personnel,  351;  in  Civil 


War,  387;  in  Spanish-American  War,  423; 
in  World  War,  435;  its  courts  and  lawyers, 
475;  education,  513;  Medical  profession,  555; 
banks,  601;  welfare  organizations,  62 7;  re¬ 
ligious  activities,  663;  parks,  687;  industries, 
713;  newspapers,  733;  fraternal  orders  and 
societies,  741;  transportation  and  shipping, 
757;  real  estate,  795;  Mercantile  interests,' 
809;  old  homes  and  families,  825. 

“The  Bronx  Home  News,”  736 
The  Bronx  in  Revolutionary  War,  167 
“The  Purchase  of  Keskeskeck, ’’painting  visual¬ 
izing  life  of  The  Bronx,  123 
Third  Regiment  Infantry,  Spanish-American 
War,  428 

Thoroughfares,  Old  Bronx,  759 
Throckmorton  (Throgmorton),  John,  patroon, 
98,  365 

Throgg’s  Neck,  340 

Tibbett  (or  Tippett),  George,  pioneer  settler,  9 

Title  to  New  Netherland,  91 

Tompkins,  Judge  Caleb,  478 

Tompkins,  Judge  Jonathan  G.,  478 

Topography  of  The  Bronx,  4 

Totem,  The,  43 

Towns  and  Villages,  312 

Township  Boundaries,  21 

Trade  in  New  Netherland,  67 

Trading,  Early,  814,  et  seq. 

Trading  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  812 
Traffic,  Canal,  786 

Transportation  and  Shipping,  757  et  seq. 

Travel,  Early,  259-264,  292 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  224 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians,  54 

Tribes  and  Tlheir  Territories,  44 
Trouble  with  Raritan  Indians,  108 
Trouble  with  the  Indians,  94 

Under  English  Rule,  797 
Underground  Railways,  774 
United  Od'd  Fellows’  Home  and  Orphanage 
Association,  652 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  683 
United  States  offers  aid  to  Cuba,  423 

Van  Cortlandt,  Frederick,  693 

Van  Cortlandt,  Jacobus,  692 

Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  322,  692 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  692 

Van  Der  Donck,  Jonkheer  Adrien,  100,  122 

Van  Nest,  335 

Van  Twiller,  Walter,  88,  et  esq. 

Various  duties  of  the  early  schoolmasters,  161 
Verrazano,  Giovanni  da,  57-59;  quoted,  58 
Veterans  Bureau  of  The  Bronx,  United  States, 
578-81 

Villages,  Early  Bronx,  309-349 
Visiting  Nurse  Service,  634 
Vocational  Training,  547 

Volunteers  and  Copperheads  in  Draft  Riots, 
421 

Volunteers  for  Spanish-American  War,  425 

Volunteers,  Local,  391 

Volunteers  return  from  Civil  War,  415 
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Walloons,  The,  72 
War  in  Bronx  Territory,  114 
Washington’s  arrival,  General,  173 
Washington’s  Headquarters,  182 
Waterfront  development,  802 
Water  travel,  283 
Watts,  Judge  John,  478 
Weapons  of  Warfare,  41 

Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture,  (Webb 
Academy),  536,  650,  827 
Webb,  William  H.,  builder  of  ships,  721 
“Weckquaesgacks,”  The,  46,  47,  53,  110 
Wells,  James  L.,  351,  687,  title  page 
Westchester,  334 
Westchester  a  county,  367 
Westchester  and  Connecticut  Boundary,  229, 
et  seq. 

Westchester  County  formed,  233 
Westchester  County  Manors,  135 
Westchester  County,  Pillaging  Lower,  196 
“Westchester  Globe,”  The,  736 
Westchester,  Revolutionary  incidents  in  Low¬ 
er,  279 

West  Farms,  324 
West  Farms  Patent,  151 


West  India  Company,  68,  72,  75,  77,  89,  121 
White  Child,  The  first,  73 
White  Plains  Courthouse,  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  received  at,  479 
Williamisbridge,  325 
Woman’s  Club,  Bronx,  746 
Wood,  James,  quoted,  25,  26,  37 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  752 
World  War,  The:  Preparations  for,  435;  the 
27th  and  77th  Divisions,  435,  et  seq ;  mobili¬ 
zation,  437;  the  27th  in  camp,  438;  National 
Guard  of  New  York,  440;  starting  overseas, 
444;  at  the  front,  445;  relieving  the  British, 
449;  the  Hindenburg  Line,  453;  the  armistice, 
460;  homeward  bound,  461;  war  decorations, 
461;  the  Argonne,  463;  welcome  from  the 
Germans,  Chateau  Thierry,  466;  distinguished 
service  crosses  awarded  to  men  of  77th  Divi¬ 
sion  from  The  Bronx,  469;  Bronx  welcomes 
its  soldiers,  469-472;  258th  Field  Artillery, 
472 

Young’s  House  in  Revolutionary  War,  205 
Zoological  Park,  The,  697 
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